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Since the publication of the last edition of the Handbook for 
Devon several new lines of railway have been opened. These 
are dealt with in the routes affected by them, and the routes 
themselves have been altered to bring them into consonance 
with the fresh facilities thus offered. 

Special attention has been paid to the notice of Devonport 
Dockyard, the revision of which has been carried out under the 
guidance of competent authorities. 

A complete set of new Maps and Plans has been supplied for 
this edition, engraved on a large scale. 

The Editor takes this opportunity of thanking the numerous 
correspondents who have kindly furnished him with informa- 
tion, and trusts that any errors that may have crept into the 
work, or omissions, may be pointed out to him through 
Mr. Murray, Albemarle Street. 

Albemarle Stbeet : 
July, 1895. 
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I. General Suggestions to Travellers for a tour through 
South and North Devon, indicating the Approaches to it, the most 
interesting Lines of Route and Objects, and the most convenient centres 
for Headquarters. For information as to Inns and Gonveyanoes, see 
note on p. 2. 

Approaches, 

By Great Western Badlway, visl Bristol, Taunton is reached by 
express train in 3 J hrs. from London, and Exeter in a little over 
4 hrs. These two cities may be regarded as the portals to North 
and South Devon. 

From Taunton run railways : (a) to Minehead, on the direct road 
to Lynton and Ilfracombe; (6) by Dulverton to Barnstaple and 
Ilfracombe. 

By London a/nd South-Western BaMway, via Salisbury and Sher- 
borne, Exeter is reached by express train in a little over 4 hrs. — From 
Exeter run also two lines of railway through Devon : A. Great Western 
to Plymouth, by the South Coast. With branches — {a) to Torquay (Brix- 
ham) and Kingswear (for Dartmouth) ; (h) to Moreton Hampstead ; 

(c) to Chudleigh and Ashton — (both these branch from Newton) ; 

(d) to Ashburton, from Totnes ; (e) to Tavistock and Launceston, with 
sub-lpranch to Princetovtoi, from Plymouth ; (/) to Kingsbridge, from 
Brent. B. South- Western Railway to Plymouth, by Okehampton and 
Tavistock ; with branches (g) to Launceston ; {h) to Holsworthy ; (i) to 
Barnstaple and Ilfracombe ; with (j) a branch to Torrington. From 
Exeter also run: {k) the Great Western Railway {Exe Valley Branch) 
to Tiverton and Dulverton; the South- Western Railway (Z) to Ex- 
mouth ; (m) to Ottery and Sidmouth vifl. Sidmouth Junct. ; (n) t 
Seaton vi& Seaton Junct. 
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Steamers from London to Plymouth, and in summer from Fortis- 
head, near Bristol, to Lynmouth and Ilfracombe — and from Swansea, 
Cardiff, and Weston-super-Mare to Ilfracombe. 

South Devon. Boutes and Objects. 

Exeter. Cathedral; Gtiildhall; High Street; Albert Museum. 
Bougemont Castle and Northemhay. 

Starcroii. Powderham Castle. 

Torquay. Anstey's Cove, Babbacombe, Torbay. Berry Pomeroy 
Castle ; Compton Castle. 

Dartmouth. Ascent of Dart by steamer. 

Totnei. Berry Pomeroy Castle. 

Aflhburton. Holne ChasQ. Buckland Drives. 

Plymouth and Bevonport. The Hoe and Citadel (for views). Dock- 
yard. Mount Wise; Mount Edgcumbe. Staddon Heights. Break- 
water: Steamers up the Tamar through Hamoaze (ships of war), 
to Saltash Bridge, and to Weir Head, by Morwell Bocks and Cothele ; 
to Dartmouth ; to Saloombe and Eingsbridge ; to mouth of Yealm ; 
to Whitesand Bay, Looe, Fowey, Eddystone, etc. — Saltram ; Bick- 
leigh(Rly.) 

Taviitock. The Tamar between Calstock and Weir Head; 
Cothele House and woods; by ferry from Morwellham. Weir 
Head. Endsleigh. Cottage of Duke of Bedford, its winding wooded 
vaDey and 40 m. of walks : — To Walreddon and junct. of Walkham and 
Tavy ; to Collacombe 7 m. ; — to KUworthy — old mansion ; to Warleigh 
and by Beer to Tamerton Foliot. To Buckland Abbey — Dartmoor. 
Excursions to Princetown (see below). 

Dabtmoob, in the centre of South Devon, is a wild highland 
district of moors, penetrated by singular granite crags called Tors, and 
intersected by brawling rivers, running through narrow glens or 
tumbling over rocky beds. It is now nearly encircled by railways, and 
from the stations it is not difficult to penetrate it on foot or horseback 
in all directions. 

It is especially suited for the Pedestrian, but let him not set out 
without a compass, and the maps of the Ordnance Survey, if he will 
avoid the Bogs and circumvent the Fogs, for both of which Dartmoor 
is famous. A carriage-road traverses Dartmoor from Plymouth or 
Tavistock to Moreton Hampstead, crossed by another from Ashburton 
to Tavistock. The most central spot is 

Princetown (Station), Merrivale Bridge Antiquities; Great Mis 
Tor ; Wistman*s Wood ; Grimspound. 

Moreton Hampstead. Chagford; Lustleigh Cleave; Bovey Tracey; 
Hey Tor; Hound Tor Combe ; Becky Fall. 

Ashburton. Buckland ; Buckland Drives and Holne Chase. 

Lidford or Lydford. The Cascade, IJ m. from village ; The Bridge. 



North Devon. — From Tavistock to N. Devon. By South- Western 
either direct to Barnstaple or to Holsworthy; thence by coach vi& 
and Clovelly to 



The Traveller's General View of Devon. [11] 

Hartland. Abbey; Quay and Point; Clovelly; Clovelly Court; 
The Hobby. 

Bideford. 

Westward Ho. Golf Links, 

Barnstaple. The Walks. 

Ilfraoombe. Capstone Parade ; Helesborough ; Torr Walks ; Morthoe 
and Woolaeombe ; Combe Martin : Berrynarbor. 

Lynton. Valley of Bocks ; Heddon*s Mouth ; Coast walk to Ilfra- 
combe. 

Lynmontli. Glen Lyn ; Watersmeet ; Countisbury Hill ; Coast walk 
to Glenthome, Porlock, and Minehead. 



ExMOOB. — A country chiefly for pedestrians. Few good roads. 
Inn8 on a homely and simple scale, limited in accommodation. This 
lofty and wild district of hill and moor may be approached from the 
E. by two railways from Taunton, either by Dunster and Minehead, 
or by Dulverton and North Molton. It is usually visited from 

Lynton by Watersmeet and Hilsford Bridge. 

Simonsbatli. 

Withypool. Valley of the Barle. 

Dulverton. Valley of the Exe. Return by 

Porlock Hill (extensive view). 

Porlock. 

Minehead : Dunster (Bly.) 

Taunton. 



The S.E. comer of Devon, extending between the Exe, below 
Exeter, and Dorset, and S. to Torquay, not included in the above 
march route, is chiefly occupied by a line of watering-places more 
suited for permanent residents than passing travellers. This coast 
may be approached by the branches (Q, (m), and (n) given above. 



The Traveller's General View of Devon, 

Devon has been styled, not without reason, the garden of Eng- 
land, from its exuberant vegetation, the results of rich soil and 
favourable climate, warmed by mild sea-breezes on two sides, result- 
ing in products of the garden approaching those of the shores of the 
Mediterranean. Nature has promoted the variety of the landscape by 
protruding the curious crags of granite through the monotonous sur- 
face of moor and peat, and by girding the favoured land with a mag- 
nificent array of cliffs, and an ocean which is in sight from most of its 
tall eminences. The immortal pencil of Turner, and the facile brush 
of Hook, have made artists fomiliar with the grand coast scenery of 
the Start Point, Prawle, Bolt Head and Tail, Mewstone, etc. 

One of the peculiarities of its inland scenery is "a Devonshire 
lane," a hollow- way sunk or worn below the general surfiBtce of the 
country, its high banks overgrown with trees which, owing to the 
height of the banks, meet overhead as in a bower. 

In no part of the county does the scenery exceed in beauty that of 
North Devon, between Porlock, Lynton, and Ilfracombe, where the 
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big rolling hills of Exmoor drop abruptly down into the sea. The high- 
lands composing it belong geologically to the Devonian Series, are 
cleft by deep and very narrow valleys, often densely wooded, varied 
with rocks ; while from the bare and open upland views are obtained 
of the greatest beauty and variety, especially when the sea-cliffs com- 
mand the expanse of the Bristol Channel, an horizon bounded on the 
N. only by the hills of South Wales. 

Dartmoor, the other high and wild district of Devon, furnishes a 
contrast to Exmoor, owing to the granite which forms its nucleus, and 
everywhere thrusts itself above the sur&ce in bare fantastic Tors. 

The skirts of Dartmoor on every side are pierced by deep romantic 
glens, leading to a desolation, but clothed themselves with golden gorse 
and oaks. The rivers Teign, Dart, Plym, Tavy, Erme, and Okement 
flow from the moor through valleys of this description. 

Devon derives its fame from the innumerable heights and hol- 
lows diversifying the surface, to the embellishment of which the 
soil and the climate, and even the labour of man, have contributed. 
The lanes are steep and narrow, and bordered by tangled hedges, 
sometimes thirty feet above the road, sheltering even the hills from 
the rigour of unfriendly blasts. In the deep shadowy combes the 
villages lie nestled, with ruddy walls of clay and roofs of thatch, and 
seldom far from one of those crystal streams which enliven every 
valley of this rocky county. Even the cliffs of the coast are. festooned 
with creepers, while old weather-worn limekilns crown them like 
castles, and woods descend to the very brink of the sea. For those 
who relish less cultivated scenes, Dartmoor presents a waste of rock- 
capped heights and dark morasses, truly forlorn and wild. But the 
tints of the moor are of surpassing beauty, the air most exhilarating, 
and the grandeur of its lonely hills calculated to impress the most 
apathetic tourist. 

With respect to the coast, those portions of it most worthy the 
traveller's attention are the greensand and red sandstone cliffs, rang- 
ing at elevations of 400 ft. and 500 ft. between Seaton and Sidmouth ; 
the mica-slate rocks between the Start Point and Bolt Tail ; the 
romantic grauwacTce shore of Bigbury Bay ; the carbonaceous wooded 
slopes of Clovelly ; and the grauwacke cliffs of Ilfracombe, Combe 
Martin, and Lynton. 

The South Hams, a district bounded by the rivers Tamar and Teign, 
Dartmoor, and the Channel, is called the " garden of Devon,'' from 
its fertility, and contains numerous orchards, which annually supply 
large quantities of cider, prepared in the following manner. The 
apples, when gathered, are exposed in the open air for two or three 
weeks until the brown rot has begun, when they are ground to cheese 
in a mill, and in this broken state heaped up with straw under the 
press. A lever is then applied, and in about two days the juice, or 
must, is expressed. The must is kept in large open vessels until the 
head rises, when it is drawn off into casks. It is then frequently 
racked until the tendency to fermentation is removed. The place of 
manufacture is provincially called the Povndhouse, In this part of 
Devon the valleys are very warm during the summer ; but the visitor 

, with little diflSculty, refresh himself by agreeable changes both 
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of scene and climate. From the cliffs of the coast, when requiring 
relief from the glare of sun and water, he can hasten to the skirts of 
the moor, there to wander through shady dells, amid mossy rocks and 
verdant trees, or along the banks of pellucid streams ; or he may ex- 
plore labyrinthine lanes, and amuse himself with trout -fishing, or by 
sketching the weather-worn cottages of granite, slate, or cob ; or, if 
desirous of more invigorating exercise, he may ascend into Dart- 
moor, and there brace his sinews in the health&l mountain air, and 
delight his soul by grand misty views over those lonely hUls. 
The Devon cottage is still very generally roofed with thatch, with 
walls of cob, which is a concrete of clay and pebbles, very warm, 
and, if kept dry at top and bottom, very durable. A local aphorism 
says, *^ Good cob, a good hat and shoes, and a good heart last for ever.'' 

Devon is famous for its Clouted cream and for its Junket, a mix- 
ture of cream, rennet, spice, and spirits, and the latter is excellent 
when weU made. The following will be found an excellent recipe : 
To a pint of milk warm from the cow add a wineglass of brandy or 
whisky, and about 2 oz. of sugar, together with a small quantity oi 
essence of rennet. Let it stand until the milk thickens, then sift 
sugar over it, and upon the latter spread a spoonful of clouted cream 
thickly and in lumps ; again use the sugar-sifber, and over all grate 
a smaQ quantity of nutmeg. Clouted cream (the merits of which 
need not be enlarged upon) is thus prepared : The milk is strained 
into shallow pans, each containing just enough water to wet the 
bottom of the pan to prevent the milk adhering. In these it is 
allowed to remain imdistarbed for 12 or 24 hours, according to the 
weather. It is then scalded by a fire or the warm bath. In the 
former case it is moved slowly towards the fire, so as to become gra- 
dually heated, and in about 40 or 50 minutes the cream is formed. This 
is Indicated by bubbles, and takes place at a temp, of 180° Fahr. The 
milk is then removed from the fire, and skimmed from 12 to 24 hours 
afterwards. 

This favoured county, finally, has something to present to the 
curiosity of the traveller besides mere beauty and grandeur of scenery. 
It contains the greatest Naval and Military Arsenal combined in the 
British Empire, planted on the shores of a harbour not to be surpassed 
for spaciousness, security, and scenic beauty. The sight of its Docks, 
fitting yards, steam factories, workshops, its palatial barracks, gigantic 
forts and lines, gun wharfs bristling with rows of cannon, and, above 
all, the floating armaments of iron and wooden warships riding 
peacefully on the bosom of Hamoaze, combine to display to the fullest 
the power of Great Britain, and present alone a spectacle worth coming 
far to see. 

II. Sketch of History. 

Before the end of the 6th cent, the English conquest had, 
as a whole, been accompHshed; — that is, all that part of Britain 
had been subdued which was thenceforward to be purely and ex- 
clusively Teutonic. But the complete supremacy of the island was 
yet to be won ; " and the whole west side of the island, including 
not only modern Wales, but the great kingdom of Strathclyde, 
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stretching from Dunbajpton to Chester, and the great peninsula con- 
taining Cornwall, Devon, and part of Somerset, was still in the hands 
of independent Britons." — Freemcm, " Norm. Conquest," i. After the 
year 577, when the British towns of Gloucester, Cirencester, and Bath 
were taken by the English, the river Avon remained for a long period 
the limit between the two races, and Bath was the frontier city. South 
and west of the Avon extended the independent British kingdom of 
Banmonia ; the lord of which, in Dr. Guest's words, must, for some 
time at least, " have been little inferior to the King of Wessex himself, 
either in the extent or in the resources of his dominions." The name 
•* Dumnonii," given to the British tribes inhabiting this western corner 
of the island, first occurs in Ptolemy ; and " Dumnonia," or " Dam- 
nonia " — the Latinised name of the later kingdom — seems to be the 
same with the Cyroric Dy/nad/nt^v/hich survives in the present "Devon,** 
and has been interpreted as meaning "the dark or deep valleys " = 
" deuff neynt " (Corn.) The English settlers, as they gradually 
advanced westward, called themselves Defena8 = men of Devon or 
Dyfiiaint — adopting the British name of the country, and indicating 
by that very fact the broad difference between the English settlements 
in such a district as Devon, where British influence so long lingered, 
and in southern or eastern England, where the Britons were expelled 
or exterminated, and where the " East Sexe " and the " South Sexe," 
the " North Folk " and the " South Folk," altogether blotted out the 
old names and associations of the country in which they established 
themselves. 

But the English did not advance beyond Bath for a considerable 
time. In 658 Cenwealh " fought with the Britons at Pen," in Somer- 
setshire, and drove them beyond the Parret. Taunton at a later period 
became the frontier town of Wessex (it was built by Ina some time 
before 722) ; and the borders of the British kingdom gradually nar- 
rowed, until about 926 Athelstan drove the Britons from Exeter, and 
fixed the Tamar as the limit between them and the English " Defenas." 
But before that time the power and influence of the British kingdom 
had been greatly lessened. Egbert, in 813, "harried" the peninsula 
" from eastward to westward " ; the king of Wessex had been recog- 
nised as the overlord of the British king and kingdom; and the 
supremacy of the English had been fidly established throughout West 
Wales. This is the name given to the country of the Western Britons 
— part of Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall — in the English chronicles, 
as opposed to North Wales, which there embraces the whole of what 
is now the " Principality." " Wales " is the country of the " Wealhas " 
— the "Wealhcyn" — that is, of the "strangers" or "foreigners." 
Compare the word " Walscher " used to this day in German, e.g. in 
the " Wacht am Khein," the principal river of the Fatherland is in- 
voked thus : " Bist Du d*rum noch in Wdlacher nicht " ; which may 
be roughly translated : (Whatever may happen) " will not make you a 
foreigner." All, in short, who were not English were "Wealhas." 
" West Wales " was thus the name by which the English of Wessex 
called the country which the British lords of it knew as " Damnonia " 
or " Dyfiiaint." 

T)amnonia, it should be recollected, was, when the English first 
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came into contact with it, a Christian kingdom. Its chiefs, many of 
whom bore the name of Geraint (Gerontins. It is to a Geraint, " the 
most glorious king of Damnonia,*' that Aldhelm addressed his famous 
letter — ^a.d. 705 — about the keeping of Easter), were distinguished; and 
at least as late as the time of Ina of Wessex, Damnonia was still, both 
in power and dignity, the first of the British kingdoms. Its power had 
delayed the English advance; and when the conquerors did at last 
extend their settlements westward, they had themselves become Chris- 
tians. The result was that the wars of the EngHsh with the West 
Welsh were not wars of extermination, as had been the case in those 
parts of England which had been first conquered and settled. Instead of 
destroying the Britons, or expelling them from the occupied country, 
the English offered them in West Wales better and easier terms. " It 
was conquest, and no doubt fearfcQ and desolating conquest, but it 
was no longer conquest which offered the dreadful alternative of death, 
banishment, or personal slavery. The Christian Welsh could now 
sit down as subjects of the Christian Saxon. The Welshman was 
acknowledged as a man and a citizen. . . . He was no longer a wild 
beast, an enemy, or a slave, but a fellow-Christian Uving under the 
king's peace. There can be no doubt that the great peninsula stretch- 
ing from the Axe to the Land's End was, and still is, largely inhabited 
by men who are only naturalised Englishmen, descendants of the 
Welsh inhabitants, who gradually lost their distinctive language and 
became merged in the general mass of their conquerors. In fact, 
the extinction of the Cornish language in modern Cornwall within com- 
paratively recent times was only the last stage of a process which 
began with the conquests of Cenwealh in the 7th cent. The 
Celtic element can be traced from the Axe, the last heathen frontier, 
to the extremities of Cornwall, of course increasing in amoimt as we 
reach the lands which were more recently conquered, and therefore less 
perfectly Teutonised. Devonshire is less Celtic than Cornwall, and 
Somersetshire is less Celtic than Devonshire, but not one of the three 
counties can be called a pure Teutonic land like Kent or Norfolk." — 
Freeman, " Norm. Conquest," i. pp. 34, 85. 

The last rehcs of the independence of the Danmonian kingdom 
disappeared, it would seem, after Athelstan's visits to W. Wales in 
926 and 928 ; in the former of which years, Howel, " king of the West 
Wealha," made his submission, and in the latter, after driving the 
Britons from Exeter, Athelstan, like the Norman conqueror after him, 
passed W. to the extremity of Cornwall. The British kingdom 
in its earher days had been more powerfal, and perhaps, more 
civilised, than the Damnonia of Boman days. Exeter was the only 
important Boman town in Devon or Cornwall. There were small 
stations at Totnes (ad Durium) and at King's Tamerton (Tamare) ; 
and Ptolemy gives the names of two other towns, " Voliba " and 
"Uxela," as belonging to the Damnonii, but their sites have not been 
ascertained with certainty. At Exeter alone Boman reUcshave been 
found. The only Boman villas as yet discovered were on or near the 
Icenhilde Way, at Uplyme (see p. 36), and near Seaton (see p. 45) — 
both on the extreme border of Devon. The Boman roads which ran 
through the district were certainly not works of the first importance, 

a 
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and were perhaps of British origin. It is possible that this western 
corner of Britain, with its deep valleys, wild hills, and tangled woods, 
had remained in a state of independence under the Boman rule, outside 
its borders. 

The W. counties remained undisturbed for some time after the 
landing of the Norm. Conqueror and the battle of Hastings. Gytha, 
the mother of Harold, and many Englishmen of note and name, took 
refuge at Exeter; and it was not until the spring of 1068 — more 
than twelve months after Hastings, that William appeared before the 
walls of the great western city, and compelled it to surrender (see 
p. 26). The Norman and his " host " then passed W. into Corn- 
wall. The two counties were effectually subdued, and the forfeited 
lands were distributed — ^probably in most cases to such Normans 
or followers of the Norman as had been actually present in this 
western campaign. The king himself, his half brother, Bobert, E. of 
Mortain, Geoffrey, Bishop of Coutances, Baldwin de Brion, " cr. hered,'* 
Sheriff of the county, Balph of Pomeroy — whose descendants, with a 
fortune far different from that of most Norman houses, retained their 
principal castle of Berry until the 16th cent, (see p. 91) — and Judhael 
of Totnes, who was partly of Breton descent, were great western 
landholders. In Devon many smaller English thanes and proprietors 
retained their lands. 

With the exception of the Bastards, now of Kitley, whose ancestor 
held 9 manors at the period of the survey, the chief landed proprietors 
whose descendants still reside in Devon became established in the 
county shortly after the settlement of the kingdom in the 11th cent. 
Such are the Coffins of Portledge ; the Courtenays of Powderham ; 
the Carews of Haccombe ; the Champemownes of Dartington ; the 
Fulfords of Great Fulford; the Fortescues of Castle Hill; and the 
Worths of Worth. 

Besides the description of Devon and CornwaU contained in the 
" Great " or " Exchequer " Domesday Book, the so-called" Exon Domes- 
day," of which the MS. is preserved amongst the cathedral archives 
at Exeter, comprises a record of the 6 western counties— Wilts, 
Dorset, Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall. The entries in the " Exon 
Domesday " are fuller than those in the Great Book itself. They give 
the number of live stock on each estate — oxen, sheep, goats, horses, 
and pigs ; and the book is supposed to contain an exact transcript of 
the original rolls or returns made by the Conqueror's commissioners 
at the time, from which rolls the Great Domesday itself was com- 
piled. Instead of the T. K. E. (tempore regis Edwardi) of the Great 
Domesday, the Exon Domesday uses the phrase " ea die qua Bex 
Edwardus fuit vivus et mortuus " — indicating the day of the Con- 
fessor's death. 

The siege of Exeter Castle by Stephen (see p. 26), and the dis- 
afforesting, in the reign of John, of all parts of Devon with the ex- 
ception of Dartmoor and Exmoor, were no doubt important facts in 
the history of the county. But local events in Devon are not greatly 
-connected with general history until the period of the Wars of 
=j Boses; and even then, although Exeter was besieged for some 
i^s and the great leaders on either side frequently landed on the 
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Devonian ooast or escaped thence, the skirmishes which took place 
here were rather owing to local jealousies, and to disagreements 
between the Yorkist Lord Bonville and the Lancastrian Courtenays, 
than to any strong general feeling in favour of the Ked Rose or the 
White. The rising against Richard III., for which Sir Thomas St. Leger 
suffered at Exeter, was at first organised in support of the young 
prince, Edward V. ; and it was only on the proclamation of his death 
that the leaders transferred their allegiance to Henry of Lancaster. 
The exactions of Henry VII. caused the great Cornish outbreak of 
1497, when Michael Joseph the blacksmith, and Flammock the 
lawyer, led a body of 16,000 men out of the W. counties, were joined 
at Wells by Lord Audley, whom they made their leader, and 
inarched to Blackheath, where they were defeated (see p. 257). The 
Cornish were armed mostly with brownbills and with bows and 
arrows. Their arrows were " the length of a tailor's yard — so strong 
and mighty a bow," says Lord Bacon, *^ were they said to draw." 
This rising, although no doubt a result of immediate discontent, was 
possibly, as Hallam suggests, ** a good deal connected with the opinion 
of Henry's usurpation and the claims of a pretender." — Const. Hiap. 
I. chap. i. At any rate, the discontent and disaffection brought about 
by the exactions of Henry led fche Cornish to fiock readily to the 
standard of Perkin Warbeck, when in the autumn of the same year 
(1497) he landed at Whitesand Bay, near the Land's End, set up his 
standard at Bodmin, and thence advanced to the siege of Exeter. 
The W. counties were again in a flame in 1649, when the reUgious 
changes led to what was known as the "Commotion," the great 
feature of which was another siege of Exeter. (See Sampford Courtenay, 
p. 213 ; Crediton, p. 208 ; Feniton, p. 43 ; and Clyst Heath, p. 63.) 

These W. country risings, and the causes which produced them, 
differ in a very marked manner from the revolts and disturbances 
which occurred from time to time in other parts of England. Devon 
was little, if at all, affected by the discontents and tumults of what 
is genersjly known as "Wat Tyler's rebellion." At this time 
(a.d. 1381), the E. and some of the S. counties were for a time dis- 
organised. The E. counties, especially, were full of woollen manufac- 
turers dissatisfied with their condition, and ready to break at once into 
violence. No such element as yet existed in the W., and, for whatever 
reasons, the " country folk " — the Devonian Jack Millers and Jack 
Straws — were not disposed to act in concert with those of Kent or 
Essex. Strong, vigorous, and independent, much isolated by geo- 
graphical position, and certainly not iminfluenced by their mixture of 
race, the W. men cared Uttle for any grievances but those which they 
experienced themselves. The rising of 1549, contemporary as it was 
with " Ketts' rebeUion " in Norfolk, was, nevertheless, produced by very 
different causes. In Devon and Cornwall the commons rose in defence 
of the " old rehgion" — or, as it should rather be said, in absolute dis- 
like of all change and novelty — a dislike which is still characteristic of 
the true Damnonian. The Norfolk rebeUion was due to the extensive 
enclosing of common lands. Little or nothing was in the latter cour ' 
said of religious changes, and in Devon nothing was heard of comi 
lands. 

a 2 
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The age of Elizabeth is this county's golden age. It was not 
certainly from any infusion of Celtic blood that the W. adventurers 
acquired their mastery of the sea, or the energy and daring with which 
they sought out new lands, and planted them. True Celts have never 
cared much for the sea. But the extensive seaboard was favourable 
to the development of a hardy, nautical race ; and in the Drakes, 
Raleighs, and Hawkinses, who so long kept the Devonian harbours 
astir, there is to be traced precisely the same spirit of adventure which 
animated their Teutonic ancestors who first settled in the W. or which 
was still more strikingly displayed by the northern Vikings and sea- 
rovers. The great Devonian seamen of Elizabeth's reign were, for 
the most part, sons of the smaller landowners whose manor-houses 
were near the coast. Such were the Hawkinses ; and such were the 
half-brothers. Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir Humphrey Gilbert — sons, 
by successive marriages, of the same mother — Margaret Champer- 
nowne. The history of Devon at this time — at least the most 
active life which was stirring in the county — is bound up with the 
story of her harbours and seaside towns, and is in close connection 
with the general history of England. Sir John Hawkins, whose 
homes were at Plymouth and at Slapton, near Dartmouth, is brought 
conspicuously before us in the later volumes of Mr. Froude's " Eliza- 
beth.*' Baleigh throughout his life maintained his connection with 
Devon, and spoke always, says the gossiping Aubrey, with a strong 
Devonian accent. Elizabeth, says Fuller (" Worthies "), was wont to 
say of the Devon gentry, that " they were all born courtiers with a 
becoming confidence." It is only necessary to refer to the historical 
sketch of Plymouth (see p. 116) for proof of the activity which pre- 
vailed in the W. throughout the latter half of the 16th cent. 

The history of Devon during the Civil War is much involved, 
and is greatly in need of carefol local investigation. Here it is only 
necessary to say that the towns (and especially Plymouth — the long 
siege of which is noticeable ; see p. 117) were for the most part strongly 
Parliamentarian, whilst the coimty generally, led by the gentry, was 
on the side of the king. At different periods of the war nearly all the 
great leaders on either side found their way to the W. The King 
and Prince Charles reviewed Rupert's army at Crediton, and 
passed westward to Plymouth and into Cornwall. The Queen made 
Exeter her headquarters for some time, gave birth there to the 
Princess Henrietta, and escaped thence to Launceston. General 
Ruthin, the governor of Plymouth, followed Sir Ralph Hopton into 
Cornwall, and was defeated by him upon Braddock Down, as a result 
of which battle a treaty of peace was concluded between the counties 
of Devon and Cornwall, which did not, however, long remain unbroken. 
Prince Rupert lay for some time before Plymouth ; and Fairfax and 
Cromwell, coming at last into the W., shattered the last relics of King 
Charles's influence there. (Fairfax successfully besieged Dartmouth ; 
but for the journal of his proceedings in the county see Sprigge's 
" Anglia Rediviva." Joshua Sprigge was a chaplain attached to the 
army.) The various skirmishes which took place in Devon are noted 

heir proper routes. None were of great importance. At a later 
^ many bodies of " club-men " were organised in Devon, 
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nominally for the protection of the county against the marauders of 
either side. 

The landing of William of Orange at Brixham (Nov. 6, 1688) 
is perhaps the event most fraught with important restilts which has 
ever taken place in Devon. All the history of this period may be 
read in the pages of Lord Macaulay ; but the fact that the great land- 
owners of the county were slow to join the prince deserves mention 
here. It was not until after he reached Exeter that a Mr. Burrington, 
then living at Hollacombe, near Crediton, appeared as the first of his 
Devonian adherents. The county, in fact, with its old dislike of 
change, long remained, if not actively Jacobite, yet very far from what 
Horace Walpole calls " George-a-bite." Wolfe, the hero of Quebec, 
who was stationed at Exeter in 1764, writes in the December of that 
year that " although the female branches of the Tory families caone, 
not one man would accept an invitation to the ball which celebrated 
the king's birthday." 

It is tmnecessary to dwell on the later history of the W. The 
development of its great harbours, and especially of Plymouth, where 
the dockyard was established in the reign of Will, III., only raised 
to higher importance and efficiency the advantages of seaboard which 
had from the first brought prosperity to Devon. 

III. Antiquities. 

PRiMiEVAL Period. — No part of England is richer in primaeval anti- 
quities than Devonshire. The high land of Dartmoor contains examples 
of the cromlech, the stone circle, and the primitive hut, which may 
compete with any in Wales, and which are only exceeded in size and 
importance by those in Brittany or in Ireland. 

The origin and history of these remains are altogether tmcertain. 
Ethnologists are at present inclined to believe that 3 distinct waves 
of migration passed over Europe, including the British Islands, before 
the arrival of the earliest Teutonic settlers — the first, Turanian, of 
which the Finnic races in N. Europe are surviving representatives ; 
the second, Gaelic ; and the third, Cymric, represented by the Cornish, 
the Welsh, and the Bretons. Competent archaeologists are strongly 
disposed to assign many of these stone relics to the first or Turanian 
period ; but this is as yet mere speculation. Nothing has hitherto 
been discovered in connection with them which enables us to give 
them, with certainty, to either of these periods. Mr. Fergusson 
('* Eude Stone Monuments," 1872) wishes to regard them as for the 
most part belonging to the historical era, and many of them to a 
comparatively recent time. It must suffice to refer to that book as a 
storehouse of information on the subject ; but although it seems prob- 
able that the erection of rude stone monuments may have been con- 
tinued in some regions (and especially in N. Europe) to a time far 
within the historical era, we have no data from which we can assign 
any period to their first introduction. They have been found to exist 
not only in the British Islands and in other parts of Europe, but in 
N. Africa (Algeria and Tripoli), W. Asia, and India. Much, however, 
has yet to be learned concerning them ; and a careful reading ' ' 
Mr. Fergusson's book will probabl^'^ lead to the conclusion that we £ 
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as yet hardly in a position to form any decided judgment with respect 
to their age or history. Two of Mr. Fergusson's propositions are 
accepted by all competent antiquaries — (1) that the rude stone monu- 
ments are generally sepulchral, or connected directly or indirectly 
with faneral rites ; and (2) that they are not temples in any usual or 
appropriate sense of the term. The tourist should be especially 
warned against all such theories as connect the cromlechs and stone 
circles with Druidism, and its supposed rites. The rites and the 
" Druidism '* are in most cases as shadowy and unreal as the theories 
which have been founded on them ; and it will be well to remember 
that a thorough examination of the remains themselves, and a careful 
comparison of them with similar rehcs existing in other parts of the 
world, are the only means by which we can hope to arrive at any 
certain knowledge of their origin. 

The remains may be thus classified : 1. Cromlechs or " dolmens.** 
The latter is the term used by Mr. Fergusson, and by continental 
antiquaries. 2. Stone circles, generally called "sacred" circles. 
3. Upright stones disposed in avenues. 4. The single stone, " maen 
hir,*' or "long stone." 5. Kistvaens, or "stone chests." 6. Logans, 
or "rocking stones.*' 7. Eock basins. 8. Huts and pounds, or 
" walled villages." 9. Bridges. 10. Hill castles and camps. Of these 
various classes it may be said at once that some (logans and rock 
basins) are more probably natural rather than artificial ; and that there 
is no reason why others (pounds or villages, castles and camps) should 
not be, as they almost certainly are in some cases, of much later date 
than the great monuments of unwrought stone, such as cromlechs and 
circles. 11. Boundary lines. 

1. Cromlechs. — These, which consist of a large cap or covering 
stone raised on 3 or more supporters, seem to be, in all cases, 
sepulchral monuments. The name cromlech {crom, bowed or bending ; 
lech, a stone) does not seem to have been in use before the end of the 
16th cent. ; and it is even doubtful whether it is not of much later 
introduction. In Cornwall, cromlechs are called " quoits.*' (The name 
dolmen J from da/ul (Breton), a table, and maen, a stone, is equally 
modem, but although more truly applicable than " cromlech," it has 
not been generally adopted in this country.) They may be classed as — 
(1) Three-piUared cromlechs ; such is the Spinsters' Bock at Drews- 
teignton (see p. 133), if not the solitary, certainly the finest, example 
of a cromlech in Devon. (2) Four-pillared cromlechs. (3) Many- 
pillared cromlechs, of which there are no examples in this county. 

It has often been asserted that aU monuments of this class, at least 
in Europe, were originally hidden within earthen tumuli, or great 
cairns of stones. This is no doubt true of some. In Borlase's time a 
great part of the covering cairn remained about Zennor Quoit ; and a 
second small cromlech near Lanyon was only disinterred fi'om its 
cairn in 1790. But it is impossible to suppose that such a cromlech 
as that at Drewsteignton — where the support of the capstone on its 
3 uprights is an evident tour de force — was ever so buried. It was 
intended to be seen and wondered at ; and may, perhaps, be of the 
'^ature of a cenotaph, and commemorate some chief or hero who fell 

ight either on the spot or at a distance firom his own country. 
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At any rate, no traces of interment were found under or near this 
cromlech when the ground was examined in 1862. 

Many of these cromlechs were probably disinterred in very early 
times, in the hope of discovering treasure. For these, and for other 
reasons, it would be dangerous (in most cases) to assume that the date 
of the latest coin or other object discovered in it marks that of the 
monument itself. An account of the sepulchral arrangements dis- 
covered within the remarkable chamber cromlechs in Guernsey, first 
opened in 1837 by Mr. Lukis, will be found in the first volume of 
the " Journal ** of the ArcheBological Institute. If the contents there 
discovered may be accepted as sufficient evidence, these cromlechs 
belonged to the so-called " Stone " period, and are therefore of extreme 
antiquity. 

2. Stone Circles. — These consist of upright blocks of stone, one of 
them higher than its fellows like the trilithon at Stonehenge, ranged 
at intervals in a circular form, which in most instances are certainly 
sepulchral, since deposits have been found in them. " In France they 
are hardly known, though in Algeria they are very frequent. In 
Denmark and Sweden they are both numerous and important ; but it 
is in the British Islands that circles attained their greatest develop- 
ment." — Fergicsaon, The great example in England of this class is 
Stonehenge. Abiury was still vaster; and the circle of Stennis in 
Orkney is larger than any on the continent. There are, on Dartmoor, 
Scorhill Circle (see p. 135), the Grey Wethers (see p. 138), Fern worthy 
Circle (see p. 137), and circles at Merrivale Bridge (see pp.204, 205). 
The Devonian circles are all of comparatively small dimensions. (The 
larger class of circles generally measure about 300 fb. in diameter ; 
the smaller about 100 feet.) It would seem that there are no circles 
in Wales or in Anglesea. 

The number of stones in all these circles varies. 

3. Alignments, or upright stones disposed in avenues. — Of all 
the rude stone remains, these are the most mysterious. They are 
formed by 2, 3, or more paraDel rows of stones, for the most part 
running in straight lines, but sometimes wining. The most re- 
markable example, probably, in the world, is the great avenue at 
Camao, near Quiberon Bay, in Brittany, where 8 and more parallel 
rows of stones, some of them 20 feet high, wind over the heaths for 
a length of some miles. But neither in Brittany, nor on Dartmoor, 
where similar remains on a much smaller scale abound, is there any 
tradition as to their origin or probable use. They have frequently 
been called "serpent temples," and have been regarded as relics 

• of an ancient Ophite worship ; but this theory is not even supported 
by the form of the remains themselves, which are rarely sinuous. On 
Dartmoor they are invariably straight, and are found in direct con- 
nection with cairns and circles which are probably sepulchral. The 
most striking examples are near Kestor Bock (see p. 136), on ChaUa- 
combe Down (see p. 160), under Black Tor (see p. 203), and the 
finest of all at Merrivale Bridge. The Challacombe Down Avenue 
consists of a triple line of stones ; and on Coryton Ball are 7 or 8 
parallel rows, extending for 100 yards (see p. 97). 

It is worth notice that at Merrivale Bridge the southern avei 
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is terminated by 2 larger stones, one fallen, and that there are 2 
other stones still standing, at a little distance, but nearly in a line 
with the avenue. The avenues near Kestor ended with 3 stones, 
called the " Three boys." At the head of the lines of St. Barbe 
(part of the Camac alignments) is a group of stones, 2 of which are 
the largest and finest blocks in the neighbourhood ; and in front of the 
line of great stones which formerly existed near Kits Coity-house — 
the famous Kentish cromlech — are 2 fallen obelisks, called by the 
country people the " coffin stones." The similarity seems to indicate 
that all these alignments were erected on some recognised principle. 

The chief avenues on Dartmoor closely adjoin, and are no doubt in 
immediate connection with, large and important settlements. The 
common round Kestor is covered with hut-circles and lines of enclo- 
sure. At Merrivale Bridge hut-circles are numerous ; and it is very 
rarely indeed (if at all) that an avenue occurs alone. That the re- 
mains are connected with sepulchral rites is highly probable ; but the 
circumstances under which they are found seem to indicate that they 
belonged to the permanent burial-place of the settlement, rather than 
to the graves of fighting men, buried where they fell. 

4. Single, npright StonoB (Maenher). — These are almost certainly 
sepulchral. Many examples occur on Dartmoor, 

5. ** Kistvaens " or Stone Chests. — These generally contained the 
body, unbumt ; but when of smaller size, they held the burnt bones. 
Amongst the best examples on Dartmoor are those at Yartor (see 
p. 186), on Cawsand (see p. 66), and at Hound Tor Down (see p. 144), 
the last almost perfect. 

6. Logans, or Bocking-stones. — "Logan" is the Welsh "Llogi," to 
shake ; and " to logg " is still used in the sense of " to rock " in some 
parts of Devon and Cornwall. That by far the greater part of these 
stones rock from natural causes is more than probable. It has been 
suggested that they were used by the Druids as a kind of ordeal ; but 
this, like all other Druidical conjectures, is entirely unsupported by 
proof. Logan stones exist in all parts of the world. Pliny describes 
one at Harpasa, in Asia, that could be moved with the finger : " Cautes 
stat horrenda, uno digito mobilis." — Hist, Nat, ii. 96. The most im- 
portant example in Devon is the *' Rugglestone " at Widecombe (see 
p. 191) ; there are others on Rippon Tor (the Ifntcrackers, which have 
nearly ceased to move or log, see p. 144), and in the bed of the Teign. 

7. Eock Basins. — These are found on the summits of nearly every 
tor on Dartmoor ; and there is no instance in which it is not at once 
evident that they have been produced by the natural disintegration of 
the granite. Rock basins have been found, however, in some parts of 
the world which are as clearly artificial. On the capstones of the great 
cromlechs in N. Afi:ica are some large square basins (the largest 
3 ft. square), with shallow troughs leading from one to another, not so 
deep as the basins, and 4 in. broad (Sir J. G» Wilkinson). It need 
hardly be said that these basins may be of much later date than the 
cromlechs themselves. On Dartmoor the rock basins are irregularly 
"haped, but generally approach to a circle. A valuable paper on the 

ock Basins of Dartmoor, by Mr. G. W. Ormerod, will be found in the 
Foumal of the Geological Soc," voL xv. (1869). 
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8. Huts ; and Founds or Walled Villages. — Of these there are many 
interesting remains, and a sufficient description of them will be found 
in the routes. The most important examples are at Keator Bock 
(see pp. 136, 137) ; at Gri^nspound (see pp. 149, 150), the best example of 
a waUed village ; and at Merrivale Bridge (see p. 204). 

9. Bridges. — Some of these on Dartmoor, formed of large flat slabs 
of granite, are of great antiquity. The most striking are those at 
Bellaford Bridge (see p. 186), and at Post Bridge (see p. 198), and a 
bridge over the North Teign (see p. 135). 

10. Hill Castles and Camps. — The most perfect are — Cadbury (see 
p. 33) ; Hembnry Fort, near Honiton (see p. 40) ; Membnry and Mnibury 
(see p. 37) ; Sidbnry and Woodbury (see p. 52) ; Castle Dike, near Chud- 
leigh (see p. 179) ; Hembury (see p. 185) ; Frestonbory and Cranbrook 
(see pp. 132, 133) ; Wooston (see p. 149) ; Clovelly Dikes (see p. 268) ; and 
Oldbarrow (see p. 288). These are all earthworks; and although 
there is evidence, in many cases, that some of these camps were 
used at a later period (after the departure of the Romans), there 
is nothing to show by what race they were originally constructed. 
East Devon is especially rich in ancient earthworks, the greater part 
of which have been described by Mr. P. O. Hutchinson in the " Journal 
of the Archaeological Association," and in the " Transactions of the 
Devonshire Association." Their number indicates that this part of 
the county must have been thickly populated, and (if the camps are 
of the same date as the tim:iuli and barrows) at a very early period. 

11. Boundary lines. — These are frequent on Dartmoor and in Corn- 
wall. On Dartmoor they have sometimes been called " trackways," 
but they are certainly not roads. They are formed of large blocks of 
granite, and were probably used as guides in snow and across the forest. 
The one between Hound Tor and Great Tor is the best. One of them, 
the central trackway referred to in the notice of Grimspound, ran, 
in all probabihty, from Hameldown to Crockem Tor, and thence to 
Roborough Down, between Plymouth and Tavistock. Thus it divided 
Dartmoor, and extended from 12 to 14 miles. It ranges E. and W. 
** Considerable portions of it can still be traced ; but a large extent of it 
rests rather upon the testimony of tradition than upon the evidence of 
existing reipains." It is recognised by the moormen as the central 
track ; all above it is called the north, all below it the south country. 
The peat-cutters are said to come upon it below the surface in some 
places. In Cornwall, the Giant's Hedge is the most important ancient 
boundary ; but many others exist. A careful examination of them, 
in both counties, might assist us greatly in tracing the gradual advance 
of the English westward. 

Roman Period. — The Romans have left but few traces of their 
presence in Devon and Cornwall. The greater part of both these 
counties seems to have been wild and covered with wood ; and they 
were chieily important as containing the tin districts, and the harbours 
from which the metal was conveyed across to Gaul. The chief Roman 
road was a continuation of the Fosse and Icenhilde Ways, which seem 
to have met on the eastern borders of Devon. Passing by Honiton 
it ran to Exeter (Isca Danmoniorum), and thence nearly in the Iv 
of the present railway to Totnes (Statio ad Durium) and Ki] 
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Tamerton (Tamare), where it crossed the Tamar, and proceeded on- 
wards, in ail probability, into Cornwall. Its line in that county, how- 
ever, has not been accurately traced ; and the whole road west of Isca 
seems to have been of comparatively small importance. The Fosse 
Way is described by many of the later chroniclers as running " from 
Totnes to Caithness " : an expression used in the Welsh Mabinogion 
to denote the whole length of the island, from north to south. Besides 
this principal road, a second of less consequence ran from Exeter to 
the north coast. 

The most important Boman relics in the county, except the 2 
villas already mentioned, have been discovered from time to time 
at Exeter, which contained ntmierous temples and public buildings. 
The Greek and other coins which have been found here (see p. 25) 
were embedded at a considerable depth, under the line of the Eoman 
road, which crossed the city from E. to W., and is in fact the present 
High Street. The fact proves the very early period at which Exeter in 
all probability served as the chief emporium for the tin of the moorlands. 

Medieval Period. — Charohes. — Monastic and other charters and 
instruments, as well as " The Taxation of Pope Nicholas, 1291," 
abundantly prove that Devon was well supplied with churches at an 
early dafce. Many of these will repay careful investigation, and the 
most interesting are duly mentioned in the routes. Although at 
first sight they may appear to be of Perp. character throughout, 
yet upon close examination they will be found in most instances to 
retain some traces of an earlier style. A Norm, doorway, a first 
Pointed window, or a Decorated arcade, or even such minor details as a 
moulding, a piscina, or a bracket, will frequently establish the fact 
that a building was erected long before the 14th or 15th cent., to 
which period more than one such has been frequently ascribed merely 
because its window tracery is of third Pointed date, during the pre- 
valence of which style most of our Devonian churches underwent 
the very extensive repairs which their age had rendered necessary. 
In some parts of N. Devon the towers are of the enriched Somer- 
set type, and are very fine. Bichly carved pulpits and chancel- 
screens of wood are among the chief peciiliarities of Devonian 
churches. Norfolk and Suffolk are the only English counties which 
in this respect admit of any comparison with Devon ; and it may be 
remarked that the general designs, and even the patterns, are very 
similar in these widely separated districts. In Devon there is reason 
to believe that in some parishes the art of wood-carving became 
hereditary in certain families, and also that the monks executed a 
great deal of the chromatic decoration. 

The churches best worthy of attention in Devon are the following. 
(The most important are marked with an asterisk.) 

Korman. — No perfect Norm. ch. remains in Devon, but it is clear, 
from the number of fonts and other fragments, as well as the evidence 
already adduced, that the county was covered with small churches 
soon after the Conquest. Besides fonts. Norm, portions remain at 
Exeter Cathedral (see pp. 8, 11, transeptal towers), Sidbury (see p. 51), 
South Brent (see p. 95, tower), Ilfracombe (see p. 253, tower), Bishop's 
'g^iton (see p. 84), Marystowe (see p. 230), a«nd elsewhere. 
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Early English. — ^Sampford Feverell (see p. 4), Brent Tor (see p. 76 
plain, but interesting &om its situation), *Ottery (see p. 47, aisles and 
transeptal towers), Branseombe (see p. 57), Haceombe (see p. 151, the 
finest brasses in Devon are here), *Ayeton Giffard (see p. 288), 
*Emiington (see p. 241, tower and spire), *Backfastleigh (see p. 188, 
tower and chancel), Lustleigh (see p. 147, parts only), *Combe Martin 
(see p. 282, transepts and central tower), *Berrynarbor (see pp. 282, 283, 
parts), Morthoe (see p. 251, parts). 

Decorated. — *Exeter Cathedral (see p. 8, the whole, except the 
transeptal tow^ers), Axminster (see p. 85, parts), *Ottery (see p. 47, 
nave, chancel, and Lady chapel), Bartington (see p. 92, tower only 
remains), Bigbnry (see p. 239), Flympton St. Mary (see p. 100, parts). 
Beer Ferrers (see p. 223, parts), Tawstock (see p. 247), *Benbury (see 
p. 87), Bingmore (see p. 289, tower and chancel), Ashbnrton (see p. 188, 
N. aisle, arcadiog, and tower). 

Ferpendicnlar. — The following churches appear to have been 
entirely re1)uilt during the 14l£ and 15th cent., and ahnost the 
whole of the screens are of the latter period. *Tiyerton (see p. 31, 
throughout with the exception of a Perp. doorway), *Crediton (see 
p. 208), Bridestow (see p. 233), *Cnllompton (see p. 5, with fine 
screen), Flymtree (see p. 6, good screen), Bradninch (see p. 6, good 
screen), Honiton (see p. 89), ^Awliscombe (see p. 39), *Ottery (see 
p. 47, N. aisle), *Colyton (see p. 44), *Kenton (see p. 80, very good 
screen), Ashton (see p. 181), Bridford (see p. 181, except Dec. chancel), 
*I)oddiscombleigh (see p. 181, nave and N. aisle, with fine stained 
glass), Marldon (see p. 160), *Faignton (see p. 162, with stone screen), 
*Totnes (see p. 89), *Harberton (see p. 93, stone pulpit and very fine 
screen). Little Hempston (see p. 93), ^Dartmouth (see p. 168, very rich 
stone pulpit and oak screen), *Modbury (see p. 288), *Boyey Traeey 
(see p. 140), *Wideeombe (see p. 190), Chagford (see p. 131), *Tavistock 
(see p. 216), ''Buckland Monachomm (see p. 218), *Kelly (see p. 230, 
with much old glass), *S. Sydenham (see p. 222, old glass), St. Andrew's, 
Flymouth (see p. 104), Tamerton Foliot (see p. 124), *Cheriton Bishop (see 
p. 64), Lapford (see p. 244), *Goldridge (see p. 244, very fine screen), 
*Chulmldigh (see p. 245, very fine tower and good screen), *Gombe 
Martin (see p. 282, very fine tower, good woodwork), *Berr3marbor 
(see p. 283, very fine tower), Marwood (see p. 249), *Hartland (see 
p. 269, fine screen), *8onth Molten (see p. 287, fine tower), ^Bishop's 
Nympton (see p. 287, very fine tower). North Molten (see p. 287), 
*Ghittlehampton (see p. 246, finest tower in the county), *Atherington 
(see p. 246, very fine roodscreen), Buckland-in-the-Moor (see p. 189, 
roodscreen). Tor Bryan (see p. 87, painted glass and screen). 

Several churches which have been rebuilt, and are excellent ex- 
amples of modem architecture, should be mentioned here : St. Mary 
Church, Torquay (see p. 159), and Tealmpton (see p. 242). St. John's 
Church, Torquay (see p. 153), by BuUerfield, is also very good. It should 
also be added that the majority of the Devonian churches, including 
the Cathedral, have been thoroughly restored during the last 25 
years either by subscription or private liberality, and in many i" 
stances the work has been performed in a thoroughly conserva 
spirit, whilst in others the, perhaps inevitable, destruction of n: 
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that was interesting to the ecclesiologist and antiquary is to be 
deplored. 

There are many wayside, village, churchyard, and market crosses 
still remaining in the county. They have received but scant notice froin 
iQcal antiquaries, but the interest in them lately appears to have 
somewhat reviVed, and many of them have been recently restored. 
Those on the eastern side of Dartmoor have formed the subject of a. 
careful paper by Mr. G. W. Ormerod (" Trans. Devon Assoc," 1874). 
They are generally plain and devoid of the beauty of some of those in 
Cornwall. The Coplestone Cross, however, near Crediton (see p. 243), 
forms an exception, and deserves notice. A few of those in Mid 
Devon were described by Mr. T. Hughes, " Gentleman's Mag.," Sept. 
1862. 

Castles and Bomestic Arehiteetare. — The Castles to be noticed* are — 
Hexnyock (see p. 4; Edwardian, few remains), *Okehamptoii (see p. 
67; Edwardian, interesting and picturesque), Lidford (see p. 73), 
Exeter (see p. 17; few remains), Fowderham (see p. 78^eaxHest re- 
maining portion Kich. II.), *Compton (see p. 161 ; early 16th cent., 
very curious and interesting), ^Totnes (see p. 89), *Berry Pomeroy 
(see p. 90 ; Edwardian, and large ruins of a Tudor mansion), 
*Plympton (see p. 101; Hen. III.), Oidleigh (see p. 135; small 
remains). It is unnecessary to repeat here the remarks which will be 
foimd on pp. 17 and 89, relating to the "mottes " (or mound) of many 
of these castles. No true keep-tower exists at present in Devon or 
Cornwall, with the exception perhaps of that at Okehampton. 

Doxnestie ArdLitecture.— *Holcombe Bogus (see p. 3; Eliz. and 
earher Tudor), *Bradfleld (see p. 6 ; Eliz.), Gatehouse of Shute (see 
p. 38 ; Tudor), Hayes Barton (see p. 59 ; Tudor, only interesting as 
the birthplace of Sir W. Raleigh), Bradley (see p. 86 ; very good 15th 
cent.), *Bartington (see p. 92), *01d Parsonage at Little Hempston (see 
p. 98 ; 14th cent., very good). Fardel (see p. 99 ; Tudor, small remains), 
Boringdon (see p. 227 ; Tudor), Eilworthy, Walreddon, and CoUacombe 
Barton (see pp. 217, 218, 221 ; all Tudor), Sydenham (see p. 230 ; EUz.), 
*01d Morwell House (see p. 124 ; 15th cent.), Warleigh (see p. 125 ; 
Tudor), *Wear Oiffard (see p. 266 ; 15th cent., very good), Leigh, in 
Churchstow (see p. 237 ; 15th and 16th cent.) At Bindon, in the par. 
of Axmouth (see p. 65), is a curious 15th cent, domestic chapel. The 
almshouses at Moreton Hampstead (see p. 148) are good examples of 
late Elizabethan (or perhaps Jacobean) work. Forde House, Newton 
Abbot (see p. 86) is Jacobean. There are numerous other examples of 
lesser importance scattered over the county, many of which are duly 
referred to in the routes. 

Devon has few remains of Monastic Buildings. The principal are — 
Tor Abbey (see p. 154 ; Fremonstratensian), Buckfast Abbey (see p. 183 ; 
Cistercian), Tavistock (see p. 214; Benedictine), and Buckland (see 
p. 218 ; Cistercian). There are some remains of the conventual buildings 
at Flympton (see p. 100; Augustinian) and at Hartland (see p. 270). 
For all particulars concerning the religious houses of Devon and 
Cornwall, see Dr. OUver^s " Monasticon Dioecesis Exoniensis," Exeter, 
1846, and Mr. Brooking Eowe's "Cistercian Houses of Devon " in the 
IS. Devon Assoc." 
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Those who are desirous of studying ancient geological forma- 
tions will find Devon well adapted to such a purpose. Its rugged 
coasts, mainly composed of the older rocks, display a variety of in- 
structive sections, and the mines afford exceptional opportunities of 
descending through the crust of the earth and examining its struc- 
ture. The geologist may obtain in this county abundant evidence of 
physical convulsions which have modified the surface. He will find 
igneous rocks which have been protruded from great depths; sedi- 
mentary deposits rendered crystalline by heat, or contorted by some 
local disturbance ; stanniferous gravel, apparently accumulated by a 
flood which inundated the country; the remains of forests buried 
beneath the sand of the shore ; beaches raised 40 and 50 fb. above the 
present level of the sea; and a great part of the country rent by 
ancient fissures of unknown depth, now filled with a store of mineral 
treasure. 

Besides the work of Sir Henry De la Beche on the geology of 
Cornwall, Devon, and West Somerset, and the Beport of Messrs. 
Sedgwick and Murchison in the "Transactions of the Geological 
Society,'* the geology of Devon has been largely illustrated by Mr. 
W. Pengelly, Mr. G. W. Ormerod, Mr. B. N. Worth and Mr. 
Vicary, whose papers will be found in the " Transactions of the Devon. 
Association," as well as by Mr. Townshend, M. Hall and others. To 
the admirable sketch of the geology of the county contained in the 
address delivered by Mr. Pengelly as president of the Devon Asso- 
ciation for the year 1867, and to his subsequent "Notes on recent 
Notices of the Geology and Palaeontology of Devonshire," the following 
notice is largely indebted. 

The rocks, deposits, and chief geological features of the county may 
be arranged in chronological series as follows : 

1. The Metamorphic schists forming the southern angle of Devon ; 
the Prawle and the Bolt. These, which consist of mica and 
chlorite slates, have been attributed to the Cambrian Series, the most 
ancient sedimental rocks which exist, save those known as the " Lau- 
rentian Series." But the tfnie geological age of these rocks is a 
problem difficult to solve. Both Dr. Harvey Holl / and the late 
Mr. Jukes have considered them to belong to the " Devonian " period ; 
but if they can be connected with the metamorphic rocks of South 
Cornwall they may possible be Lower Silurian (or Cambrian). Mr. 
Pengelly has, however, explained the great difficulty which exists in 
assigning a Lower Silurian age to the Start and Bolt rocks simply 
because they were probably metamorphosed by the same agency, and at 
the same time, as the undoubted Lower Silurian beds of Gorran, and the 
Dodman in Cornwall, whereas the truth may be, and probably is, that 
the two sets of rocks were coeval, not in their origin, but in their 
naetamorphoses only. 

2. The Devonian rocks, slates, grits, and limestones, lying between 
the Bristol Channel on the N., and a line drawn through Bar 
staple and Clayhanger S. ; as well as those in S. Devon, between t 
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parallel of Newton Bushel and Tavistock N., and that of Start Bay and 
Hope. 

3. The Carboniferous rocks, covering the whole of central and w^est 
Devon. 

4. The Granites of Dartmoor. 

5. The Bocks of the Kew Bed Sandstone series : Sandstones, Con- 
glomerates, and Marls occupy the greater part of E. Devon, and 
protrude in a long tongue from Crediton to Jacobstow, near Oke- 
hampton. The Felspathic Trapa^ occurring for the most part on the 
border of these Bed rocks, seem to belong to the same period. 

6. The Lias found at the base of the cliff E. from Axmouth. 

7. The Greensands and Chalks, at Beer Head and other parts of S.E. 
Devon, with outliers on the Haldons. 

8. The Lignites, Clays, and Sands, forming what is known as the 
Bovey deposit. 

9. The Gravels overlying these beds, and found on the simimits of 
Haldon and elsewhere. 

10. The Ossiferous Caverns: Kent's Cavern, the Brixham Caves, 
and those of Chudleigh, Yealmpton, and Oreston. 

11. The Ealsed Beaches and Submerged Forests, the relative age of 
which is well established. 

Devon thus exhibits formations representing the three great geolo- 
gical epochs — the FalsBOzoic (Nos. 1, 2, and 3), the Mesozoic (Nos. 5 and 
7), and the CsBnozoic (Nos. 8, 9, 10, and 11). Some brief notes may be 
made on each division of the series. 

(1) The rocks of the Prawle and the Bolt (whether they are Cam- 
brian or merely Devonian, must remain a vexed question) form a 
singularly wild and romantic coast line. Mica slate is chiefly notice- 
able near the Bolt Head, and, according to Sir H. De la Beche, the 
Prawle is principally composed of Gneiss rock. No one but Sir Henry 
appears, however, to have detected this. The late Mr. John Prideaux 
held that the Eddystone rock was the only rock of gneiss in England ; 
but Mr. E. N. Worth contends that Mr. Prideaux was mistaken, since 
he has discovered that the rocks upon which the Breakwater Fort are 
built are gneissic also. The Gneiss rocks of the Eddystone have been 
regarded as a connecting link between the slates of the Lizard and 
the Bolt. 

(2) The rocks now termed Devonicm were formerly embraced by the 
term grcmwacke or greywache^ and it was held that they, together with 
the culmiferous series above them, belonged to the Transition rocks 
(Cambrian-Silurian). But in 1839, Messrs. Sedgwick and Murchison, 
after an examination of Devon, where, and in Cornwall, these rocks are 
chiefly developed, expressed their conviction " that the great mass of 
the strata which support and appear to pass upward into the culm field, 
are the equivalents of the Old Red system, properly so called " ; and 
they proposed for these older rocks of Devon " the term Devonian sys- 
tem, as that of all the great intermediate deposits between the Silurian 
and the Carboniferous Systems." The term has in effect been soused ; 
and has been regarded as chronologically exchangeable for " Old Red 
° — dstone." The characteristic "Old Red " rocks, however, so largely 

ped in Scotland, Herefordshire, and elsewhere — red sandstones 
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and conglomerates — are not found at all here; and the " Devonian " 
rocks — clay -slates, grey limestones, and brown sandstones and flags — 
have no lithologicaJ resemblance to them. " The former, moreover, 
are crowded with remains of fish and em-ypteridean crustaceans, none 
of which, when Sedgwick and Murchison proposed the term 'Devo- 
nian,' had been found in this country; whilst our rooks teem with 
sponges, corals, encrinites, trilobites, and shells, none of which occur 
in the supposed contemporary rocks north of the Bristol Channel.*'-^ 
W. Pengelly. On these grounds, as on some others, the decision of Sir 
E. Murchison, that the Old Bed Sandstone and the Devonian rocks are 
strictly contemporary systems, and that each system completely fills 
up the Siluro-Carboniferous interval, although very generally adopted, 
has been objected to firom time to time. Mr. Pengelly considers " that 
there are in Devon no representatives of the Lower and Middle Old 
Bed rocks of Scotland, but that the lowest beds of the former are on 
the horizon of the upper division of the latter." The Old Red and 
Devonian beds, he considers, fill collectively, but not separately, the 
Siluro-Carboniferous interval, and there are two divisions of the latter 
beds which are later than the upper division of the Old Bed. The divi- 
sions of the former series he arranges thus : Lower Danmonian (or 
Devonian) : localities — Meadfoot, Torquay ; Mudstone, Lynton, Looe, 
Polperro, Fowey : this division is of the same date as the Upper Old 
Bed of Dura Den. Middle Damnonian : Bradley Valley, Ilfracombe, 
Wolborough, Babbacombe, Dartington, Berry Head, Plymouth, and 
other limestone districts. Upper Banmonian : Petherwyn, Baggy Point, 
Pilton, Tintagel. The fact that the so-called *' Polperro fossils," which 
were long held to be sponges, have been shown by the Bev. W. S. 
Symonds, F.G.S., to be true fish, has gone &r to increase the probability 
that the Devonian rocks and the Old Bed are closely connected. Free 
swimming fish swarmed in the comparatively tainted waters of the 
north, whilst none had been found in the Devonian series. This 
difficulty has been lessened; and Mr. Pengelly remarks that "there 
is probably httle or no difficulty in accounting for the absence in 
the Old Bed rocks of the fossils of Devonshire. The colour to which 
those deposits owe their name is due to the presence of red oxide 
of iron, a substance unfHendly to animal hfe, and which, by its pre- 
valence at and near the bottom of the old Scotch seas of deposit, 
would prevent the existence there of corals, shells, and other dwellers 
at the sea bottom." The conclusions of Sir B. Murchison and of 
Mr. Pengelly, however, have not remained unquestioned. Mr. Beete 
Jukes has set forth a different theory (" Journal of the Geol. Soc." 
vol. xxii.) ; and it must be admitted that these old " Devonian" rocks 
offer many complexities for the student's consideration. 

The "Devonian" slates have been separated into 2 divisions: 
the first consisting of strata which are metalliferous, and contain 
many elvans, but few greenstones ; the second of slates which are only 
sparingly metalliferous, and associated with a number of greenstones, 
but no elvans. Tin and copper lodes are found among the former 
rocks, and lead- veins in the latter. 

The hornblendic traps and greenstones, which occur largely on t^ 
borders of the Dartmoor granite, must, the greater part of th 
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have been ejected — (they are igneous rocks) — during the Devonian 
period. 

In the N. of Devon the rugged " Devonian " slate country of 
Lynton and Ilfracombe attains its greatest elevation on Exmoor, and. 
passes under the carbonaceous deposits on a line between Bampton and 
Fremington, near Barnstaple. It presents some grand scenery on the 
coast at Lynmouth, girding the shore with the most barren siliceous 
sandstones. In the Valley of Rocks its fantastic crags are composed of 
calciferous and schistose grits ; at Combe Martin the strata are argilla- 
ceous slates, very beautifiiUy coloured and traversed by veins of argen- 
tiferous lead-ore ; at Ilfracombe argillaceous slates and schistose grits ; 
at Morthoe dark slates reHeved by a white tracery of quartz ; and below 
Woolacombe Sands, towards Baggy Point, streaked with manganese and 
curiously weathered. In the S. W. of Devon the beds of this formation 
are much complicated by faults^ and by an irregular covering of more 
modem deposits, but occupy a large area, being bounded by the sea 
and mica-slate of the Bolt on the S., by granite and the carbonaceous 
deposits on the N., and by New Red sandstone on the B. ; the boundary- 
line passing near the towns of Tavistock, Ivy Bridge, Ashburton, 
Newton, and Torquay. The limestones are perhaps the most interest- 
ing rocks of the series, bearing on their marble surfaces the stamp 
of a coralline origin, and contorted and rent by intrusive trap, while 
they soar from woods or the sands of the shore in grey or glossy 
roseate cHffs. Those of Plymouth, Buckfastleigh, Chudleigh, Brixham, 
and Torquay are as well known for their beauty as for their value 
from an economical point of view. Varieties of argillaceous slate, 
or killaSf form romantic cliffs in the bays of the Start and Bigbury. 

On the E. of the county the banjsfc of the Tamar afford some instruc- 
tive sections, especially at low water, between Saltash and the coast, 
where the mode in which the trap rocks are associated with the sedi- 
mentary beds may be well seen. N. of Cawsand, in Plymouth Sound, 
a porphyritic rock has been protruded with every mark of violence, 
being curiously intermingled towards Redding Point with the broken 
and contorted slate-beds. Sir Henry De la Beche conjectured that this 
igneous mass may be referred to the period of the New Red sandstone 
formation, and its date is an interesting question, as connected with 
the lamination of the Devonian slate, since several of the smaller veins 
which fill the slate cracks are separated by planes of cleavage coinci- 
dent with those of the Devonian slate. 

(3) The earboniferouB rocks extend over a great part of central 
Devon. They are admitted on aU hands to be the equivalents of 
the Coal- Measures ; but "unfortunately for the mining and manu- 
facturing aspirations of Devonshire, the mineral fael so richly stored 
up in contemporary deposits in S. Wales and other parts of Britain 
does not exist here. Its presence would have changed our beautiful 
county into a busy black country, and would also have changed our 
character and history." — W. P. The carboniferous rocks of Devon 
consist chiefly of sandstones, often sihceous, and of slates of various 
colours, but also include roofing slates and Hmestones, and near the 
"n and southern boundary are abundantly associated with trappean 
I other productions which bear a striking analogy to those of 
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existing volcanos. The general character of the formation is that of 
drifted matter, including vegetable remains ; the principal difference 
between the carbonaceous deposits and those of the Devonian slate 
being the more frequent occurrence of carbon in the former, although 
no trace of this substance is to be seen in many of the beds which 
consist of light-coloured sandstones, slates, and shales. The prevailing 
soil on these rocks is a cold and ungrateful clay, and the extensive 
district between Exeter, Okehampton, and the N. coast is notorious as- 
the most sterile and worst cultivated land in Devonshire. 

One of the most interesting circumstances connected with this for- 
mation is the disturbance to which it has evidently been subjected. 
The strata are twisted and contorted in a manner which defies all 
description, but may be seen on every part of the coast between Bos^ 
castle and the mouths of the Taw and Torridge. This universal dislo> 
cation has given rise to very extraordinary and picturesque clifiF-scenery,. 
rendering this portion of the coast one of the most interesting to the 
artist as well as to the geologist. In the concision prevailing among 
the strata, a general northern dip may be distinguished. The boundary 
line, commencing at the united embouchure of the Taw and Torridge, 
runs eastward along the edge of the Devonian slate by South Molton 
and Bampton over the border into Somerset, where it meets the new ' 
red sandstone and turns to the S.W., passing great promontories of 
sandstone, to Tiverton, Exeter, and King's Teignton ; there it again 
encounters the Devonian slate, which it skirts in a W. direction to 
Buck&stleigh, whence it sweeps round Dartmoor to Tavistock, and runs 
N.W. by Lezant and the downs of Laneast and Wilsey to Boscastle in 
Comwedl. The beds of the formation near Bideford are highly car- 
bonaceous, containing a quantity of anthracite. The singular emin* 
ence of Brent Tor and the great copper-mine of Huel Friendship 
are both in this system. 

*' The grits of this group are traversed by numerous well-defined 
joints, giving them a tendency to break up into rhombohedrons, or, 
indeed, almost into cubes. On the sea-beach these blocks are soon 
converted by the waves into the spheroidal boulders and pebbles which 
everywhere line the cliffs from which they fell ; and reach their most 
strilong, though by no means an unusual, phase in the Pebble Bidge 
at Northam Burrows."— IF. P. (see pp. 267, 258). 

(4) Oranite. — There are 6 great protrusions in the W. of England 
of this rock, and of these Dartmoor forms the largest and most easterly. 
Between it and the Scilly Islands the other principal patches are to be 
found in the neighbouring county — viz. at Brown Willy, Hensbarrow, 
Gam Menelez near Penryn, and the Land's End. The granite rises to 
an elevation of 2,039 ft. on Dartmoor, but sinks gradually in its course 
westward, until in Scilly its highest point is barely 200 ft. above the 
sea-level. These 6 principal protrusions are connected with smaller 
patches, apparently links which unite the larger ones and form a sort 
of backbone or ridge running through the centre of Devon and Corn- 
wall in a N.E. and S.W. direction. The granite of Dartmoor occupies 
an area measuring 22 m. from N. to S., and 18 m. from E. to W. in its 
widest part ; it consists in general of a coarse-grained mixture of quartz, 
mica, and felspar — the latter mineral sometimes predominating an> 

b 
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frequently occurring in large crystals, so as to render the mass porphy- 
ritic. Many geologists contend that there are 3 kinds of granite on 
Dartmoor ; but Mr. Pengelly is of opinion that the Dartmoor granites 
are of 2 periods. The order in which the granites were projected is 
considered to have been — Ist, the Schorlaceous variety ; 2nd, the Por- 
phyritic ; 8rd, the Elvan ; and Mr. Pengelly, in 1877, concludes by 
remarking : " The Elvan is undoubtedly more modern than the 
common granite rock of Dartmoor, whether the latter be Schorlaceous, 
or Porphyritic, or both.'* ^ The Dartmoor granites are more modern 
than most of the Homblendic traps or Greenstones. " Bands of green- 
stone skirt, but do not enter, the granites of Dartmoor, and thus 
suggest the idea that they are of higher antiquity than, and have been 
cut off and thrust out of their original position by, the granitic mass.* ' — 
W. P. The granites, therefore, are more modern than the Carboni- 
ferous Period. They are also (at least the 8 Dartmoor varieties) 
more ancient than the New Bed Sandstones. ^*The Devonian and 
Carboniferous rocks surrounding Dartmoor are bent and contorted ; 
and where the Bed Sandstones and Conglomerates rest on them they 
lie unconformably on the upturned ends of the disturbed beds. It is 
obvious, therefore, that the Bed rocks are more modem than the era 
of the disturbance of the Carboniferous deposits." This disturbance 
is generally attributed, and with reason, to the intrusion of the granite. 
In 1861 Mr. Vicary detected pebbles of each of the 3 lands of 
granite in the Bed Conglomerate at the base of Haldon. They are said 
to have been found elsewhere in the New Bed rocks, especially near 
Crediton, but this needs confirmation ; and it is now certain that " the 
oldest granite of Dartmoor— the Schorlaceous variety — is post-Car- 
boniferous ; that the most modern — the Elvan — was exposed to the 
wear and tear of wave and atmosphere prior to the formation of the 
Bed rocks ; and that the interval of time separating the Sandstones and 
Conglomerates from the Culmiferous formation — between which there 
are no stratified formations in our county — must have been of immense 
duration." — W, Pengelly. 

Schorl and schorl-rock occur frequently on the S. of Dartmoor. 
Schorl-rock may be seen on Dartmoor near Ashburton and Tavistock. 

In all these masses of granite a peculiar structure will be observed. 
The rock is apparently separated into horizontal and parallel beds, and 
these horizontal lines are intersected by a double series of nearly vertical 
joints, which run generally from N. to S., and from E. to W. By this 
network of cracks air and moisture insinuate themselves, and, by decom- 
posing the surfaces, separate granite into cubical blocks, and originate 
those fantastic forms which seem to start up wildly in lonely places to 
the bewilderment of the traveller. Bowerman's Nose on Dartmoor 
illustrates the effects of this structure, whilst Mis Tor near Prince* 
town affords a fine example of decomposition in the horizontal joints 
alone. 

De la Beche supposed that the band of granite was erupted along 
a line of least resistance through a country previously weakened by 
volcanic action — of which action the numerous trap-dikes and sedi- 
mentary accumulations of ash afiford indisputable proof— and that the 

» Tram, Dev. Assoc ix, 412 ; ibid. xiii. 365. 
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present bosses may mark the position of vents from which former 
igneous products had been discharged. Wherever the Devonian slate 
can be seen in contact with granite, it will be observed to be altered 
or rendered crystalline, and to be penetrated in various directions by 
portions of the igneous rock which, decreasing in size after they have 
entered the slate, and dwindling often to mere lines, show that the 
granite when injected must have possessed considerable fluidity. 
These veins may be well studied near Ivy Bridge. The geologist will 
also observe, near and at the line of contact, that both formations are 
traversed by granite veins which, once regarded as evidence of the 
contemporaneous origin of slate and granite, are now attributed to the 
cracking of the upper part of the mass in cooling and the injection of 
fluid granite into the Assures from beneath. Examples may be seen 
on the N.E. side of St. Michael's Mount in Cornwall. 

Numerous bands of a granitic rock (the second Dartmoor variety— 
provincially termed elvcm, from the Cornish word elven, a spark) 
traverse the 2 counties, in courses, with one exception, more or less 
coincident with the strike of the great granite axis. They are chiefly 
composed of a felspathic or quartzo-felspathic base, containing crystals 
of felspar and quartz, mixed occasionally with schorl and mica, and 
vary from an insignificant breadth to an expansion of 400 ft. These 
elvans cut through both granite and slate, and are to be considered as 
dikes of the former rock, which have been erupted at a period subse- 
quent to the protrusion of the great bosses. The Boborough stone 
quarried near Plymouth, and the Pentewcm atone of Cornwall, are 
elvans, and the latter is remarkable for containing fragments of slate 
which may be seen in a branch extending along the shore towards the 
Black Head. Numerous veins of elvan are intruded into the carboni- 
ferous rocks on the N. of Dartmoor. The greater number of the 
localities — (at Meldon ; on Cocktree Moor, S. of N. Tawton ; at Hunts 
Tor, Sharpitor, and Whiddon Park on the Teign, — on the road from 
Cranbrook Castle to Fingle Bridge, etc.) — ^have been discovered and 
pointed out by Mr. Ormerod ("Notes on the Carboniferous Beds 
adjoining the N. edge of the Granite of Dartmoor " — '* Trans, of Devon 
Assoc." 1867). 

From an economical point of view, granite, although regarded with 
an evil eye by the farmer, is a most valuable substance. It is largely 
quarried in various districts : from Hey Tor on Dartmoor came the 
granite of which London Bridge, Fishmongers' Hall, and some por- 
tions of the B. Museum are built. 

(5) New Bed Sandstone and its associated rocks rest upon the 
eastern flank of the carbonaceous deposits, forming between Babba- 
combe and Seaton an almost uninterrupted line of picturesque cHffs, 
passing below the chalk formation near the eastern boundary of 
l^evon, and extending northwards along the foot of the Black Down 
Hills into Somerset, the upper beds of the series principally con- 
sisting of marls, the middle of sandstones, and the lower of breccias 
or coarse conglomerates coloured blood-red by peroxide of iron. On 
the W. side the intrusion of igneous rocks is evidence of volcanic 
action having accompanied the deposit of part of the series ; and the 
conglomerates, composed of rounded fragments of the older strata 
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show very impressively that water was a powerful apfent during the 
same period. The boundary line on the W. is exceedingly irreg^ar, 
passing by Tiverton and Exeter to Torbay, but between those towns 
making a sweep to the westward as far as Jacobstow, near Oke- 
hampton. Some outlying patches also occur at great distances from 
the body of the formation — viz. at Bideford, Hatherleigh, Slapton in 
Start Bay, and the Thurlestone Eock just W. of the Bolt Tail. The 
coast from Babbacombe to Culverhole Point, near Seaton, exhibits a 
most excellent view of the entire series, beginning at the lowest eind 
ending at the highest bed. In this section conglomerates prevail 
between Babbacombe and Dawlish, where red sandstone becomes 
abundant, increasing towards Budleigh Salterton, and predominating 
between that town and Sidmouth. Beyond Sidmouth the coast ranges 
eastward in heights of 400 ft. and 500 ft., the sandstones becoming 
gradually intermingled with red marls, which form the cliffs at Brans- 
combe Mouth, and beyond that place dip below a patch of chalk, hut 
reappear at Seaton. The upper beds of the series are then exhibited 
between the mouth of the Axe and Culverhole Point, the red marls 
being succeeded by others of more varied and lighter tints, and these 
in their turn disappearing from view below the Has of Dorset. The 
formation is characterised by a scarcity of organic remains and by the 
extreme fertiUty of some of its soils. 

Mr. Pengelly considers that the New Bed rocks of Devon belong to 
the Triassic system, which is divisible into 3 sub-systems — Keuper or 
uppermost, the Muschelkalk, and the Bunter or lowermost. Britain 
is supposed to have no representative of the Muschelkalk. The Upper 
New Bed rocks of Devon, between the Otter and Dorset, are undoubt- 
edly Keuper; and as there appears to be no physical break in the 
entire series of Bed rocks so largely developed on the coast of S.E. 
Devon from Torbay to the confines of Dorset, he inclines to the opinion 
that the Bed rocks, taken as a whole, belong to the Keuper, or, if not^ 
that all 3 sub-systems of the Trias are represented in Devon. — 
" Trans. Devon Assoc." xiii. 366. The Permian rocks were deposited 
between the close of the Carboniferous and the beginning of the 
Triassic eras ; but of them there are no representatives in Devon. 

At or near the junction of the Carboniferous and Triassic forma- 
tions, from Washfield near Tiverton on the N. to Haldon on the S.^ 
occur numerous masses of igneous rock — Fehpathic Traps. They 
are also found along the strip of New Bed Sandstone which runs from 
Bradninch to Jacobstow. These have been carefully examined by 
Mr. Vicary, who ("Trans. Devon Assoc." 1865) considers that the 
" earliest eruptions occurred between the close of the Carboniferous 
and the commencement of the Triassic eras ; and that later outbursts 
were of the Triassic age.*' The principal localities in which these 
traps occur are Thorverton, Pocombe near Exeter, Posbury near Cre- 
diton, Knowle, and Sandford near Crediton, Raddon Court, and Killer- 
ton. Most of these traps are excellent building stone, and many of 
the quarries (Posbury, Pocombe, Baddon Court) have been worked for 
ages. 

(6 and 7) The Lias (6) needs no special remark, and " is found on 
tidal Strand inunediately E. of the mouth of the Axe, and yields 
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fine characteristic fossils." Mr. Penjyelly has "Httle or no doubt of a 
^eat * fault * more or less parallel with the existing line of cliff, which 
has let down the Lias seaward there " (*' Trans. Devon Assoc." xiii 
367). The Greensands and Chalks (7) belong to the Upper Cretaceous 
system. The greenscmd strata cap the Black Down Hills and the 
heights near Axminster, Seaton, and Sidmouth, and v/ith beds of chalk 
occupy a depression in the coast at Beer, coming down to the level of 
the sea at Beer Head. Outlying patches cover the eminences of Haldon 
and Milber Down between Torquay and Newton Abbot. The wide- 
spread diffusion and isolation of fragments support an hypothesis that 
the greensand of the Black Down Hills and that of the Haldon Hills 
were once united, forming continuous portions of a great arenaceous 
deposit, long since broken up by denuding causes, which have not only 
borne away the connecting sands, but have also scooped deeply into 
the supporting and older rocks. Further evidence of a former exten- 
sion of the chalk is afforded by the flints which everywhere cover the 
surface of the greensand. On the Black Down Hills concretions of 
the greensand are extensively quarried for scythe-stones. 

(8) The Tertiary Deposits occurring in Devon consist of chalk flints 
and cherty gravel filling the hollows of the cretaceous strata, and of 
clays, sands, and lignite in the greensand valley of Bovey Heathfield. 
Of these the Bovey Deposit is very remarkable and interesting. It 
belongs to the Lower Miocene series, which, before Professor Heer, of 
Zurich, had determined the age of the Bovey formation, was believed 
to be unrepresented in England. It is fully described on pp. 141, 142. 
The Gravels (9) found on Haldon and elsewhere, although, of course. 
Superficial and Tertiary, offer some difficult problems, and have yet 
to be thoroughly examined. It is probable that, although all are 
geologically very modem, they belong to widely different periods. 

The Ossiferous Gayerns (10) are noticed in the routes where they 
occur. Kent's Gayem, in many respects the most interesting and im- 
portant, and the Brizhaxn Caves are described on pp. 156-168, 163, 164. 
(11) The Baised Beaches and Submerged Forests. 
In this brief review of the Devonian strata it has been shown that 
they exhibit manifest marks of a disturbing force, which at different 
times has altered the surface of the country ; but few of these signs 
are stamped in such broad and inteUigible characters, or are so vividly 
significant, as those ancient records which bear witness to successive 
changes in the relative level of land and sea. On many parts of this 
coast the retreat of the tide lays bare the trunks of trees, and the 
fitems still attached to their roots, standing in their natural position. 
Traces of submaHne forests are found in Torbay, at the mouth of the 
Salcombe estuary, and in Bideford Bay, at Porthleven near Helston. 
Again, upon the cliffs at various points on the coast, sea beaches may 
be observed at heights varying from a few to 40 or 50 ft. above the 
present high-water mark. Raised beaches may be seen also on 
Hope's Nose near Torquay, and at Plymouth, in Gerran's Bay (a fine 
example). 

The foregoing very cursory remarks will show that the study of 
Geology in Devon is and has been attended with much difficult' 
As Mr. Townshend Hall remarks — The granite upheaval and the on 
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burst of volcanic rocks have disturbed the older series, and the secon- 
dary and tertiary rocks appear only in one instance to exhibit an. un- 
interrupted sequence, and a very great interval, as shown by lajc^e 
gaps, occurs between almost every group. In the majority of instances 
denudation has removed the upper portion of the beds, and in the 
" succeeding deposit there is Beldom any certain base from whicH to 
^tart." " This county has long proved a fertile source of interest to 
the geologist, and with many uicts still to be accounted for, many 
diffictdties to be cleared up, and with some problems yet remaining^ to 
be solved, this interest is not likely soon to pass away." 



V. SKELETON TOXJEB. 



Route. 
Bridgwater 

Dunster 



Porlock 
Lynton 



Combe Martin 
Bfracombe 
Barnstaple. 
Bideford 

Torrington. 
South Molton 
Dulverton 

Bampton 

Wiveliscombe 

Taunton 



Taunton 
Chard . 

'^xminster 
me Begis 



I. NORTH DEVON. 

Chief Poixtr of Ixterest [thic most rkmark- 
able with thx asterisk]. 

. Altar-piece and Spire of St. Mary's. St. John's 

Church. Tapestry in the Assize Hall. The 

bore on the river, spring-tides. 
. Castle. View from Grabbist Hill.* View 

from Minehead. Alabaster cliffs of Blue 

Anchor. 
. Culbone.* Bossington Hill.* Dunkerj 

Beacon.* 
. Lyndale.* Valley of Books.* Glenthome.* 

Simonsbath.* Heddon's Mouth.* 
. Watermouth. Manor-house of Berrynarbor. 
. The Coast. Cliff scenery. 

. Pebble Bidge. Manor-house of Wear Giffard. 
The Hobby.* Clovelly.* Clovelly Court.* 

. Castle Hill, seat of Earl Fortesoue. 

. Fine scenery of Exmoor. View from Mount 

Sydenham.* Pixton Park. 
. Large Umestone quarries. Pretty valley. 
. View from the Bampton Boad. 
. Church of St. Mary Magdalene. 



TI. SOUTH DEVON. 

. Church of St. Mary Magdalene. 

. Church. Lace-mills. Views from Snowdon 

and Bana Hill. Forde Abbey.* 
. Buins of Shute Manor-house. 
. Pinney Landslips.* 
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ROTTTB. 

Beaton . 

Sidmoath 

Budleigh Salterton 
Exmouth 
Dawlish 
Teignmouth . 
Torquay 

Kewton 



I Ashborton 



Totnes • 
DartmoQth 

Saleombe 

Modbury 
lyy Bridge 

Plympton 



Plymouth 
Devonport 



Tavistock 



Okehampton . 
Cbagford 



Chief Points of Intsrbbt [tuk most reicark- 
able with the asterisk]. 

Beer. Bransoombe Mouth. Coast thenoe to- 

Sidmouth. 
High Peak. Enowle Cottage. Church of 

Ottery St. Mary. Bicton. 
The Cliff-walk. Pebbles of the beach. 
View from the Beacon Walks. 
Parson and Clerk Bocks. View from Haldon.* 
View from the Den. 

Anstey*s Cove.* Tor Abbey. Babbacombe."" 
Watcombe.* Compton Castle. Brizham.. 
, Churches. Wolborough Church.* Forde House. 
Highweek Church and Churchyard. 
Bradley House. 
. Heytor Bocks.* Buckland.* Ausewell Bock. 
Lovers' Leap.* Holne Chace. Church,* 
and Totnes Castle. Dart-meet. Buckfast- 
leigh. 
. Berry Pomeroy Castle.* Dartington Hall. 
Voyage down the Dart to Dartmouth.* 
Three Churches. Castle. Brookhill. Old 
houses. Coast between the Start Point 
and Saleombe.* 
. Coast from Bolt Head to Bolt Tail.* Prawle 
Point.* 
Spire of church. 
. The Ivy Bridge. Valley of the Erme.* Har- 
ford Church. Coast of Bigbury Bay. Tealm 
Estuary. 
. Church of Plympton St. Mary. 
/ Mount Edgcumbe^* Dockyard.* Steamyard.* 



Horeton Hampstead 



Bonsford Bridge . 
Ghudleigh 
Exeter . 



Breakwater.* Plymouth Hoe. Old Eddy- 
stone Lighthouse. Guildhall. St. An- 
drew's Church. Boyal Albert Bridge.* 
Voyage to Weir-head of Tamar.* Saltram. 

, Bickleigh Vale.* Valley of the Cad.* 

Church and Abbey. Morwell Bocks.* Double 
Water or Watersmeet. Mis Tor. Wistman'a 
Wood.* Brent Tor. Tavy Cleave. Lidford 
Cascade.* Lidford Bridge.* 

Castle. Yes Tor.* Belstone.* Cawsand Beacon. 

Church. Gidleigh Park.* Druidic Monu- 
ments. Spinsters* Bock. Whiddon Park.* 
Fingle Bridge.* 

Lustleigh Cleave.* Houndtor Combe.* Becky 
Fall.* Grimspound. Celtic Bridge at Post 
Bridge.* 

Scenery of the Teign. 

Chudleigh Rock.* 

Cathedral. Guildhall. Museum. Castle 
Walks. 
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III. DEVON. 

A walk of 9 weeks taken by T. C. P. It comprehends the chief points of 
interest in Devon, and in Cornwall, E. of a line through Liskeard. 

Days. Route. 

1. London to Taunton by rail. Hemyock. 

2. Hemyock Castle. Dunkeswell Abbey. Hembury Fort. Honiton. 

3. Axminster. 

4. Forde Abbey. Heturn to Axminster. Shute House. Colyton. 

■5. Seaton (Finney Landslips should be seen). Beer Quarry. Bransoombe 
Mouth. By coast to Weston Mouth. Salcombe Begis. Sidmoath. 
•6. At Sidmouth. 

7. Coast to Ladram Bay. Otterton. Bicton. (N.B. not shown). Badleigh- 

Salterton. 

8. Exmouth. Starcross. Bail to Exeter, Cathedral, Castle, etc. 

9. Exeter to Starcross (Powderham Castle). Bail to Dawlish. 

10. Parson and Clerk Bocks. Ascend Haldon. Teignmouth. Chudleigh. 

11. Chudleigh Bock. Bovey Tracey. Excursion to Hennock and Bottor 

Bock. Bovey Tracey. 

12. Heytor Bocks. Bippon Tor. Houndtor Combe. Becky Fall. Manaton. 

Moreton Hampstead. 

13. Lustleigh Cleave. Grimspound. Betum to Moreton Hampstead. 

14. Dunsford Bridge. Up the Teign to Fingle Bridge. Drewsteignton. 

15. Prestonbury. Cranbrook Castle. Up the Teign to Whyddon Park. 

Betum to Drewsteignton. 

16. Spinsters' Bock. Gidleigh and Gidleigh Park. Chagford. 

17. Over Dartmoor to the source of the N. Teign. Ascend Cut Hill. 

Follow the Dart to Post Bridge. Ascend Bel Tor. Ascend Crockem 
Tor. Two Bridges. 

18. Wistman's Wood. Ascend Baredown. Dartmeet. Newbridge. Ash- 

burton. 

19. Ascend Buckland Beacon. Buckland. Lover's Leap. Betum to Ash- 

burton. 

20. Pen Becca slate-quarry. Buckfastleigh. Totnes. 

21. Totnes Castle. Berry Pomeroy Castle. By boat down the Dart to 

Dartmouth. 

22. At Dartmouth. 

23. By coast to Brixham. Paignton. 

24. Torquay. Anstey's Cove. Babbacombe. Betum to Torquay. 

25. By railway to Dartmouth. 

26. By coast to Torcross. 

27. By coast to Start Point and Prawle Point. Salcombe. 

28. By coast from Bolt Head to Bolt Tail and Hope. Betum to Salcombe. 

29. Kingsbridge. Modbury. 

30. Caton. Ivy Bridge. Harford. Sharptor. Ascend Western Beacon. 

Beturn to Ivy Bridge. 

31. Caton. Mothecombe. By coast to Bevelstoke Church. Noss. From 

Wembury Church over Bovisand to Plymouth. 

32. At Plymouth and Devonport. Dockyard. Hoe and Citadel. Mount 

Edgcumbe. Breakwater. 

33. Plympton. Plym Bridge. Cann Quarry. Bickleigh Vale. Boborough. 
^4, Bickleigh. Valley of the Cad. Shaugh. 
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V. Skeleton Tours: a Week's Tour near Lynton, [39} 

Days. Boute. 

35. Hoo Meavy. Ascend Sheep's Tor. Clasiwell or Classenwell Pool. 

Prinoetown. 

36. The Granite quarries. Ascend Mis Tor. Over the moor by compass ta 

summit of Tes Tor. Okehampton. 

37. Okehampton Castle. Up valley of W. Okement. Ascend to summit of 

Lake Down. Lidford. 

38. liidford Castle and Bridge. Lidford Cascade. Ascend Brent Tor. 

Mary Tavy. Huel Friendship. Mis Tor. Tavistock. 
39 Tavistock and neighbourhood. 
40. Morwell Bocks. Ascend Kit Hill. Cothele. Callington. 

41. Dapath Well. Saltash. St. Germans. 

42. Looe. Duloe. St. Eeyne's Well. Liskeard. 

43. St. Cleer. Half -stone. Trevethy Stone. Betum to Liskeard. 

44. Hurlers. Cheesewring. Eilmarth Tor. Jamaica Inn. 

45. Dozmare Pool. Four-hole Cross. Ascend Brown Willy and 
Bowtor. Camelford. 

S / 46. Devil's Jump. Hanter-Gantick. Wadebridge. 

® 47. Padstow. Bndellion. Delabole Quarries. Pengelly. 

48. Tintagel. Trevena. 

49. Bossiney. St. Nighton*s Eeive. Willapark Point. Bosoastle. 

50. Crackington Cove. Stratton. 

51. Stamford Hill. Bude. Grand sea views. 
^ 52. Eilkhampton. Morwenstow. Hartland. 

53* Hartland Abbey-church. By coast to Hartland Point. Clovelly. 

54. Clovelly Court. By the Hobby to Buckish Mill. Bideford. 

55. The Pebble Bidge. Appledore. Barnstaple. 

56. Braunton. Ilfracombe : its rocks and cliffs. 

57. Watermouth. Combe Martin. 

58. By coast to Trentishoe. Heddon's Mouth. Lynton. 

59. Neighbourhood of Lynton. (N.B. Devote a day to Simonsbath.) 

60. Countisbury Hill. Glenthome. Porlock. 

61. Ascend Dunkery Beacon. Culbone. Porlock. 

62. Dunster. Williton. (Bridgwater or Taunton.) 

IV. A WEEK'S TOUE. LYNTON AND ITS 
NEIGHBOUEHOOD. 

1. Bridgwater to Dunster by Bishop's Lydeard, Crowcombe, and Williton. 

See Cothelstone Manor-house on W. foot of Quantocks ; church and 
ancient crosses at B. Lydeard ; pictures and grounds of Crowcombe 
Court ; cross in Crowcombe churchyard. 

2. Taunton to Dunster (by rail), visit Dunster Castle and its deer-park 

and church. Ascend Grabbist Hill. Excursion to Blue Anchor 
(superb view and curious cliffs), and rail to Minehead. Ascend the 
hill above Minehead. 

3. Minehead to Porlock. Ascend Bossington Hill, or Dunkery Beacon. 

Visit Culbone. Sleep ai Porlock. 

4. Porlock to Lynton, ascent by new road in zigzags. Visit Glenthome 

by the way (there is a coast-path from Porlock by Culbone and 
Glenthorne to Countisbury). 

5. Watersmeet, Valley of Bocks, Lee Bay, and Heddon's Mouth. 

6. Lynton to Dulverton by Simonsbath. 

7. Dulverton to Taunton— or to Tiverton Stat, by Bampton. 
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V. A WEEK'S TOUR IN N. DEVON. 

Days. Routb. 

1. Bail to Minehead ; thence beautiful drive (coach daily) by Porlock. 

Grand ascent to the heights of Exmoor. Sea views. Glenthorue 
and Countisbury Hill. 

2. Lynton. Valley of Bocks. See Abbey. Valleya of East and West 

Lynn. 
8. Countisbury. Glenthome. Water smeet. 
4. Lynton to Simonsbath by Brendon and Dulverton. Exmoor. 
h. Dulverton to Barnstaple (rail). Ilfracombe. 
'6. Bideford and Westward Ho. Clovelly. 
7. Bideford to Exeter by rail. 



VI. A WEEK'S WALK FROM EXETER THROUGH 
DARTMOOR. 

Dats. Route. 

1. Pingle Bridge. Whiddon Park. Chagford. 

2. Gidleigh. Scorhill Circle. Sittaford Tor. Return to Chagford by 

Pemworthy. 

3. Lustleigh Cleave. Becky Fall. Heytor. Ashburton. 

4. Ashburton to Buckland, or Holne Chace. 

5. Dartmeet. Crockem Tor. Wistman's Wood of Stunted Oaks. 

Two Bridges. 
•6. Princetown. Mis Tor. Summit of Yes Tor. Okehampton. 
7. Spinsters' Rock, Exeter. 



VII. A FORTNIGHT'S TOUR FROM EXETER, 

Days. Route. 

1. Chudleigh. Heytor. Ashburton. 

2. Buckland, or Holne Chace. 

3. Dartington. Berry Pomeroy. Totnes. Steamers by the Dart to 

Dartmouth. 

4. Coast to Salcombe [or by Brixham to Torquay, rail]. 

5. Coast to Mothecombe. Modbury [or from Torquay to Anstis Cove, 

Babbacombe, Totnes, and by rail to Ivy Bridge]. 

6. Ermington. Ivy Bridge. Explore the valley of the Brme. 

7. Plymouth (by rail). Dockyard. Breakwater. Mt. Edgcumbe. Albert 

Bridge. 

8. Up the Tamar to Cothele and the Morwell Rocks, returning to 

Plymouth. 

9. Tavistock, visiting Bickleigh Vale and the Valley of the Plym on the 

way. 

10. Okehampton by Brent Tor. Lidford Cascade and Bridge. 

11. Ascend Yes Tor. Return by Belstone to Okehampton. 

12. Spinsters' Rock. Gidleigh Park. Scorhill Circle. Chagford. 

13. Lustleigh Cleave. Becky Fall. Houndtor Combe. Moreton Hamp- 

stead. 
^'hiddon Park. Fingle Bridge. Exeter. 



^ 



V. SBcehton Tours : a Three Weeks' Tour in S. Devon. [41] 



VIII. A THREE WEEKS' TOUR IN S. DEVON. 

Datb. Route. 

1. liondon to Taunton by rail (or London to Dorchester by rail). 

2. Taunton to Lyme Regis, a coach (or Dorchester to Lyme Regis). 

3. Pinney Landslips. Seaton. Walk to Beer and Branscombe Mouth. 

Sleep at Seaton. 

4. Seaton to Exeter, stopping at Sidmouth on the way. 

5. Fingle Bridge. Whiddon Park. Spinsters' Rock. Chagford. 

6. Excursion from Chagford to Gidleigh, Scorhill Circle, and Sittaiord 

Tor. 

7. Lustleigh Cleave. Becky Fall. Houndtor Combe. Sleep at Moreton 

Hampstead. 

8. Moreton to Okehampton by Gidleigh. Stop at Sticklepath and walk 

to Taw Marsh. 

9. Castle. Ascend Tes Tor. Return by Belstone to Okehampton. 

10. Lidford Bridge. Lidford Cascade. Brent Tor, Tavy Cleave. 

Tavistock. 

11. Mis Tor and Wistman's Wood. 

12. Tavistock to Plymouth, visiting Shaugh Bridge and Bickleigh Vale. 

13. Dockyard. Breakwater. Mt. Edgcumbe. Albert Bridge. 

14. By the Tamar to Cothele and Morwell Rocks. Return to Plymouth. 

15. Ivy Bridge (rail). Explore the valley of the Erme. 

16. Totnes (rail). Dartington Hall. Dartmouth by the river. 

17. Brixham. Torquay. 

18. Anstey's Cove. Babbacombe. Berry Pomeroy. Ashburton. 

19. Holne Chace and Lover's Leap. 

20. Heytor Rocks. ' Chudleigh. 

21. Over Haldon to Exeter. 
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ROUTES 

gj* The names of places are printed in black type only in those routes where the 
plciees are described. 



Houte Page 

1 . liondon to Exeter by Bristol, 

Taunton, and Tiverton 
Junct. (G. W. Rly.) {Ex- 
cursions from Exeter) . 2 

2. Tiverton Junct. to Tiverton 

(G.W.Rly.); Tiverton to 
Grediton (Boad) ; and to 
Exeter (Exe Valley Ely.) 30 

3 . London to Exeter byBasing- 

stoke, AxminBter, and 
^ Honiton (Excursions) (L. 

& S. W. Rly.) . . 34 
7 Sa.Exeter or Honiton to Beaton 
by Seaton Junct. (L. & S. 
W.Rly.). . . . 43 
3&.Exeter or Honiton to Sid- 
month by Sidmouth Junct. 
and Ottery St. Mary (L. 
& S. W. Rly.) {Excur- 
sions from Sidmouth) . 46 

4. The Coast from Lyme Regis 

to Exmouth, by Pinney 
LandsUpB, Seaton, Sid- 
mouth, BudleighSalterton 53 

5. Exeter to Exmouth (L.&S. 

W.Rly.). ... 61 

6. Exeter to Okehampton 

(Road), Cawsand (Cosdon) 
Seacon, Excursions from 
Okehampton, Across the 
Moor to Two Bridges . 63 

7. Exeter to Plymouth by 

Powderham, Dawlish, 
Teignmonth, Newton Ab- 
bot, Totnes, Plympton 
(G. W. Rly.) {Excur- 
sions from Plymouth) . 77 

8. Exeter to Moreton Hamp- 

stead and Chagford by 
Dunsford and Steps 
Bridges ; Steps Bridge 
to Chagford by Cliflford 
Bridge and Wooston and 
Cranbrook Castles (Road). 
[Devon.] 



Eonte Page 

{Excursions from Chag- 
ford) .... 129 

8a. Newton Abbot Junct. to 
Moreton Hampstead by 
Bovey Tracey (G.W.Rly.) 
{Excursions) . . . 139 

9. Newton Abbot Junct. to 
Kingswear (f or Dartmouth) 
by Torquay {Excursions) 
and Paignton (G. W. 
(Rly.), Brixham, the 
Coast from Berry Head to 
Kingswear . . .151 

10. Dartmouth {Excursions), 

Kings wear , the Coast from 
Dartmouth to Salcombe 
(Start andPrawle Points) 
{Excursions from Sal- 
combe) .... 165 

11. Exeter to Newton Abbot by 

Chudleigh (Road) {Ex- 
cursions) . . . 177 

12. Totnes to Buckfastleigh 

and Ashburton (G. W. 
Rly.) {Excursions) . 182 

13. Moreton Hampstead or 

Chagford to Tavistock by 
Princetown (Road), Dart- 
moor {Excursions) . . 192 

14. Exeter to Devonport and 

Plymouth by Crediton, 
Yeoford, Okehampton, 
Lidford, Tavistock, and 
Beer Ferris (L, & S. W. 
Rly.) {Excursions from 
Tavistock), Tavistock to 
Plymouth by Yelverton 
(Meavy, Sheepstor) and 
Bickleigh (G. W. Rly.) 
{Excursions) ; Tavistock 
toLaunceston(G.W.RLY.) 207 
14a.Okehamptonto Holsworthy 
by Ashbury (L. & S. W. 
Rly.), Hatherleigh (Road) 23 



Boute Pag« 

14&.Okehampton toLaunoeston 

(Boad) . . . .232 

15. ToKingsbridge(G.W.RLY.) 

and Neighbourhood. Mod- 
bury (Boad) ; thence to 
PlymoiLth byBigburyBay 
and Coast . . .234 

16. Totnes to Plymouth by 

Ermington and Yealxnp- 
ton(Boad) . . .241 

17. Exeter to Barnstaple and 

Ilfracombe (L. & S. W. 

Bly.) .... 243 
17a.Barnstaple to Bideford 

(Westward Ho and Apple- 

dore) and Torrington (L. 

&S. W.Bly.). . . 254 
176.Bideford toBude by Clovelly 

and Hartland Point by 



Route Page 

Coast and Coast Boad, 
Lnndy, Hartland . .261 

18. Barnstaple to Lyntbn and 

Lsnunouth (Boad) {Ex- 
cursions), Ezmoor . . 271 

19. Lynton to Ilfracombe by 

Wooda Bay, Heddon's 
Mouth, and Combe Martin 280 

20. Taunton to Barnstaple by 

Dnlverton, Dulverton 
Stat. toTiverton by Bamp- 
ton (G. W. Bly.), Dulver- 
ton to Dunster, Minehead, 
Porlock, and Lynmouth 
(Boad) .... 283 

21. Lynton to Taunton by 

Porlock and Minehead 
(Boad), Dimster, Watchet 
(G. W.Bly.) ... 288 



•^ This sign indicates that further information relating to the subject is 
to be found in the Iiidex and Directory at the end of the book. 

t At places marked thus vehicles can be secured, on giving the station- 
master a day's notice. 



KOUTE 1.* 

LONDON TO EXETER BY BRISTOL, TAUN- 
TON, AND TIVERTON JUNCT. (o.W.RLY.), 
EXCURSIONS FROM EXETER. 

Rail. Places. 

London 
163^ m. Taunton 
179J m. Tiverton Junct. [branch 
rly. to Hemyock, 7 m.] 
194 m. Exeter. 

The whole distance is traversed in 
a little over 4 hrs. by express, 5J hrs. 
by ordinary trains. 

Except some pleasant scenery in 
the Thames valley, a view of Windsor 
Castle, the famous White Horse of 
Berkshire stretched along its hill- 
side 1., and the Box Tunnel (If m. 
long, in places 300 ft. below the sur- 
face), there is little to be noticed on 
this line until Bath is reached. 

Between Bath and Bristol the 
Qountry is picturesquely wooded. 
After passing Bristol, the Clifton 
Suspension Bridge, across the chasm 

* The first part of the Route is described 
'he I[iV)p;ior Berks and Somerset. 
\ 



of the Avon, is seen rt. Other points 
of interest, before reaching the Devo- 
nian border, are — 

Weston-Bnper-Mare, rt., the stat. 
for which is on a loop-line, with 
the rocky islets of Steepholm and 
Flatholm, well-known places of re- 
treat to the old Northmen, rising in 
the bay ; Weston has become 8 
fashionable watering-place ;— Bum- 
ham, whence strs. cross to the 
Welsh coast, and which is seen rt. 
from Highbridge Stat., where is the 
junction with lie Somerset and Dor- 
set Ely. (with a branch to Wells) ;— 
the Mendip Hills, and Olastonboiy 
Tor (marked by its tower), 1.;— 
Bridgewater, the birthplace of 
Admiral Blake (the Perp. ch. of 
St. Mary is the only sight here) ;— 
TAUNTON,^ where the fine Perp. 
ch., with its tower rebuilt precisely 
on the old plan, and the castle, 
which dates from the 11th cent., and 
contains an Archaeological Museum, 
will repay a visit ; whilst the famous 
vale of Taunton Dean, bounded by 
the Quantock and Blackdown hills, 
is full of rich and picturesque scenery 



Route 1. — Holcombe RogvA* 



(from Taunton a branch line runs to 
the coast at Watchet, passing under 
the Quantocks) ; — and Wellington 
(with its interesting oh.), chiefly 
noticeable from its having given 
title to the Great Duke, who, after 
the victory of Talavera, was raised 
to the peerage as Baron Douro of 
Wellesley, co. Somerset, and Vis- 
count Wellington of Wellington. 



3 m. from Wellington the traveller 
enters Devon through Whitehall 
Tunnel, 5 furlongs in length, piercing 
the high land prolonged from the 
range of Black Down. Before enter- 
ing the tunnel, however, observe, on 
the Black Downs, 1. : 

The Wellington Monument, a 
three-sided stone pillar erected by a 
county subscription to commemorate 
the victory of Waterloo. [The key is 
kept at a house nearly ^ m. before 
reaching it. An annual fair is held 
here on the 18th of June. The Black 
Down Hills command a fine view of 
the Vale of Taunton, and (xbl the 
Devon side embosom some secluded 
valleys and crystal trout-streams, 
and are intersected by innumerable 
narrow lanes. They rise to 800 ft. 
at their highest point; and on the 
summit, where 2 ancient roads cross, 
on the boundary-line of Devon and 
Somerset, is a very large barrow 
called Symonsborough, traditionally 
said to mark the sepulchre of a king. 
(Qy. Sigmund the Waelsing? who 
figures in A.^S. legend ; see Simons- 
bath, p. 277).] 

Between the border and Tiverton 
may be seen the Scythe-stone Quar- 
ries on the N. escarpment of the 
Black Downs. These stones are 
concretionsj ol the greensand. They 
occur in layers at several places 
on these hills, and are often asso- 
ciated with organic remains in fine 
preservation. Among the fossils, 
according to Conyheare^ are no less 
than 150 species of shell-fish. The 
beds are about 4 ft. thick, and the 
stone both above and below them is ex- 
cavated for building. The galleries 
nin for about 1,000 ft. into the hill. 



174f m. BnrleBcombe, the first 
Stat, on this Une in Devon. L. is the 
village (pop. 719, small inns). The 
Church, mainly Perp. (restd. 1847 
to 1856) : it contains an ancient 
screen, a good example, renewed at 
the surface by scraping, and repaired 
1865, and an interesting altar-tomb 
enriched with canopies under which 
are angels holding shields and other 
ancient memorials of the Ayshford 
family. The last heir male died 
1688, when their residence, Ayshford 
Court, said to have been one of the 
best in the county, passed to the San- 
fords, who still own it. The house, 
now occupied as a farm (Mr. J. Bec- 
kett), has a chapel of the 14th cent., 
repaired in 1860, and endowed with 
152. per annum for eight services 
yearly. , 

At Canon Leigh, sometimes called 
Mynchen Leigh, in this parish, are 
the remains of a Benedictine nunnery 
founded by Mavd^ Countess of Devon, 
in place of a house of Austin Canons 
established there by Wm. de Claville, 
temp. Hen. II. At the Dissolution it 
consisted of an abbess and 18 nuns. 
In the parish are limekilns and large 
quarries of blue lias lime and stone 
used for macadam, connected by 
tramway with the rly. 

[Et. of the line, 2 m., is 

Holcombe Bogus (pop. 629, inn), 
so called from the Norman Bogo, 
whose descendants held it for 8 
generations. It subsequently passed 
to the Bluetts, one of whom built the 
existing mansion, which is of Tudor 
character and worth notice. The 
Bluetts (1858) sold the mansion and 
lands to the Bev. W. Bayer, and the 
house known as Holcombe Court is 
now the property of Mrs. Bayer. 
The view through the gateway arch 
of the porch tower, with its oriels, is 
very picturesque. This portion is of 
earlier date than the hall, which was 
built by Sir Boger Bluett, temp. Eliz. 
Adjoining is a good Perp. Church, of 
very pleasing character, and beauti- 
fully placed. The tracery of the E. 
window in the S. aisle is unusual. 
b2 
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The S. porch has a stone groined 
roof, with heads of Edw. III. and 
Philippa as corbels of the outer door- 
way. In the nave and N. aisle is 
the manorial pew, of vast size, sur- 
rounded by a cinquecento screen of 
wood, with a cornice of medallions 
well carved in Scripture subjects. 
The ch. contains 2 Jas. I. monu- 
inexitB (coloured) for members of the 
Bluett family.] 

[Sampford Peverell (pop. 636, inn), 
about 1^ m. rt. of the line, and 3 m. 
from the nearest stat. (Tiverton 
Junct.), has a Church which is mainly 
E.Eng., and interesting, and was re- 
stored with great care in 1864. It 
contains a fine Norm, font and some 
guod screen work. There is a shat- 
tered monument of a Crusader (Hugh 
Peverell?), circ. 1259, found under 
the N. aisle of the nave. The S. 
aisle, originally Perp. (one window 
alone remains of this character), is 
said to have been built by Margaret 
Beaufortt mother of Hen. VII., who 
lived here for some time. The 
manor belonged to the house of 
Somerset ; hence Hen. VII. held it 
by hereditary right. In the year 
1810 this village became notorious 
from certain remarkable visitations 
known throughout the country as 
the "Sampford Ghost." They oc- 
curred in the small house of a man 
called Chave, and involved knock- 
ings, stamping by day and night, 
and frequent severe beatings of the 
inmates. A folio Greek Testament 
was thrown from a bed into the 
middle of the room, and a large iron 
candlestick, after disporting itself in 
various fashions, finally flung itself 
at the head of Mr. Chave. A large 
arm, without any body attached, was 
once seen. The disturbances con- 
tinued for more than 3 years, in spite 
of a reward of 2502. which was 
offered. (The story was told in a 
curious pamphlet by the Rev. C. 
Colton, author of a once well-known 
book named "Lacon," and then a 

^rate at Tiverton).] 

79 J m. TIVEETON JITHCT.t Stat. 



[Here a line branches rt. to Tivertol 
(p. 30), where it joins the Ea 
Valley branch of the G. W. Rly. from 
Exeter to Dulverton (p. 285).] 

[Another branch line, 7 miles in 
length, passes through the valley ol 
the Galme to (3 m.) UffeulmeJ^ 
(pop. 1,806), (5 m.) Cnlmstock (see 
p. 6), and (7 m.) Hemyock (pop. 877. 
inn), where are some moated ruin^ 
of a Castle, which anciently belonged 
to a family named Hidon, and, in 
the Rebellion, was garrisoned and 
used by the Parliament as a prison. 
It was taken by the Royalists under 
Lord Paulett, 1642, and was prob 
ably dismantled some years later by 
Cromwell, The flint-built entrance 
gateway, flanked by towers, is in 
tolerable preservation. It imme- 
diately faces the W. end of tbe 
Church, which was rebuilt 1846-7. 
It has a font of Purbeck stone (a 
Norm, bowl on Perp. shaft). Hem- 
yock is situated on a stream which 
flows into the Culme. In this 
parish, and in others adjacent, are 
great numbers of Circular Pits, 3 
or 4 ft. deep — probably remains of 
Roman ironworks, since cinders and 
iron scoriflB have been found neai 
them in such quantities as to be 
used for road-mending. They are 
found on the Blackdown range o! 
hills, on Ottery East Hill, and else- 
where in E. Devon. Above the 
greensand, of which these hills con- 
sist, is a stratum of flints and clay. 
and above again a subsoil bed in 
which the iron ore (called surface 
iron) is found. 

About 2 m. S. of Hemyock, in a 
sheltered vale, watered by a feeder 
of the Culme, are some trifling re- 
mains of Dnnkeswell Abbey, founded 
for Cistercian monks by William 
Lord Brewer in 1201. He was also 
the founder in this county, where his 
lands were very extensive, of Torre 
Abbey (p. 154), and of a house of Bene- 
dictine nuns at Polsloe, near Exeter. 
At Dunkeswell portions of a Pei-p. 
Gatehouse remain ; and the founda- 
tions of the Abbey and Conventual 
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nildinga are clearly traceable on the 
.vard of the meadow in dry seasons. 
a a comer of the Churchyard is a 
krge stone coffin, with a covering slab 
EPurbeck, found, with another coffin, 
ithin what was no doubt the Chap- 
jr House. The coffins contained 
erfect skeletons of a man and a 
Oman, probably those of the founder 
vho was buried here) and his wife, 
'beir remains were placed together 
1 one of the coffins, and reburied. 
'he Abbey, with a yearly revenue of 
001., was ganted at the Dissolution 
John Lord Russell. Part of the 
bbey site is now occupied by a hand- 
ome Cbnrch, erected in 1842 by the 
ate Mrs. Simcoe, widow of Lieut. - 
ren. Simcoe, and a descendant of 
William Lord Brewer, of Wolford 
Jodge, and her 7 daughters. The 
sarving of the corbels and woodwork, 
md the painting of the glass, were 
;he work of their own hands. Many 
3f the tiles were dug from the site. 
The parish Chnrch of Dunkeswell 
[pop. 344, alehouse), (rebuilt 1817, 
3knd again about 1868) is the head of 
the deanery ; a horse's shoe, taken 
from the old Abbey door, is fixed to 
the new with 10 nails, said to sym- 
bolise the 10 churches of the 
deanery. This ch. with the village 
is 2 m. from the abbey. It contains 
a good Norm. font. Dunkeswell and 
the abbey are most easily accessible 
from Honiton (p. 42), whence the. 
village is 6 m. and tne abbey 8 m. 
distant.] 

From Tiverton Junct. the train 
traverses the pastures of the Culme 
\al\ey, disturbing many a contempla- 
tive " red Devon " in its course, to 

181| m. Gallompton, -^ an old but 
^except for its ch.) uninteresting town 
(pop. 3,179), situated on the river 
Culme, and on the Bristol and Exeter 
i^'v and formerly known for a manu- 
facture of woollen stuffs. 
. The Church, ded. to St. Andrew, 
18 late Perp. The red tower, firm 
and massive, is of the Somerset- 
shire type, having the belfry windows 
filied with open stonework. It dates, 



as an inscription over the entrance 
asserts, from 1545. The W. front is 
much enriched. The pillars and 
capitals of the nave, and the ceiling, 
with carved wall-plate and angel cor- 
bels, deserve notice. A chapel on the 
S. side of the nave (forming in effect a 
second S. aisle) was built 1526 by one 
John Lane, a clothier of this town, 
and deserves notice for its external 
ornaments, which represent the ma- 
chinery employed in the manufacture 
of cloth. The roof also is very fine, 
with superb fan- tracery groining 
springing from corbels, with pendants 
in the centre. An inscription, long 
read by antiquaries " Wapat. oust. 
Lanuarii"--**Wapentaki custos La- 
nuarius " — wool- warden of the Hun- 
dred — turns out to be " with a Pater- 
noster and an Ave.'* The Bood- 
screen, which has been re-coloured 
and gilt, is a gorgeous specimen — one 
of the finest and most perfect in 
Devon — and a portion of the rude 
oak Calvary, with skulls, bones, and 
mortice, in which the rood itself stood, 
is still to be seen. It is nearly equal 
to the screen in length, and is a 
specimen of extreme rarity. The ch. 
was restored throughout in 1849 ; 
when some curious wall-paintings in 
distemper, representing St. Christo- 
pher, St. Michael, and St. Clara, were 
found beneath the plaster, but were 
again concealed by a coat of white- 
wash. The entire building will repay 
a careful examination. 

The springs of the Culme rise 
on the Blackdown hills. Besides 
CuUompton, the river gives name to 
many places on its course (Columb 
David, Culmstock, Uff culme, etc.). 
It joins the Exe about 3 m. from 
Exeter. ** Culme," says old Wcs^cote, 
" fleeteth, like the waters of Shiloah, 
with a slow and still current." 

In the neighbourhood are several 
paper-mills, and Hillersdon House 
(W. J. A. Grant, Esq. J.P.), on the road 
to Honiton ; The Orange (Major-Gen. 
F. E. Drewe) ; The Walronds, a fine 
Elizabethan house, once belonging 
to the family of that name (F. 
Barrow, Esq., LL.D.); and, in the 
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ftdjoining parish of Ufifoulme, Brad- 
fleldHaU (Col. Sir William Hood Wal- 
rond^Bfl'i^M M.P., J.P.), one of the finest 
Elizabethan mansions in the county 
(restd. 1861). The family of Walrond 
has been seated here since the reign of 
Hen. III. The hall is of 16th cent, 
prffculnie Church, 4J m. N.E., re- 
built in part and embellished, is worth 
a visit. The original building was 
E. Eng. The present chancel is Perp. 
The aisles extend beyond the nave. 
That N. forms the Walrond chapel, 
and contains some curious and gro- 
tesque monuments of Ghas. I.'s time. 
CnlmBtock (pop. 854, inns), 2 m. higher 
up the river (E.), has a Church con- 
taining a good stone screen, con- 
verted into a reredos. In this ch. 
are preserved an ancient embroidered 
altar-cloth worked in silver wire, and 
the remains of a beautiful cope ; one 
of the peal of six bells has an in- 
scription to the Virgin. A memorial 
window has been placed here to the 
late Major Temple, father of the 
Bishop of London. In Kentisbeare 
Church, 3J m. E. of CuUompton 
(pop. 812, mn), which is Perp., notice 
the rich oak screen, in good preser- 
vation, and an altar-tomb, which 
until Feb. 1868 held bronze effigies 
to John Whiting, Esq. (ob. 1529), 
and Anne his wife, and now has 
an inverted inscription to them. 
On the N. wall of the chancel is a 
tablet for the Rev. G. W. Scott, 
rector, who died at Kentisbeare, 
June 9, 1830, aged 26. He was the 
third son of Hugh Scott, Esq., of 
Harden ; and the lines on the tablet 
were written by Sir Walter Scott, 
who, although he had constantly re- 
fused to write anything in the shape 
of an epitaph, consented to do so at 
the request of his old friends. The 
lines are as follows : 

« To youth, to age, aUke, this tablet pale 
Tells the brief moral of Its tragic tale. 
Art thou a parent ? reverence this bier ; 
The parent's fondest hopes lie buried here. 
Art thou a youth, prepared on life to start 
With opening talents and a generous heart ? 
Fair hopes and flattering prospects— all these 

gone— 
iiO ! here they end,— a monumental stone. 



But let submission oheok repining thonght- 
Heaven crowned its champion ere thefigh 
was fought." 

Plymtree Church, 4 m. S.S.E.,k 
Perp. and interesting (date 1460). 
It has a very fine and perfect Perp. 
Bood-Bcreen, stretching all across the 
oh., the panels painted with figure 
of saints and historical personageN 
including, it is conjectured, portraite 
of Prince Arthur and Cardinal Moi 
ton. The chancel has been restorei 
There is a stone statue of the Virgin 
and Child under a canopy on the W. 
front of the tower. Plymtree (pop. 
418, inn) is surrounded by orchards, 
producing abundance of cider.] 

Still following the valley of the 
Culme, we reach 
185^ m. Hele Stat. [1 m. N. is 
Bradninch ^ (pop. 1,708). In 164i 
during the Civil war. King Charles 
was here in person, and slept several 
nights at the old rectory, now calle<i 
Manor House (Mr. J. Rowell), where 
his bedstead is preserved. The 
Church (late Perp.) contains a fine 
screen and a remarkable picture d 
the legend of St. Pirancis of Assisi on 
the parclose, now under the tower 
arch. It was taken from the N. aisle. 
which was built in the reign of Hen. 
VII. by the fraternity of St. John, or 
Guild of Cordwainers. The chancel 
screen dates from 1528 ; the subjects 
on the centre door panels are the 
Annunciation and the Salutation ; on 
those of the N. side the 12 Sibyls, 
very perfect ; on the N. door are the 
4 Doctors of the W. Church ; on the 
S. side the colours are much defaced, 
but the Exile from Paradise, the 
Christ-Child holding the globe in 1. 
hand, the rt. raised in benediction, 
are quite distinct. The W. windovr 
has been filled with stained glass by 
Hardman — subject, " The Homage of 
St. Michael.'* And on the S. is a 
stained-glass window, the gift of the 
Hon. G. West, a native of this town 
and Congressman U.S.A. A newS. 
porch was added 1881. Bradninch 
is a barony attached to the ancient 
Earldom of Cornwall. It received its 
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first charter as a borough at a very 
early period — so early, indeed, that it 
claimed priority of Exeter; and there 
'was a "proverbial speech" to the 
effect that the Mayor of Exeter was 
bound to hold the Mayor of Brad- 
ninch's stirrup " when they met to- 
gether." The borough, however, 
was excused its privilege of return- 
ing two members to parliament in 
tlie reign of Hen. VII. on payment 
of 5 marks. The Castle of Exeter 
was held to be the chief place, or 
•' Manor House," of the barony of 
Bradninch. Sundry traditional say- 
ings, illustrative of his dignity, are 
fathered on the mayor of the latter 
place. Being once found reading the 
newspaper upside down, he reminded 
the caviller that " the Mayor of Brad- 
ninch might read the paper upside 
down, or in anyway he pleased."] 

187 m. Silverton (p. 34) Stat, is 
reached, and the line skirts 1. Killerton 
Park, the seat of Sir T. Dyke Acland, 
Bart, JJ*. On the high ground 
is Dolbnry Camp (300 ft.) There is 
also a modem Chapel in the park, 
which deserves notice. 

190 m. the line joins the Exe 
valley branch and passes at some 
distance L Foltimore House (Lord 
Poltimore) (see p. 29). 

The rly. accompanies the Gulme 
to its junction with the Exe, where, 
leaving on the rt. the park of Fynes 
Honie (Earl of Iddesleigh), it turns 
in a curve at the junction of the 
Creedy with the Exe, and enters, 



194 m. 



^ (pop. 37,549). 



Gebebal DsscBipnoN. 

Exeter, without rival the Queen 
of the West, is seated on the 1. bank 
of the Exe, on a steep hill that 
sU^)es towards a curve of the river. 
The Castle mound f onus the summit 
of the failL The Cathedral towers 
rise half-way down. 

itoMOL Mreet leads from the S.W. 
and K. Devon rly. stat. direct into 
the heart of the city, opening into 
the old High Street; and immedi- 
ftkelv opposite, a iuutow inssafie (St. 



Martinis Lane) leads into the Cathe- 
dral Close. In Queen Street, on the 
1. side, is the Albert Museum. 

The principal thoroughfares divide 
the city into 4 parts: High Street, 
following the line of the Roman road 
— a branch of the ''Icenhilde Way," 
which ran from Exeter into Corn- 
wall — and Fore Street, traverse it in 
a line from N.E. to S.W.; North 
Street and South Street traverse 
High Street at rt. angles. (This old 
arrangement indicates the ground- 
plan of the Boman Isca. The great 
mound on which the Castle stood 
was no doubt the British stronghold). 
Of late years the city has greatly ex- 
tended its dimensions. The princi- 
pal streets are continued into St. 
Sidwell's on the E., Mount Badford 
on the S., St. David's on the N., and 
towards Alphington and the parish 
of St. Thomas on the S.W. and W. 
Qiieen Elizabeth gave the citv, be- 
sides its motto, "Semper fidelis," 
two ** Pegasi argent " — wings en- 
dorsed and debruised with 3 bars 
wavy azure— as the supporters for 
its shield of arms (a castle with a 
portcullis). 

Objects of Intebest. 

The chief are the Cathedral; the 
Castle, or rather the mound and 
scanty remains of the Castle (p. 17) ; 
Mount Binham, with St. Michaers 
Church and the free eottages adjoin- 
ing ; the Onildhall with its portraits 
Cp, 19) ; the Albert Memorial Mnfeam 
m Queen Street (p. 20) ; a few of the . 
Parish Churehei (pp. 21-23); and 
the Walks on Northemhay (p. 19). 
The views from these walks and from 
Mount Dinham are very striking ; 
and from the top of the N. transept 
tower of the Cathedral there is a 
grand bird's-eye view of the city and 
of the estuary, at the head of which 
it stands. This view extends as far 
as the mouth of the river. A fine 
view of the city is also to be had by 
going up Longbrook Street, which 
adjoins the E. end of the High Street, 
and ascendinc the ^*^^- There arc 
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also some ancient houses in the city 
which deserve attention, particularly 
in High Street and Fore Street. There 
is also one in the Close, fonnerly 
known as Mols' Coffee House. 

The CATHEDBAL, the seat of 
the Devonian bishopric, which had 
been established at Crediton towards 
the beginning of the 10th cent, 
(circ. 910), was removed to Exeter 
in 1050 (for the increased security of 
a walled city) by King Edw. the Con- 
fessor. During the greater portion 
of the intervening period Cornwall 
had its separate bishops ; but Leofric^ 
in whose time the change was made, 
received the two sees united from 
his predecessor Livingus^ and they 
have never since been separated until 
1877. 

Leofrio was established in a Saxon 
ch., which had been that of a mon- 
astery, where he was enthroned first 
Bp. of Exeter by the Confessor in 
person. It occupied part of the site 
of the present cathedral (probably 
that of the existing Lady Chapel, 
and a short space W. of it, but no 
portion of certainty remains). A new 
cathedral was commenced by the 
blind Bp. Warelwast, nephew of the 
Conqueror, in 1112, and was completed 
by Bp. Marshall about 1200. In 
1136 it was much injured by fire, 
during Stephen's siege of the Castle, 
in compensation for which that king 
granted a yearly rent of 71. 10s. out 
of the Manor of Colyton. The por- 
tions of this Norm, building which 
remain are the transeptal towers, 
.perhaps some courses of masonry 
on the N. side of the nave, between 
the N. tower and the N. porch, 
and the Chapel of the Holy Ghost, 
unless, indeed, this was part of the 
still older Saxon ch. During the 
restoration of the choir (1871), the 
foundations of a Norm, apse, ter- 
minating the choir of the Norm, 
cathedral, were found at the end of 
the third bay from the W. 

Bp. Walter Bronescombe (1258- 

^0) considerably altered, if he did 

) rebuild, St. Mary Magdalene's and 



St. Gabriel's Chapels, and no doubt 
prepared the way for the transform- 
ation of the Norm, cathedral into 
its Decorated form, which it was left 
to the master-mind of Peter Quivil 
to create. This bishop during his 
tenancy of the see (1280-1291) seems 
to have furnished plans for the entire 
building, which were followed with 
but little variation by his successors. 
He himself constructed (or completed 
the construction of) the transepts out 
of the lower stages of WarelwasVs 
Norm, towers, and completed the 
Lady Chapel, where he lies buried. 
Bp. Bytton (1292-1307) began the 
work of the choir, and completed the 
3 W. bays. His successor, Bp. Sta- 
pledon (1308-1326), constructed the 
remaining 4 bays, began the eastern 
end of the cloisters, and added the 
rood-loft, bishop's throne, and sedilia. 
He also erected a new high altar and 
reredos ; the latter alone at a cost of 
nearly 8,000Z. of our present money. 
This reredos and high altar were re- 
moved under Order in Council (1550), 
and destroyed then or shortly after. 
It is conjectured that fragments of it 
were used in the monument to Bp. 
Leofric erected over his reputed 
tomb in the S. transept in 1568 and 
demolished in 1885 (see p. 16). 
Bp. Grandisson (1328-1369) com- 
pleted the nave, and finally dedicated 
the whole cathedral in 1351. Bp, 
Brantyngham (1369-1394) probably 
finished the building of the cloisters, 
and added the W. screen, with its 
porches and sculpture. Although it 
appears from these dates that the 
greater part of the cathedral was 
erected during the later Dec. (Curvi- 
linear) period, it belongs neverthe- 
less, in all its details (with the excep- 
tion of the W. screen), to the earlier 
or Geometrical Dec; an apparent 
proof that the plans were fully pro- 
vided by Bp. Quivily with whose time 
the details well agree. It is probable 
that the Norm, cathedral was not 
actually removed, but was trans- 
formed, portion by portion, the round 
arches of the great arcade being con- 
verted into much larger pointed ones. 
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Winchester and Gloucester may be 
compared; but in those cases the 
transformation is evident and palp- 
able. Here, if such change was 
really effected, " art has been con- 
cealed by art." MarshalVs work 
must have been transitional, witl 
strong E. Eng. tendencies. Bp. Sta- 
pledon, as is expressly recorded, con- 
structed the 4 E. bays of the' choir, 
as they now appear. A remarkable 
difference will be seen between these 
bays and those to the W., the 
work of his predecessor, Byttoii, 
The western have a recessed tr^orial 
gallery, under the clerestory win- 
dows. The eastern have only a 
blank arcade, and no passage. The 
Cathedral is one of the most interesting 
and important examples of Dec, in 
England. Compared with other 
English cathedrals, the specialities 
of Exeter are its transeptal Norm, 
towers, and its long unbroken roof, 
extending throughout nave and choir. 
It has one of the finest interiors in 
Europe. 

The cathedral was restd. in 1662 
at a cost of 25,0O0Z., chiefly raised 
through the exertions of Dean, after- 
wards Bp,, Ward. And in 1870 its 
restoration was commenced by the 
late Sir G. G. Scott, This was 
completed in 7 years, at a cost of 
6O,0OOZ., raised by the liberality of 
the bishop, dean and chapter, and 
gentry of the county ; the late Rev. 
Chancellor Harrington having con- 
tributed 5,000Z. The choir was 
formally re-opened on St. Peter's 
Day, 1876, and the nave on Oct. 18, 
1877. 

Not only does "aisle answer to 
aisle and pillar to pillar and window- 
tracery to window-tracery, but also 
chapel to chapel and even tomb to 
tomb and canopy to canopy ; " while, 
to crown all, the grand characteristic 
feature of our cathedral, the tran- 
septal towers, completes this balance 
of parts. The nave and choir have, 
very unusually, the same number (7) 
of bays. The height, length, and 
breadth of the nave and transept 
towers i9 the same, 140 ft. The uni- 



formity of architecture is most notice- 
able. The cathedral is Dec. through- 
out, and is only paralleled in this 
respect by Salisbury, which is 
throughout E. Eng. 

During the Commonwealth the 
cathedral was divided by a brick 
wall, erected under an Act of the 

^ City Council of 1657 on the site of 
the rood-loft; and two eminent 
preachers took possession of the 
separated portions, known as *' West 
Peter's " and " East Peter's." They 
"enjoyed great comfort and quiet" 
until the Eestoration, when they 
were expelled by Bp. Seth Ward 

' (1662-1667), who pulled down the 
" monstrous Babylonish wall." The 
Cloisteri had been pulled down by 
the Puritans, and the site was after- 
wards converted into a market. (The 
Visitors of Edw. VI. and Elizabeth 
also had long before worked much 
havoo among the sculptures and other 
decorations of the cathedral.) The 
cloisters are now being rebuilt from 
the plaiis of J, L, Pearson, Ii.A,; 
the S.W. portion being completed. 

In the spring of 1859 the nave 
of the cathedral was fitted for con- 
gregational worship. The choir re- 
mained crowded with pews, and 
fitted with wainscot -work of the last 
cent., costly and well-worked, but 
altogether inappropriate and un- 
pleasing. At the same time gold and 
colour were applied to the corbels, 
capitals, and roof bosses ; and stained 
glass wherever required was in- 
serted. 

The Exterior. 

The best exterior views of the 
cathedral are from the N. side 
(the Lady Chapel has been well ex- 
posed by the removal of some build- 
ings on the N. and, more recently, on 
the S. side, which much interfered 
with it) ; and from the garden of the 
Bp.'s palace on the S. side. " As we 
walk round, we cannot but consider 
that the cathedral, though far from 
lofty, and presenting none of it 
majestic features of several of 
sister churches, is uevertheless a fi 
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ecmipoBition. The aisles of choir 
and nave, intercepted by the stately 
Norm, towers, further broken by the 
prominence of their chantries, and 
spanned by flying buttresses richly 
pinnacled; the large, pure windows, 
which pierce both aisle and clerestory ; 
the roof, highly pitched, and finished 
with crest-tiles— form a decidedly 
graceful and pleasing whole.'* — J. W. 
Hewett The flying buttresses were 
rendered necessary by the removal 
of the massive Norm, aisle walls. 

The W. Front, probably the work 
of Bp. Brantynghamt Edw. III.'s 
Treasurer in Picardy, and more than 
once Lord High Treasurer of England 
— is of high interest ; and, though it 
cannot compete with those of Wells 
or Lincoln (both of earlier date), may 
justly claim great beauty as an archi- 
tectural composition. In the gable 
niche is a figure of St. Peter, to whom 
the cathedral (like the first Saxon 
ch. here) is dedicated. The fa9ade 
is pierced by 3 doorways, and sur- 
mounted by a series of niches, in 
which are the statues of kings, war- 
riors, saints, and apostles, guardians, 
as it were, of the entrance to the 
sanctuary. These figures are ar- 
ranged in 3 rows : the lowest are 
angels, who support shafts with capi- 
tals, on which the 2nd row, mostly 
kings and knights, are placed; in 
th6 3rd row are chiefly saints and 
apostles. It is scarcely possible to 
identify any of these figures with 
certainty. The 2 statues, however, 
with shields of arms, in niches above 
the upper row, are those of Athelstan 
and Edward the Confessor. All are 
now battered, blackened, and time- 
worn; and 2, which crumbled to 
pieces and fell from their niches, 
were replaced by the late E, B, 
Stephens^ A.B.A.^ who was a native 
of Exeter. The whole work is fully 
entitled to Mr. Gockerell's praise of 
it, as "remarkable, characteristic, 
and beautiful sculpture." 

The great W. Window will best be 

seen from within. The 3 doorways 

5 much enriched; remark the 

mlding of carved foliagie round 



that in the centre. On the central 
boss of the groining is a representa- 
tion of the Crucifixion. Within the 
S. doorway are 2 much-shattered 
sculptures — " The Appearance of the 
Angel to Joseph in a Dream," and 
" The Adoration of the Shepherds." 
Between this doorway and the centre 
is the Chantry of St. Badegunde, con- 
structed by Bp, Orandisson for the 
place of his own sepulture, and 
worked into the screen on its comple- 
tion by Bp. Brantyngham, On the 
roof is a figure of the Saviour, in 
low relief, with the rt. hand raised 
in benediction. The tomb of Gran- 
dissoriy the most distinguished prelate 
who ever filled the see, was sacrile- 
giously violated between 1590 and 
1600 (the exact year and the per- 
petrators are unknown), " the ashes 
scattered abroad," says Boker, " and 
the bones bestowed no man knoweth 
where." The W. window of the 
S. aisle has been filled with stained 
glass in his memory by the present 
Dean. 

The Interior. 

The Nave is (except the eastern- 
most bay, which seems to have been 
constructed by QuwiVjy as far as the 
transepts, the work of Bishop Oran- 
disson. The walls and roof are of 
stone from the quarries of Beer 
and Silverton ; the clustered pillars 
of Purbeck marble. Although the 
view eastward is intercepted by 
the organ, the general impression is 
that of great richness and beauty. 
The roof (owing to the absence of a 
central tower) is unbroken from end 
to end, and is exceeded in grace and 
lightness by no other in England. 
The visitor should remark — 

(a) The carved bosses of the roof, 
which are relieved by colour, and 
represent foliage, grotesque figures 
and animals ; heads of the Virgin 
and Saviour, the Passion and Cruci- 
fixion and Agnus Dei, and in the 
centre of the 2nd bay the murder 
of Becket. Grandisson wrote a life 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
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(&) The corbels between the arches, 
which support the clustered vaulting 
shafts. These are peculiar to this 
cathedral ; and the exquisite beauty 
of the carved foliage calls for espe- 
cial notice. The easternmost cor- 
bels display on the N. side Moses 
with his hands supported by Aaron 
and Hur ; and S., the risen Saviour, 
with cross and banner. 

(c) The Minstrels' Gallery (erected 
1353), in the central bay on the 
N. side. This is the finest example 
in England. There is a small gallery 
at Wells, and the "tribune" at 
the end of the nave at Winchester 
served for the same purpose; but 
neither equals this. The musical 
instruments carried by the angels 
in the niches are worth notice, 
and represent cymbals, timbrel, 
sistrum, psaltery, regals, clarion, 
Jew's harp, harp, rebec, shalm, bag- 
pipe, and lute. The two corbelled 
heads below are those of Edw. III. 
and Philippa. Edw. III. in 1336 
raised the Earldom of Cornwall 
to a Duchy, giving it to his son, the 
Black Prince, the City of Exeter being 
made a part of the Duchy, and the 
fee-farm rent fixed at 202. per annum. 

(d) The windows of the nave, 
nearly all of the first Deo. (Geome- 
trical) character, are said to exhibit 
a greater variety of tracery than can 
be found in any other building in 
the kingdom. They are arranged in 
pairs, on opposite sides of the cathe- 
dral, so that no two, side by side, 
resemble each other. In all, except 
the two westernmost, it will be seen 
that the geometrical character pre- 
vails, indicating that the design fur- 
nished by Quivil was adhered to 
with little modification. The great 
W. window, is Bp. Brantyngham's 
work; and its curvilinear tracery, 
with that of the last windows on 
either side, differs from the others. 
It is a superb example of later Dec. 
The glass in it (18th cent.) is quite 
worthless. The ruby glass in it, 
however, is said to be some of the 
last made in England before M» Bon- 
temps revived the art. The eastern- 



most window of the aisles, on each 
side, is partly blocked by the Norm, 
tower. The aisle wall here is prob- 
ably Norm., and the insertion of 
a fully lighted window, such as 
those below, was impossible. 

The Pulpit, executed by Messrs. 
Farmer & Brindley, from the late 
Sir Oilbert Scott's design, was erec- 
ted in 1877 as a memorial to Bp. J, 
0. Patteson of the Melanesian Mis- 
sion, who, in the discharge of his 
duties, lost his life at the hands of 
savages. The sculptured panels re- 
present events in the missionary 
careers of St. Boniface and St. Alban, 
and the death of Bp. Patteson. The 
statues are of SS. Stephen, Paul, and 
John. At the foot of the pulpit is 
Bp. BrarUyngham*s tomb. 

On the opposite side to the pulpit, 
but farther W., is the Font, which 
was provided for the baptism of 
Henrietta Maria, dau. of Chas. I., 
born at Exeter 1644, and is still used. 
In the N« aisle is a memorial (the 
monument by Marochetti) to the 
officers and men of the 9th Lancers 
who fell in India. 

Passing into the K. transept, the 
visitor should first remark the man- 
ner in which Bp. Quivil formed the 
transepts out of the Norm, towers 
of William Wa/rehuast. "The inner 
side of each (adjoining the nave) 
was taken down to nearly half its 
height from the ground, and a vast 
substantial arch constructed to sus- 
tain the upper remaining part." 
The squareness and narrowness of 
the transepts are at once apparent. 
That these towers were always tran- 
septal, and not, as has often been 
suggested, the western towers of a 
Norm, church which extended east- 
ward of them, is proved not only 
by the Norm, masonry in the wall 
between the tower and the N. porch, 
but by the foundations of the apse 
(discovered 1871). In this transept 
one Norm, window and two cir- 
cular-headed doorways still exist. 
The ch. of Ottery St. Mary, ded. by 
Bp. Bronescombe in 1260, but alt« 
and enlarged by Bp. Orcmdk 
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in 1335 (p. 47), seems to have 
been a direct imitation of the 
cathedral of Exeter (at least of its 
ground plan) as it then existed. 
Ottery is the only ch. in England, 
except Exeter, which has transeptal 
towers ; and, except the well-known 
instance at Le Mans, there are none 
of any note on the Continent. The 
transepts, as already noticed, are 
formed by opening to the ch. the 
interior of the 2 towers with ad- 
mirable effect. The windows N. and 
S. of the transepts, and the open 
galleries, which project E. and W., 
are probably Bp, QuiviVs work ; as 
are the chapels of St. Paul and St. 
John the Baptist, which open E. 
from the 2 transepts. The tracery 
of the transept windows is of extreme 
beauty, and shows well the wheel 
form, which was but little departed 
from by QuiviVs successors. The 
overhanging galleries, very pictur- 
esque in themselves, were rendered 
necessary by the fact that the Norm, 
walls of the towers could not well be 
pierced, and that a triforial passage, 
communicating with that in the 
choir, was required. Adjoining St, 
Paul's Chapel, in the N. transept, is 
the chantry of Wm. Sylke, sub- 
chanter, who founded it in 1485, and 
d. 1508. The inscription above his 
effigy, an emaciated figure in a shroud, 
runs — " Sum quod eris, fueram quod 
es ; pro me, precor, ora." In the N. 
transept is the monument of James 
Northcote, R.A., by Chantrey, and a 
memorial to the officers and soldiers 
of the East Devon Begt. who fell in 
the Crimea, with the ooloors. 

The Clock in this transept is cele- 
brated. It is certain that a clock 
existed " in boreali turre " of the 
cathedral in 1317, which was prob- 
ably the same that yet remains. It is 
referred to in the Fabric Rolls (137^) 
as " Horologium quod vocatur cZofc/fe." 
*' It has 2 dials, and its construction 
is referred to the reign of Edw. III. 
(it is probably older), when the science 
of astronomy was in its nonage, and 
^^- -o.rth regarded as the central 
" the universe. Th$ upper 



disc, which was added in 1760, shows 
the minutes. The lower disc is 
divided into 3 parts ; the figure of 
the earth forming the nucleus of the 
innermost circle, that of the sun tra- 
versing the outer space, that of the 
moon the intermediate one. The 
sun is stamped with a fleur-de-lis, 
the upper end pointing to the hour 
of the day, the lower to the age of 
the moon ; while the figure of the 
moon is made black on one side, and 
moved by the clockwork so as to 
imitate the varying aspect of its in- 
constant original." Little of the 
ancient works remains, however. 
There is a very similar clock in the 
ch. of Ottery ; and one resembling it 
in Wells Cathedral, which is said to 
have been brought from Glaston- 
bury. 

In the N. transept tower (closed 
to visitors) is Peter, the great bell, 
brought from Llandaff by Bp. Courte- 
nay (1477-1492), and the second 
largest ancient bell in England. It 
weighs 12,500 lbs. (Great Tom at 
Oxford weighs 17,000 lbs.) It was 
"crazed" on Nov. 6, 1611, "most 
probably from a too violent ringing 
in commemoration of the discovery 
of the Gunpowder Plot," and recast 
in 1676. It is now fixedf and the 
hours and, every evening, curfew are 
struck on it by a hammer. 

In the S. Transept is the tomb of 
Htigh, 2nd Earl of Devon (d. 1^77), 
and of his Countess Margaret (d. 
1391), moved recently from the nave, 
where it stood within a rich chantry, 
which was removed about 1630. 
Here also are a large monument 
with canopy to Sir John and Lady 
Gilbert, and a mural monument with 
kneeling effigy of Sir Peter Carew, 
buried in Ireland in 1575. There is 
also a memorial to the officers and 
men of the Cornwall Segiment killed 
in the Indian Mutiny, with the colours. 
Here stood (till 1885) Bp. Leofric's 
monument mentioned before. In the 
tower of this transept are eleven 
bells; ten ring in peal. A door at 
the S.W. angle of this transept leads 
into the Chapel of the Holy (f host, a 
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Aftrtow, semi-cylindrically vaulted 
building, of E. Eng. date. 

Beyond the Chapel of the Holy 
Ghost is the Chapter House. The 
lower part is surrounded by a tine 
arcade, E. Eng., and perhaps the 
work of Bp. Brewer {1224-12U) ; the 
upper, with Perp. niches, is assigned 
to Bp, Lacey (1420-1455). The E. 
window is given to Bp. Neville (1456- 
1465) ; and the ceiling, which is 
richly painted and gilt, to Bp. 
Bothe (1465-1478). The Chapter 
Library was moved from here in 
1888 to the new Library (see p. 16). 
Observe the paintings of the heads 
of Moses and Aaron, relics of the 
17th cent, reredos, and a most in- 
teresting old mitre case. 

The Choir Screen, as has been 
proved by examinations made during 
the restoration of the choir (1871), 
was part of Stapledon's work, though 
it has no doubt been much tampered 
with at diiferent times. Bills, how- 
ever, have been found for all the 
principal parts of the fabric— iron 
bars, tiles, steps, and marble pillars ; 
and although the ogee arches at the 
sides are very unusual at so early a 
period, they are no doubt part of the 
original work. The rose and thistle 
in the spandrils were barbarously 
introduced temp. James I. The 
thirteen oil paintings on its western 
face usurp th& places of ancient bas- 
reliefs. The Organ (by Loosemore, 
1665), which took the place of the 
original " organs," mentioned in the 
Fabric Rolls of 1280, was rebuilt by 
Lincoln in 1819, renovated by Willis 
in 1869, and rebuilt by Speechly in 
1871, and was among the tinest and 
said to be the oldest in use in Eng- 
land. A new organ, also by Willis ^ 
has now been inserted in the old case, 
and was first used at the end of 1892. 
Loosemore is ranked by Dr. Bumey 
among the first organ-builders of his 
time ; there is a slab to him in the 
floor of the nave (1682). The Choir 
Pulpit is a very good modem work, 
and the gift of the late E. Force, 
Esq., chapter clerk. 

Bp, Grandisson probably finished 



the roofing of the choir, which he 
consecrated, dedicating the high 
altar, Dec. 18, 1328 ; and, writing to 
Pope John XXII., affirmed that the 
cathedral, when finished, would sur- 
pass in beauty of its kind any other 
ch. in England or France. In archi- 
tectural character the choir differs 
hardly at all from the nave. The 2 
narrow arches immediately within 
the choir screen (the first within the 
choir) were necessary in order to 
adapt the new work or reconstruc- 
tion of the choir to the Norm, walls 
of the transepts — left standing, or 
unaltered. Bemark especially 

{a) The Boof-bosses and Corbels. 
The latter are even more admirable 
in design, and more varied in foliage, 
than those of the nave : maple, oak, 
ash, the filbert with its clusters of 
nuts, and the vine with tendrils and 
fruit, could hardly be reproduced 
more faithfully. 

(6) The Sedilia, with their very 
rich and fine canopies, the work of 
Bp. Stapledon. These sedilia formed 
in truth the ** Cathedra Domini 
Episcopi," and are sometimes men- 
tioned as *• Lapis Leofrici " — " Leo- 
fric's Stone." There was an in- 
scription (now illegible) on the back, 
which seems to have referred to the 
installation of Leofrlc, the first Bp. 
of Exeter, by Edw. the Confessor and 
his queen Eadgytha ; the king, in the 
words of the charter, leading the 
bishop by one arnr and the queen by 
the other. Within this recess of the 
centre sedile is the mutilated head 
of a bishop, and heads of a king and 
queen are in those on either side. 
There are 3 heads in the tri- 
forium above, placed in the same 
order. The whole may well have 
been a memorial — imitated perhaps 
by Bp. Stapledon from one which 
existed before — of the establishment 
of the episcopal see at Exeter. 

(c) The Misereres or subsellia, 
which have been cut down to fit their 
present places. These are E. Eng., 
probably of Bp. Brewer^s time, and 
are the earliest in the kingdom, 
modern Stall work, designed by 
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late Sir Qilbert Scott, with which 
they are now incorporated, is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. Kemark the 
armour of the knights — their heater 
shields and flat helmets— and the 
E. Eng. character of the foliage, 
and, among others, figures of a mer- 
maid and merman, of a knight in a 
boat drawn by a swan, and of a king 
sitting in a tub of boiling water as a 
penance. 

In the modem Seredos, presented 
by Chancellor Harrington and Dr. 
Blackall, and designed by the late 
Sir O. G, Scotty the marbles, spars, 
and serpentine of Devon and Corn- 
wall have been used. It was the 
subject of a lawsuit, raised by the 
Archdeacon of Cornwall, as Chan- 
cellor of the Diocese of Exeter, but 
decision was given in its favour. " 

{d) The Episcopal Throne, dating 
from 1316, is a magnificent specimen 
of ancient wood-carving, 67 ft. high, 
put together without a single nail. It 
was taken down and concealed dur- 
ing the Rebellion. In the records of 
the year 1312 there appears the 
charge of Ql. 12s. Q^d. for timber for 
the bishop's seat, and we are told 
that the oak brought from Newton 
and Chulmleigh was kept for four 
years, in order that it might be 
thoroughly seasoned. The sum paid 
for the construction was 4Z., and for 
the painting 11. 10s. It has now 
been restored at a cost of nearly 
1,000Z. ; and still adorned with foliage, 
pinnacles, and elaborate niches, it 
towers upwards above the triforium 
arcade until its finial is nearly level 
with the clerestory window ; and as 
the late Mr. R. J. King remarks, 
"the lightness of its ascending 
stages almost rivals the famous sheaf 
of fountains of the Nuremberg Taber- 
nacle. The enclosure at its base is 
approached by three steps of black 
marble from the Ashburton quar- 
ries." — C. Worthy. 

(e) The E. window, inserted by 

Bp, Brantyngham, is early Perp., 

and filled with stained glass, most 

'^f which is 14th cent., and very 

removed from the earlier win- 



dow. In the lowest row are 9 fignrefi 
of saints, the 3 central ones of 
Brantyngharri's time — the others of 
the first period. In the middle row all 
are Perp. The figure at the extreme 
1. (looking E.) is St. Sidwell, or Sati- 
vola, a British maiden, said to have 
been contemporary with St. Boniface 
of Crediton (first half of 8th cent.). 
She was beheaded by a mower near 
a well outside the city walls; and 
the emblems which she holds refer 
either to this, or make a rebus of 
her name — "scythe-well." In the 
uppermost row the 3 figures of Abra- 
ham, Moses, and Isaiah are of the 
first period. The heraldry above is 
modem. The tone of colour through- 
out the window is very fine and 
solemn. 

(/) The Monuments to be observed 
in the choir are — on the N. side, the 
tomb of Bp. Marshall ; the medal- 
lions and E. Eng. foliage of his tomb, 
which is of Purbeck marble, and the 
ornament round the neck of the 
cope, should be noticed; and the 
monument should be compared with 
those of Bps. Bartholomew and 
Simon of Apulia in the Lady Chax>el ; 
— and Bp. Walter de Stapledon, 
murdered in 1326 by the citizens of 
London, who rose on the side of 
Queen Isabella. The king, Edw. II., 
had left the city in charge of the 
bishop. The body was at first in- 
terred in the sand near his own 
palace, " without Temple Bar " ; but 
was then buried in St. Clement 
Danes Ch. and afterwards brought 
to Exeter and solemnly buried 
by the Queen's command. The 
canopy is later than the efiSgy, 
and was restored within the present 
cent. Under it, and not visible ex- 
cept from within, is a large figure 
of the Saviour ; and a small figure of 
a king (Edw. II.) climbs upward at 
the side towards Him. On the 
sleeve of the effigy are 2 keys 
addorsed — the arms of the see as 
borne by Bp. Stapledon, who founded 
Stapledon's Inn at Oxford, now 
"Exeter College," which keeps the 
monument in repair. The mutilated 
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Sood laid open in the N. porch, and 
the shields of anns in the S. nave 
aisle which display the heraldic bear- 
ings of Boyalists holding civil offices 
in Exeter about 1642, until lately 
were concealed by whitewash. 

Opening from the N. choir aisle is 
St. Andrew's Chapel, of early Dec. 
character, and possibly the work of 
Bjp. Bronescomhe^ completed by Bp, 
Stapledon, It precisely resembles 
St. James's Chapel opposite, and 
both have upper chambers ; the one 
in St. Andrew's Chapel is used as 
a miiniment room. Bemark in this 
aisle a monnment of a knight, cross- 
legged, probably Svr Richard de 
Stapledcm, and elder brother of Bp, 
Walter. At the end of the aisle is 
the Chantry of St. George, founded 
about 1518 by Sir John Speke^ of 
White Lackington in Somerset. It 
is a mass of rich carving, and has 
been well restored. 

E. of this aisle is St. Mary Mag- 
dalene's Chapel, assigned to Bp. 
Bronescombe. The screen between it 
and the aisle is of Perp. character. 
Kt., as one enters under the arch 
opening from the Lady Chapel, is 
the tomb of Bp. S^#ord (1396-1419), 
brother of Ralph Lord Staiford, 
twice Lord Chancellor and Keeper of 
the Great Seal, and the 2nd founder 
of Exeter College, Oxford, to which 
he gave its present name. The 
tabernacle-work above it is rich and 
beautiful. A beautiful arcade, much 
hidden by monuments, runs below 
the windows. The stained glass in 
the E. window dates from l£e 15th 
cent. Here is a striking Elizabethan 
monument to Sir Gawen Carew, his 
wife, and his nephew Sir Peter Carew. 
It is in 2 stages. The cross-legged 
figure of Sir Peter is unusual at that 
period. Both he and Sir Gawen 
were active in suppressing the Devon- 
ian rising, temp. Edw. VI. The 
monument has been restored, in gold 
and colours, with very good effect. 
A staircase in the N.E. corner of this 
chapel leads to the roofs of the N. 
choir aisle and of the ambulatory or E. 
aisle, the former giving a perspective 



between the flying buttresses to the 
N. transept which should not be 
missed, and the latter commanding 
the E. window of the choir, through 
which a very fine view of the in- 
terior, looking W., is obtained. 

The Ambulatory between the choir 
and Lady Chapel is of early character, 
and if it be not part of Bp, Brones- 
combers work, it may possibly have 
been constructed by Bp. Marshall. 
The latter, it has been suggested, 
built the retrochoir at the same 
time as he lengthened the Norm, 
choir, thus "completing" (as he 
is recorded to have done) the cathe- 
dral. The piers supporting the 
eastern arches (those at the back of 
the choir) differ in section from the 
others; and the S. window of the 
retrochoir, with mere roundels, un- 
cusped, in the tracery, has also been 
supposed to indicate an earlier date 
than that of Brofieacombe. 

The Lady Chapel, now used for 
early morning service, was oom- 
pleted by Bp. Quiijil, and was in 
fact the beginning of the series of 
works which transformed or replaced 
the Norm. ch. by that which we now 
see. This chapel was converted into 
a library in 1657, at the expense 
of Dr. Vilvaine, and continued so 
until 1822, when its books were re- 
moved to the chapter house. 

In this chapel the Purbeok shafts 
have been repaired where necessary ; 
the reredos has been brought into 
proper keeping with the central com- 
partment, wUch is probably of 
QravMsson's time; a very striking 
east window, by Clayton and Bell, 
was inserted by the Bev. Chancellor 
Harrington as a memorial of his 
sister; and much colour has been 
applied to the vaulting and to the 
reredos. In the centre of the pave- 
ment is the tombstone of Bp. Quiml, 
buried in the midst of his work, as 
was usual, with a cross and the in- 
scription, " Petra tegit Petrum, nihil 
officiat sibi tetrum." 

On the S. side is the monument of 
(probably) Bp. BaartholamcBUs lacan 
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(" of Exeter ")» 1161-1184 ; he shone 
as one of the two " great lights of the 
English Church,** as this bishop and 
Bp, Roger of Worcester were called 
by Pope Alexander III. Remark the 
beard and moustache worn by the 
prelate, and the high-peaked mitre 
like a Norm, helmet. The character 
of this effigy Is remarkable. The 
slab is of Purbeck, a strong reason 
for assigning the monument to a 
very l|t'e Norm, or transitional period. 
Westward is the tomb with effigy of 
Bp. Sirnon of Aptdia (1214-1223) ; 
the whole of his vestments are richly 
jewelled ; the design resembles that 
of Bp. Bartholomew's effigy, but 
shows much advance in art. On 
the N. side are the effigieB of Sir 
John and Lady Doderidge. Sir John 
(d. 1628) was one of James I.'s 
judges of the King's Bench. 

Under the S. arch opening to St. 
Gabriel's Chapel is the tomb with 
effigy of Bp. Bronescwnhe, the son of 
an Exeter citizen. His fine effigy is 
of his own time, but the canopy 
above is Perp., and was probably 
constructed at the same time with 
Bp. Stafford's monument opposite. 
Note the turning lion on which the 
bishop treads. 

St. Gabriel's Chapel resembles that 
on the N. side of the Lady Chapel, 
and was Bp. Bronesconihe's work. 
St. Gabriel was his patron saint, and 
the festival of the Archangel was 
celebrated here with great magni- 
ficence. The altar slab in this 
chapel was a portion of Leofric's 
tomb, demolished 1885, and is be- 
lieved to have formed part of Bp. 
Stapledon's high-altar. The E. win- 
dow, inserted in memory of the 
late Archdeacon Freeman, and the 
14th cent, coats-of-arms in the S. 
window may be noticed. 

The chantry opening from the last 
bay of the S. wall is Bp. Oldham's 
(1506-1519), joint founder, with Bp. 
Fox of Winchester, of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. It is rich in carving ; 
and in the N.E. corner is the bishop's 
rebus — an owl with the word " dom " 
»n a label (Old-ham). The bishop's 



tomb has been restored by C.C.C., the 
arms of which college appear above. 
In the S. choir aisle are the effigies 
of 2 cross-legged knights, temp. Edw. 
I. One is that of Sir Humphrey 
de Bohun, Earl of Hereford, who 
married Elizabeth, dau. of Edw. I., 
and was slain at Boroughbridge 
(1321). His dau. was Margaret, 
Countess of Devon (mentioned on 
p. 12). The other effigy is more 
doubtful, and has been assigned to 
Sir — Raleigh, and to Sir Arthur 
Chichester. Here also is the brass 
(recently moved from the nave) to 
Sir Peter Cou/rtenay, K,G, (d. 1409), 
son of Hugh, 2nd Earl of Devon, 
standard-bearer to Edw. III., and 
distinguished in the French and 
Spanish war under the Black Prince. 
In this aisle is a monument by Flax- 
man to Major-Gen. Simcoe (d. 1806). 
Opening from the centre of this 
aisle is the Chapel of St. James, Early 
Dec. ; against the S. wall is a beauti- 
ful Dec. monument, a memorial of 
Leofric, the first Bp. of Exeter, 
who was buried in the crypt beneath : 
" Sepultus est in crypta ecclesise." 
The monument consists of a Purbeck 
slab surmounted by a rich canopy, 
in the pediment of which is seated a 
figure of the Saviour, to Whom angels 
are offering incense ; other angels, 
with saints and ecclesiastics, are also 
introduced. The design is of much 
richness and beauty. In the fabric 
rolls of 1419 is a charge for the in- 
scription on the monument of Leo- 
fric. There is no inscription now. 

The crypt above mentioned is the 
only one in the cathedral ; it com- 
municates with the W. door of a 
chapel by a staircase, the masonry 
on each side of which is very ancient. 
The crypt itself was at one time 
used as a wine cellar for the epis- 
copal palace. Next to St. James's 
Chapel is the Vestry and Treasury. 
The cathedral was very rich at one 
time in plate and vestments, but 
has been despoiled of these also. 

The Library, built on the finished 
portion of the cloister, now contains 
the books moved from the chapter- 
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house, some 15,000 volumes. Here 
also are some most interesting old 
MSS., the original of the Exon Domes- 
day, ihe Tolmne of Saxon poetry be- 
queathed to the cathedral by Bp, 
Leofric, and known as the " Codex 
Szoniensis," and the Liber Pontifl- 
ealiB of Bp. Lacy. Here also is the 
original charter granted by the Con- 
fessor to Leofric, and confirming the 
remoTal of the see from Crediton to 
Exeter (1050). It is signed by the 
two archbishops, by the great Earl 
Godwin, and by his sons Harold 
(afterwards king) and Tostig. There 
is also a Charter of Ethelred the 
Unready (993). 

On the exterior of the cathedral 
the visitor should especially remark 
the Norm, towers ; that S. is Norm, 
throughout ; that N. was altered by 
Bp, Courtenay, and its upper stages 
are Perp. There can be little doubt 
that these towers were designed as 
much for defensive (or protective) 
purposes as for any that can be 
called ecclesiastical. They were, in 
fact, castles of considerable strength, 
with few or no external openings in 
their lower stages. It is these towers 
which give to the cathedral what has 
been called an " uncouthness of out- 
line," combined with a •• perfection 
of detail which makes it unique 
among English churches." — E. A, 
Freeman. 

The Episcopal Palace, almost re- 
built under Bp. Phillpotts^ contains 
little of interest beyond an E. Eng. 
arch of very early character, and a 
chimneypiece in the hall, erected by 
Bp. Courtena/y, circ. 1486, and a 
magnificent bay window of Hen. 
VIl.'s time, of 3 storeys, which was 
removed from a house in the parish 
of St. Petrock ; beneath the third 
storey is a row of shields in panels, 
a good example of the form known 
as the Ecusson k bouche, so called 
from its being notched in the dexter- 
chief to support the spear. There is 
also a fine ceiling of wood to be seen 
here. The earliest portion of the 
palace is the Chapel, which dates 
from Bp. QwwVb time. The palace 

[■Devon,] 



and deanery (where Chas. II., 
Wm. m., and Geo. IH. lodged 
during their visits to Exeter) are of 
course within the ancient close. 

In 1283 the precentor, Walter 
LechladBj had been murdered in re- 
turning to his house from matins in 
the cathedral. In 1285 Edw. I. and 
his queen kept Christmas at Exeter, 
and a parliament was held here. 
At this time the murder of the pre- 
centor is said to have been invest! • 
gated, and a licence for enclosing 
the precinct, so as to afford security 
to the clergy, and embattling the 
palace, was granted to Bp. QuivU in 
that year. The walls and gates of 
the Close have long disappeared. 

Nearly opposite the N.E. entrance 
of the cathedral notice the ancient 
residence of the Abbots of Buckfast ; 
a good specimen of medieval domestic 
architecture. The arms over the gate- 
way are those of the Bodd family. 

Taking the first turning 1. on 
leaving Queen Street Bly. Stat., and 
ascending Northernhay, you reach 

Bougemont Castle, the ancient 
citadel, which, built on an eminence, 
commands a view over the town audits 
approaches, and derives its name from 
the red colour of the soil and stones. 
It is built on a patch of red igneous 
rock, portions of which are observed 
to rest upon the edges of the older 
rocks from Broadclyst as far as Exe- 
ter ; and in deeds of the 13th cent, 
(among the Chapter Becords) it is 
described as "rubeus mons extra 
portam aquilonarem civitatis Exo- 
nifE." The first stronghold here was 
no doubt British ; and it is probable 
that the Bomans continued to occupy 
it, although they certainly arranged 
and inhabited a town below its walls, 
on the sloping ground between the 
castle and the river. The mound 
and castle occupy a comer within 
the city walls. Bp. GrandissoUy in a 
letter addressed to Edw. III., men- 
tions that Athelstan was the first 
who surrounded the city with walls 
and erected a castle ; but this struc- 
ture, together with the city itself, 

c 
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was subsequently totally demolished 
by Sweyn. During the reigns of 
Gannte and Edw. the Confessor, the 
city somewhat recovered its im- 
portance, and at the Conquest it was 
again of some magnitude. It was 
taken by the Conqueror in 1067, 
who, with his usual policy, then be- 
gan the building of a fortress which 
should overawe the town ; and the 
charge of superintending the new 
work, with the custody of it, was be- 
stowed upon Baldivin de Brioniis, 
husband of his niece Albreda, with 
whose descendants it remained (ex- 
cept during some short intervals) 
down to 1232. When Hen. III. 
granted to his brother Richard the 
earldom of Cornwall, he added as an 
appendage to that earldom the city 
and castle of Exeter; and when 
Edw. III. raised the earldom into a 
duchy (1337), the castle remained 
attached to it. It was then regarded 
as the " Manorhouse or Mansion " 
of the manor of Bradninch, which 
was also a "parcel" of the duchy. 
The Castle Close still retains the 
title of the "Precinct of Brad- 
ninch." In the reign of Hen. IV. 
John Holland, Duke of Exeter, 
had a fine mansion vdthin its area, 
but no traces of that building are 
now to be seen ; and even as early 
as the reign of Ghas. I. Bougemont 
was described as " an old ruyning 
castle, whose gaping chinks and 
aged countenance presageth a down- 
fall ere long." Shakespeare repre- 
sents Bich. III. as having visited 
it, and having here felt a presenti- 
ment of his approaching fate ; 
haunted by the name of Bichmond, 
the tyrant exclaims — 

*' Bichmond 1— when last I was at Exeter, 
The mayor in ooortesy show'd me the castle 
And call'd it Bouge-mont : at which name 

I started, 
Because a bard of Ireland told me once 
I should not live long after I saw Bich- 
mond." 

The outer wall of the castle (also 

the angular wall of the city) was 

--^tected by a very deep outer ditch ; 

there was another ditch towards 



the city itself. The inner vallum of 
these ditches, on which the surround- 
ing wall was built, may still be seen 
in part, enclosing on 2 sides what 
is now known as the Castle Yard. 
They rise considerably above the area, 
and it is possible that they are, to 
some extent, the primitive British 
earthworks, successively occupied by 
Bomans, English, and Normans. 
They may be compared with the 
ancient earthworks in which so many 
of the great eastern and northern 
castles stand— Castle Bising, Castle 
Acre, Coningsburgh — andwMch were 
retained for similar reasons. Of the 
Norm, castle the only considerable 
portion is part of a Gateway tower 
on the side towards the town (at the 
head of Castle St.) This, which is 
of early Norm, date, deserves notice, 
and its arrangement is very peculiar. 
There is a lofty round-headed arch in 
front, at the back of which narrow 
windows — loopholes below, and 
larger above— open from the tower. 
Within, these windows are placed 
under triangular headings. Some 
fragments of the walls, seen from the 
walks on Northernhay, have unques- 
tionably a very antique character, 
and answer sufficiently well to the 
waU, "e quadratis lapidibus," with 
which Athelstan strengthened the 
city. Whether they are really en- 
titled to claim so great an antiquity 
must remain uncertain. 

In the area of the Castle Tard were 
beheaded, in 1655, John Penruddocke 
and Hugh Grove, for having attempted 
a rising at Salisbury in favour of 
Chas. II. They failed totally; and 
Penruddocke was soon taken near S. 
Molton in this county. On the scaf- 
fold he declared "the crime for which 
I am now to die is Loyalty ; in this 
age called High Treason." The body 
of Grove was interred 3 days later 
(19th May) in St. Sidwell's Ch., where 
a brass still perpetuates his memory. 

One side of the area is occupied 
by the Assize Hall and Sessionf Hoose, 
built in 1774. The Crown Court con- 
tains a picture of " The Acquittal of 
Susanna,'' painted by W.Brochedon^ 
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and presented by him to bis native 
ooonty. In the area in front of the 
courts is a fall-length statue of Hugh, 
EarlForte^ne (d. 1861), in the robes 
of the Garter, a " memorial marking 
the love of friends and the respect of 
all," by the late E. B, Stephens, 

The view over the city from the end 
of the moond on the opposite side of 
the Castle Yard is very striking. 
Haldon and distant hills are seen 
beyond. 

The pleasnre-grounds of Boage- 
mont Lodge (Mrs. B. S. Gard), ad- 
joining the Castle Gate (the stranger 
will be admitted on presenting his 
card), contain ivied walls adjoining 
the ancient entrance, and the most 
perfect part of the castle mound, 
which is tastefully laid out as a 
terrace walk. 

The promenade called Korthem- 
hay (A.S. haga = hedge ; see the note 
on the termination " hayes " on p. 
42; Sonthemhay is the quarter on 
the opposite side of the High St.) is 
nnder the castle wall, where the fosse 
was filled up and the sloping bank was 
levelled and planted in 1612. . This 
walk has been improved from time to 
time. It is a favourite lounge with 
the inhabitants, and embraces an ex- 
tensive view over the river, the rly. 
stats., and the picturesque suburbs 
of the city, N. and W. Here are held 
horticultural shows during the sum- 
mer. A full-length statue of the late 
Sir Thomas Acland, M.P., N. Devon 
(d. 1871), also by StephmSy was placed 
hereinthe winter of 1861-2 : " Erected 
as a tribute of affectionate respect 
for private worth and public integrity, 
and in testimony of admiration for 
the generous heart and open hand 
which have been ever ready to pro- 
tect the weak, to relieve the needy, 
wd to succour the oppressed, ol 
whatever party, race, or creed." A 
short distance below is a seated 
figure of Mr. Dinham, founder of the 
" free cottages " on Mount Dinham. 
The statue, also by St^hensy was 
" erected by the citizens of Exeter in 

jnemorv of hi« nipiv. intfiorritv. and 



charity." At the other end of the 
grounds is the great work of this 
sculptor, " The Deer-stalker," in 
bronze, removed from Bedford Circus. 
There is also a statue to the first Earl 
of Iddesleigh by the late Sir J. E, 
Boehm, B,A, 

Facing Korthemhay and on the 
other side of S.W. Bly. is the county 
prison ; and close to Queen St. stat. is 
the Victoria Hall, a large hall without 
architectural pretensions, capable of 
holding 2000 persons, and built before 
the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion at Exeter in 1869. 

HouLt Dinham (where are 8t. 
Michaers Church, the Epiaoopal 
Charity Sohools, and a group of 40 
free cottages) is approached through 
North St., by St. David's Hill. This 
is one of the most pleasant sights in 
Exeter. The Mount should be visited 
for the sake of the fine view com- 
manded from it. The grounds lie 
along the top of a steep bank rising 
immediately above the Exe, and 
have been well and handsomely laid 
out. The Episcopal Charity Sehools, 
founded by Bp. BlacJcall (1708-16), 
were removed to this site in 1860. 
Soon afterwards the remainder of 
open space here was bought by Mr. 
Dinham, who built on it 24 cottages, 
to be occupied free of rent by de- 
serving persons ; and 16 more were 
added by other contributors. The 
modern Church of St. Michael and 
All Angeb, at the S. end of the 
schools, was built at the sole cost of 
Wiaiam Gibbs, Esq., of Tyntesfield, 
with fine tower and spire. The 
cottages are arranged in groups, with 
walks and broad spaces of turf 
planted with shrubs between them. 

The Elizabethan facade of the 
Guildhall, crumbling and venerable, 
is the principal ornament of High 
St. The hall, which is always open 
— strangers have only to walk in — 
was rebuilt (on the site of the of 
ginal Guildhall of the city) in 14f 
On A Rznall scale it reminda us 
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the Town-hall of Cologne. The hall 
(62J ft. long by 25 ft. broad) was 
restored in 1888-89 ; the root, with 
its curious brackets of figures bear- 
ing large staves, is good. The wall 
below is ornamented with the armo- 
rial bearings of mayors, incorporated 
trades, and benefactors of Exeter. 
Here are the following pictures (only 
to be seen, however, when the sun 
is shining powerfully — and not well 
then) : Chief Justice Pratt, after- 
wards Lord Chancellor, Jand Earl 
Camden (d. 1794), by Thomas Hud- 
soriy of Exeter; the master of Sir J. 
Beynolds; Benjamin Heath, Town 
Clerk of Exeter, d. 1766 (copy), by 
Pine ; Gen. Monk, by Sir Peter Lely ; 
John Rolle Walter, M.P. for Exeter, 
1754-76, copy from Sir Joshua — 
the original is at Bicton; Geo. II., 
Htidson; John Tuckfield, M.P. for 
Exeter, 1745-66, and founder of the 
Hospital here, Hudson ; Princess 
Henrietta, daughter of Chas. I., 
afterwards Duchess of Orleans (born 
in Exeter, 1644), Sir P. Lely— thiB 
picture was presented to the city by 
Chas. II. in 1672; there is also a 
bronze bust by Westmacott of Henry, 
1st Baron Sidmouth. In the Council 
Chamber (above), where there is 
plenty of light, is a series of portraits 
of civic worthies of Exeter. There 
is also, on the staircase, a large pic- 
ture of Arthur, Duke of Wellington, 
in full uniform, life-size, by North- 
cote. The gold lace on the shabraque 
is ingeniously arranged to form the 
name of the painter. 

In the Guildhall are kept the city 
swords and cap of maintenance. 
Edw. IV. visited Exeter in 1470, and 
gave his sword to the city. The 
mounting dates from the reign of 
Chas. II., when the sword was co- 
vered with black crape to be carried 
always in procession to the cathedral 
on Jan. 30. Hen. VII. in 1497 
also gave his sword, with a cap of 
maintenance, in recognition of the 
resistance made by the citizens to 
Perkin Warbeck's army; in both 
— ly the original blades remain, 
front of the Guildhall were be- 



headed (Nov. 1488) Sir Thomas St. 
Leger (who had married the Princess 
Anne, sister of Bich. III., and 
Dtichess of Exeter) and his squire, 
Thomas Bame. St. Leger had joined 
the rising in favour of Henry, the 
young Earl of Lancaster. Bich. III., 
who had been crowned in July of the 
same year, marched to Exeter (where 
the Earl of Dorset had proclaimed 
Henry), found that the bishop, Pet^ 
Courtenay^ and others opposed to 
him had fled — but seized St. Leger^ 
who was executed during Biohard's 
stay at the episcopal palace. The 
handsome gold chain of office for 
the Mayor was given by the Boyal 
ArcheBological Institute, the beautiful 
silver loving-cup by past mayors, and 
the chain of office for the Sheriff by 
past sheriffs. These civic treasures are 
only to be seen by special permission. 

The Albert Memorial MuBeam 
(open daily, except Thursdays), in 
Queen St., is a very striking build- 
ing. Its general character is Early 
French Gothic, and it is perhaps the 
best work of its architect, Hay ward 
of Exeter. A site, valued at 2,000Z., 
was presented by the late B. S. 
Gard, Esq., M.P. for Exeter, and 
was afterwards increased by pur- 
chase. A large sum was raised by 
subscription, and the first stone of 
this museum was laid by Mr. Gard 
in 1865. The building, which is of 
considerable size, comprises a school 
of art, a school of science, a good 
free library, a reading-room, and a 
Huseam of natural history and an- 
tiquities. To a great extent, Devon- 
ian materials have been used in its 
construction. The outer walls are of 
trap from Pocombe, the inner of 
conglomerate from Heavitree. The 
limestone dressings are from Chud- 
leigh ; the window shafts of red 
sandstone from near Taunton. The 
polished pillars of red granite are 
from Aberdeen ; and the marbles of 
the interior are from Ipplepen and 
Plymouth. Nearly 20,000Z. has been 
expended, including the cost of that 
part of the site which was purchase(^. 
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The large room on the rt. con- 
tains a collection of local *' Economic 
Geology " — bailding-stones, ores, and 
yarious products. The sandstones, 
marbles, slates, and granites from 
different parts of Devt)n and Corn- 
wall are well represented, and 
will repay attention. Here are also 
specimens of local china-clay, and 
ores from the W. country mines. 
Arranged in this and in other rooms 
is a large collection of birds, mam- 
mcJs, reptiles, and fishes, formed by 
F. W. S. Boss, Esq., of Topsham. 
The birds are especially good. Ob- 
serve bones of gigantic Moos from 
Otago, New Zealand— a tibia 3 ft. 
long. Bemark a specimen of the 
giant black-headed or Caspian gull 
(Larus ichthycBttis), shot at Exmouth 
in May 1859 —the only recorded in- 
stance of its occurrence in the British 
Isles. 3,500 specimens of Indian 
insects were collected by Col. Graham 
near Benares and Dacca. Prof. 
Westwood has pronounced this "a 
very important collection, containing 
many species of the greatest rarity, 
and many interesting uniques." — 
The small Ethnological room con- 
tains some good specimens. An in- 
laid Chinese bedstead, with panels 
fiUed with painted gauze, is curious. 
In the upper rooms, besides speci- 
mens of natural history, are— a case 
of ancient and modern Devon laces, 
the gift of the late Mrs. Tread- 
win ; a case of specimens illustrating 
the blue-clay deposit and submerged 
forest in Bideford Bay (antlers of 
deer, flint flakes, portions of trees, 
and hazel-nuts), and incisor-tooth of 
Machairodus latidens from Kent's 
cavern. Very interesting antiquities 
from barrows on Broad Down near 
Honiton, opened by the Bev. B. 
Kirwan. (The barrows, and the dis- 
coveries made in them, are described 
on p. 41.) Bemark especially an 
unique drinking-cup, probably of 
Eimmeridge shale ; a small " in- 
cense cup" containing bones ; frag- 
ments of pottery, flint implements 
from Axminster, eagle (?) of a Boman 
standard of 2nd Legion of Carau- 



sius, found at the mouth of the 
Sid, Sidmouth; and pieces of iron 
hsematite. Here also are slingstones 
from ancient camps in E. Devon; 
many bronze blades, palstaves, spear- 
heads, and celts— all from Devon (in- 
cluding 4 from the remarkable find 
near Plymstook) — and some other 
antiquities. 

On the staircase is a statue of the 
Prince Consort (by the late E. B. 
Stephens, A,E,A.) in his robes as 
Chancellor of Cambridge Univ. In 
the gallery are hung many proof en- 
gravings by Cousins, a native of 
Exeter, who presented many of them. 

The rooms appropriated to the 
School of Art (estab. 1855, and 
removed here after the building of 
the Museum) are on the 1. side of the 
building. In the principal room is 
a large picture by John Cross, of 
Tiverton (b. 1819, d. 1861), a deaf 
and dumb painter whose pictures 
have been mentioned with much 
praise. This picture represents the 
burial of the Princes in the Tower, 
1483. 

Below is a large public lending 
Library, and a spacious reading- 
room, in which is placed the original 
cast by Behnes for the full-length 
statue of Sir William FoUett, in 
Westminster Abbey. Follett died in 
1845, M.P. for Exeter. He was born 
at Topsham. There is an indifferent 
picture by Qpi^— the Death of Vir- 
ginia — in the library. 

Churches. 

Exeter contains 21 parish churches, 
besides numerous chapels. None of 
these are of very great importance ; 
but the following (besides St. Biichaers 
already noticed) possess some in- 
terest for the stranger: All Hallows 
(Goldsmith St.), rescued from demo- 
lition in 1658 by Bobert Vilvaine, 
M.D., a parishioner, at a cost of 501., 
contains some interesting mural 
tablets and a Jacobean pulpit, and 
a good example of an aumbrye, or 
locker. This ch. has been well restd 
and the west wall rebuilt in 188' 
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St. StephdxL^B (High St.), said to be 
mentioned in Domesday Book, and 
St. Jolrn's (Fore St. Hill) have ancient 
crypts. That in St. Stephen's, how- 
ever, is certainly Trans.-Norm. St. 
Stephen's has had many vicissitudes, 
having been desecrated during the 
Commonwealth ; used as a garrison in 
1657 ; knocked down at auction for 
2302. in 1668 ; used by the Puritans 
as a stable ; and partly burnt down 
and rebuilt in 1664. St. Lawrence's 
(High St.), with oak screen, and over 
the doorway a statue of Queen Eliza- 
beth, which once adorned a conduit in 
High St. St. Martin's (Cath. yard), 
believed to date in part from 1066, 
but chiefly Perp., a very quaint 
building; W. window inserted by 
Bp, Lacey ; the tower stands in the 
precinct of the close. St. Hary 
Arches (st. of same name), contain- 
ing good N. and S. arcades, late 
Norm., and some old monuments, 
especially the fine tomb, though 
much mutilated, of Thomas Andrew, 
mayor 1605 and 1510. The ch. was 
restd. 1868 {Hay ward, architect). 
St. Hary Major or St. Hary Michel 
{micel, A.-S. great) (Cath. yard) was 
rebuilt in 1866. Some fragments of 
a Boman tesselated pavement were 
found during the removal of the old 
ch., which had an ancient Norm, 
tower, and over the N. entrance a 
figure of St. Lawrence on a gridiron ; 
the noise of the weathercock sur- 
mounting the spire of this ch. so 
much disturbed the Princess Cathe- 
rine of Aragon (who, after her first 
landing at Plymouth in 1601, pro- 
ceeded thence to Exeter, where she re- 
mained 2 nights at the Deanery) that 
it was taken down, but afterwards re- 
placed, to be blown down in 1680. 
This ch. was used as the Exeter Arch- 
deaconry Court as early as 1060. St. 
Mary Steps (West St.) ; in the tower 
is an antique clock with 3 figures, 
popularly called " Matthew the miller 
and his 2 sons," the central figure re- 
presenting Hen. VIII. This small 
Perp. ch., which is placed on a steep 
descent, so that it is entered by a 
' t of steps passing into the nave, 



has been restd., and possesses an in^ 
teresting screen, a portion of which 
was removed from St. Mary Major 
when that ch. was taken down. There 
is also a Norm. font. St. Olave's (Fore 
St.), Perp., given by Wm. I., after 
the siege of Exeter in 1067, to Battle 
Abbey, and after the edict of Nantes 
to the French refugees; it was 
perhaps founded in the days of 
Canute ; Qytha, the mother of Harold^ 
bestowed land on this ch. for the 
benefit of her husband Godwin's 
soul. (To this day female children 
are christened "Gytha" in tMs 
parish.) At the restoration of this ch. 
in 1874 the tower arch was exposed, 
and upon its eastern wall was dis- 
covered an interesting piece of sculp- 
ture in relief of the " Scourging of 
Our Lord." A " hagioscope " affords 
a view of the altar from this tower. 
St. Petrock's (High St.), containing 
among the sacramental plate vesselB 
dated 1672, 1640, and 1692, 2 or 3 
old chained books, and a peal of 6 
bells said to be the lightest in the 
kingdom. This ch. was enlarged 
(1587) and enlarged and restd. in 
1828 and 1880. St. Sidwell's (Sid- 
well St.), mentioned soon after the 
Conquest, was rebuilt in Gothic style 
1812-13, and enlarged in 1871, but 
the pillars dividing nave and aisles 
are part of the original building; 
the capitals of these pillars are 
decorated with figures of St. Sid- 
wella and angels, and the pnlpit is a 
rich specimen of carved work ; the 
tomb and shrine of St. Sativola or 
Sidwella (a contemporary of St. Boni- 
face — Winfred of Crediton), and only 
known by a reference to her in the 
" Martyrologia " of the cathedral, 
were reverenced here before the Be- 
formation. St. Thomas the Apostle, 
originally on Exebridge, was swept 
away by a flood in 1408 and rebuilt 
and consecrated on its present site 
(Cowick St.) in 1412. It was next 
much injured by flre (1646) and 
rebuilt (1666). On the tower of 
this ch. Welsh, the vicar, was 
hanged after the Devon rebellion 
of 1649. He was, says Hoker, who 
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wrote at the time, "a very good 
wrestler ; shot well both in the long- 
bow and also in the cross-bow; he 
handled his hand-gun and piece very 
well ; he was a very good woodman 
and a hardy, and such an one as 
woold not give his head for the 
polling, nor his beard for the washing ; 
he was a companion in any exercises 
of activity, and of a courteous and 
gentle behaviour.' ' Welsh, when the 
rising, which he had actively en- 
couraged, had been suppressed, was 
" brought to the place, and, by a rope 
about his middle, drawn up to the 
top of the tower, and there in chains 
hanged in his Popish apparel .... 
and there he remained 4 years.*' The 
ch. (restd. 1870) contains a monu- 
ment to Oen. Gordon, slain at 
Khartoum. 8t. Panoras (St. Pancras 
Lane), next to St. Mary Arches the 
oldest ch. in Exeter, restd. by Pear- 
son in 1888, contains some interest- 
ing specimens of old carving. 

It cazmot be said that any of these 
churches possess high interest. They 
are for the most part very small, and 
are crowded among houses, so that in 
some instances only a small part of 
the ch. is visible. 

There is a Congregational Church, 
with a lofty spire, in Southemhay 
(built 1869). The new Church of 
the Saored H«art (B.C.) is in South 
St. There is only one monument 
of earlier date than 1600 in all the 
parish churches of Exeter, the tomb 
to TltomcLS And/rewy mentioned above. 

The Hospital or " Ood's Hotise " 
of William Wynard, drd Becorder of 
Exeter, founded by him in 1439 for 
12 poor men and a chaplain, is in 
Magdalen St. The quiet court with 
its low houses is worth looking into 
and the Chapel, built in 1436, restd. 
in 1675, is interesting. It was ad- 
mirably restd. again in 1864 by the 
late G. G. Eennaway, Esq. {Ashworth, 
architect). The windows are by Hughes 
and Ward. Bemark the broad^chan- 
cel arch, almost of Norm, character. 
The wall decorations at the ^, end 
are graceful ; and on the floor is a 
modem Brctsa for G. G. Kennaway, 



d. 1867, 8Bt. 46, "the cheerful restorer 
of this ancient chapel and God's 
House." He holds a model of the 
chapel in his arm, and from the 
other hand hangs the map of an 
estate left by him to the hospital. 
The Chapel of St. Anne, a small 
Perp. building in St. Sidwell's St., 
has a good reredos. 

The PoBt-Offioe, erected in 1883, 
stands on the site of the old Gram- 
mar School. Adjoining is an arcade 
250 feet long and 15 broad, contain- 
ing 24 shops, 2 of which face High 
St. The architecture of the whole 
block, including the Eastgate Coffee 
Tavern, is classic, designed by Mr. J. 
Crocker. The total cost, exclusive of 
the post-office, was about 18,5002. 
The Grammar School has been 
removed to Heavitree. 

Exeter has thrice lost its theatre 
by fire. The first Theatre Boyal, 
burnt down in 1820 and rebuilt the 
following year, was again destroyed 
by fire in 1884. In 1886 a new 
theatre was built in Longbrook St. 
and burnt down Sept. 5, 1887, 
when over 200 persons perished. 
The present one was erected on the 
same site in 1889 at a cost of 15,0002. 

The Hall of the College of Priest- 
Vicars or Vicars Choral (South St.) 
was built by Bp, Brantyngham, The 
«• College," wluch was entered from 
the Cathedral close, resembled that 
of Wells in its arrangement, and 
was a long narrow enclosure, with 
the houses of the Priest- Vicars 
on either side, having gardens in 
front, and the Common Hall across 
the S.W. end— a gateway being 
across the N. end. The hall is 
interesting. Across the W. end is 
a screen, the upper panels of which 
are painted with figures of ancient 
bishops. The hall is used as a place 
of meeting by the Exeter Diocesan 
Architectural Society, and contains 
(besides a fine old table of carved 
oak) models of fonts, rubbings of 
brasses, and a number of drawings 
relating to eoolesiology. Here a^ 
is an imknown portrait by Sir Jos? 
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Reynolds, and one of the Rev. Tobias 
Langdon after WilUam Oandy, a 
painter who was little known beyond 
Devon, but whose works were greatly 
admired by Sir Godfrey Kneller and 
Sir Joshtui Reynolds. 

The Hospital, in Southernhay, was 
founded by the exertions of Dr. Alu- 
red Clarke, Dean of Exeter (1740), 
who had already established a public 
hospital at Winchester. The original 
building has been considerably en- 
larged, a new ward having been 
added as a bequest by Mrs. Halford, 
and a ward for children built by the 
late Mrs. Bowring. In the board 
room are portraits of Dr. Clarke by 
Wills ; of John Tuckfield, donor of 
the site, by Hvdson ; of Dr. Dicker 
and Ralph Allen, builder of Prior 
Park, near Bath, both by Hvdson ; 
and of John Patch, jun., and Thomas 
Glass, both by John Opie; the 
chapel was added by the late 
A. Kempe, Esq., in 1866. 

The Devon and Exeter Institution, 
in the Cathedral yard (founded in 
1813), contains a large and valuable 
Library, a few paintings, and a good 
model of Exeter, showing the ancient 
fortifications. 

Amongst other buildings and in- 
stitutions the stranger may be inter- 
ested by the 2 modem Harket-honseB 
in Fore St. and Queen St. ; the Cattje 
Market in Bonhay Rd. overlooking 
the Exe ; the Deaf and Dumb Insti- 
tution (in the S.E. suburb, near the 
banks of the river on the Topsham 
road), founded in 1826, and open to 
visitors on Tues. and Fri. ; the 
Institution for the Blind (on St. 
David's Hill, beyond North St.), 
founded in 1838 and enlarged in 1856 ; 
the Diocesan Training College and 
School on the Heavitree road (Hay- 
ward, architect) ; and the Female &e- 
formatory in Black Boy road. 

In the cheerful and picturesque 
High Street (the same street is known 
as High St. above the crossing of North 
and South Sts., and Fore St. below) 
fl rp gome remarkable old houses which 
serve notice ; one of them has 
arefuUy restored. There are 



also some in Horth St. and in South 
St. which will repay a visit. All are 
of Elizabethan character. In Bamp- 
fjrlde St. is Bampfyide House (once 
the residence of that family) with 
a curious porch, and some good 
carving within. At the angle be- 
tween High St. and North St. is 
a niche with an ancient life-size 
wooden figure, representing St. Peter 
(the patron of the city) in the act of 
treading on paganism — represented 
by a turbaned negro. Tucker's Hall, 
on Fore St. Hill, now appropriated 
by the Freemasons, was an ancient 
chapel. North St. passes down a 
steep hill to an iron bridge or viaduct 
of 6 arches (which leads to St. David's 
HiU and Moimt Dinham), a useful 
work, erected by the Exeter Im- 
provement Commissioners at a cost 
of 3,600Z. 

The Dominican Friary which 
stood in the extra-parochial precinct 
known as Bedford Circus was granted 
at the Dissolution to John, Lord 
Russell (afterwards Earl of Bedford), 
who converted it into a residence 
(see p. 27) ; it was pulled down about 
1773. The houses which now stand 
on the site are approached by a 
recently made broad entrance from 
High St., at the end of which is to be 
noticed Stephens^ statue in bronze of 
Wm. Reginald, Earl of Devon (d. 
1888), placed there in 1880 by sub- 
scription amongst the numerous 
friends and admirers of the vene- 
rated peer. 

The Nursery Grounds in the neigh- 
bourhood of Exeter have been very 
celebrated — the climate and the 
nature of the soil being peculiarly 
favourable to vegetation. Mr, R. 
Veitch has a small nursery (worth 
visiting) in the New North Rd. At 
the large nursery, on the road to 
Alphington, there is a remarkable 
camellia-house, which at the flower- 
ing season (Jan. and Feb.) is worth 
a long journey to see. Some of the 
camellias, planted in open soil, are 
treee of very great size. 

The Exeter Ship Canal, which 
floats the produce of foreign climes 
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to this ancient city, is one of' the 
oldest canals in England. In early 
times the river flowed deep with the 
tide as high as Exeter ; but in 1284 
it was closed to salt-water and sea- 
going vessels at Topsham, by the 
erection of a weir (see p. 62), the 
work of Isabella de RedverSj or 
de Fortibus, "the great" Countess 
of Albemarle and Devon, who by 
hindering the navigation revenged 
herself npon the citizens for the 
affront, it is said, of having been 
denied by the Portreeve the right to 
the first selection of some salmon 
in Exeter market. Her successor, 
Hugh Courtenay, added insult to this 
injury, maltreating the city officers 
on a quay which he had constructed 
at his own town of Topsham. The 
corporation of Exeter ineffectually 
sought redress. They established 
at law their right to the navigation 
of the river, but, with a verdict 
in their favour, were unable to act 
until the reign of Hen. VIII., when 
they procured authority from Pari, 
to cut a canal from Topsham to Exe- 
ter, and this they speedily did, at a 
cost of about 6,000Z. The city, being 
thus again connected with the sea, 
was made a royal port by Chas. II. 
Subsequently, at different times, the 
canal was enlarged, and in 1826 was 
extended to a place called Turf, and 
widened and deepened to its present 
dimensions. The banks of the canal 
are, as Southey described them, 
"completely naturalised, and most 
beautifully clothed with flowers." 
Vessels (up to 400 tons) are now 
brought up to Exeter by the aid of 
steam instead of being towed up by 
horses as formerly. 

The river Eze, rising in Somerset, 
on the barren waste of Exmoor, is 
one of the most considerable rivers 
in Devon, and, like all the streams 
of this rooky county, flows in a 
clear and merry current through 
wooded and romantic vales. Its 
course is about 70 m. In this long 
journey it is augmented by nume- 
rous tributaries, and 4 m. below Exe- 
ter is joined by the Clyst, when it 



suddenly expands to more than a 
mile in width, and becomes navi- 
gable for vessels of large size. The 
shores of this estuary are well 
wooded and picturesque. 

History. 

Exeter was no doubt a British 
stronghold, and was known as Caer 
Isc, the "city on the river" {isc 
Cymric, uisge Gaelic « water, re- 
tained in the names of the rivers Exe 
and Axe, and found frequently else- 
where). Its position, at the head of 
the estuary just where the river ceases 
to be navigable, resembles that of 
most other Celtic trading towns ; and 
numerous coins of the Greek dynas- 
ties of Syria and Egypt, which have 
been discovered here, seem to mark 
Exeter as having been a chief em- 
porium of the Western tin-trade from 
a very early period.* The Romans, 
recognising the importance of the 
site, established themselves here ; and 
their early occupation is proved by 
many coins of Claudius which have 
been found. Tesselated pavements, 
baths, figures of Lares, pottery and 
sepulchral- urns, discovered from 
time to time, show that Isca Damno- 
niorum (so Isca Silurum was the 
Boman name of Caerleon on the 
Usky in S. Wales) was a considerable 
station ; and, unlike most other Bo- 
manised cities in Britain, it was not, 
to all appearance, deserted before or 
during the English conquest. It 
continued to be the capital of the 
important British kingdom of Dam- 
nonia, which embraced what are now 
the counties of Devon and Cornwall, 
with great part of Somerset; and 
remained intact for at least a cen- 
tury after the English had advanced 
to the Parret and the Axe. Gra- 
dually the borders of this kingdom 
were narrowed ; and when Athelstan 
came westward about 926, he found 
Exancea^ter (the English name — 
the " Chester," or fortified town on 
the Exe: this has been shortened 

* Some of these coins are figured i: 
" Sylva Antiquft Iscana." 
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into Exeter) occupied by Britons and 
English in common. He expelled 
the Britons, and fixed the Tamar as 
their limit. Then returning to Exe- 
ter, he held therein a gemote^ at 
which certain laws still in existence 
were promulgated, and fortified the 
city with towers, and surrounded it 
with a wall of squared stones. So 
says William of Malmesbury. (It is 
uncertain whether Athelstari's wall 
was entirely new, or whether he 
strengthened Boman defences ; but 
no remains of walls which can cer- 
tainly be pronounced Boman have 
been found here.) Athelsto/n^s de- 
fences were raised not only against 
the Britons of "West Wales " (as the 
Damnonians were called by the Eng- 
lish), but against the Danes, who had 
wintered in Exeter in 876, and again 
"beset the burgh" in 894, when 
Alfred marched against them, and 
compelled them to fly to their ships. 
The new walls protected Exeter in 
1001, when the Danes plundered all 
along this coast, and, after attempting 
in vain to make a breach in the wall, 
were repulsed by the burghers. They 
were strong enough, however, to 
defeat "the king's reeves" on the 
high ground of Pinhoe, within a 
short distance of the city (" A.-S. 
Chron." ad ann.) In 1003 it was 
taken and plundered, but only by the 
treachery of the Norm. Hugh, 
" reeve " of the Lady Emma, Queen 
of JEthelred, who had received the 
royal rights over Exeter as part of 
her "morning-gift." The Danes 
then, says Florence, broke down all 
the wall from the E. to the W. gate. 
At this time, and before, they had 
ravaged all the surrounding country ; 
and it was owing to this that the 
" bishop's stool " of Devon was re- 
moved in 1060 (see p. 8) from Cre- 
diton to the walled "burgh" of 
Exeter. 

Exeter thus became, like York or 
Norwich, a great local centre, and 
the chief stronghold and bulwark of 
the western peninsula. At the time 
of the Norm. Conquest, the S.W. 
counties of England-<.the "Wealh- 



cyn" of Wessex— remained undis- 
turbed for a considerable time after 
the battle of Hastings: Exeter was 
the centre of these still independent 
shires; and Gytha, the mother of 
Harold, took refuge here, with her 
own daughter, and probably with the 
children of Harold. Exeter was in 
the midst of vast estates belonging 
to Oytha and her house. She was 
joined here by many friends and 
followers. The city was prepared to 
hold out against the " alien king " ; 
and it was not until the winter of 
1067 that William appeared before 
it, besieged it for 18 days, and then 
received the submission of its 
burghers. Oytha escaped, and " the 
wives of many good men " with her, 
first to Flatholm in the Bristol Chan- 
nel, and thence to Flanders. (For 
the story of this siege of Exeter see 
Freenum*8 "Norm. Conquest," voL iv., 
where it is told with thorough know- 
ledge of the ground.) William then 
erected a strong castle at Exeter, on 
the "red mount," overlooking the 
city, which had before been fortified, 
but in less effective fashion (see 
p. 17). In llSi7 this castle was 
held out for Matilda by Baldwirt 
de Redvers, E. of Devon, King 
Stephen, who was received gladly 
within the walls of the town by the 
citizens, besieged it for 3 months, and 
at last reduced it. On this occasion 
the Cathedral was partly burned. 
Exeter at this time, as indeed it had 
been before the Conquest, was an 
important conmiercial city. The 
snaall vessels then in use could easily 
pass up the estuary to the quays. 
The "Black Pestilence," reaching 
Exeter in 1349, was as fatal here as 
elsewhere : the building of the 
Cathedral nave was arrested, the 
woollen trade, agriculture, and all 
commercial pursuits were paralysed, 
and the city did not recover from the 
effects of the plague for some years. 
During the Wars of the Boses there 
was much excitement in and around 
Exeter. The city was Lancastrian^ 
and in 1469 received within its walls 
the Duchess of Ckurence, Lord Din- 
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hantf Lord Fitsswarreut and others of 
King Henry's partisans. After the 
battle of Losecote, in Lincohishire, 
the D. of Clarence and the E, of 
Wartoick fled to Exeter, and es- 
caped thence to Dartmouth ; so 
that when Edw. IV., hastening 
after them, arrived at Exeter (April 
1470), he found no enemies to deal 
with. He received a purse of 100 
nobles, and walked in procession 
to the Cathedral on Palm Sunday. 
There was a rising at Exeter in 1483, 
headed by Thomas Orey, Marquis of 
Dorset^ against the newly crowned 
Bich. m., and in favour of Henry 
of Bichmond. It was unsuccessful. 
Richard himself advanced to Exeter ; 
and Sir Thomas St Leger was be- 
headed here. In 1497, Perkin War- 
beck landed in Whitesand Bay, and 
10 days later appeared before Exeter. 
The citizens stoutly resisted, and, in 
spite of many daring assaults, War- 
beck was compelled to take flight 
before the advancing army of the 
king, Hen. VII. He escaped to 
Beaulieu ; was compelled to surren- 
der; was brought to the king at 
Tannton, and conducted with him 
back to Exeter. Eight trees which 
stood in St. Peter's Close were cut 
down that the king, standing in the 
window of the treasurer's house, 
might see the rebels, who were led 
before him with halters found their 
necks. Henry pardoned them; but 
many had already been executed on 
Sonthemhay. The next siege of the 
city was in 1549, when the western 
coonties rose at Sampford Courtenay 
on Whit Monday, June 10, in de- 
fence of what was called ihe "old 
religion." This continued for 36 
days, and the story of it has been 
well told by John Hoker, chamber- 
lain of the city, who was a contem- 
porary and eye-witness. The Manor 
of Exe Island, below Exe Bridge, 
hich unites Fore St. with St. 
Thomas's, was given to the Corpora- 
tion by Edw. VI. for the good 
services of the citizens during Uiis 
rebellion. (Hoker^s narrative is 
printed in Hollinshed. For a full 



account of the rising, see Froude^s 
Hist.) It was contemporary with 
Ketl^a rebellion in Norfolk; but there 
the enclosure of lands and the op- 
pression of the Conmions were the 
great grievances — here it was the 
change of religion. (The demands 
of the rebels, and the answers made 
to them by the Government, will be 
found in Strype^s "Life of Cran- 
mer.") Exeter exerted itself vigor- 
ously in 1588, during the alarm 
caused by the Armada; and the 
queen then granted to the city the 
motto attached to its shield of 
arms — " Semper fidelis." 

In September 1643, during the 
Civil war, Exeter was taken by 
Prince Maurice^ and by the Parlia- 
mentary forces under Fcmfax in 
April 1646, having in the interme- 
diate period been the headquarters 
of the Boyalists and the residence 
of the queen, who here gave birth 
to the Princess Hewrietta, afterwards 
Duchess of Orleans. (Bedford House 
(see p. 24) was assigned to the queen 
as her residence ; Edw. IV. had made 
it his headquarters when in Exeter.) 
Charles himself was afterwards at 
Bedford House, but after the queen 
had fled westward to Falmouth on 
the approach of the Earl of Essex. 
His Uttle daughter remained in 
Exeter, where the king saw her. The 
numerous sieges sustained by Exeter 
sufiiciently prove the importance of 
its position. It was almost as much 
the "clavis et repagulum regni" 
toward the west as Dover was on the 
south-eastern coast. 

In Nov. 1688 the Prince of 
Orange made his formal entry (full 
details of which will be found in 
Macavlay's Hist.) into this city ; he 
was lodged at the Deanery, and at- 
tended a solemn Te Deum in the 
Cathedral, where Burnet read the 
Prince's "Declaration." In 1789 
Exeter was visited by Geo. III. and 
his queen, who were received in 
great state by the mayor and alder- 
men — a ceremony which excited the 
merriment of Peter Pindar, who ♦""" 
us how 
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"Mayster May'r, upon my word, 
Poked to the king a gert long sword, 
Wich he poked back agen.*' 

The construction of the "Exeter 
Ship Canal," in the reign of Hen. 
VIIL, did much for the commerce 
of the city. It became the chief 
woollen mart in the West of Eng- 
land, especially for cloths known 
as "serges" and " perpetuanas." 
" Next to the brigg market at 
Leeds," writes De Foe^ circ. 1714, 
"it is the greatest in England." 
There was great commercial inter- 
course with Holland, Spain, and 
Italy ; and the woollen fabrics went 
out from Exeter' "in whole fleets." 
All this has long passed away. There 
is now little foreign trade ; although 
the people of Exeter are still, as 
Stukeley the antiquary described 
them (circ. 1750), " industrious and 
courteous ; the fair sex are truly so, 
as well as numerous. Their com- 
plexions, and generally their hair 
likewise, fair. They are genteel, 
disengaged, of easy carriage, and 
good mien." Exeter was at this 
time the winter-quarters of the prin- 
cipal Devonian families, many of 
whom had houses here. 

The earliest recorded Charter 
granted to Exeter is that of Hen. I., 
who confirmed the ancient liberties 
of the borough enjoyed under the 
Saxon kings. These liberties, which 
had been very considerable {Palgrave 
conjectures that before the Conquest 
Exeter had been almost as indepen- 
dent as London), were confirmed by 
a charter of Hen. II., and other 
liberties were granted by a writ of 
Rich. I. By a charter of Hen. VIII., 
dated 1537, the city was made a 
county, and succeeding charters were 
granted down to the last one in 1770. 
The city has sent members to Par- 
liament since the reign of Edw. I. 
The course of the ancient walls of 
Exeter, constructed or renewed by 
Athelstanj may still be traced, and 
large portions remain, the most 
remarkable of which are at " Snayle 
Tower" in the lower part of the 
rhere there are several houses 



known as Bartholomew Terrace, close 
to 2 old cemeteries, both now . 
closed. One of them is in the valley 
beneath the wall. The wall followed 
the crest of the hill, and only came 
down to the river at the S.E. corner. 
All the gates have been destroyed. 

The opening of the railway between 
London and Exeter, May 1844, was 
a memorable event. The "Tele- 
graph " accomplished the journey 
(176 m.) in about 17 hrs., going at a 
hand gallop 10 m. an hour, including 
stoppages, no passengers being taken 
up between London and Exeter. 

Exeter can boast of many eminent 
children besides Princess Henrietta : 
Card, Stephen Langton, d. 1228 ; 
Sir Thomas Bodley^ founder of the 
Bodleian Library, b. 1544; Mat- 
thew Lock, the musician; Lord 
Chancellor King, b. 1669 ; Simon 
Ockley, the Orientalist, b. 1675; 
Eustace Budgell, the friend of Addi- 
son, b. 1685 ; WilPiam Gandy, the 
portrait painter, buried in St. Paul's 
ch. in this city, 1729 ; Sir Vicary 
Oibbs, the lawyer, b. 1760 ; Robert, 
Lord Gifford, b. 1770; and William 
Jackson, the composer, for many 
years organist of the cathedral, 
b. 1730. This city had one of the 
earliest presses set up in England, 
and a translation of Tasso was here 
first printed and published. 

Exeter gives the titles of marquis 
and earl to the Cecil family. 

Ezoursions: — 

Many very delightful spots are 
within a day's drive of Exeter,even for 
those who travel after the old fashion ; 
but the railway has brought some of 
the most beautiful scenes in the county 
within easy access in point of time. 
Among the most interesting locali- 
ties may be mentioned the romantic 
moorland, accessible from stations 
on the Newton and Moreton Hamp- 
stead Bly. (see pp. 139-150); the 
banks of the Teign from Dunsford 
Bridge, on the Moreton road, to a 
point 2 m. above Eingle Bridge (pp. 
130, 132) ; Ghndleigh Sock (p. 178) ; 
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the watering-places of Sidmonth 
(p. 50), Budleigh Salterton, and Ez- 
month (pp. 59, 60); the Church of 
Ottery St. Mary (pp. 47-49) ; the Dart 
from Totnes to its month ; and the 
ruins of Berry Fomeroy Castle (p. 
90). The Dart and Berry Pomeroy, 
as well as the towns of BawUsh and 
Teignmouth, are brought as it were 
within the environs of Exeter by the 
rly. (pp. 81-83). 



Shorter Ezoursions.— (a) One of 
the finest views in the neighbour- 
hood is from Enowl Hill, above the 
village of Ide over the Exe bridge. 
This may be reached through Ide, 
and the return to Exeter may be 
made by Long Bown. The whole 
distance is 6 or 7 m. 

(&) The park of Powderham Castle 
(see p. 78), accessible to the public 
when the family is absent. Cards to 
be written for to the steward at the 
castle a day or two in advance. 

(c) Magnificent views are to be 
obtained from the ridge of Haldon, 
and from Wattle Bown — ^locally 
Waddles Down. To reach the latter 
eminence you should turn off to the 
rt. from the old Okehampton road, 
a short distance beyond the second 
milestone from Exeter. 

(d) The banks of the Ship Canal 
afford a pleasant walk to Topsham, 
or farther to the termination of the 
canal at Tnrf, where tea and white- 
bait are to be obtained. 

(e) And again, those who are 
interested by vestiges of ancient 
buildings may pursue a field-path to 
a farmhouse situated to the 1. of 
the road to Pinhoe (see post). In 
this building are some remains 
of Polsloe Priory, established for 
Benedictine nuns, in the reign of 
Hen. II., by Lord Wm. Brewer^ the 
founder of Tor and Dunkeswell 
Abbeys. 

(/) Ezwick Hill, N.W., commands 
a fine view of the city; so does, 
on the other side, Pennsylvania 
Park, a row of houses on the 
Tiverton road, looking down the 
vale of the Exe and the glistening 



river to its confluence with the sea ; 
the return may be made through the 
Buryard Park estate. 

The delightful grounds of Ford- 
lands (E. Walkey, Esq.), 2 J m. W., 
may be visited (with permission). 

(g) 2^ m. N.E. of Exeter is Pinhoe 
Church, restd. 1880, with an ancient 
screen and an oak almsbox sur- 
mounted by the figure of a mendi- 
cant. Pinhoe (pop. 761, alehouses) 
is interesting from the great fight 
with the Danes there, a.d. 1001, 
when ^thelred was defeated with 
great slaughter. 1^ m. farther is 
Poltimore House, a seat of Lord 
Poltimore, which in 1646 was gar- 
risoned by Fairfax. The ohuroh 
(the chancel restd. 1880) has a 
canopied tomb with effigies of B. 
Bamfyld 1594— Norm, font, 2 squints, 
and an old roodscreen. 

Near Heavitree (in Domesday 
Hevetrove - Hivetree), 1 m. on the 
road to Honiton, was the residence 
of the late Richard Ford^ who here 
wrote his "Handbook for Spain." 
His gardens, adorned with Moorish 
terraces, and planted with pines and 
cypresses from the banks of the 
Xenil and Guadalquivir, display 
every mark of refined taste. He lies 
in the neighbouring churchyard. 
Bich. (the ' Jv^cious *) Hooker was 
born here, 1554. 

In this parish stands Livery Bole, 
an old chapel (rebuilt 1853) and alms- 
houses (rebuilt 1865). The houses 
were founded in 1591 hj Sir Robert 
Dennys, previously sheriff of Devon ; 
the small Chapel is of more ancient 
date. Here are also Buoke's and 
St. Loyes' almshouses, both founded 
in 1589, and rebuilt in 1853 and 
1824 respectively. Near the latter 
is the ancient Chapel of St. Eligius 
or St. Loyes, now a stable. Near 
Heavitree is the place where maJe- 
factors were formerly executed; we 
have records of their having been 
frequently burnt here, and, on dig- 
ging the foundation for the new 
almshouses, the workmen discovered 
an iron ring and chain, supposr 
have been used to fasten the un* 
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nate colpritB. The chnroli of Heavi- 
tree has been rebuilt and enlarged 
(Mackintosh, architect) ; the W. 
tower was added in 1889 in com- 
memoration of the Queen's Jubilee. 



KOUTE 2. 

TIVBBTON JUNCT. TO TIVERTON (o. W. 
BLY.) — TIVERTON TO CREDITON 
(road), and TO EXETER (bXE 
VALLEY RLY.) 

Bail. Places. 

Tiverton Jxinct. 
5 m. Tiverton 



Road. Tiverton 
12 m. Crediton 



RaU. Tiverton 
14} m. Exeter 

(For the line from London to Tiver- 
ton Junct.f see pp. 1-4.) 

A branch line runs hence to 
Tiverton. [2 m. N.W. of the Junct. 
(rt. of the rail to Tiverton) is the 
village of Halberton (pop. 1,213, inn), 
where the tourist will find the chnroh 
(of the 14th cent., restd. 1848 and 
1887) worth a visit. The screen 
(restd. 1862), pulpit (of wood, and 
unusual in form), and the font should 
be noticed. It was Sydney Smithes 
"living which I never see," attached 
to his stall at Bristol.] 

6 m. TIVEETON.J^ — A well- 
built place (pop. 10,892), deriving 
its name, Twoford-town, from its 
position between the rivers Exe 
and Loman, which here effect a 
junction, and formerly of some 
political importance from its con- 
nection with Lord Palmerston, who 
for 30 years, and up to his death, re- 
presented this borough in Parliament. 
Tiverton owes its handsome appear- 
ance to a fire which destroyed 298 of 
the old thatched houses in June 1731. 
There had been other great fires in 
1598 and 1612, the first caused by " a 



poore woman frying pancakes with 
straw." Besides the rly., the town 
has water communication with Taun- 
ton by the Orand Western Canal, 
which is 23 m. long, and was origin- 
ally planned to connect the 2 chan- 
nels by a line between Taunton and 
Topsham. The barges are raised 
from level to level by machinery, 
without locks. Hannah Cowley, the 
dramatic writer, was bom at Tiverton 
1743, and died here 1809. Richard 
Cosway, B,A., bom at Tiverton in 
1742, gave in 1784 an altarpiece 
(the Angel delivering St. Peter from 
prison) to St. Peter's Ch. It is now 
removed to Greenway's chapel on 
the S. side of the oh. John Cross, 
the deaf and dumb painter, men- 
tioned before, was born here (1819) ; 
his best picture is in the Museum at 
Exeter. 

During the disturbances in 1549 a 
battle was fought at Cranmore, near 
Collipriest, between the insurgents 
and tiie King's troops, in which the 
former were defeated. In the Great 
Bebellion, Tiverton changed hands 
more than once. In 1643 the troops 
of the Parliament were driven from 
its streets. In 1644 it was occupied 
in force by the King; and in 1645 
Massey entered it, and with Fairfax 
carried its defences by storm. 

There are several objects of inter- 
est to be seen in this town. The 
.traveller need not fear the intricacy 
of the streets, for, if bewildered, he is 
at the right place for relief. Accord- 
ing to the West-country saying, all he 
has to do is to go to Tiverton and ask 
Mr, Able. 

The Castle (founded about 1106 by 
Bichard de Bedvers (or Ripariis), 
who was created Earl of Devon by 
Hen. I., but the existing remains are 
probably not older than the 14th cent.) 
was a principal residence of the Earls 
of Devon until the death of Edward 
Courtenay, 10th earl of that name, 
at Padua in 1566, when it was sold 
by the co-heirs to Boger CHfford,yrho 
resided there and called it " Oifford's 
Place.''^ As a fortress it was dis- 
mantled after its capture by Fairfax 
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in Oct. 1645. The remains, a portion 
of which has been fitted for a modern 
residence, and is occupied by Lieut.- 
CoL Greatwood, consist of the ^eat 
gateway, a round tower, near it the 
remains of a ohapel, and beyond that 
a large square building, the upper 
part of which is said to have been 
the banqueting hall, a breach in 
which is shown " as the spot where a 
cannon-ball entering killed the nurse, 
while the child in her arms was un- 
injured." The whole is the property 
of the Misses Carew of Haccombe. 
The gateway is of the 14th cent., and 
fine. Good views of the £xe, and 
over the distant country, are com- 
manded from the Castle. 

The Church of St. Peter, origin- 
ally a chapel consecrated in 1073 by 
Leofrict a beautiful Gothic structure, 
dates from the 15th cent., but was in 
great part rebuilt 1853-5 (architect, 
Ashwarth, of Exeter). On the exterior, 
remark the tower, Oreeuway's Chapel, 
and the whole S. ftrcnt. The tower, 
120 ft. high, is Perp., of 4 stages, 
with grotesque j&gures ornamenting 
each set-off. All the details deserve 
notice. The tower belongs to the 
class of which Ghittlehampton (p. 
246) is the finest example in Devon. 
Greenway*s Chapel and S. porch 
were erected by John Greenway, 
a wool merchant of Tiverton, in 
1517. The whole exterior is covered 
with lavish decorations, consisting 
of ships, woolpaoks, staple-marks, 
figures of men, children, and horses, 
inscriptions, merchant adventurers* 
and drapers' arms. On the corbel 
line, which runs round the whole of 
the chapel, are represented in relief 
20 of the principal events in the life 
of our Saviour, beginning with the 
Flight into Egypt, and ending with 
the Ascension. These are all minutely 
carved. The whole S. front was re- 
built by Greenway, and is covered 
with similar ornaments, character- 
istic of the coming change from Perp. 
to *^ cinquecento." 

The interior of the ch. is through- 
out Perp. A Norm, doorway in the 
N, aisle is the oldest portion of the 



ch. and part of the original fabric. 
On each side of the chancel arch 
are the Gourtenay arms surrounded 
by the garter and motto, and sur- 
mounted by an eagle perched on 
a bale of sticks. The roof of the 
S. porch (Greenway's work) is en- 
riched in the same manner as the 
exterior. Above the inner doorway 
is an Adoration of the Virgin, with 
figures of John and Joan Greenway 
kneeling on either side. The oaken 
door leading into the chapel from 
this porch, and the stone roof of the 
chapel itself, should be noticed. On 
the floor are the brasses of John and 
Joan Greenway, d. 1529. 

This ch. was held as a military 
position against Fairfax, and in the 
assault the chapel and monuments 
of the Courtenays were destroyed. 
Among them was one to Catherinet 
daughter of Edw. IV. and widow of 
Wm. Earl of Devon, and another to 
the Admiral, Edw, Cov/rtenayy third 
Earl, conmionly called " The blind 
and good Earl" — 

" Hoe, hoe 1 who lies here? 
I, the goode Erie of Devonshere ; 
With Maud, my wife to mee full dere. 
We lyved togeather fyfty-tyve yere. 
What wee gave, wee have ; 
What wee spent, wee had ; 
What wee lefte, wee loste." 

The rectory of Tiverton was divided 
into 4 portions, each of which has 
hitherto had a separate incumbent. 
The ancient division of the rectory 
into these 4 portions arose from 
the ecclesiastical revenues having 
been formerly assigned to a Glugniac 
monastery in Burgundy, and the por- 
tions were originally prebends, and 
the ch. collegiate, although whether 
it was ever strictly and canonically 
entitled to that character may be 
open to question. On the suppres- 
sion of alien priories in the reign 
of Hen. V. the patronage of 3 of 
these prebends reverted to the Cou/r- 
tenays, by whose maternal ancestor 
the preferment had been originally 
alienated. The 4th was assigned by 
Hen. VI. as part of the endowment 
of King's Coll. Camb. By a rer 
Order in Council these portions 
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now be abolished as vacancies occur, 
and Tiverton will be divided into 6 
separate parishes, viz. St. Paul's, 
Withleigh, Cove, Chevithorne, St. 
George, and St. Peter. 

The AlmBhonses in Gold St., 
founded (for 6 poor men) by John 
Greenway in 1529, should be visited. 
The porch and small chapel are 
partly enriched in the same manner 
as the S. front of the ch. The cornice 
is of 12 compartments which con- 
tain Greenway's arms, staple mark 
and cypher, and in the 2 last are the 
Courtenay arms, and an eagle on 
the point of rising from a bundle of 
stickSt an emblem invariably attached 
to these arms in the ch., and with- 
out doubt a badge of the Courtenayn 
in allusion to their alleged connec- 
tion with the Latin Empire in the 
East. Immediately under is in- 
scribed — 
" Have grace, ye men, and ever pray 

For the soul of John and Joan Greenway," 

The cornice of the porch has also 
Greenway's staple mark, below which 
the eagle and bundle of sticks 
(fasces) are again repeated with the 
arms of England and those of Henry 
Courtenay, Marquis of Exeter, be- 
headed by Hen. VIII. He was 
Greenway's great patron. 

There are also some almshouses in 
Wellbrook, built 1579 by John Wal- 
dron, another Tiverton merchant. 
The chapel has a good wooden roof, 
and the buildings altogether are 
most old-fashioned. 

The Orammar School, for 150 boys, 
was founded 1604 by Peter Blundell, 
a rich merchant, who in early life 
was a clothier of Tiverton. The 
screen separating the higher and 
lower schools, the timber roof of the 
schools, and the garden front of the 
head-master's house, are well worth 
examination. The roof was perhaps 
copied from one still remaining 
in a chapel at Frithelstoke Priory. 
The timbers are said traditionally to 
have been wreck from the Armada 
washed on the Cornish coast. Samuel, 
^ohn Wesley, was for 
laster of this school. 



and is buried in St. George's church- 
yard. He died 1739. Distinguished 
alumni have been — Dr. Bull, Bp. of 
St. David's, born 1634 ; Dr, Hayler, 
Bp. of London, died 1762 (son of 
George Hayter, rector of Chag- 
f ord) ; Dr, Eveleigh, Provost of Oriel, 
ciro. 1798 ; Dr. John Davey, Master 
of Balliol ; and Dr. Temple, the pre- 
sent Bp. of London. The school is 
now removed to a short distance from 
the town on the Halberton road. 
The scholarships and exhibitions 
are of the total value of 1,6002. 

In August, horse-racing takes place 
for 2 days in the Castle Meadows. 

Lace-making was introduced into 
Tiverton in 1816, and is now a 
thriving business. The factory of 
Messrs. Heathcoat & Co. is worth 
a visit. It employs about 1,000 
hands. Adjoining it is a large iron- 
fonndry belonging to the same firm. 
In the neighbourhood of the town 
are ColUpriest (Bev. Bobert Baker 
Carew) and Knight's Hayes (Sir 
J. H. Heathcoat-Amory, Bart., J.P.) 

Washfleld (pop. 355, alehouse), 
about 2^ m. N.E., possesses an 
interesting church with a Norm, 
font and a remarkably fine Jacobean 
screen with the arms of Jas. I. over 
it, and those of Prince Charles 
above the parclose. Worth House 
in this parish, which had been the 
residence of the elder branch of 
the Worth family from the 12th 
cent., if not much earlier, is now 
the property of George Thomas, Esq. 
The living is in the gift of the trus- 
tees of Mrs. Lloyd- Worth, the only 
daughter of the late J. F. Worth, Esq. 

[The stranger should walk by the 
Cullompton road to the summit of 
Newt's Down, 1^ m., for a view of the 
vale and town. Bampton and Bal- 
verton (see pp. 284, 285), in one of the 
most beautiful and romantic districts 
in England, are respectively 7 and 12 
m. distant, and have stats, on the 
Exe Valley branch railway.] 



The roads from Tiverton to Crediton 
(a pleasant one of 12 m.) and Exeter 
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separate at, 4 m., Biokleigh, a 

village of 259 inhab. {no inn) with 

a Stat, on the Exe Valley branch — 
I Cadeleigh. Bickleigh Court (the 

Misses Carew), long a seat of the 
I CarewSf and before them of the 

CourtenaySf is now a farmhouse. 

This was the native place of Bam- 
fylde Mdore Carew, the "King of 
the Beggars," b. 1690, who, near 
the close of his adventurous life, 
returned hither and died 1759. He 
was the son of the rector, Theodore 
Carew, and was buried in the 
churchyard. A desecrated chapel 
attach^ to the manor-house is of 
Norm, character. 

At Bickleigh Bridge (which the 
road crosses), where a small stream 
called the Dart (not that which gives 
name to Dartmoor) joins the Exe, 
the scenery is very pleasing. 

6 m. L. of the Crediton road, on an 
isolated hill, but in the midst of a 
very broken, hilly, and picturesque 
country, is the camp of Cadbury 
Castle. It was occupied by Fair- 
fax's army in Dec. 1645. Across 
the Exe, in Killerton Park, is another 
height, called Dolbury (see p. 7). 
There is a saying in the county that 

"If Cadburye Cagtle and Dolbury Hill 
dolven were. 
All England might plough with a golden 
sheere." 

The country-people have a legend of 
a fiery dragon, which has been seen 
flying by night between these hills, 
"whereby," says Westcote, "it has 
been supposed that a great treasure 
lies hid in each of them, and that the 
dragon is the trusty treasurer and the 
sore keeper thereof." There is a 
Dolberry in Somei«et on the range 
of Mendip. It is an elevated camp 
above the village of Churchill ; and, 
curiously enough} a similar rhyme 
belonged to it in Leland's time— 

" If Dolberi digged were 
Of gold should be the shere." 

The Devonian Cadbury, from 
which a very wide prospect is com- 
manded — including the camps of Dol- 
bury, Woodbury, Sidbury, Heijabury, 

\DBDonJ\ 



Dumpdon, Membury, and Castle 
Neroche in Somerset — ^has a cir- 
cumference of about 500 yds., and 
consists of an oval enclosure with a 
deep fosse, and an additional (per- 
haps later) entrenchment, semicir- 
cular, and ranging E. by S. to W. 
In the centre of the first area is 
a pit 6 ft. deep, not a well, but 
perhaps formed to retain rain-water. 
It was excavated in 1848, when a 
curious finger-ring, gold armillae, 
and styles for writing were found in 
it. They are of late Boman charac- 
ter, and were in the possession of the 
late G. Fursdon, Esq. Fursdon House 
(between the camp and the Exe river) 
is the residence of Charles Furs- 
don, Esq., J.P. Many Boman coins 
were found in this neighbourhood 
in 1830. 

[3 m. S.E. of Cadbury Castle is 
Thorverton (pop. 863, inn) (stat. 
on Exe Valley branch), where the 
Perp. Church has been well and 
completely restd. (1864) by the late 
Archd. Freeman. 

Beyond the Castle is Cadbury vil- 
lage (pop. 234, no inn). Its Church, 
Perp., was restd. I860.] 

8 m. L. of the Crediton road is 
seen the graceful tower of Stockleigh 
Pomeroy Church. The ch. (restd. 
1863 ; W, White, architect) contains 
a Norm, doorway. 

The manor was a parcel of the 
barony of Berry, and belonged to 
the PomeroySy who are traditionally 
said to have lost it when Sir Thomas 
Pomeroy, a leader in the Devonian 
rising of 1649, " killed a pursuivant 
of arms." It is at least certain that 
the greater portion of the Pomeroy* 
estates were forfeited at this time. 

[Bt. of the road are (2 m.) the 
churches of Cheriton Fitzpaine (restd. 
1885) and, 1^ m. beyond, Stockleigh 
English (restd. 1883). Stockleigh 
English is so named from the Eng- 
lish thegn who retained it at the 
Conquest, and whose descendants 
were still marked as " English " ; 
Cheriton Fitzpaine, from its Norm, 
lords. Both churches are Perp. and 
of nq g^eat interest, In. the p 
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of Cheriton lA Cpcott, now a farm- 
house ^ but with many traces of 
aocient impotlanctj— moulded ceil- 
ings, terraced gardens, etc. The 
site is high and commands a wide 
view. No pari of the building, how- 
ever, beems as ancient ivfs the year 
1455, when Upooti was the scene of 
the murder of Nicholas lladf ord, one 
of the *' king's judges," and a lawyer 
of oonatderabk eminence. The Devon- 
ian leaders during the Ware of the 
Roses were Liyrd Bonville (Yorkist) 
and the Karl of Devon (Lancastrian). 
Radford had attached himself to the 
former, and hia godson, Thomas 
Cottrtetuty^ son and heir of the earl, 
with a following of 60 men, came to 
Upcott at night, got admii^sion to the 
outer court by stnitagem, plundered 
the house ujid forced Eiidford, then 
old and infirm, to iset out with them 
on foot '' to come to the earl," He 
soon failed from cxhaujstion, when 
9 of Courtenay's men IciUed him 
not much more than an arrow's flight 
from his own door J TJuynms Cour- 
tenay, Gth earU wa.ij ^ttninted and 
beheafled at York in April 1 tB2. (For 
a further account of this iUnstrious 
family, which throuf^hout adhered 
with desperate fidelity to the fortunes 
of the Red Bose. see p. 70K] 

10 m. L. of the road i^ Shobrooke 
Park (Sir John Shelley, liart., J.P.), 
which contains fiome noble trees, and 
from which the viewu are very pictu- 
resque and varied ; and the Sanctuary 
(Wm. Cornish Cleave, Esq.) 

la m. CREDITOM.-^t (See p. 208.) 



was built round the older mansion, 
which still remains untouched within 
the enclosing walls. The new house 
was in fact never completed.) In 
1645 Fairfax was quartered for 4 
days at the neighbouring village 
(anciently a market town ; pop. 1,225, 
inn). There are several such names 
as Silverton in this county, as Little 
Silver, Silverhill ; and it is said that 
these places are one and all situated 
near some ancient camp. (Self how- 
ever, indicating wood, covert, is, 
according to Kemble, one of the roots 
common to Celt and Saxon.) 

14i m. EXETEE.-i^ (See p. 7.) 



TIVEHTON 10 EXETJilK (rAIL). 

7i m. Up. ExB Stat., for Silverton 
Pars (Egremont TruEtGEs). The 
houeet which is in the Grecian style, 
was built by the 3rd earl {4. 1845), 
and contains, amongst it^ pictures 
(some of which are ol considerable 
eicellenee and interest), the portrait 
of himself which SirJoxhua Reynolds 
painted for liin native town of Plymp 
ton (see p. 101)* (The modem house 

* Tlie atory Is toM in the rmftm Letters 
efcter 37, vol. i. of tlifOld ad*) 



ROUTE 3. 

LONDON TO EXETER, BY BASINGSTOKE, 
AXMINSTER, AND HONITON (EXCUR- 
SIONS), (l. AND S. W. BLY.) 

EaiL Places. 

London 
144| m. Azminster 
154| m. Honiton 

171/. m. Exeter 

This route by Basingstoke, Axmin- 
ster, and Honiton, is traversed by 
express trains in 3| to a little over 
4 hrs., and by ordinary trains in 
6 to 6 hrs.» 

The rly. passes through a very 
pleasant country, varied by the 
meadows, fir woods, and heaths of 
Surrey, and by the steep, open chalk 
downs of North Hampshire and 
Dorsetshire. The ruins of the Holy 
Ghost Chapel at Basingstoke (rt. ; it 
was the chapel of a guild or fra- 
ternity founded in 1525 by the first 
Lord Sandys) ; the mound of Old 
Sarum ; the spire of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral; the Church of Tisbury (rt.) ; and 
the grand minster and castle of 
Sherborne, are the chief objects of 

* The first part of this route is described in 
the Handbooks for Surrey, Hants, and Wilts. 
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interest for the traveller before he 
reaches the Devon border at 

144i m. AXMIKSTEB^ (pop. 
2,809), a town on an eminence above 
the river Axe in a very pretty country. 
Its name is widely known in connec- 
tion with the carpets which for many 
years were manufactured in the Court 
House, close to the ch., and were first 
made here by a Mr. Whitty, in 1765, 
who was rewarded for his ingenuity 
with the medal of the Society of 
Arts. These celebrated fabrics were 
far superior to anything of the 
kind which had been previously pro- 
duced in England; rather glaring 
in colour, -but for durability consi- 
dered equal to the carpets brought 
from Turkey. Their excellence in 
this respect was due to their being 
made entirely by hand, like tapestry. 
The manufacture is now carried on 
at Wilton, near Salisbury, but the 
rugs alone are hand-made, the car- 
pets are woven. The factory at this 
place has been closed since 1835. 
Axminster has been the theme of 
much antiquarian discussion. The 
town seems to occupy the site of a 
British stronghold, one of a line of 
such camps extending along the 
eastern side of the river Axe, and of 
the Yarty, which falls into it a little 
below Axminster. These camps 
are: Hawksdown, over the sea, 
above Axmouth ; Musbury on the 1. 
bank of the Axe ; Membury on its rt. 
bank, but E. of the Yarty ; and close 
above the sources of the latter river 
the strongly foriiified Castle Neroche, 
in Somerset. Axminster lies between 
Musbury and Membury; and the 
whole line may have formed the 
frontier defences of the Dorset Morini 
against the Damnonii of Devon. 
Two very ancient roads — a branch 
of the Icenhilde Way, which crossed 
the island from the country of the 
Iceni to that of the Damnonii, and 
was probably of British origin (this 
came westward from Dorchester) ; 
and the great Boman Foss Way, 
passing south from Bath and Xlches- 
ter— met at Axminsteir, and thence 



ran to Exeter. The neighbourhood 
of the town, according to a very 
ancient tradition, was the scene of 
a great battle in the 10th cent, be- 
tween Athelstan and a combination 
of Danish, Welsh, and Scottish inva- 
ders under Anluf, whom the former 
had driven from Northumbria; and 
Athelstcm is said to have established 
a college of 6 priests in connection 
with the minster here, who should 
pray continually for the souls of 7 
earls and 5 kings who fell in the 
battle. The " Minster " itself already 
existed ; since it is recorded that the 
body of Cyneheard the "^theling,*' 
who killed Cynewulf of Wessex at 
Mertbn, and was himself killed on 
the same occasion (a.d. 755), was 
buried at "Axanmynster" ("A.-S. 
Chron.** ad a/nn,) The tradition 
which described a great fight at Ax- 
minster is at any rate as ancient as 
the time of Edw. IIL, when it is 
recorded in the register of Newen- 
ham Abbey. The battle is there 
said to have begun '*al munt St. 
Calyxt en Devansyr," and to have 
ended at Golecroft (now Colemead) 
under Axminster, where the 7 earls 
were killed. Munt St. Calyxt is now 
Coazdon. It seems probable that 
there was a great (unrecorded) battle 
here. In the Bebellion Axminster 
suffered considerably. In 1644 it 
was occupied by the Boyalists during 
the siege of Lyme, and in one of the 
many conflicts it was partly burnt. 
In 1688 the Prince of Orange rested 
some days here on his road to 
London, at the "Dolphin," which had 
been a residence of the Yonge family. 
The Minster (repaired 1871) is the 
prominent and only interesting object 
in the town. It is a handsome stone 
structure ded. tp St. Mary, and, in 
part, unquestionably of early date. 
It exhibits 3 styles of Pointed archi- 
tecture. The lower stage of the 
tower and a portion of the chancel 
are E. Eng. ; the nave and the greater 
part of the chancel Deo. ; the N. aisle 
is Perp., with a rich perfora^ 
parapet; the S. aisle Gothic 
the year 1800. The building 
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formerly transepts, which were called 
respectively the Yonges* and the 
Drakes' aisle. In the nave are a 
pulpit of carved oak (1633) and an old 
but plain font, and on each side of the 
chancel is an ancient freestone effigy 
in a niche — one supposed to represent 
Alice, the daughter of Lord Breioer 
and wife of Reginald de Mohun, 
founder of Newenham Abbey (see 
post)y the other her father's chaplain 
and vicar of this ch., Gervase de 
Prestaller, This effigy is of the 13th 
cent. On the rt. of the altar are 3 
sedilia and a piscina under arches ; 
in the S. aisle is a painting of the 
12 Apostles by some unknown genius 
of Axminster ; and in the N. aisle a 
part of the ancient screen. The 
chancel and N. aisle have an old roof, 
the nave a modem one, perfectly 
plain. The most ancient part of the 
Minster is a Norm, arch with zigzag 
moulding at the E. end of the S. 
aisle, removed there in 1800, but ori- 
ginally forming the S. door of nave. 
Here is a memorial window to the 
Rev. W. J. Conybeare, the geologist. 
Dr, BtuMand, the eminent geolo- 
gist, bom 1784, was a native of Ax- 
minster. His father rests in the 
churchyard — with his crutches, 
which are represented on the tomb- 
stone. John Prince, author of " The 
Worthies of Devon," was bom in the 
farmhouse at Newenham Abbey, 1643. 
In the vicinity of the town are Cloak- 
ham House, built 1732 (Henry Enight, 
Esq.), and Coryton Hoiue (Rev. Mar- 
wood Tucker, J.P.) , 1756, and so named 
from the rivulet Cory, which flows 
through the estate. A farmhouse N. 
of the mansion was the residence of 
the Warrens, of whom the property 
was purchased by the present family 
1697. Seaton is 7 m., Axmouth 6 m., 
Lyme Regis 6^ m., and Chard 7 m. 
from Axminster. 

EzcurBioni :— 
(a) 7 m. N.E. Forde Abbey (W. H. 
Evans, Esq.), founded by the Cister- 
cians in 1141, and in an unusually 
''eot state; and 2 m. S.E. of it 
meombe, the birthplace of Ad- 



miral Hood (created Vise, Bridport) 
in 1728. Both places are in Dorset, 
though the Abbey was, till recently, 
in a detached portion of Devon. To 
reach them, follow the Chard road 
as far as Goazdon (see p. 37), and 
\ m. farther take the road rt., which 
crosses the rly. and the Axe and leads 
past the ruins of Holdich Court, long 
a residence of the Brook family, 
afterwards Lords Cobham, and now 
partly incorporated with a farmhouse. 

(b) The Church of Uplyme, 4 m. 
from Axminster on the road to Lyme 
Regis (the omnibus to which passes 
it), is beautifully situated in a land- 
locked valley, immediately within 
the range of cliffs. It has Dec. por- 
tions. In 1850 a beautiful tesselated 
pavement was discovered here, mark- 
ing the site of a villa on a branch of 
the Icenhilde Way, which ran from 
Axminster to Lyme, and thence along 
the coast westward. This villa and 
that near Seaton are the only Roman 
villas which have been found in 
Devon; but the site here, owing to 
mischief complained of by the farmer, 
has been re-covered with earth. Part 
of the pavement was removed. (For 
Lyme Regis, see fl<i6Zc./ori)orse<.) 

(c) f m. S.of Axminster, on the road 
to Seaton, stood Newenham Abbey, 
founded for Cistercian monks by 
Reginald de Mohun in the reign of 
Hen. in., 1246, and colonised from 
Beaulieu in Hampshire, whence the 
future abbot, 12 monks, and 4 lay 
brethren proceeded on foot, taking 4 
days for the journey. 

The site (which is not far from the 
junction of the Yarty with the Axe) 
is in the orchard of Mr. Swain's 
farm, rt. of the road, by a path (just 
beyond the Union) through 5 fields. 
The ch. was a noble E. Eng. build- 
ing, resembling (as far as can be judged 
from fragments dug up on the site) 
Salisbury Cathedral in its architec- 
ture. Many of the Mohuns and 
BonvilUs were interred in it. Some 
fragments of wall are the only remains. 
The road beyond the Abbey leads back 
into the road, on the rt. of which is 

^ m. Ashe House, said to have been 
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the birthplace of the great Duke of 
Marlboroughy on May 24, 1650, 
though it is at least doubtful whether 
the illustrious warrior, " Conqueror of 
the Bourbons " at Blenheim, Bamil- 
lies, Malplaqnet, and Oudenarde, was 
born here or at Oreat Trill (F. J. 
Sparks, Esq.), a large house then be- 
longing to his mother's family, and 
in Axminster parish. The entry of 
his baptism in the register of Ax- 
minster Ch. rather points to his 
having been bom in the latter parish 
and not in that of Musbury, espe- 
cially as there was a chapel at Ashe 
itself. The house, originally the 
seat of the Drake family, is now a 
farmhouse, and the chapel a cider- 
press, but with the original kitchen, 
and some other old rooms long be- 
lieved to be haunted by their ancient 
lords, whose effigies may be seen in 
the GhuToli of Musbury (otherwise of 
little interest), 1 m. distant (pop. 460, 
inn). The oh. (rebuilt) contains 3 
monnments, each with 2 kneeling 
figures — a knight and lady. One of 
these monuments is for Sir Bernard 
Drake, the contemporary of the great 
Sir Francis Drake, The father of 
John Churchill was Sir Winston 
Churchill, a gallant Cavalier, who 
had drawn his sword on behalf of 
Chas. I., and had in consequence 
been deprived of fortune and driven 
into exile by Cromwell. His mother 
was Elizabeth, dau. of Sir John 
Drake of Ashe, who almost con- 
stantly resided here during her hus- 
band's misfortunes, and was, like the 
rest of her family, a staunch Parlia- 
mentarian. Ashe House indeed was 
partly burnt down by the Boyalist 
troops while Sir Winston was away 
fighting for the King. Prince relates 
that the Drakes of Ashe were entitled 
to "coat armour," and when Sir 
Francis proposed to assume the same 
arms a feud which came to blows was 
the result. The queen, much dis- 
pleased with Sir Bernard, then gave 
Francis Drake the crest his family now 
bears— a ship on a globe. The Drakes 
were seated here from 1626 toj.782. 
(d) MemburyandMuHf^ingle. 



ditch entrenohments on lofty hills, 
respectively N. and S. of the town, 
3^ m. ; Hawksdown Hill, over Ax- 
mouth, the site of another camp; 
all 3 commanding very extensive 
prospects, and all interesting to the 
antiquary. The plan of all is irre- 
gular ; and the curious arrangements 
for defending the entrances, espe- 
cially at Musbury, deserve special 
notice. From Musbury no less than 
12 hill forts are in view, border for- 
tresses in all probability of the 
Damnonii and Morini, between which 
tribes the Axe here seems to have 
formed the boundary. 

(e) The cliflF icenery W. of Beaton, 
and the Pixmey Landslips between 
Axmouth and Lyme Begis (pp. 56 
and 53-55), can also be visited from 
Axminster. 

(/) The river Aze, which is crossed 
at Axminster, rises in Dorset, on 
the high ground near Crewkerne, 
which forms the watershed of the 
district ; the river Parret, which also 
rises there, taking the opposite 
course, toward Bridgewater Bay. 

The road to Chard passes in 1^ m. 
Weyeroft Bridge (or Streteford, where 
the Boman Foss Way crossed the 
Axe), where, on a height overlooking 
the river, are some traces of a small 
entrenchment. } m. farther is 

Coazdon, an old mansion, birth- 
place of Sir Symonds D^Ewes, the 
journalist of Parlts., d. 1650. "Here 
Mistress Logan is said to have con- 
cealed Chas. II. under her hoop while 
herBoundhead husband joined the 
troopers in searching the house " 
(J, LI. W. Page). Coazdon Mill is 
picturesque. The view from a point 
on the Chard road about 4 m. from 
Axminster near Tytherleigh down 
the Axe valley is beautiful. 

1 m. from Axminster the river 
Yarty, descending from the eastern 
border of the Blackdown Hills, is 
crossed, and the rly. then follows 
the valley of the Cory rivulet, wind- 
ing round Shute Hill, to 

147f m. Seaton Jnnct. Stat. C^ 
above it is seen the gatehous 
Shute, the ancient seat of 
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BonvilUs, and in which the De la 
Poles have resided from the reign of 
Queen Mary. It is an interesting 
Tador ruin, embowered among trees. 

[The present mansion (Sir W. E. 
Pole, Bart.), built 1787-8, commands a 
view of the sea, and contains pictures 
occasionally shown to strangers. 
Among them is an interesting por- 
trait of Sir Wm, Pole, the antiquary. 
Nearer Colyton are the ruins of Col- 
combe, another old seat of this 
family (see p. 44). In the Church 
of Shute (pop. 444, small inn at 
Whitford), an E. Eng. and Perp. 
building (restd. in 1869; architect, 
Askworth, of Exeter), overshadowed 
by an enormous yew-tree, are the 
monuments of the Poles, and among 
them a statue in white marble by 
Cheere (a sculptor of repute at that 
period, some of whose works may be 
seen in Westminster Abbey) of Sir 
Wm, Pole, 1741, who is represented 
in his court dress as Master of the 
Household to Queen Anne. On Shute 
Hill, ^ m. N., is an ancient beacon- 
hoiue in excellent preservation. 

The old deer-park of Shute, stretch- 
ing toward the village of Kilming- 
ton, is a wild tract of broken ground, 
shaded by thickets and venerable 
oaks. On Xilmington Hill grows 
Lobelia urens, said to be peculiar to 
this locality.] 

After leaving the stat., the village 
of Colyton, with its ch. (p. 43), is 
seen 1., and, somewhat farther, 

Widworthy Hill and Widworthy 
Court (Bev. Alfred Marwood Elton). 
The former is a beautiful eminence. 
[Near the summit is a small Dec. 
church (St. Cuthbert's), with a mailed 
effigy in the N. transept, possibly Sir 
Htigh Prouz, of Widworthy (temp. 
Edw. lU.) In the S. transept is a 
monument by Bacon for James Mar- 
wood, 1767. The Marwoods have been 
seated in Devon from a very early 
period. In 1830 Sir E. M. Elton as- 
sumed the name, by royal licence, as 
representative of this ancient family.] 

Through a rich country the rly., 
ch follows nearly.the line of the 
high-road, reaches 



164|m.HonitonStat.t The old ch. 
and parsonage are on the hill, 1. ; rt. is 
seen the town, Ijring picturesquely in 
the valley of the Otter, and backed 
by steep hills, some of which are 
crested with wood, and belong to the 
same range on which are the camps 
of Hembury and Dumpdon (see 
pp. 40, 41). There is much pic- 
turesque country in the neighbour- 
hood, and some interesting excursions 
may be made from 

HONITONJ;^ (pop. 3,216). An old 
house, long used as an inn, the 
Golden Lion, is said to have been a 
residence of the Abbot of Dunkes- 
well. The name Honiton seems con- 
nected with those of " Honeyditch," 
" Hennaborough," ancient camps in 
the county. Honiton is well known 
for its lace, made by hand on the 
pillow, a beautiful fabric, but of late 
years in a measure supplanted by 
bobbin-net, a cheaper and inferior 
article worked by machinery. The 
manufacture of lace was introduced 
into Devon by Flemish immigrants 
in the reign of Elizabeth. The best 
point lace was then made exclusively 
of Antwerp thread. Now the lace 
trade has fallen oi¥ sadly, and it is 
computed that here £uid at Beer, 
Branscombe, Sidmouth, Ottery, Ot- 
terton, Exmouth, and other places 
where it is carried on, not more than 
250 persons are employed at the 
present time, as against 2,000 twenty 
years ago. An impetus was given to 
the trade when Queen Adelaide's 
wedding-dress was made at Honiton 
some 60 years ago, and it is worth 
considering whether a little more 
patronage by those who lead the 
fashions now might not save this 
native industry from total decay.' 

The Vale of Honiton is as famous 



* See Mr, Alan S. Calebs "Report on the 
Honiton Lace Industry to the House of Com- 
mons, 1888.** (Mr. Cole suggests as remedies 
that instruction in lace-maMng should be 
sanctioned by the authorities in the board 
schools of this district, and that grants of 
money and prizes for proficiency in the art 
might be given by Government and by private 
oommitteesi) 
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for its butter as the town for its lace, 
and, with the Vale of Exeter, forms 
the principal dairy district of the 
county, and one of the richest in the 
kingdom. The Manor of Honiton 
belonged to the De Bechers, and 
afterwards to the Courtena^s, who 
sold it in 1810. There is a spot on 
the boundaries of the parishes of 
Gittisham and Honiton called '^Bing 
in the Mire,'* no doubt a corruption 
of some intelligible name; but the 
present form has given rise to the 
story that Isabella de Fortibtis, the 
great heiress of the De RedverSy 
settled the limits of the parishes by 
there flinging her ring into the miry 
ground. 

The Old ChoTCh (restd.), formerly 
the parish ch., but now a chapel-of- 
ease to St. Paul's, stands in a com- 
manding position on the hillside S. 
of the town, and contains an oak 
screen, exceedingly light and ele- 
gant ; it is late Perp., and, like the 
greater part of the ch., was probably 
the work of Bjp, Coti/rtenay (1477- 
1491), the "haughty prelate" of 
Shakespeare's Bich. HI. (act iv. sc. 4). 
The aisles were added by John and 
Joan Takel, before 1629, who also 
restd. or partly rebuilt the chancel: 
an inscription round the pillars en- 
treats prayer for their souls. By the 
£. door is the black marble tomb of 
Thomas Marwood^ "who practised 
physic 75 years, and died at the age 
of 105, physician to Queen Eliza- 
beth." Manrwood rose to this emi- 
nence by means of a cure which he 
effected on the person of the Earl of 
Essex, for which special service it 
has been said that he was presented 
by Elizabeth with an estate near 
Honiton. His son and grandson 
were also of the medical profession, 
and the former built the house 
still standing in Honiton (the pro- 
perty of his descendant, the Bev. 
Marwood Tucker, and but little 
altered), in which Chas. I. passed 
the night of July 25, 1644. Observe 
the grotesque heads on the ceiling 
of the <di. The churchyard com- 
mands a view of the vale ; of Tracey 



House (Geo. Neumann, Esq., J.P.), 
on St. Cyrus Hill, opposite ; of Hem- 
bury Fort, farther to the N.W. (p. 40) ; 
and of the round-backed eminence of 
Bumpdon Hill, 2 m. N. of Honiton 
(p. 41). 

St. Paul's Church (1837) is more 
conveniently situated in the centre 
of the town. It contains an altar- 
piece, " The Entombment," painted 
by W, Salter, B.A. (painter of the 
"Waterloo Banquet"), a native of 
Honiton. 

About ^ m. from the town, on the 
Exeter road, is the Hospital of St. 
Margaret, originally founded for 
lepers early in the 14th cent., but 
renewed and greatly benefited by 
Thomas Chard, the last Abbot of 
Forde, who was bom at Tracey, in 
the adjoining parish of Awliscombe, 
and, according to his biographer (Dr. 
Prvng), may be buried in the small 
ohapel, which, together with part of 
the hospital itself, perhaps belongs 
to the original foundation, although 
the Perp. E. window of the chapel is 
of Cha/rd's time. 

Honiton returned 2 members to 
Pari, from at least the year laOO, 
but was disfranchised in 1868. 
Northcote, now a farmhouse, about 
1 m. from Honiton, was occupied for 
some time by the Jacobite Earl of 
Cromarty i after his pardon in 1746. 

The river Otter, above which 
Honiton stands, the name of which 
is probably derived from the British 
y dtur = the water, has a high 
reputation amongst anglers. 

Excnrsions : — 
(a) Hembury Fort (789 ft.) is dis- 
tant about 4 m., rt. of the Cullomp- 
ton road. An excursion to it or to 
Dumpdon will show at once the 
character of the beautiful country 
which surrounds Honiton. 2 m. on 
the road (which crosses the Otter not 
quite 1 m. from Honiton) is the village 
of Awliscombe (pop. 497, inn) with 
its Church (restd. 1887; Medlei' 
Fulford, architect), the floor of whi' 
is on an inclined plane. This is v 
good Perp., and deserves a vi 
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The y. JoroU (ejected by Thomas 
Cftard) IB iti the angle between the 
13 . wall and the transept, with 2 outer 
doorwavB* The exLerior uiohes, the 
ilee]) mouldiuga of thf± arches, and 
the groining, should be noticed. In 
the J3* traasept m a beautiful Perp. 
window, aleo the Tvork of Thomas 
CJinrdt who founded a chantry in 
this aisle, H« built much at Forde 
Abbey, whtre his initmlij are visible. 
He was suffragan to Bp. Oldham of 
Exeter, with the title of Bp. of Solu- 
bria, and died vicar of Morecombe. 
The ioreen is (annsti&I in Devon) of 
stone, Tvith angela projecting from 
the spring of the arches. 

Hambnry Fort (the border {hem, 
A.-S.] fort ?— there m another Hem- 
bury Fort neai- Buckfaatleigh, and 
one in the north of Dt^von) is a fine 
fipecimen of an a^icient oamp, crown- 
ing a bold spur of {^leviiled land, and 
eomnianding on 3 it^idos a vast pro- 
flpect over tho vale of the Otter to the 
sea, and beyond Exeter to the heights 
of Haldon and Dftrtmoor. It con- 
siatfl of an oval area, about 380 yds. 
in length by 13 broad, encircled by 
3 lofty rampiirt^ in excellent preser- 
vation, and is divided into 2 parts by 
a double agger^ bctsveen which, on 
the W-, one of the gateways leads 
obliquely throngh the entrench- 
ments. Several lioman coins, and 
an iron *' lar ^' representing a female 
figure li in. high, have been found 
here. It ia possible (though the 
Seaton people will not aUow it) that 
Hembury Fort is the Moridunum of 
Antonine'a " Itinerary,** there de- 
Hoiibed as 15 m. from Exeter and 
36 m, from Dorchester* A branch 
of the British and Eoman Icen- 
hilde Way, proceeding from Colyford 
toward Exeter, passed (but at some 
little di^^tance, since it ran through 
Ottery St. Mary) S* of this camp. 

On the farther side of Hembury 
ly'ort, lying under the ridge about 
1| m* distant from the fort itself, is 
thcL Church of Broadhembury (pop. 
601, alehouse) , niainly I'erp. with a 
Kood W. tower, ^aidto bo coeval with 
that of Broadclyst. " The master 



built Broadhembury, the men Broad- 
clyst." The W. window is very good. 
Toplady, author of the hynm, " Bock 
of Ages," was for some time vicar of 
Broadhembury. 

On Blackdown (928 ft.), the high 
ridge seen N.W. of Hembury (about 
8 m. from Honiton), are whet- 
stone quarries, from which scythe- 
stones are sent to all parts of 
England. BosteMaria carinata and 
other rare fossils are found in the 
pits. The down is also distinguished 
for the beauty and extent of the view. 

(b) Farway and Broad Downs, S. 
of Honiton, between that town and 
Sidmouth, command fine and exten- 
sive views, with an occasional fringe 
or border of sea. They are notice- 
able for the barrowB dotted about 
them, some of which have been 
opened, with very interesting results, 
by the Rev. R. Eirwan, formerly 
vicar of Gittisham. 

The road to Sidmouth from Honi- 
ton begins quickly to ascend, and on 
Farway Down attains an elevation 
of about 800 ft. The view over the 
vale of Honiton, gained in ascending 
this hill, is of very great richness 
and beauty, and in itself will repay 
the labour of the climb. " At a dis- 
tance of 3 m. from the town, at a 
point where 4 roads meet, known as 
Hunter's Lodge, is a large flat stone, 
which tradition says was once used 
as an altar for human sacrifices. It 
appears to be unhewn, presenting no 
marks of a tool on it, and may possi- 
bly have formed the capstone of a 
dolmen." — B. Kirwan, The road 
rt. leads to Ottery St. Mary, 3 m. 
distant. Taking the road on the 1. 
many small circular mounds (one 
crowned with trees) will be seen, in 
spite of their overgrowth of furze 
and heath. These are tumuh, out- 
lyers of a " necropolis " which ex- 
tends more or less irregularly over 
the summits of the ridge, and com- 
mands a glorious panorama, pre- 
senting the finest combinations of 
scenery, rich landward pastures and 
uplands, and a wide circle of sea. 
On Farway Hill, 1. of the road, is 
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ft circular entrenchment known as 
f arway Castle. It is about 200 ft. 
in diam., and has a low agger and 
shallow fosse. This was probably 
the stronghold of the tribe whose 
sepulchres are scattered round. A 
group of 10 or 12 barrows almost 
encircles this castle ; and many have 
doubtless been destroyed as the 
lower parts of the hill were gradu- 
ally brought into cultivation. Far- 
ther on is Broad Down, commanding 
a wide sea view ; and here 3 barrows 
were opened by Mr. Kirwan in 1868. 
The human remains found in these 
barrows had all been burnt. In one 
a very remarkable drinking-cup, 
formed of Kimmeridge shale, was 
discovered ; in another a very per- 
fect example of the so-called incense- 
cup (2 in. high, 3 in. wide), the 
exterior of which is ornamented with 
straight lines arranged in a pattern. 
It was partly filled with the calcined 
boujes of (to all appearance) an in- 
fant. From a third a fine cinerary 
urn and portions of a food vessel 
were recovered. In all the tumuli 
fragments of burnt wood, red hema- 
tite, and nodules of iron pyrites were 
found, and a layer of fiint stones ex- 
tended beneath the charcoal. On 
this the body had no doubt been 
burnt. The red ochre or hematite, 
of which a stratum occurs at Peak 
HiU near Sidmouth, was probably 
used as a wdr-paint. The relics 
discovered are preserved in the Albert 
Memorial Museum at Exeter. 

The neighbourhood of Honiton 
must have been thickly populated in 
the earlier British (primeval) period. 
Within a circle of a few miles' radius 
there are at least 14 camps or earth- 
works, some of which are of con- 
siderable size and skilfully fortified. 

(c) Bnmpdon Hill, 2 m. N. of 
Honiton, is 879 ft. high, and has a 
large oval camp on the summit. 
There is a bold double agger. It 
may be visited on the way to 
Kohnn*8 Ottery, which, at first be- 
longing to the MohunSj and after- 
wards the first seat in Devon of the 
Caret^s— although there are but 



scanty remains of the old house — is 
a place of some interest for the anti- 
quary. It is best reached from 
Honiton, whence it is distant 4^ m. 
The Up-Ottery road should be fol- 
lowed until, a little short of Monk- 
ton ch., a road turns 1. to a bridge 
over the Otter. Thence a long 
"Devonshire lane," running under 
Dumpdon Hill, leads to Mohun's 
Ottery, in the parish of Luppitt. 
The Carews, now represented in 
this county by Sir Henry Palk Carew, 
Bart., of Haccombe, derive their name 
as follows : Otho^ a powerful English 
baron in the reign of Edw. the 
Confessor, was succeeded by his son 
Walter Fitz Otho, Castellan of Wind- 
sor. The latter's elder son Gerald 
(made by Hen. I. Castellan of Pem- 
broke Castle) married Nesta, dau. 
of Bhys-ap-Ttidor-Mawe^ King of 
S. Wales, whose dower was Carew 
Castle in Pembrokeshire. From 
their younger son William came, 
6th in lineal descent, Sir Nicholas 
Carew (temp. Edw. I.) His grand- 
son, Sir John CareWy Ld. Deputy 
of Ireland, and who served Edw. III. 
at the battle of Crecy, married Mar- 
garety dau. and co-heir of Sir William 
Mohuriy and thus acquired Mohun's 
Ottery. The most distinguished Ca- 
rews have been — Nicholas y great at 
Edw. IV.'s court, and buried in 
Westminster Abbey ; ThomaSy who 
in a sea-fight vanquished the Scottish 
knight, Andrew Barton ; and GeorgCy 
who did good service in Ireland, and 
was created by Jas. I. Baron Clopton 
and Earl of Totnes. He is buried at 
Stratford-on-Avon. All these Carews 
sprang from, and belonged to, the 
house of Mohun's Ottery. And here 
was bom, in 1614, Sir Peter CareWy 
of whose life a very curious memoir, 
written by John Hoker of Exeter, 
uncle of the *^ Judicious Hooker y'* 
has been edited (1857) by Sir John 
Maclean. Sir Petery who as a boy 
had been so fractious that his father 
coupled him for some time to one of 
his hounds at Mohun's Otte 
high in favour with Hen. V^ 
a good deal of foreign sen 
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was active with his uncle, Sir Oawen 
CareWf in suppressing the Devon 
rebellion in 1649. He was afterwards 
employed in Ireland, where he had 
laid claim to an enormous tract of 
country, and died there at Ross in 
1675. He was buried at Water- 
ford, but has a monument in Exe- 
ter Cathedral (p. 16). The house 
at Mohun's Ottery in which the 
Carews lived for so many genera- 
tions was not large, if we may judge 
from an "Inventory of the goodes 
and chattelles" contained in it, 
which was taken in the first year 
of Queen Mary, though it was 
" strong for spear and shield " (i.e. 
capable of sustaining a siege), as 
Si?' Thomas DennySy Sheriff of 
Devon, reported to the Council. The 
old house was burnt down about 
1849, and the only remains are the 
front porch and 2 arches of the gate- 
ways. Over the door are the initials 
P. C. (Peter Carew) with the arms of 
Carew (3 lions passant) on one side, 
and those of Mohun (a maunch with 
a fleur-de-lis) on the other. 

(d) Dunkeswell Abbey, of which 
there are but very scanty remains — 
but the site is interesting — has been 
already described (p. 4). It can be 
reached in 7^ m. from Honiton by 
taking the first road 1. on quitting 
the town, which leads past "Wood- 
hayne Farm and Combe Bawleigh 
(pop. 213) in 1^ m., and crosses the 
high ridges and moors to the N. 
The long wooded valley of Wolford 
is striking, and the moors above are 
dotted with barrows. 

(e) Nearer points of interest are— 
the very fine view of the vale of Honi- 
ton, with Dartmoor in the distance, 
from near the public-house a short 
distance on the Axminster road. A 
little farther on the same road is a 
tower (somewhat out of repair) called 
the Basket House, commanding a 
view of the Channel ; and the woods 
of Offwell, a seat of the late Dr. 
Copleston, Bp. of Llandaff, and now 
the property of the Rev. J. H. Cople- 
ston. The stranger should also walk 
through the woods above Combe 



(R. Marker, Esq., D.L., J.P.) to Git- 
tisham (3^- m. by this route and 
2* m. by the high road from Honi- 
ton), the ch. of which (Perp., and of 
no great interest) is seen 1. of the 
line. This model of an old-fashioned, 
well-kept Devon village (pop. 398, 
no inn) may with fair certainty 
" boast " itself as the birthplace of 
Joanna Southcote, who is usually, 
but inaccurately, said to have been 
born at Exeter. She was baptized 
at Ottery St. Mary, 1760, and was 
for some years a cook in an Exeter 
family. The view from St. CyniB* 
Hill is likewise very noticeable. On 
a clear day the towers of Exeter 
Cathedral are readily distingoished. 
St. Cyrus was one of the "tele- 
graph " stations between Plymouth 
and London. 

Among the seats in the neighboar- 
hood may be noticed Manor House, 
a fine Elizabethan house (Viscount 
Sidmouth), near the village of Up- 
Ottery, 6 m. (pop. 769, small inn), 
containing a full-length portrait and 
bust of the first Lord Sidmouth; 
Netherton Hall, date Elizabethan 
(C. G. Prideaux Brune, Esq.), about 
3 m. S., and Deer Park (Hon. Colin 
Lindsay). Sheafhayne Honse, Tar- 
combe (pop. 647, inns), on the border 
of the county, about 8 m. from 
Honiton, is an old mansion belong- 
ing to Sir F. G. A. Fuller Eliott 
Drake, Bart., representative in the 
female line of the illustrious " warrior 
Drake." (The terminations " hayne " 
and " hayes," which are very com- 
mon in this part of Devon, are plural 
forms of the A.-S. haga = a hedge — 
and mark early enclosures. Hallam 
has remarked that some hedges are 
amongst the most ancient remains 
in England. A field shut up for hay 
is still said to be " hained up.") 

The river Otter, which rises on 
the Blackdown Hills, is crossed soon 
after passing Gittisham, and the 
train reaches 

169^ m. Sidmouth Junct.f (for 
Ottery St. Mary, see p. 47) (hotel). 
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[Feniton Chnrch, ^ m. N.E. of the 
Junct. (restd. 1878), of Perp. and de ' 
based character, has an ancient 
screexif and in the chancel a highly 
decorated altar-tomb, with effigy of 
an emaciated figure, probably of the 
15th cent. During the rising in the 
■western counties, temp. Edw. VI. 
(1549), a battle was fought at Feni- 
ton Bridge between the insurgents 
(chiefly Cornish) and the troops 
under Lord Bussell, with Sir Peter 
and Sir Oawen Carew. Exeter was 
besieged by the rebels. Lord Btcssell 
and the Carews lay at Honiton, and 
had been in some distress for want of 
supplies — especially of money. The 
insurgents, who knew this, detached 
a body of Cornishmen from before 
Exeter. These halted at Feniton 
Bridge (it crosses the river Otter), 
and were disposed, "some at the 
bridge, but the greatest company in 
a meadow below the bridge." The 
King's troops advanced from Honiton 
and attacked them, recovering the 
bridge, which had been barricaded 
with trees, and the river. They then 
drove the Cornishmen from the 
meadow, and set to work to spoil 
their baggage. While so engaged a 
"new crew of Cornishmen," under 
the conduct of one Bobert Smith, of 
St. German's, came upon them, " and, 
taking these spoilers napping, many 
of ithem paid dearly for their wares." 
In the end the rebels were overthrown, 
"and their captain, whose comb 
was cut, showed a fair pair of heels, 
and fled away." In the 2 fights 
300 men fell on the insurgents' side, 
" who were very taU men, lusty, and 
of great courage; and who, in a 
good cause, might have done better 
service. ' ' Lord Btissell also suffered 
severely (see a " Narrative of the 
Commotion," by John Hoher). An 
ash-tree, which stood near the bridge, 
was cut down some years since, and 
a bullet was found embedded in its 
trunk. In Payhembnry (pop. 461, 
inn) Chnroh, Perp. (about 2 m. N.), 
is a good screen, painted and gilt. 
In the churchyard is an old yew- 
tree, split in 4 by lightning, and still 



flourishing. The manor belonged, 
temp. Hen. III., to the Oiffards^ 
ancestors of Lord Halsbury, L.C. 
1886-92.] 

Passing the stats, at Whimple, 
Broad Clyst, andPinhoe (on Whimple 
Hill is the old "half-way house" 
between Exeter and Honiton, 8 m. 
from each ; opposite is Strete Ba- 
leigh Manor House— H. M. Imbert- 
Terry, Esq., J.P. ; 1. lies Woodbury 
Hill), the line reaches 

171| m. EXETEB^ (and see p.'?). 
From the short line connecting Queen 
St. and St. David's stats, a striking 
view of the river Exe opens rt. and 
1. after passing through a short 
tunnel. 



EOUTE 3a. 

EXETER OR HONITON TO BEATON, BY 
BEATON JUNCT. (L. AND 8. W. RLY.) 

Rail. Places. 

Exeter 
24 m. Seaton Junct. 

Honiton 
7 m. Seaton Janet. 
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Seaton Jnnct. 
m. Colyton 
Seaton 



The distance by this line from 
Exeter to Seaton Junct. is tra- 
versed in about ^ hr. ; from Honi- 
ton in J hr. (The neighbourhood 
of Seaton Junct. is described on 
pp. 37, 38.) 

The branch rly. (4| m.) follows 
nearly the line of the old road, which 
is pleasant, with occasional peeps of 
the sea. 

2 m. Colyton ^ Stat.,t a town 
prettily situated, with a picturesque 
view from the stat. (pop. 2,162). It 
is approached from Seaton by 2 
roads, of which the higher is the 
more interesting, as commanding a 
fine view of the valley of the Axe, and 
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of the bold ridge which stretches 
from Axminster to the sea, having 
upon it the camps of Musbury and 
Hawksdown. 

At Colyton you will find a paper- 
mill, iind Bomey manufacture of pillow 
lace. The Church is interesting, and 
deserves a visit. U consists of nave, 
traniiepts, central tower, chancel, and 
clmntries, S* and N. The nave was 
rebuilt nvrv. I7r>(l, but the fine W. 
front and the S. poK^hwere retained. 
The W, front is I'erp., and must have 
been veiy rit^h Lfifore the foliation 
of the lights wat^ destroyed. It is 
crossed by 3 tran3oms,and a square- 
headed W. door runs up to the first 
transom, having lights on either side. 
The lower part of the central tower 
is E. Eng. and square. The upper 
part J with an octagonal lantern, is 
Porp. The chancel is very good Perp., 
but the ejid liini side walls are E. 
Eng, Tiie pier arches and the Perp. 
wiadows should be noticed. The 
stained gla<a in the E. window is 
chietiy modern and bad. Against the 
N. wall is the tomh, with efiSgy, of 
Margari'i, dau^ of the ^th Earl of 
D&vim^ by luithcriTie, dau. of Edw. 
IV. She died ad Colcombe Castle, 
1512, choked by a fish-bone, and her 
eftigy is generally ];nown as the " little 
choke-a-bone/ ' f t? Lich is the tradition, 
ivhieh the shields above the tomb — 
the Royal arms and those of Courte- 
nmj — aeeni ta countenance.) N. is 
the Yonge chantry, now used as a 
veiitry ; and 8, Ihi^ Pole chantry, with 
some curiouF; monuments of the Pole 
family. HL-re is buried (but without 
any memorial) Sir W, Pole, the 
antiquary, who died in 1635, and 
whose '* Golleetjonti/' chiefly genea- 
logical, a.re of very great value and 
importance. ((.It tat portions were 
printed in ITUl by his descendant, 
Sir J. Ue la Pole, of'shute. The MS. 
vols, in folio are m the Brit. Mus.) 
Among the Pole monuments here is 
one for the wile of the antiquary, 
who "■ died by a fall " in 1605. In 
the ^. transept is an inscription for 
John U^'ilkijis, d, 1667, the Noncon- 
fonnist minister, who intruded in 



1647, and who was deprived in 1660 
when he refused the oath of supre- 
macy. He continued to preach at 
his own house in the town. The in- 
scription runs thus : 

" Such pillars laid aside. 
How can the church abide ? 
Hee left his pulpit, hee, 
In Patmos Qod to see. 
This shining light can hare 
No place to preach but 's grave." 

It is curious to find this shining light 
granting a licence to Sir John Yonge 
(temp. Cromwell) to eat flesh in Lent. 
The licence is recorded in the re- 
gister, which is one of the best pre- 
served in the county, beginning at 
the earUest possible date — 1538. The 
vicarage-houBe, rebuilt in 1529 by 
the then vicar. Dr. Brerewood (for 
many years chancellor to Bp. Veysey), 
is also worth seeing. Above the porch 
window is inscribed, " Meditatio 
totum : Peditatiototum," which seems 
to show that the Doctor was a believer 
in study tempered by exercise. 

The remains of Coloombe Castle 
are \ m. from the town, on the 1. of 
the Axminster road, and are now 
partly converted into a farmhouse. 
The mansion was first erected in the 
reign of Edw. I. by Hugh COurtenay, 
Baron of Okehampton, of whom it is 
recorded that he was at frequent feud 
with the monks of Forde, of which 
house he was patron. The Gisterciims 
refused to pay certain dues ; and the 
Lord Courtenay accordingly drove off 
the cattle from their nearest granges, 
and impounded them at Colcombe. 
The Courtenays possessed Colcombe 
until (temp. Elizabeth) it was bought 
by Wm, Pole of Shute, who settled it 
on his son Sir Wm., the antiquary. 
** A goodly building," he writes, " was 
here intended by the last Erles, but 
altogether unfinished ; and now the 
whole being reduced from all the 
coheires into my possession, I have 
new built the howse, and made it the 
place of my residinge." Sir Wm, 
Pole occupied it until his death in 
1635. His grandson, another Sir 
Wm., was living at Colcombe in 
1644 when Prince Maurice, marching 
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westward, fixed his headquarters 
here. From Golcombe he made an 
attack on Stedcombe near Aimouth, 
the new house of Sir Walter Erie, and 
garrisoned by him for the Parhament ; 
and after a fierce fight the house was 
taken and burnt down. Prince 
Maurice afterwards alarmed the gar- 
rison at Lyme, and in revenge a party 
of 120 horse was despatched thence, 
who surprised the Royalists and took 
many prisoners. On this occasion it 
is thought that Colcombe was de- 
stroyed. A cannon-ball has been 
found in the ruins. The Erles and 
Poles were cousins, but on different 
sides ; and Captain Erie was one of 
those sent from Lyme. The Poles 
afterwards established themselves at 
Shute. A well at Colcombe covered 
with masonry, in a field to the N., is 
still in good preservation. The Great 
House, another farmhouse at Colyton, 
was the principal residence of the 
Yonge family, who settled in Devon 
temp. Hen. YII., and were baronets 
ftom 1661 to 1810, but are now ex- 
tinct. The house was built by a John 
Yonge, temp. Eliz. His son kept a 
diary during the early part of the 
17th cent., which has been published 
by the Camden Soc. The Duke of 
Monmouth, during his western pro- 
gress in 1680, stayed a few days in 
the " Great House '* with Sir Walter 
Yonge. Sir William Yonge (died 
1755, a Lord of the Treasury and 
Secretary at War) is said by Lord 
Hervey to have excelled in "expa- 
tiating agreeably upon nothing ' ' ; and 
the last Bart., Sir George, also Secre- 
tary at War (d. 1810), was reduced 
to great poverty. His body was 
brought secretly to Colyton for burial 
in the oh. The house is not large, 
bat is sufficiently picturesque. It 
has been restored by Sir W. E. Pole, 
the present proprietor. The entrance 
arch is fine and the wainBooting of 
one of the bedrooms is curiously 
carved, and in the garden is an an- 
tique and picturesque summer-house. 
[About 5 m. W. is Wiscombe Park 
(C. Gordon, Esq.)] 
3 m» Colyford Btat. This is ^ very 



ancient hamlet, and a borough before 
the reign of Edw. I., on a branch of 
the Icenhilde, which, diverging at 
Axminster, proceeded to Lyme, and 
thence along the coast towards Exeter. 
It was the birthplace of Sir Thomas 
Gates, appointed Governor of Vir- 
ginia by Jas. I., and shipwrecked, 
on his voyage to that colony, on the 
Bermudas, in company with Sir Geo, 
Somers, after whom these islands 
were at first called the Somers 
Islands. 

4Jm. SEATON,^ a small watering- 
place (pop. 1,293), situated at the 
mouth of the valley of the Axe. It 
seems to have been a flourishing sea- 
town at one time {Leland spes^s of 
there having been a " notable haven " 
there), but now consists of little more 
than a single street, built at right 
angles to the shore of a small bay, 
which is bounded on the E. by Cul- 
verhole Point, and on the W. by Beer 
Head, an ivy-hung cliff of the lower 
chalk, and the most western chalk 
promontory in England. Seaton is 
one of 3 localities which claim to be 
the site of the Moridunum of Antoni- 
nus, which some antiquaries, and 
almost with certainty, place at Hem- 
bury Fort (p. 40), and others at 
High Peak on the shore at Sidmouth. 
There are traces of an entrenchment 
on Seaton Down. In conjunction 
with Hawksdown, on the opposite 
side of the Axe (p. 37), it com- 
manded the opening of the river Axe 
to the sea— thought to be the " Alasni 
Ostia " of Ptolemy. At a place called 
Honeyditches, or flannaditches, 1 m. 
S. of Seaton Down, remains of an ex- 
tensive Soman yilla have been found ; 
and the place seems to have been 
occupied during the medieval period, 
since tiles of that date occur here.^ 

The principal features of the shore 
are the valley boundaries abutting 
on the sea— viz. on the W. Wbite 
Cliff, a bluff picturesque headland, 
and on the E. Haven Cliff, a lofty 

' See these discoveries described by ]vir 
P. 0. Hutchinson in Tram, of the r^ 
4t»oe^ ToL iL; and also his p^ 
« ^one7ditche8," i4^ toL zzxrii 
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height towering above a mansion 
of the same name (Col. Clements 
Hallett). Between Seaton and Haven 
Cliff is a great bank of shingle, 
mentioned by Leland as " a chisil " or 
" a mighty rigge and barre of pible 
stones " — stretched across the mouth 
of the valley like a dam. There is 
a bridge over the Axe (built by the 
late Sir Walter Trevelyan) to a road 
running to Axmouth (distant f m.), 
and to a diminutive quay and pier 
at the embouchure of the river, 
which is a shifting opening little 
broader than the vessels which enter 
it, and sometimes completely barred 
by an easterly wind. The view from 
this little pier is most charming: 
Culverhole Point is the farthest land 
eastward; Beer Head, called by the 
fishermen Berry Wold, to the west- 
ward. The cliffs of Seaton are re- 
markable for their colouring. In the 
centre of the bay they are of bright 
red sandstone capped by grass ; and 
as red and green are complementary 
colours, and therefore heightened in 
tone by juxtaposition, the effect is 
very brilliant. Haven Cliff is red 
sandstone surmounted by chalk ; and 
White Cliff, chalk based on brown, 
red, and amber-grey strata, which, by 
their dip, give the buttresses of this 
remarkable headland the appearance 
of leaning towards the sea. 

Seaton Church at the landward 
end of the long village street, is 
interesting to the antiquary from its 
perplexity. There are remains of 
an E. Eng. ch. with Dec. and Perp. 
additions and alterations. The E. 
Enf?. ch. is indicated by a N. window 
in the chancel, and the S.E. angle of 
the chancel aisle. A rebuilding about 
1360 included nave, S. porch, N. 
arcade, N. transept, and S. tower 
answering to N. transept, besides 
part of the chancel. In the >15th 
cent, this tower was in part removed, 
and a new one built at the W. end. 
i Perp. windows were also then in- 
serted. In the chancel is a hagio- 
•""^BC of good design, showing outside 
^n oriel window. The ch, was 
-n 1866, 



The distance by road to Lyme 
Eegis is about 8 m., but for one aioot 
between 6 and 7 m. ; and the walk 
by the Landslip and the Undercliff 
all the way to Lyme (8 m.) is one of 
extreme beauty. 

The objects of interest in the neigh- 
bourhood are (a) the Pinney Landslips 
(pp. 63-65). (The W. end of these, 
by Culverhole Point, can be reached 
in 2 m. by crossing the Axmouth 
bridge and turning rt. to the Coast- 
guard Stat., and then again turning rt. 
to the coastguard path ; or the Dow- 
lands Landslip can be reached by 
horse-path up Haven Cliff Hill and 
past Bindon and Dowlands Farms in 
3 m., and by road through Axmouth 
in 4 J m.) ; (h) the villages of Beer and 
Branscombe, W. ; (c) Hawkedown 
and Musbury camps, the valley of the 
Axe and town of Colyton, N. ; {d) the 
cliffs from Seaton to Sidmouth (pp.56- 
68), so remarkable for their altitude. 
They are geologically composed of 
chalk, greensand, and red sandstone, 
and average from 300 to 500 ft. in 
height. They are particularly fine 
between Branscombe and Sidmouth. 



ROUTE 36. 

EXETER OR HONITON TO SIDMOUTH, BY 
SIDMOUTH JUNCT. AND OTTBRY ST. 
MARY (l. and 8. W. RLY.), EXCURSIONS 
FROM SIDMOUTH. 

Rail. Places. 

Exeter 
12^ m. Sidmouth Junct. 

Honiton 
4^ m. Sidmouth Junct. 



Sidmouth Junct. 
^ m. Ottery St. Mary 
8^ m. Sidmouth 

The journeys from Exeter and 
Honiton to Sidmouth Junct. occupy 
about 25 and 10 min. respectively ; 
that on the branch line takes about 
20 min. 

On leaving the Junct. the rly. fol- 
lows the valley of the Otter. Thence 
it crosses the hills into the valley of 
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the Sid, passing through Harpford 
woods and beautiful scenery, and 

TfiAChoS 

2|m. ottery St. Mary-^ (pop. 3,866), 
situated in a broad pastoral vale, 
celebrated for the beauty of its 
Church (which, after the cathedral, is 
the most interesting in the county), 
and connected with some historic 
incidents. The S. W. part of Heath's 
Court (Lord Coleridge, Q.C.) is said 
to have been occupied by Crom- 
well This portion was preserved 
and raised when the mansion was 
rebuilt in 1883. Cromwell (says the 
local story) came to Ottery for 
the purpose of raising men and 
money, but, failing in that object, 
gave the run of the ch. to his de- 
structive followers, who decapitated 
a number of the old monumental 
figures (they probably also broke the 
stained glass in the ch.) Fairfaas 
subsequently made the town his head- 
quarters for about a month, and the 
troops and their horses were then 
quartered in the ch. In the reign 
of Elizabeth Sir Walter Raleigh re- 
sided in Mill St. ; but the ruinous 
turret, which was long pointed out 
as the remains of his house, has 
been destroyed. Ottery was once 
noted for the manufacture of serges, 
a business now supplanted by some 
lace-making and the manufacture of 
brushes. The place has suffered 
from great fires m 1767 and 1866. 
On the latter occasion 111 houses 
were burnt. It was the birthplace 
(Oct. 21, 1772) of the poet Coleridge, 
whose father was vicar of Ottery 
and master of the grammar-school 
(and near here is the " Pixies' Par- 
lour," celebrated in his verse). This 
school, founded in 1545, has pro- 
duced some distinguished scholars. 
Besides iS>. T, Coleridge, who received 
his first teaching here, it may boast 
Richard Hurrell Frotide, "whose "Re- 
mains " were edited by Dr. Newman 
in 1838-39; George James Cornish, 
the friend of Keble ; Sir John Taylor 
Coleridge, and others of his family ; 
and John Coleridge Patteson, D.I)., 
^he martyred (1871) Bp. of Mela- 



nesia. Thackeray, in his Charter- 
house days (1825-28), used to spend ' 
his vacations at Larkbeare in the , 
parish of Ottery, then occupied by 
his stepfather, Major Carmichael j 
Smyth; and the "Clavering St. \ 
Mary," the " Chatteris," and the 
"Baymouth" of "Pendennis," no 
doubt represent Ottery, Exeter, and 
Bidmouth. 

The manor of Ottery was granted 
by Edw. the Confessor to the 
ch. of Bouen ; but there is no 
evidence that any ch. existed on 
it until Bp. Bronescombe ded. one 
in 1260. Bp, Gratidisson in 1335 
bought the manor from the Chapter 
of Bouen, erected the parish ch. 
into a collegiate establishment, and 
granted the manor and advowson to 
his new college, which was otherwise 
richly endowed. It consisted of 40 
members, under 4 principal officers 
— ^warden, minister, precentor, and 
sacristan. Alexander Barclay, BMihox 
of the " Ship of Eools," was a pre- 
bendary here about 1500, and wrote 
(or translated) his book here. The 
8 minor canons of Ottery were, he 
says, " right worthy " of places on 
board. 

The Church, which stands in a 
valley, surrounded by trees, and is 
only well seen near at hand, consists 
of nav.e and aisles, with a large 
chapel added on the N. side ; of a 
transept formed by 2 towers; of a 
chancel and aisles with a small 
chapel on each side; and of an 
eastern Lady chapel. Its great 
peculiarity is the transept — formed 
from the towers, and in this respect 
resembling Exeter Cathedral— the 
only 2 instances of transepts so 
formed in the kingdom. 

The aisles and transeptal towers, 
the N. one capped with a leaden spire, 
are E. Eng.; the nave, chancel, and 
Lady chapel, Dec. ; and the aisle or 
chapel N. of the nave, Perp. The E. 
Eng. portions were no doubt part of 
the ch. ded. by Bp. Bronescombe ; 
the Deo. are Grandisson's work ; and 
the Perp. chapel was built by Ciceh 
March/ioness of Dorset, afterwar'^ 
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Countess of Stafford (died circ. 
1530), only dau. and heiress of WiU 
Ham, Lord BonvilUy under Bps. 
Conrkmiy and Vesey, whose arms 
appear on the roof. The Stafford 
knot is a frequent device in the 
moulding below the parapet on the 
estfirnal walls of this aisle. (These 
are the dates usually assigned to the 
different portions of the ch., but it 
has aho be^n Buggested that the en- 
tile building (with the exception of 
the N. flifile, and perhaps part of the 
it? weirs) dates from the latter half of 
the 14th cent., and that the lancets 
of the chancel and transepts are in- 
Etances of the use of an earlier style, 
just as in Exeter Cathedral, Bp. 
Grayidisson adopted the first (geo- 
nietrleal) Dec, instead of the later 
(curvilinear), which was the contem- 
porary architecture.) 

The restoration of the entire ch. 
wa« commenced in 1849, under ex- 
treme difficulties, the " corporation " 
(in whom, unhappily, Hen VIII. 
vested the fabric) offering, as usual 
in KUtli case^. all possible opposition. 
It was carried through mainly by the 
exertions of the Coleridge family, and 
especially by the aid and influence 
of the late Sir John Taylor CoU- 
ndge. T he architect was Butterfield. 
Cialkries and pews have been swept 
avvay; tJie stonework has been re- 
:^tored where necessary; stained glass 
and colour have been introduced; 
and the whole ch. is now a "pat- 
tern and ornament to the entire 
county.^' 

On the exterior the general effect 
" ia Ihut of boldness and simplicity 
rather than richness ; the grouping 
of the towers with the projecting 
chapels and porches, and the variety 
of style shown by the lancet windows 
of the aisles and transept, by the 
singular windows of the clerestory, 
and the Perp, work of the N. chapel, 
impart a picturesque character." 
Within the ch. a similar effect of 
Frtlemn dignity is produced, mainly 
by the lipht falling from the clere- 
ptory» Here remark the difference 
Qtwcen the groiziing of the aisles 



(E. Eng., or at all events of that 
character) and that of the nave (Dec); 
the unusual form of the clerestory 
windows, rather Perp. than Dec, as 
they really are (these windows have 
been filled with stained glass by 
Hardman, illustrating on the N. 
side the suffering and on the S. side 
the glory of our Lord) ; the richly 
moulded piers substituted for the N. 
wall when the Perp. chapel was built ; 
and the rich fan-tracery of the 
chapel ceiling. The vaulting of the 
entire ch., with the exception of the 
N. aisle, which has a richly groined 
roof, has been decorated with colour, 
increasing in richness as it passes 
eastward. Between the arches and 
the clerestory is a series of niches, 
of which those in the nave were badly 
restored before the general restora- 
tion ; those in the chancel are in effect 
new, the old ones having been found 
quite shattered, under the plaster. 
In the transepts there were no doubt 
altars under the 5 -light lancet win- 
dows, E., since the 3 centre lights 
are st orter than the rest. The chan- 
cel greatly resembles the nave. From 
the chancel aisles (E. Eng.) an E. 
Eng. chapel opens on either side, 
with a chamber above each, contain- 
ing a chimney. One of these is, or 
used to be, known as the " Dead 
Man's Room," and there was an ab- 
surd tradition that King Chas. was 
confined there one night whilst a 
prisoner. These chapels, ded. to St. 
Stephen and (it is believed) to St. 
Catherine, have been restored as 
" oratories, or places for meditation." 
The former has a piscina and some 
good brasses. The reredos was 
restd. (not too well) by Mr. Blore 
from the original, probably of the 
14th cent., much defaced, discovered 
behind the wainscoting. The arms 
on the cornice are those of Grandis- 
son, Montacute, Courtenay, England 
and France, and the Earl of March. 
On the S. side of the altar are 3 very 
good sedilia. A very beautiful stone 
gallery separates the Lady Chapel 
from the ambulatory. The Lady 
Qhapel, which has a UinstreVf ^f^- 
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Idfy, itself deserves special notice 
for the excellence of its design and 
workmanship. It was restd. from 
the designs of Mr. Woodyer. 

In the vaulting of the ch. are more 
than 100 small apertures, probably 
intended for the suspension of lights 
or"coron8B." 

Of the stained glass, the5-light 
E. window in the N. transept, repre- 
senting the " worship of the Lamb 
by the whole Church " (Bev. xiv.), is 
by Hardman, from Pugin*8 design. 
There are many windows by War- 
rington, of which the great W. win- 
dow is the best. The best of Wailes' 
windows is the W. of the N. chapel, 
representing the 12 Apostles, in 
memory of Bp, Pattesori's mother. 
Throughout the glass has the usual 
defect of want of unity of design. 
Colour has been used largely on the 
roof, but slightly elsewhere; the 
reredos, the parcloses, and the font 
bring it to the ground. The font is 
new, from ButterfieWs design, and 
of Devon and Cornish marbles, and 
was presented by the Bt. Hon. A. J. 
B. Beresford-Hope, M.P. The oak 
pulpit (1722) was the work of a native 
of the town. 

Of the monumentB, observe, N. and 
S. of the nave, the high tombs, with 
effigies, of Sir Otho Grandisson, 
brother of the bishop ; and of Bea- 
trice his wife, dau. of Nicholas Mal- 
mayns. The knight's armour is an 
excellent example of the middle of 
Edw. III.'s reign. The canopies 
of these tombs, and the mingled 
shields and foliage which form the 
borders of the arches, are very good 
and str^ing. (They have been 
restd. with exact fidelity.) In the 
N. aisle is also the effigy of John 
Coke, of Thorne, 1632, accidentally 
shot by his brother before the open- 
ing of the Civil war. According to 
popular belief, this efiigy descends 
from its niche at night and walks 
about the ch. In the S. transept is 
a beautiful recumbent figure in marble 
(by Thrupp) of Jane Lady Coleridge 
(d. 1878). This transept also con- 
tains mosaic work erected by the late 
[DevonJ 



Lord Coleridge in memory of his 
parents. At the end of the S. chan- 
cel aisle are epitaphs for John Sher- 
man (1617) and Gideon Sherman 
(1618). Southey suggested that they 
are probably by William Browne^ 
author of "Britannia's Pastorals," 
who was long resident in Ottery, and 
died here in 1645. Bemark also the 
gilded lectern in the Lady Chapel, 
coeval with the College, and bearing 
the arms of the founder ; the many 
consecration crosses — 13 outside, 8 
inside; the clock, designed to show 
the age of the moon as well as the 
hour of the day, and apparently of 
the same age as that in Exeter 
Cathedral; the misereres in the 
choir, some bearing the arms of Bp. 
Grandisson ; and the 7 narrow lights 
over the arch above the rood-loft. 
There are 8 bells, the 4th of which, 
cast 1671, bears 2 satirical medals, 
one representing a pope and a king 
under one face, the other a bishop 
and a cardinal. In the churchyard 
is a graceful monolith cross in me- 
mory of Sir John Taylor Coleridge, 

In or close to the town are Gosford 
House (S. Bennett, Esq.) and Sal- 
Bton (W. B. Coleridge, Esq., J.P.). 
Knights tone (at one time belonging 
to the Sherman family) and Ash 
(originally Ayshe, and the property 
of the Drakes) are Elizabethan 
houses of some interest in the 
parish. 

m m. N. W.is Escot House (Sir J. H. 
Kennaway, Bart., M.P.) In the old 
house (burnt down 1808) died in 
1755 Sir William Yonge, well known 
to the readers of Pope and Walpole. 
There is a tradition that John Locke 
often visited Sir Walter YoTige, the 
builder of the first house at Escot 
(finished about 1688), and that he 
planned cisrtain of the clumps of 
beech which still adorn the park). 
Escot was formerly in the parish of 
Talaton (pop. 436, no inn), so named 
from a stream called the Talewater, 
which joins the Otter just above 
Ottery. There is a good screen and 
Norm, font in Talaton church, which 
is Perp. and was rebuilt in 1860. 

E 
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Cadhay (Mrs. Collin), a Tudor man- 
sion, 1 m. on the way to Escot, has 
a quaint quadrangle, with an en- 
trance in the centre of each side, 
above which are the figures of Hen. 
VIII. and his 3 " sovereign " children. 
It gave name to a family, from whom 
it passed to John Haydon, the builder 
of the present house, whose family 
continued there for many descents. 
Lord OraveSt the British admiral, 
died here in 1802. Attached to the 
house are farm-buildings. Ottery is 
6 m., by a hilly road, from Sid- 
mouth.] 

Besuming our journey by rail and 
passing Tipton, a small village, we 
reach 

8im. SIBMOUTH^ (pop. 3,758), 
occupying the mouth of one of the 
main valleys, which , like the small dell 
of Salcombe, run nearly at rt. angles 
to the coast. This valley is enclosed 
by lofty hills, which terminate to- 
wards the sea in the cliffs of Salcombe 
and High Peak, sheer precipices of 
about 600 ft. The view from the 
beach is of more than usual interest, 
on account of the position of the 
town in the centre of that great bay 
which is bounded on the E. by the 
Isle of Portland, and on the W. by 
the Start. It therefore includes a 
semicircle of cliffs which stretch in 
perspective to those distant points, 
while huge red promontories occupy 
the foreground. It is an opinion of 
the inhabitants, based upon tradition, 
that the coast W. of Sidmouth 'once 
extended much farther into the sea, 
so as to render their bay a secure an- 
chorage ; and that such was the case 
appears more than probable, from 
the many large rocks which emerge 
westward at low water, and the re- 
mains of houses which have been 
discovered beneath the shingle of 
the shore. Further evidence in sup- 
port of the tradition is afforded by 
the early coins and relics, which are 
so frequently washed up by the sea 
that it is a common practice with the 
*» mud-larks" of the place to search 
for them after storms. Boman coins 
lave been found on the beach; and 



in 1841 a remarkable figure (Chiron 
with Achilles and a dog), probably 
the head of a Boman ensign, was 
found here. (It perhaps belonged to 
the 2nd legion of Carausius, of which 
a centaur was the device.) There 
are traces of an ancient fortification 
on High Peak. Sidmouth is cele- 
brated for its pebhleSt which consist 
of chalcedonieSt greeny yellmv, and red 
jasperSi moss agates, and agatised 
woodf and are often so hard as to 
require a diamond in the working. 
They are derived from the green- 
sand, and are not found far W. of 
this town, the shingle of Sidmouth 
being succeeded even at Budleigh 
Salterton by flat oval stones of a 
very different character. The neigh- 
bourhood abounds with petrifying 
springs which flow down the cliffs 
and encrust the mosses growing on 
them. The stranger will of course 
visit the esplanade, and the mouth 
of the river Sid, which, after glisten- 
ing brightly among the fields, forms a 
pool dammed by shingle before it 
joins the sea. It is spanned by a 
rustic foot-bridge, and on the slope 
of the hill are a zigzag walk and 
seats. A geologist should also 
inspect the cliff beyond, where 2 
faults are visible. The strata, says 
Mr. Hutchinson, ''rise in steps to- 
wards the W.— that is, towards the 
uplifting cause, the granite of Dart- 
moor." On the beach are the flat- 
bottomed boats which convey coal 
from the colliers to the town ; for all 
vessels, to land cargoes at Sidmouth, 
must employ boats for the purpose, 
or lie ashore and hazard the chances 
of the weather. In 1827 a project 
was entertained of running out a 
pier on a reef of rocks at the W. end 
of the bay, and a tunnel was actually 
excavated as a roadway for the trans- 
port of the stone; but the under- 
taking was ultimately abandoned, on 
account of a clashing of opinions 
and interests. With respect to the 
climate of Sidmouth, the air is re- 
markable for its purity and mildness, 
but moist and relaxing. The tem- 
perature (mild in winter and com- 
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paratively cool in summer), on the 
average of the year, is about 2° 
wanner than that of London, and 
according to statistics there is 26 
per cent, less rainfall here than at 
any other place in Devon. 

The characteristic feature of the 
sea-view are the blood-red cliffs, 
which rise to a height of about 500 
ft. above the beach. They exhibit a 
section of 3 distinct formations : the 
lower portion is new red sandstone, 
the middle red clay or marl, the 
upper greensand. 

The objects of interest in the town, 
which was a borough and market 
town of some importance in the 13th 
cent., and its immediate neighbour- 
hood are — the Ghnreh of St. Kieholas, 
ded. to St. Giles by Bp, Brones- 
combe, 1259 ; but the greater part 
of it appears to have been rebuilt 
in the 15th cent., probably in the 
reign of Hen. VII. ; it has been 
restd. (1860), Wm. WMtCy architect 
—notice the memorial window erec- 
ted in the tower, W., by the Queen, 
to the Duke of Kent, who came 
down to Sidmouth to look for a 
house in Oct. 1819, and in the 
following Dec. took up his residence 
with the Duchess and the Princess 
Victoria at Woolbrook Olen, near 
Fort Field, where . he died in Jan. 
1820. The window is by Ward and 
Hughes, and the stone pulpit and 
reredoB are gifts of the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire ;— the Esplanade, 
protected by a wall 1,700 ft. in length, 
constructed 1888 to stop the en- 
croachment of the sea, which in 
1824 swept away a great part of 
the beach, and inundated the town ; 
—and Salcombe Hill and High Peak, 
respectively rising from the shore 
E. and W. 497 and 601 ft. 

Many delightful excursions may 
be made among the hills and valleys 
of the neighbourhood — viz. to any 
of the places previously mentioned 
in this route, or to Weston Month 
and Bunsoombe Cliff (p. 57), either 
by walk over Salcombe Hill, or by 
boat to the Mouth : 
(a) To BnlTerton Hill, the N. ex- 



tremity of the high land of Peak 
Hill, 1^ m., and farther N. to the 
pretty dells of Harpford (pronounced 
Harford) Wood. 

(b) To Sidford (alehouse), 2 m., 
passing 1. Kanstone, a very ancient 
farmhouse. Sidford has an ivy- 
mantled bridge, and several pictur- 
esque tenements of the 17th cent. In 
one, called Foroh House, at least so 
says tradition, Chas. II. slept the 
night after his narrow escape from 
Gharmouth. It has a hiding-place 
to the rt. of the stairs, and the date 
1574 on one of the chimneys. (It is 
scarcely possible that the king can at 
any time have been concealed here, 
and certainly not after his escape 
from Gharmouth, whence he passed to 
Bridport.) (See Hdbk, for Dorset) 

(c) To Sidbnry (pop. 1,148, inn), 
8 m., where there is another old bridge 
over the river, and 1| m. W. of the 
village a camp upon Sidbnry Hill, with 
2 ancient wells. The Church is in- 
teresting, and contains examples of 
all periods from E. Norm, to Perp. 
The W. tower (Norm.), which had 
become unsafe, was rebuilt in 1846, 
but precisely as before, leaving the 
Perp. insertions, as well as the strik- 
ing 2-light Norm, belfry windows and 
corbel table: 2 ancient sculptures, 
found in the old walls, are inserted. 
The broach is restd. in wood, 
shingled. The nave is Trans.-Norm. ; 
the chancel originally E. Eng. A 
tablet in the chancel bears a puz- 
zling inscription, of which the fol- 
lowing is a translation: "1650. 
Here lies Henry, the son of Hobert 
Parson (Parsonius), who died in the 
second-first climacteric year of his 
age (*anno astatis susb olimacterico 
8€UT€poirp<^^')." (His age was prob- 
ably 8. Each " climacter " being 7 
years, the first of the 2nd climacteric 
would be 8.) The Parish Begisters, 
which dated from 1559, were nearly 
all consumed, together with the 
vicarage-house, by fire in 1856. 
Adjoining the village are Cotford 
(Mrs. Bayley) and Court Hall (Major- 
Qen, Hunt), and in the latter some 
remains of an Elizabethan mansion, 

s2 
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including a "haunted chamber," 
in which a human skull was dis- 

. covered below the floor. Sand, far- 
ther N.E., and now a farmhouse, has 
been the seat of the Sand, Tremayle, 
Ashley^ and Huyshe families, and 
retains some shields in painted glass 
and stone and other vestiges of its 
ancient dignity. It was built 1694 
by Roioland Huyshe, whose descen- 
dants are still the owners. W. of 
the village rises Sidbury Castle, a 
camp of the British period on a spur 
of East Ottery Hill. According to 
the legend, a store of gold lies buried 
within it, and a heap of stones among 
the trees on the rapid slope to the 
E. is known as " the Treasury." A 
large hoard of sling-stones (round 
pebbles from Sidmouth Beach) was 
found here in 1864. (Others have 
been found in Stockland Great Castle, 
E. of Honiton.) The position is 
strong, and well supplied with water 
by springs. On each side of the 
camp (which is nearly oval) there is 
a sort of semicircular platform at- 
tached to the agger, perhaps for 
beacon fires. There is a double 
rampart, 40 ft. high, with an inter- 
vening fosse. A branch of the Icen- 
hilde Way passed towards Exeter 
about 1 m. S. of this camp.— Ottery 
East Hill, stretching northward to 
Chineway Head, offers a breezy ex- 
panse for a more extended ramble ; 
and another fine point of view is 
Beacon Hill, which dips directly to 
the vale of the Otter. In the far 
W. the angular granite rocks of 
Heytor loom on the horizon. 

(d) Through Hewton Foppleford 
(pop. 486, inn) (i.e. Pepple-ford), 4 m., 
s 3 called from the oval pebbles found in 
the soil, to the British camp of Wood- 
bary Castle, another 4 m., situated 
upon the lofty hills between Newton 
Poppleford and Topsham. The camp 
was originally oval, but enlarged 
by considerable outworks, supposed 
(but this is very doubtful) $0 have 
be3n constructed during the Devon 
rebellion of Edw. VI.'s reign, when 
Ziord Russell defeated the insurgents 
'«"r this place. A very extensive 



view is commanded from Woodbury 
Camp, which was occupied by a park 
of artillery during the French wars, 
1798-1803, when camps were formed 
on Woodbury Common. (A very 
curious A.-S. document relating to 
the *' guildship " of Woodbury is 
printed in Thorpe's ** Diploma- 
tarium," p. 608). 

(e) To the camp of Blackbnry 
Castle, 1. of the road to Lyme, 6 m. 
It is oval, enclosed by a single agger 
and fosse, and the entrance is flanked 
by a ditch and rampart on either side, 
which extends diagonally to a dis- 
tance of 60 paces from the principal 
vallum— the device of some Vauban 
of those early days. In cutting 
through, about a cent, ago, a so- 
called " stone barrow " on the farm 
of Lovohayne, not far from Black- 
bury Castle, a hoard of bronze relics 
was found, " enough to fiU a wheel- 
barrow." They were sold for old 
metal at Honiton, and only 3 or 4 
(celts and palstaves) are preserved. 
N. of the entrenchment is Broad 
Down, and on its W. declivity, near a 
group of barrows, a romantic hollow 
called Boncumbe Gate or Gnrt, or 
Goyle, a word used here as on Dart- 
moor to denote a deep narrow gully. 
(Some remarkable barrows on Broad 
Down were opened by the Rev. R. 
Kirwan in 1868.) (See also p. 41.) 

(/) Over High Peak to the cliffs of 
Ladram Bay, Otterton, and the beau- 
tiful gardens of Bicton (Hon. Mark 
RoUe), a walk which may be extended 
to Hayes Barton and Badleigh Sal- 
terton (p. 69). The botanist will ob- 
serve Anchtisa sempervivens and a 
rich variety of ferns in the lanes, and 
Arenaria rubra (iiiarina) on the face 
of the cliffs. 

(g) High Peak (601 ft.) is the 
greatest ornament of Sidmouth, and, 
for beauty of shape and colour (the 
Prawle for grandeur), perhaps the 
most noted cliff on the coast of 
Devon. A path leads over its summit 
to (3 m.) Ladram Bay, a beautiful 
and secluded spot, where the red 
sandstone is much caverned, and 
the sea rolls through an archway 
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detaehed from the shore. High 
Peak slopes rapidly landward, and 
on the top may still he traced the 
segment of an earthwork, which 
doabtless encircled the summit at a 
time when the headland extended 
much farther into the sea. At the 
E. extremity, the southern face of 
the rampart has been laid open by 
the action of the sea, and a deposit 
of charcoal is exposed— the remains 
of ancient heaoon or festival fires. 
There is also a layer of bones (about 
30 ft. long), in which remains of 
hog, deer, and ox (Bos longifrons) 
have been found. Many of the 
bones are split, for the extraction 
of the marrow. Bounded pebbles 
(perhaps sling-stones), flint nodules, 
rude bone implements, fragments of 
coarse pottery variously decorated 
by incised lines and ridges, and 
pieces of red hematite, used prob- 
ably for colouring the hody, have 
also been found here. The relics 
are nearly the same, and indicate 
the same very rude and primitive 
life, as those which have been found 
in barrows on Broad Down and else- 
where in this part of Devon. High 
Peak has been one of the places 
mentioned as the site of the ancient 
Moridunum (p. 40). Directly N. of 
it rises Fin or Pen Beacon, and in 
the hollow helow lies Pin farmhouse, 
a gabled building bearing the date 
1587, and formerly the residence of 
a family named (from the beacon) 
De Penne. 

On the road to High Peak is Peak 
House, the finest place at Sidmouth, 
now used as a school. 

For the angler, there are trout in 
the Sid and Otter. The latter river 
may be fished between Newton Pop- 
pleford and Otterton, but permission 
must be first obtained at Bicton. 



EOUTE 4. 

THE COAST FROM LYME REGIS TO 
EXMOUTH, BY PINNBY LANDSLIPS, 
BEATON, SIDMOUTH, AND BUDLEIGH 
SALTERTON. 

Walk. Places. 

Lyme 
2f m. Whitlands Cliff 

4 m. Bousdon 

4| m. Dowlands Farm 

[road to Az- 
mouth, 2 m.] 

5 in. Dowlands Land- 
8 m. Seaton [slip 







Seaton 


Urn. 




Beer 


2 m. 




Beer Head [path to 
BranBC0im)e,2m.] 






3} in. 




Branscombe Month 


6 m. 




Weston Month 


8 m. 




Saloombe 


10 m. 




Sidmonth 




Bead. 


Sidmonth 


3 m. 




Ladram Bay 




3Jm. 


Otterton (Bicton) 




^m. 


E. Bndleigh 




e|m. 


B. Salterton 


5 m. 




Otterton Point 


7 m. 




Bndleigh Salterton 


^m. 




West Down Beacon 
[road to Little- 
ham, 1 m. ; to 
Ezmonth, 3 m.] 


12 m. 




Ezmonth 



The coast W. of Lyme,^ as far 
as Culverhole Point, has been the 
theatre of remarkable disturbances, 
similar to those which have produced 
such striking effects in the Isle of 
Wight. The Pinney Landslips, how- 
ever, are wild and solitary, and bear 
only the impress of the convulsions 
to which the district has been sub- 
jected. They comprise the cliSs of 
Pinney, Whitlands, Bousdon, Dow- 
lands, Bindon, and Haven ; but the 
most remarkable scene is on the 
estate of Dowlands, where a chasm 
300 ft. in width and 150 ft. in depth 
extends parallel with the shore r 
distaztoe of f m. This was caused "- 
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a great landslip which ooonrred at 
Christmas 1839, and devastated up- 
wards of 40 acres belonging to the 
farms of Bindon and Dowlands. 
The catastrophe was not attended 
by any sadden convulsion; Nature 
seemed to deliberate as she formed 
the craggy pinnacles and buttresses 
which now so astonish the beholder. 
For a week previously cracks had 
been observed on the brow of 
the hill, but on the night of Christ- 
mas Eve the land began slowly to 
subside, while crevices extended in 
every direction. This disturbance 
continued on the following day, and 
at midnight a party of the coast- 
guard witnessed the commencement 
of the great chasm by the opening 
of fissures, which produced a noise 
like the rending of cloth, the sea 
at the same time being violently 
agitated and the beach heaving. 
By the next evening the down 
had regained its stability, but it 
presented, for a long distance, a 
wild scene of ruin. " An eye-witness 
who was present on the morning 
following the descent, and while the 
mass was stiU settling, describes the 
scene as being of a very awful de- 
scription ; to see the vast and appar- 
ently bottomless cracks extending, 
and the mass of land moving, while, 
as if to shroud this vast convulsion 
in still further mystery, there was 
a dense fog setting in from the 
sea, enveloping everything." — W, B, 
Bogers, In tibe ensuing February 
another, but much smaller, landslip 
occurred atWhitlands,and originated 
some delightful crag-scenery, now 
richly embellished with wood. 

The pedestrian may proceed all 
the way from Lyme to the great 
chasm by the undercliff, and is 
recommended to follow this route at 
least as far as 

2} m. WhitlandB Cliff. Here he 
may take the cart-track inland, 
which leads to Whitlands, and there 
turns 1. through Gharton to 

4 m. Sousdon, the seat of Sir H. 

'. Peek, Bart., J.P., who has bought 
*";tle parish and built the stately 



mansion of Bousdon, sparing no ex- 
pense in planting and decorating the 
estate and furnishing it with its ele- 
gant ch. and village school {Ernest 
Georgct architect), and an observatory 
(erected 1884), where much useful 
work is done (under the super- 
intendence of Cuthbert Peek, Esq., 
J.P.), principally in the continuous 
observation of variable stars. The 
Church of St. Pancras, strikingly 
placed on the cliff-top, has been 
built by Sir H. Peek on the site of 
an ancient ch., which had been in 
ruins over a cent., and had become a 
sinecure rectory. It had a regular 
succession of incumbents from aboat 
the year 1400. The parish, which in 
1871 had only 16 inhabitants (in- 
creased in 18&1 to 68), was originally 
the property of the Down family, 
several of the early members of which 
were called Balph^ hence it has been 
indifferently known as Down Ralph 
and Bousdon, 

Proceeding through Bousdon, the 
tourist wiU reach 

4^ m. Dowlands Farm, near which 
is the grand scene of ruin. On paying 
6(2. at the farmhouse for the right to 
inspect the landslip, take the field- 
path to the summit of the cliff, from 
which a cart-road descends to the 
undercliff. 

The whole landslip here is covered 
with trees, of which many went down 
in the d4bdcle. Two cottages descended 
with like good fortune. They were 
afterwards pulled down, but one has 
been since rebuilt on the original 
site, and with the original mate- 
rials, and commands an excellent 
view of the mural precipice, the 
great feature of the landslip. Fine 
views are to be obtained from the 
brink of the cliffs overhanging the 
landslip, from the cottage, from the 
knolls near the sea, and from the 
E. end of the great chasm, which is 
situated just W. of the mural preci- 
pice. The great chasm itself will 
probably disappoint— it too much re- 
sembles a gravel pit; but the view 
from the E. end of it is wonderfuUy 
fine, and the old hedges which cross 
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it, disjointed by the fall, are inter- 
esting. The features of the scene 
are much changed since the landslip 
occurred. They are, in fact, con- 
tinually changing, and many curiosi- 
ties, such as the beaches heaved up 
on the shore, and the havens which 
were formed in it, have long since 
disappeared. The traveller bound 
for Seaton should make from the 
cottage for a rock-pillar which marks 
the E. end of the mural precipice, 
and follow this to the W. end t)f the 
landslip, from which will be obtained 
the finest view of the whole scene. 
From here a path will lead him W. 
to the coastguard-stat. mentioned on 
p. 46, and so to 
8 m. Seaton.'^ (See p. 45.) 
[From Dowlands Farm there is a 
choice of 2 lanes which lead to 
(2 m.) Axmouth^ (pop. 616). The 
1. hand lane passes, in 1^ m. rt., the 
farmhouse of Bindon, which still re- 
tains the interesting features of a 
manor-house of the 16th cent., with 
some earlier portions — especially a 
very curious and noteworthy domes- 
tic chapel, for which Boger Wyke ob- 
tained licence from Bp, Lacy in 1426. 
This is now a bedroom, and is sepa- 
rated from the staircase by a traceried 
screen of oak. Bindon passed from 
the Backs and Wykes to a branch of 
the Erles. Bindon is nearly opposite 
the great chasm of the landslip, and 
about 1 m. from the bridge at Seaton. 
(To reach the latter follow the lane 
for {- m. beyond the farmhouse, at 
the fork bear to the 1., and then take 
the path past the coastguard stat. 
mentioned on p. 46.) 

Axmouth Church is worth a visit. 
There are considerable remains of the 
original Norm. ch. (about 1140). The 
plan was a nave, with N. porch, S. aisle, 
and tower at E. end of this aisle, and 
chancel. About 1330 there were con- 
siderable repairs. All of the N. wall 
of the chancel above the plinth was 
rebuilt, and the western half of the 
S. wall. The arches of the nave, 
which had become ruinous, were 
taken down, the piBars strengthened, 
and ^h arches built over them* 



About 1560 other repairs were ef- 
fected. The E . window of the chancel 
and the N. windows of the nave were 
inserted ; the tower was taken down, 
and a S. chancel aisle built in its 
place ; a new chancel arch built, the 
S. wall of the aisle rebuilt, and a new 
tower added W. of nave. This tower 
has some curious gargoyles. On the 
N. side of the chancel is the fine E. 
Dec. effigy of a priest in alb, stole, 
and chasuble, with a dog (?) at his 
feet. The priest, it is said, left land 
to the ch. on condition that his dog 
should be buried with him, and the 
natives call the orchard adjoining 
" Dog'B Acre *' instead of God's Acre. 
Axmouth Ch. was granted by Bd. de 
Bedvers to the Benedictine Abbey of 
St. Mary of Montbourg (diocese of 
Coutances), and belonged to Lodres 
Priory, Dorset, in the 14th cent. 
The ch. was restd. in 1889 at con- 
siderable expense. Stedcombe House, 
once the family mansion of the 
Balletts, now belonging to S. S. 
Stephens, Esq., J.P., and built 1695, 
on the site of one destroyed by the 
Boyalists, 1644, is situated on the N. 
side of Hawksdown. 

Axmouth is a station of the Survey 
made in 1837 to ascertain the differ- 
ence of level between the Bristol and 
British Channels, and to establish 
marks by which any future move- 
ment of the land may be detected. 
The line of the Survey extends from 
Bridgewater to the mouth of the Axe, 
passing llminster and Chard, and 
many years ago was selected by 
Telford for the ship canal by which 
it was proposed to connect the 2 seas. 

Above Axmouthis Hawksdown Hill, 
crowned by an ancient camp formed 
by 2 aggers with a ditch between 
them, enclosing an irregular oblong 
area. It was possibly a frontier camp 
of the Morini, who inhabited this 
part of Dorset. The Axe separated 
them from the Damnonii of Devon. 
There is a pretty walk to Axmouth 
along the crest of the hillside from 
Haven Cliff, with fine view of the 
bay, and of the valley, which, how- 
ever, is sadly deficient in wood.; 
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[The entrenchment of Mnsbnry is rt. 
of the road to Axminster, near the vil- 
lage' of Musbnry, 3 m. from Seaton.] 



The pedestrian can take the fol- 
lowing delightful walk from Seaton 
to Sidmouth : 

He will proceed across White 
Cliff, by a very up-and-down path, to 
1^ m. Beer -^ (pop. 1,046), a rare 
subject for the pencil, and in times 
past a nest of the most incorrigible 
smugglers, among whom was Jack 
Eattenbury, whose name was long a 
byword in the county. It is now a 
complete fishing village, and will 
recall some of the best descriptions 
of Kingsley. The traveller will be 
charmed with this romantic village 
on his descent from the cliffs. It is 
situated in a little glen, and a stream 
runs merrily through it to the beach. 
The cove is a rugged recess, bounded 
on the S.W. by Beer Head, remarkable 
for its 2 natural towers of chalk. The 
chalk cliffs at this point are pierced by 
some of the most picturesque caverns 
imaginable; and the artist should 
make a point of passing into them at 
low water, unless he chooses to hire 
a boat and enter at high tide. The 
forms of the rocks and openings are 
singularly wild and fantastic. On the 
site of the old Chapel of Beer the 
Hon. Mark BoUe erected a church 
in 1877-8 at a cost of 8,000Z. 
It is of Beer stone in 2nd Pointed 
style. Mr. BoUe in 1866 also gave 
some land for a cemetery, which con- 
tains a small mortuary chapel and 
bell-cot. In the village is a small 
Tudor Honse, once the home of the 
Starres. The initials of the founder, 
J. S., and his device -a star — remain 
on one of the chimneys. " Honiton " 
lace is made at Beer, though here, 
as at the other seats of the industry, 
the manufacture has greatly fallen 
off, and there are probably not more 
than 60 persons engaged in it here, as 
against 400 of 25 years ago. The 
wedding dress of H.M. the Queen was 
manufactured here in 1839. 

[About IJ m. N.W. of Beer stands 
lyey Houie^ seat for mjiny gene- 



rations of a younger branch of the 
Wahronds of Bradfield Hall, near 
CuUompton. In 1790 Polwhele de- 
scribed it as an antique mansion, 
with " a rookery, a mossy pavement to 
the court, and a raven in the porch." 
It is of Elizabethan character, and 
the approach to it was formed by 
an avenue of limes, of which only 
single trees remain. The entrance 
arch bears the shield of Walrond — 
argent, 3 bulls' heads sabUf with a 
crescent for difference.] 

A path leads from the lower end of 
the village over South Down to 

2 m. Beer Head (426 ft.) The 
view from the Head is one of the 
finest on the southern coast ; and a 
sunset here will never be forgotten. 
It embraces the whole of the great 
W. bay from Portland to the Start ; 
and the long line of Dartmoor, with 
the twin peaks of Heytor conspicuous, 
stretches away rt. The headland is 
broken into cliffs and spires of rock, 
evidently formed by ancient landslips. 
It should be thoroughly explored. 
From the Head there is an abrupt 
descent, with a glorious cliff view, to 

S\ m. BranBcombe Mouth. 

[From Beer the stranger may 
visit the celebrated Beer Quarry (said 
to be partly of Bbman origin), about 

1 m. up the road. There are in effect 

2 quarries — the old and the new — 
adjoining each other ; but the so- 
called " new quarry "is of a very 
respectable antiquity. This is en- 
tered by a gloomy archway, and ex- 
tends about ^ m. underground, at a 
depth of about 300 ft. from the sur- 
face. Its caverns are therefore both 
dark and wet, and as they branch in 
every direction form so perfect a 
labyrinth, that it would be very rash to 
enter them without a guide. A shout 
at the entrance will, however, gene- 
rally bring a quarryman from one of 
the recesses, who, candle in hand, 
will conduct the traveller to the scene 
of his labour, and show him the mas- 
sive pillars left for the support of the 
roof, and strange nooks in which 
smugglers were accustomed to con- 
ceal their tubs of spirit, NqmberlcsQ 
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bats hfing from the sides and roof of 
the qnarry. The freestone consists 
of beds which lie at the jnnction of 
the chalk with the greensand, and is 
principally composed of carbonate of 
lime, being easy to work when first 
extracted, but gradually hardening 
on exposure, from the evaporation 
of the water it had contained. The 
quarry has been worked for ages, and 
supplied some of the stone employed 
in the decoration of Exeter Cathedral. 
A path leads from the quarry over the 
fields (about 1 m.) to Branscombe 
Mouth.] 

[To reach (2 m.) Branf combe itself, 
do not descend to the Mouth, but 
bear to the rt. from Beer Head along 
the side of the down, and at an inn 
turn 1. into the straggling village 
(pop. 741). It is beautifully situated 
in a wide but irregular basin, at the 
junction of 3 valleys, and as many 
streams, which flow to the sea at 
Branscombe Mouth. The sides of 
these valleys form a perfect jumble 
of picturesque hills, one of which, 
on the S., gives a character to the 
scene. It rises abruptly with a load 
of old trees, to the height of 600 ft., 
and there meets with the precipice 
which forms the other side of the hill, 
and descends at once to the shore. 
The traveller should visit the beach at 
the Month, where chalcedonies are 
numerous among the shingle, and the 
white towers of Beer Head are seen 
to much advantage. On Southdown, 
of which Beer Head forms the point, 
a landslip of about 10 acres occurred 
in 1789. "Honiton** lace is made 
here also, and Messrs. Tucker of 
this place are amongst the principal 
manufacturers of it in the county ; in 
1851 this firm exhibited in the Crys- 
tal Palace a marvellous specimen of 
their art, valued at no less than 
3,000L Petrifying springs are nu- 
merous in the neighbourhood. 

The Church, ded. to St. Winfred 
(a curious proof that St. Boniface 
retained his own name in his native 
county), is cruciform, with a massive 
central tower. The chancel is appa- 
rently E. Dec., with a Perp. E. 



window inserted. Under the W. light 
of the last window, N. and S., a seat 
with splayed sides is formed, in an 
unusual manner. The transepts and 
central tower seem E. Eng. A monu- 
ment with kneeling effigies in the N. 
transept is that of Joan Tregarthin 
and her 2 husbands, John Kellcbway 
and John Wadham^ and her 19 chil- 
dren, 22 figures in all. By the latter 
marriage she became mother of the 
founder of Wadham Coll., Oxford. 
Edge, N. of Branscombe (where there 
are still a few Tudor fragments), ori- 
ginally belonged to the Branscombe 
family, a member of which. Sir 
Richardf was sheriff of the county 
for 6 years, in the reign of Edw. III. 
It then passed to the Wadham family, 
who held it till the reign of Jas. I., 
when NichoUis W. (the founder of 
Wadham Coll., whose monument is in 
Ilminster ch., Somerset) bequeathed 
the property to the families of Wynd- 
ham and Strangways. Against the 
S. wall of the ch. rests the gravestone 
of Joseph Braddickt 1673. Read the 
inscription. 

A house called the Clergy, adjoin- 
ing the ch., is a curious building full 
of hiding-places, and is said by the 
villagers to have another house 
under it.] 

From Branscombe Mouth the pedes- 
trian will pursue his walk along the 
cliffs as far as 

6 m. Weston Month. The coast is 
everywhere lofty and extremely beau- 
tiful, rising from the sea in slopes or 
precipices, and occasionally varied 
by an undercliff of small extent, a 
rude kind of terrace which here and 
there affords space for a little orchard 
or cornfield. The rocks are fes- 
tooned with ivy and other creeping 
plants, and the cliffs command the 
coast from Portland to the Start. In 
this extended prospect the Heytor 
Bocks are conspicuous, but the grand 
red cliffs of Sidmouth will excite the 
most admiration. 

Weston Mouth, with a coastguard 
stat. at the opening of a glen, 
is bounded on the W. by Bnnsoo^ 
Cliff, «lt. 351 ft. Near the sui 
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of this cliff are a layer of shells 
which have been converted into 
chalcedony, and a bed of rolled 
chalk -flints. A path winds up the 
hollow through a wood to the ruinous 
old mansion of Dunscombe, and to 
the road which leads to 

8 m. Saloombe (pop. 612, no inn) 
(the " Salt Vale"), situated in another 
dell which opens to the sea. The 
great tithes and advowson of Salcombe 
still belong to the Dean and Chapter 
of Exeter, to which ch. the manor was 
given by Canute,^ probably as some 
expiation for the ravages along this 
coast and at Exeter of his father 
Sweyne. The Chnrch is prettily situ- 
ated, and was originally a late Norm, 
building, of which date are the E. 
wall of chancel and the piers of arcade. 
The arches above were rebuilt in the 
13th cent. The tower has the demi- 
octagonal turret so often seen in 
Devon. In the vicinity of the village 
are quarries of a freestone similar to 
that of Beer. Thorn, now a farm- 
house, was formerly a seat of the 
Miohells, whose monuments are in 
the ch. Saloombe is interesting as 
having been the last Boyalist town in 
the county that surrendered to the 
Eoundheads. 

Beyond Salcombe the road crosses 
Salcombe Down, from which the tra- 
veller descends, with a noble pro- 
spect extended before him, into the 
vaunted vale of Sidmouth, and 

10 m. Sidmoath. ^ (See p. 50.) 



Proceeding by coast from Sid- 
mouth, we reach 

3 m. Ladram Bay (for route see 
p. 52), and continue along the cliffs to 

5 m. Otterton Point, then turn 
inland to the bridge over the Otter 
(see post) y and so reach 

7 m. Budleigh Salterton. •^ 

[To reach (3J m.) Otterton (pop. 
725, small inn), turn inland from the 
bay, and on gaining the road turn 1. 
This village consists of rude cob cot- 
tages built of clay and straw, in which 
ar.TviA manufacture of " Honiton *' lace 

>]ioe the name Salcombe Begia. 



is carried on. It is a place of some size 
and of great antiquity. The Chnrch 
was rebuilt by the late Lady Bolle in 
1871 (B. Ferreyt architect ; the lower 
part of the Norm, tower is preserved), 
and adjoins the remains of a religious 
house, a priory for 4 monks, which, 
founded by King John, belonged, to- 
gether with the manor of Otterton, 
to the wealthy abbey of Mont St. 
Michel, Normandy. Hen. V. at- 
tached Otterton to his foundation 
of Sion House. Beyond the bridge 
over the Otter is a path on the rt., 
which leads in J m. to 

Bicton Chnrch, which, standing on 
a site somewhat in advance of the old 
parish ch., a part of which has been 
converted into a mausoleum, and 
connected by a cloister with the 
ancient tower, retains possession of 
the spot which it has occupied for 
ages. In the chantry, on the S. side 
of the chancel of the old ch., 
there was erected the splendid tomb 
of Denys Bolle, Esq., 12th June, 1638. 
There is a fine engraving of it in 
Dr. Oliver's "Ecc. Antiq.," vol. ii. 
p. 93. The new Chnrch (Hayward, 
architect) was completed in 1850, at 
the expense of the late Lady Bolle. 
It is Dec. in character. The heads 
terminating the window labels (ex- 
terior) form a series of kings and 
queens of England from Edw. I. to 
Vict, (beginning from S. porch 
and proceeding E.) The corbels 
supporting the roof-timbers repre- 
sent 18 Anglican "divines," begin- 
ning with Wiokliffe. Of the 20 
windows, 13 are filled with stained 
glass by Warrington, This group of 
buildings is separated by a light iron 
railing from the beautiful gardens of 
Bicton (Hon. Mark George Kerr 
Bolle), with their terraces, temple, 
fountains, lawns, and statues. The 
view of this terrestrial paradise from 
the road is extremely charming. The 
Arboretum contains representatives 
of every hardy family of tree and 
shrub, systematically arranged. For 
size, selection, and arrangement, this 
collection may challenge comparison 
with any in the kingdom. The park 
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contains an avenue of Chili pine or 
Araucaria imbricata (planted about 
1842 ; some of the trees have pro- 
daced cones and catkins for many 
years ; it is one of the best araucaria 
avenues in the kingdom), and others 
of oak and beech, which are perfect 
giants of their kind. Leave to visit 
these gardens is necessary. 

Bicton House, which contaiiis some 
good pictures, chiefly of the French 
and Dutch schools, was built in the 
last cent, by the father of the late 
Lord Bolle. The Bolles are de- 
scended from a certain "George 
Bolle, of London," who bought the 
Stevenstone estate in the N. of Devon 
early in the reign of Hen. VHI. 
The family afterwards (" tu felix 
Austria nube ") acquired very much 
land in Devon and elsewhere by for- 
tunate marriages. Robert BolU, a 
moderate Parliamentarian, married 
Lady Arabella Clinton \ and that 
ancient barony became vested in his 
granddaughter, who (Margaret Bolle, 
Baroness CZinton) married LordWaU 
pole, eldest son of the first Ea/rl of 
Orford (the great Sir Bobert Wal- 
pole). She is frequently mentioned, 
and little to her advantage, in 
Horace Walpole^s Letters. John, 
Lord Bolle, was raised to the peerage 
in 1796, and died at Bicton in 1842. 
He was the hero of the " Bolliad," 
and of sundry " poems " by Peter 
Pitidar. 

An ancient cross, raised aloft on a 
brick pediment a cent, old, stands 
J m. W. of Bicton, at the intersection 
of 4 roads. On the pedestal are ap- 
propriate verses from Scripture re- 
ferring to the rough and smooth 
roads we travel in life. 

4^ m. East Budleigh (pop. 866, 
inn) is a true Devonshire village, 
with its cob cottages. 1^ m. 
to the rt. is Hayes Barton, the 
birthplace of Sir Walter Baleigh, 
1552, now a farmhouse belonging to 
Hon. Mark Bolle. It is in the pic- 
turesque style of Elizabeth, with 
thatched and gabled roof, mulHoned 
windows, and projecting porch ; but 



with the exception of its heavy door 
and wooden frieze, it has not much 
the appearance of antiquity. In the 
interior an oaken table is the prin- 
cipal relic ; but they show a room in 
which Sir Walter is said to have 
been born. Baleigh was the son of a 
2nd marriage, and his mother a dau. 
of Sir Philip Champemowne oi Mod- 
bury. His father resided at Fardel, 
an estate near Corn wood, but was also 
the proprietor (in copyhold) of Hayes. 
The neighbouring Church (restd. 
1887) contains the Baleighs' pew, 
dated 1637, with arms carved on the 
panels. There are here other curious 
bench-ends : on one is the represen- 
tation of a woman roasting a goose ; 
and in the pavement of the nave a 
sepulchral slab to the memory of 
Joany the 1st wife of Walter Baleigh 
— beneath which, according to the 
local tradition (unsupported), the 
head of the unfortunate statesman was 
buried. The inscription is reversed, 
the words reading from rt. to 1. Hayes 
Wood is often visited by picnic par- 
ties from Sidmouth and Exmouth. 

The road through East Budleigh 
to B. Salterton is dull, and the pe- 
destrian is recommended to take the 
lane to the 1. on leaving Otterton, 
past Manor Farm, and follow the 
Otter as far as the timber bridge, and 
then, turning seaward for ^ m. and 
keeping along the shore for another 
J m., he will reach 

61 m. Budleigh Salterton.] 

Budleigh Salterton^ (pop. 1,770) 
is a delightul little watering-place, of 
recent origin, and the Otter is known 
alike to the angler and the poet : 

♦* Mine eyes 
I never shut amid the sunny ray, 
But straight with all their tints thy waters 
rise, 
Thy crossing plank, thy marge with willows 
gray, 
And bedded sand that, vein'd with various 

dyes, 
Gleam'd through thy bright transparence ! " 
Coleridge. 

The Church of St. Peter was 
erected by the Hon. Mark Bolle. 

B. Salterton is situated in a r 
row dell, which runs obliquely to 
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shore, mrhile a swift sparkling stream, 
accompanying the road, skirts the 
villas and their gardens, which are 
entered by bridges. The locality is 
very warm and sheltered, and a per- 
fect bower of myrtles. Here you 
should notice the flat oval stones 
which are confined to a strip of 
beach between the Otter and the 
cliff called the West Down Beacon. 
Differing from the common shingle, 
they appear to have no propensity 
to travel along the shore, although 
the opportunity is frequently afforded 
them, for in gales of wind they are 
washed away, but always return. 
Observe particularly the beauty and 
variety of their colours and patterns 
when the stones are wet with the 
breaking wave. 

Short excursions are to Ladram 
Bay, East Budleigh and Hayes Bar- 
ton, and West Down Beacon. 

The latter, an eminence on the 
shore, 1^ m. W., commands the 
estuaries of the Exe and the Teign, 
and a grand sweep of coast and 
hills. It is approached by a de- 
lightful cliff-walk provided with 
seats, and should be ascended to the 
summit. The stones on the beach 
in its vicinity merit notice for their 
colours, which will appear singularly 
beautiful to a bather who opens his 
eyes under water and observes them 
through that medium. Near the top 
of the cliffs may be observed the 
nidtos of the flat pebbles of Budleigh 
Salterton. Whence these originally 
came is quite uncertain. All that 
can be said is '* that Devonshire con- 
tains no rock which could have 
yielded them, and that there are 
such rocks in France and in Corn- 
wall." — W. Pengelly. 

[From the Beacon the pedestrian 
may proceed to (3 m.) Exmouth, 
by the secluded village of Little- 
ham (pop. 327, inn). The Church 
(restd. 1889), portions of which 
are of the 13th cent., contains 
a handsome oak screen and monu- 
ment by Turnerelli to Frances Vis- 
'^vimtess Nelson (widow of the great 

imiral), whp liv^d for many year^ 



at Exmouth and was buried in this 
churchyard 1831.] 

[For conveyances on the high road 
to (4^ m.) Exmouth, see under 
B. Salterton in Index and Directory."] 

Continuing by coast, the pedes- 
trian should make the detour (of 
J m.) by Straight Point (where there 
are some good rocks, and a fine view 
up and down the coast) and by 
Orcomb Point reach 

12 m. EXMOUTH.^ This town 
(pop. 8,085) takes a high rank among 
the watering-places of the county, but 
differs much from the others in point 
of situation. The best part of Ex- 
mouth stands on a hill falling ab- 
ruptly to the mouth of the sandy 
estuary of the Exe, and commands 
the scenery of a coast, a river, a cul- 
tivated country, and barren elevated 
moors. The grand feature in the 
landscape is the ridge of Haldon, 
ranging at an almost uniform eleva- 
tion of 800 ft. on the other side of 
the Exe— Oreat Haldon to N.W., and 
Little Haldon to S.W. At sun- 
set it has quite a mountainous ap- 
pearance, and with the long vista of 
the river in the one direction, of the 
coast in the other, with the woods of 
Powderham in the middle distance, 
and the bright broad sands and glis- 
tening waves in the foreground, it 
contributes to form a picture of which 
the inhabitants may well be proud. 
This view from the Beacon (or rather 
from the Beacon Walks) is the prin- 
cipal thing to be seen at Exmouth. 
The Beacon Walks are cut on the 
slope of the hill, and in a hanging 
shrubbery, planted for public use by 
the late Lord Bolle. They form a 
delightful promenade, and add not a 
little to the beauty of the prospect, by 
framing it, as it were, in trees. An- 
other walk and drive extending for 
a distance of 1,800 ft. along the 
Strand, bounded by a sea-wall, was 
also made by the late Lord Bolle in 
1842. From these walks the stran- 
ger may notice the sand-bank called 
the Warren, which straitens the 
mouth of thQ estuary, a,nd is aox^- 
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iiect^d with a bar which has only a 
depth of 8 ft. of water over it at low 
tide. These sands appear to have 
accumulated in modern times, for in 
the reign of Edw. III. Exmouth was 
a port of some consequence, contri- 
buting 10 ships and 193 men to the 
fleet which assembled before Calais ; 
and a harbour and docks were con- 
structed here (1871). There is a 
coafltguard stat. at Exmouth, and a 
lifeboat. The Church of Holy Trinity 
is a chapel-of-ease to Littleham, 
and was erected by the late Lord 
Rolle in 1824 at a cost of 12,000Z. 

Among the seats and villas in the 
neighbourhood may be noticed Mar- 
pool Hall (Sir J. Budd Phear, J.P.) ; 
Bystock and Marley (J. Pablo Bryce, 
Esq., J.P.), Courtlands (Wm. Leth- 
bridge, Esq.), on the shore of the 
estuary; St. John's Cottage ; Bassett 
Park, encircled by the most beautiful 
grounds ; and A-la-Sonde (Eev. 0. J. 
Beichel), a dwarf pagoda-like dwell- 
ing, as fanciful in construction as 
in name, the rooms being arranged 
around a central octagon hall, and 
fitted with sliding-shutters instead of 
doors. It was built, in 1800, by the 
Misses Parminter, who also founded, 
about 400 yds. distant from it, an 
almshouse with a chapel for 4 poor 
old maids, called Point-in-View, and 
bearing the motto, '* Some point in 
view we all pursue.^* 

The excursions from Exmouth are 
numerous. The visitor can cross by 
steam launch to Starcross, thence to 
Bawlish, Teignmouth, Powderham 
Castle, Haldon, etc. On this side 
of the water he can wander to Orcomb 
Point; to Littleham and B. Sal terton 
(see ante) ; to the pretty village of 
Withycombe, and the fragment of a ch. 
about 2|^ m. N.E., commonly called 
St. John in the WildemeBS. It was 
really the parish ch. of Withycombe 
Ealeigh, built in 911 ; but, being in- 
conveniently situated, it was pulled 
down towards the end ol last cent., 
with the exception of the N. aisle 
and tower now used as a mortuary 
chapel, and the present parish ch. of 
St. John the Evangelist was built in 



1864. The churchyard is still used ; 
and in it is buried the artist Danhy^ 
who lived for some time in a house 
close to the sea W. of Exmouth, 
whence he commanded an uninter- 
rupted view of the sunsets for which 
Exmouth is famous, and which he 
loved to paint. From this churchyard, 
where there is a noble old yew, the 
tourist can proceed to Woodbury 
Common and Castle (see p. 63). 
The drive from Exmouth to Exeter 
is pleasant. The tourist may also 
cross the river to Starcross, and there 
take the G. W. Ely., or proceed by 
boat to Topsham, where there is a 
Stat, on the L. & S. W. Ely. branch 
from Exeter to Exmouth. 
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Sim. 



Places. 

Exeter 
Topsham 
Lympstone 
Exmouth 



This branch follows the 1. bank of 
the estuary of the Exe; time 18min.to 
^ hr. Fine views are commanded of 
the opposite bank, with the ridge of 
Haldon rising behind it. 

Between Exeter and Topsham is 
seen, rt.. Wear or Weir House (Major 
Sir Dudley G. A. Duckworth-King, 
Bart., J.P.) The property was acquired 
by the Duckworths early in the cent. ; 
and here lived Admiral Sir John 
DucJcworthy of whom some relics are 
preserved. On the pillars of the park 
gate are 2 of the stone shot which 
struck the Royal George in the pas- 
sage of the Dardanelles, 1807. One 
weighs 690 lbs. Another shot, which 
fell into the sea, swept every man 
from a gun, killing 3, wounding 27 
and the first-lieutenant. But the 
Windsor Castle was struck by a more 
terrific missile. It was a stone shot 
Uke the others, but of enormous size. 
In diam. it measured 27 J in., and ^^ 
weighed 850 lbs. 

The house is named from the 
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across the Exe just below, constructed, 
it is said, by the famous Isabella de 
FortibicSf Countess of Devon, with the 
intention of obstructing the passage 
of the river to Exeter, whose citi- 
zens had offended her (see p. 25). 
It is still known as Countess Weir 
or Wear. 

On the high ground behind Wear 
is seen Bishop's Court ( Lieut.-Col. 
Garratt, M.F.H.), for a very long 
period a residence of the £ps. of 
Exeter. The house, which was restd. 
about 1863 (Wm. Whiter architect), 
contains some work of the 13th cent, 
and the chapel of St. Gabriel, built 
by Bp. Bronescomhe in 1270. This 
chapel was the scene of many ordina- 
tions. [The ch. of the adjoining 
parish of Sowton was entirely rebuilt 
(1844-45) at the sole expense of the 
late J. Garratt, Esq. (Hayward of 
Exeter, architect), and deserves a 
visit. There is much stained glass, 
most of which is by Willement'] 

5| m. Topsham Stat.f Here therly. 
crosses the river Clyst, which at this 
point joins the Exe. It rises, from 
many springs, on the W. side of a 
low ridge which divides its basin 
from that of the Talewater and the 
Otter. The peculiarity of its valley is 
that the chief fall of the Clyst is made 
during the first 3 m. of its course. 
After that it is a sluggish stream, 
with scarcely any fall to the sea. 

The town of Topsham-^ (pop. 2,833) 
("Topa's ham or home"), before the 
completion of the ship canal in 1544, 
was the only port of Exeter. It rose 
into importance after the navigation 
to Exeter had been hindered by 
weirs; but it must always have 
been of some consequence. Harold 
seized it "unjustly" from Leofric, 
according to the bp.'s own statement 
(in his will) ; but the land may have 
been required for the defence of this 
coast. In 1643 tho Earl of Warwick 
attempted to land a force at Topsham 
for the relief of Exeter, which was 
besieged by the Royalists. But after 
'",g shot from his ships with 
Sect for 3 or 4 hrs., the tide 



fell, and he was forced to retire and 
abandon 3 of his vessels which had 
taken the ground. In 1646 Fairfax 
made Topsham his headquarters 
before he removed to Ottery. The 
stranger should notice the views from 
the Strand and the Church, which 
was rebuilt 1877 (Ashworth, archi- 
tect), except the tower, but is of little 
interest; it contains, however, 2 
xnonomentB by Chantrey, in memory 
of the gallant Admiral Sir J. T. 
Duckworthy Bart, G,C.B., and of his 
son, CoUmel George IhLckworth, who 
fell at Albuera. In the tower are the 
old colours of the Devon and Corn- 
wall Fencibles. 

Topsham was the birthplace (1797) 
of Sir W. W, FoUett, the eminent 
lawyer (Attorney-General, 1841). 

\l\ m. N.E. of Topsham is Clyst 
St. George (pop. 291, alehouse), with 
an interesting Perp. Church, which 
has been thoroughly restd. (almost 
rebuilt) by the late Rev. H. T. Ella- 
combe, who was one of the most ar- 
dent campanologists in the country. 
There is much stained glass; the 
soffit of the chancel arch has been 
inlaid with serpentine and various 
marbles. Note the " Stations of the 
Cross" in relief in the interior walls. 
The modem schools adjoining are 
picturesque and good in design. 

In the parish of Clyst St. George 
a small freehold was held from before 
the Conquest (so it is asserted) until 
the present cent, by a family named 
Sokespitch. Like the Hampshire 
Wapshots, they continued through 
all the changes of the district, never 
altering their position, but not losing 
their freehold. They looked on the 
Courtenays across the Exe as be- 
longing to a " younger " race. John 
Sokespitch, the last of the family who 
resided here, was living in India in 
1822. 

Clyst Heath, in the parish of Clyst 
St. Mary, N. of Clyst St. George, was 
the scene of the defeat of the rebels 
by Lord Russell in the reign of Edw. 
VI. " Such was the valour and 
stoutness of these men," says Hoker, 
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" thai the Lord Grey reported himsel 
that he never, in all the wars that 
he had been in, did know the like." 
There had before been a defeat of 
the rebels at Woodbury ; after which 
it is noticeable that Miles Coverdaht 
attending on Lord Enssell, preached 
to the troops. (Li Norfolk, at the 
same time, Matthew Parker, after- 
wards Abp. of Canterbury, preached 
to the rebels under Eett*s Oak.) The 
village of Bishop's Clyst was burnt, 
and Sir Wm, Winslade is said to have 
been hanged here as a rebel. The 
defeat on Clyst Heath virtually ended 
the rebellion. The Church of St. Mary 
Clyst (restd. 1870) is only interesting 
from a scene which took place in it 
soon after this rising had begun. The 
father of Sir Walter Baleigh met an 
old woman on her way to ch., with 
" a pair of beads in her hands." He 
entered into talk with her touching 
the beads and other forms of the " old 
religion," and left her so excited that 
she passed into the ch., and there in 
the midst of the congregation " began 
to upbraid very hard and unseemly 
speeches concerning religion." The 
people " in all haste, like a sort of 
wasps, flung out of church," and at 
once began to entrench their village, 
joining themselves to those who had 
already risen. Mr. Baleigh was taken 
prisoner, and his life was with diffi- 
culty saved ; he was confined in the 
belfry of St. Sidwell's Ch., Exeter.] 

Still coasting the estuary, the line 
reaches (7 m.) Woodbury Scad Stat. 
The village (pop. 1,644, small inn) is 
2 m. E. and possesses a large and tine 
Perp. chnrcli, with a good tower. 
Woodbury Castle (see p. 61) is 2 m. 
farther E. There are very fine views 
from the range of hills to which 
Woodbury belongs, extending from 
Black Hill to Ottery. 

L. is seen Hutwell Court (Sir F. G. 
A. Fuller Eliott-Drake, Bart., J.P.) 
Here there is a portrait of the " old 
warrior," Sir Francis Drake^ wear- 
ing a miniature of Elizabeth, which 
was given to Drake by the queen her- 
self. This very miniature, the work 



of Vicentio Vicentini, is in the pos> 
session of Sir Francis Eliott-Drake, 
with other relics. 

8| m. Lympstone-^t (pop. 1,097). 
The village is famous for oysters and 
even whitebait in its season. The 
Church has been entirely rebuilt 
(1864; Ashworthf architect), with the 
exception of the tower, which was 
built in the same year as that of 
Woodbury (1409), and evidently by 
the same architect. The towers are 
much alike, and yet are sufficiently 
varied. 

10^ m. EXMOUTH'^ (and see p. 
60). Stat, close to the town. 

From the stat. there is a very 
striking view across the Exe to Hal- 
don, especially at sunset. 



EOUTE 6. 

EXETER TO OKEHAMPTON (bOAd), 
CAW8AND (cOSDON) BEACON, EXCUB- 
SIONS FROM OKEHAMPTON, ACROSS 
THE MOOB TO TWO BBIDQES. 



Boad. 


Places. 




Exeter 


7 m. 


Taphouse 


19 m. 


Sticklepath 




[ascent of 
Cawsand, abt. 






2 m.] 


22 m. 


Okehampton 




[Yes Tor, abt. 
6 m. ; Cran- 






mer6Pool,abt. 




8 m.; Fur Tor, 




abt. 10 m.] 



"Walk. Rail. 

Okehampton 
9 m. 10 m. Lidford 

18 m. 11;!^ m. Brentor 

abt. 17m. Two Bridges 

[for Prince- 
town] 

(For rly., by which Okehampton 
is reached from Exeter in 40 to 50 
min. by express trains, see pp. 207- 
213.) The road, however, is pleasar ^ 
and commands some fine views. 
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Two roads leave Exeter by its 
western suburb, crossing the Exe by 
St. Thomas's bridge, and meet at 

7 m. TaphouBe. Each road rises 
from the bank of the river so as to 
command one of the finest views 
of Exeter. [The southernmost then 
descends very sharply, by a deep 
cutting, into the vale of Ide, which, 
with its green hillsides and flourish- 
ing orchards, forms a pleasant intro- 
duction into 'Devon.] 

There is nothing calling for special 
notice on either road until Taphouse 
is reached. 

[Here a lanel. leads to (1^ m.) Great 
Fulford (F. D. Fulford, Esq., J.P.) 
The park (not open to the public) is 
large; and though it has been de- 
spoiled of its deer and of many of its 
most venerable trees, it is still ex- 
ceedingly picturesque, and very strik- 
ing views are commanded from it. 
The Fulfords have been settled here 
certainly since the reign of Bich. I., 
and probably from a much earlier 
time. Few Devon families have been 
more distinguished. Sir William^ 
Sir Baldwin, and Sir Amyas were 
Crusaders. Another Sir Baldwin^ 
who fought for Hen. VI. at Tow- 
ton,' was beheaded at Hexham in 
1461. Sir Thomas Fulford came 
with the Earl of Devon to the relief of 
Exeter when that city was besieged 
by Perkin Warbeck in 1497. Col, 
Francis (afterwards Sir Francis) Ful- 
ford garrisoned his house for King 
Chas., and his son Thomas was 
killed in Eoyal service. Fairfax be- 
sieged and took Fulford House in the 
winter of 1645, but had such regard 
for its Boyalist owner that he granted 
him a special pass requiring all his 
officers and soldiers "to forbear to 
prejudice Sir F. Fulford either by 
plundering his house ... or rifling 
his goods."— Jb/in LI. W. Page. The 
house, which is Tudor, and built round 
a quadrangle, is now in a sad state of 
decay, but still contains family por- 
traits and a full-length of Chas. I., 
given to the Fulfords by Chas. II. after 
'^e Eestoration. It is said to be a 

ndyck. The hall contains some 



magnificent oak panelling of the time 
of Hen. VII., but is mixed up with 
some of later date in pear and lime : 
the latter has suffered much from 
worm and damp. Only one side of the 
quad, is now habitable. The Ful- 
ford monumentB are in the neigh- 
bouring ch. of Dunsford (pop. 670, 
alehouse) (2| m. S.E.), the most in- 
teresting being for Sir Thatnas Ful- 
ford, 1610. This monument has been 
restd. and freshly coloured. The 
Church contains Perp. (nave) and 
Dec. (chancel) portions, and a very 
good Perp. font. It has been well 
and judiciously restd. 

(For Bunsford Bridge and the strik- 
ing view of the Teign between Clifford 
and Fingle bridges from the hill on 
the way to Clifford Bridge, see 
pp. 130 and 133).] 

i; m. beyond Taphouse, rt., is seen 
the ch. tower of St. Mary Tedbum 
(pop. 580, small inn). The ch., which 
is of red sandstone, and Perp., has 
been restd. 

10 m. Cheriton Cross, hamlet and 
wayside cross. [J m. N. are the Perp. 
tower andch. of Cheriton Bishop (pop. 
560, small inn). The tower is fine, 
and one of the best in the district. 
There are some fragments of old 
glass in the ch., which was restd. 
1884, and good modern windows by 
Hardman, The E. window is E. Dec, 
and there are some in the N. aisle of 
the same date. The manor of Cheri- 
ton belonged to the Bps. of Exeter 
until the 16th cent.] 

11 m. the hamlet of Crockem Well 
(inn). [A lane 1. leads to Drews teign- 
ton (about 1^ m.) and to Fingie 
Bridge (2 m.) (see pp. 132, 133).] 

14 m. [A road leads rt. to Spray- 
ton (see p. 67).] 

15 J m. Whiddon Down (small inn). 
[A lane 1. leads to the well-known 
BrewBteignton Cromlech and to Brad- 
mere Pool (pp. 133, 134). The pic- 
turesque country about Chagford lies 
below the road 1. ; and against the 
distant horizon rise conspicuously 
the rounded mass of Cawsand and 
the crest of Kestor.] 
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[17 m. a line rt. leads to (1 m.) 
Oxenham, and another goes through 
the village of South Zeal, joining the 
high road (which here makes a loop 
S) near Sticklepath. Ozenham, now 
a farmhouse, gave name to an ancient 
family (still flourishing), who pos- 
sessed it from the time of Hen. III. 
nntil 1814. It is to this family that 
the remarkable tradition belongs, re- 
corded in Howell's Letters. A bird 
with a white breast is said to appear 
to its members as a forewarning of 
death ; and Howell declares that he 
saw at a stonemason's in Fleet St. 
a monument (about to be sent into 
Devonshire) with an inscription re- 
cording this appearance. There is 
also a pamphlet (date 1641) in the 
Bodleian Library (Gough's collection) 
describing the Oxenhams' bird ; and 
it is there said that Bp. Hall had 
directed the clergyman of the parish 
to inquire into the truth of the matter. 
Ko such monument as Howell men- 
tions is now to be found either at 
South Tawton or at Zeal Mona- 
chorum, where lived the branch 
of the family to whose members the 
bird is said by him to have appeared. 
However, the late Mr. G. N. Oxen- 
ham, of 17 Earle Terrace, Ken- 
sington, died on Dec. 15, 1873. 
His dau. and a friend, who had 
never heard of the tradition, were 
sitting in the room immediately 
under the bedroom in which the 
head of the family was lying ill, 
about a week before his death, when 
their attention was suddenly roused 
by a shouting outside the house, and 
on looking out they saw a large 
white bird perched on a thorn-tree 
outside the window, where it re- 
mained for several minutes, although 
some workmen on the opposite side of 
the road were throwing their hats at 
it in the vain effort to drive it away. 
The manor of Oxenham now be- 
longs to H. A. Hoare, Esq., J.P.] 

The old road by South Zeal, already 
mentioned, should here be followed 
in preference to the other. The 
village is curious and picturesque, 
and has a portreeve, reeve, pound- 



keeper and aletaster sworn in trien- 
nially by the lord of the manor 
(C. Fursdon, Esq., J.P.) There is 
an old cross in the centre of the 
village street. Bemark also the 
"Oxenham Arms'* inn — a house of 
the 15th cent. [About a mile S. from 
Zeal, just 1. of the high-road, is West 
Week (or Wick), a most curious and 
intact specimen of a mansion of the 
16th cent.— 1683. The gateway is 
later — 1656. It belonged to the 
Battishill family.] 

[The Church of South Tawton (pop. 
1,264, inns), which lies about 1 m. 
N., is a handsome building, Perp., 
with good oak roofs to nave and 
aisles, that of the former orna- 
mented with half figures of seraphs, 
most of them holding instruments, 
a carved Jacobean pulpit, a fine 
monument with effigy in armour of 
Roger (or Richard) Week or Wyke, 
and monuments to the Oxenham 
family. Here are large limestone 
quanies9, which have been worked 
for a very long period. The excava- 
tions and heaps of refuse are so 
curious a^d picturesque that they 
deserve a visit. The limestone be- 
longs to the carboniferous beds, and 
is excellent for agricultural purposes. 
There are few or no fossils, but 
Posidonia is occasionally found. 
There is also a copper mine.] 

The road returns to the former 
track at 

19 m. Sticklepath (i.e. steep road, 
A.-S. stigUy steep. Stickleis the West- 
country word for a rapid. Stickles 
and ranges are respectively the rough 
shallows and smooth reaches of a 
stream). At the village of Stickle- 
path (pop. 361, inns) an ancient 
chapel, said to have been built by 
Joan Courtenay in 1146, is replaced 
by one built 1875. The chancel is 
of * cob,' and thatched. Here is a 
small inn, which is a good starting- 
point for the ascent of Cawsand 
Beacon, or Cosdon (its old and no 
doubt true name). There are some 
antiquities, too, in the neighbour- 
hood — sculptured Bomano - Britis> 
stones by the well near tb 
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entrance of the village, and one by 
the roadside towards Okehampton; 
and there are fine moorland scenes 
near Belstone and in the gorge from 
which the Taw issues. (These are 
described on p. 71 ; but even if the 
tourist proceed at once to Oke- 
hampton, 4 m. farther, he will find 
Sticklepath one of the best points 
from which to ascend Cawsand.) 

[Ascent of Cawsand Beacon. At the 
W. end of the village, 1. of the road, 
is a granite cross, rudely sculptured, 
and from that ancient guide-post a 
path will lead the traveller along the 
river-bank to Taw Marsh, where the 
peculiar scenery of the border is dis- 
played in perfection. The swampy 
vale is wildly decked with grey stones; 
clatters, or " clitters," the d4bris of 
rocks, stream down the neighbour- 
ing slopes; whilst aloft in the blue 
air stand the giant tors. From this 
valley (whose peaty soil entombs 
the oak and the birch), the pedes- 
trian can steer direct for the summit 
of Cosdon (1,799 ft. above the sea), 
which commands an amazing view. 
(It is the " hoga de Cosdon " of the 
perambulation of Dartmoor forest 
borders made in 1240. Hoga^ the 
root of the inany " hogs' backs " 
scattered throughout England, sig- 
nifies "a height," and seems to be a 
hard form of the A.-S. heah =high — 
the last letter of which was a strong 
guttural.) On a clear day the Bristol 
Channel, near Bude, may be seen; 
but the English Channel from Teign- 
mouth to the Start is commonly 
visible. Dartmoor is, however, the 
most impressive feature of the pro- 
spect. Far and wide stretch its deso- 
late hills, the ancient haunt of wolves 
and wild deer, and barbarians as un- 
tamed ; a solitary wondrous region, 
everywhere darkened by morasses, 
and piled with fantastic rocks. To 
the W. will be seen Yes Tor (2,030 
ft.) The derivation of the name is 
uncertain, but perhaps = Hess Tor, 
from the same root as Hessary Tor 
(see p. 194). This Tor was long sup- 
Tiosed to be the highest hill in Eng- 
S. of Skiddaw, but as a matter 



of fact High Willhays on this moor 
immediately 8. is higher by 9 ft. 
To the S. are the rocks of Heytor ; 
and to the S.W. the grand central 
wilderness of deeply fissured bog, in 
which lie concealed the mysterious 
pool of Cranxnere and the fountains 
of the rivers Dart, Taw, Teign, Oke- 
ment, and Tavy. (For a general 
description of Dartmoor and the 
'* Forest," see pp. 192-196.) On the 
summit of Cosdon is an enormous 
cairn,where beacon-fires are supposed 
to have been formerly kindled. There 
are some remains, too, of kistTaens 
(1,785 ft. above the sea-level), and a 
small circular pound: and on the slope 
of the hill, nearly opposite BelBtone 
Tor (1,568 ft.), a number of hut 
circles. The village of Throwleigh 
(pop. 281, inn) will be observed 
below Cawsand Beacon on the £. 
Its lofty Perp. ch. tower is the 
finest in this moorland district 
(Cheriton Bishop is beyond these 
limits). The ch. itself (entirely 
Perp. and restd. 1884) contains 
nothing of special interest (except 
an unusually enriched priest's door 
S. of the chancel). The ch. houBe 
is a good 15th-cent. cottage, with 
lych-g^ate of the same date. The 
churchyard has been admirably 
cared for. S.W. of Throwleigh ch. 
about ^ m. is Shilstone Foimd, 
in the midst of the site of a British 
village. This enclosure was until 
1865 in a very perfect state, formed 
by a ring of stones, about 7 ft. thick 
and 3 ft. high. Part of this wall 
has been wantonly destroyed — the 
upper stones removed and the mas- 
sive blocks which form the founda- 
tion split with wedges. The rector of 
Throwleigh has done his best to pre- 
vent further injury, and it becomes 
the duty of everyone to protest 
against such needless destruction. 
The excuse of the farmer who ap- 
propriated the stones is somewhat 
curious : " Whatever," he said, " the 
Almighty had put in the country 
was meant to be used in the towns, 
so 'twas only right to take 
them." 
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The tourist may descend from 
Cawsand on Shilstone Found and 
Throwleigh — the eh. tower will be 
his guide — and return to Stickle- 
path bj a road which winds under 
the great hill and at last joins the 
main road to Okehampton. This 
will be a walk of about 9 m., full 
of interest. The side of Cawsand 
toward Throwleigh is broken into 
picturesque stream - hollows, and 
ablaze, in due season, with furze 
and heather. The views are every- 
where delightful, and full of variety.] 
[About 5 m. N.E. of Sticklepath is 
the village of Spreyton (pop 388, 
alehouse). If the traveller wishes 
to visit this village and has not 
turned off at the 14th milestone (see 
p. 64), he is recommended to take 
J the road to North Tawton at Whiddon 
Down and then turn to the rt. at 
HoUacombe Cross, passing rt. Fuidge 
House (A. P. Steele, Esq.), (in all 
3} m.) In the churchyard is an 
ancient oak-tree some 40 ft. in cir- 
cumference. The Church'is Perp. ; and 
a long inscription on the timbers of 
the chancel will interest the anti- 
quary. It records the construction 
of the roof by Henry le Moyne, vicar, 
A.D. 1451, and that he was helped by 
a prior of Cowyk and Bichard Tal- 
6oi,"Dominus de Spreyton.'* (The 
ch. belonged to the priory of Gowick, 
in St. Thomas's, close to Exeter, 
which was a cell attached to the Norm, 
monastery of Bee — the nursing 
mother of Lanfranc^ Anselmy and 
other great churchmen. The Tal- 
hots had held the manor since the 
reign of Hen. IL) The inscription 
further runs : " Normannise terrA 
Henricus hie natus f uit, et ipse scrip- 
sit hffic omnia manu sua propria." 
There are many verses, among which 
occur — 

' Stultam peccatum perpetao sit repatatum ; 
Pro solo pomo perditar omnia homo. 
Virgo Demu peperit : sed si quis quomodo 

qiuerit 
Koa est nosae memn, sed scio posse Deom.'* 

Spreyton stands high and exposed ; 
and it is said that 30 churches may 
be counted from its tower roof.] 



22 m. OKEHAMPTOK.^ This 
town (the Ochementoneot DomeBd&j), 
called in the vernacular OckingUm or 
Ockerton (pop. 1,879), is conveniently 
placed for excursions on the moor, 
lying in a valley immediately under 
the N. bank of Tes Tor, within an 
easy distance of wild and rugged 
scenery, and at the meeting of 
the 2 branches of the Okement 
river, well known, like most of the 
streams of this county, for its 
excellent though small trout. The 
Okement, running northward, is a 
tributary of the Torridge, which it 
joins near Hatherleigh. The town, 
which is an ancient borough dis- 
franchised, received a new charter 
in 1885 in place of the one which 
became extinct under the Municipal 
Corporations Act, 1882. The Castle 
is one of the oldest and most pictu- 
resque ruins in Devon. Otherwise 
the town, though hardly deserving 
the strictures of Kingsley in " West- 
ward Hoi" presents nothing very 
noticeable, except perhaps its Chapel, 
ded. to St. James, with a granite 
tower of Perp. date, and some 
fragments of carved seats within. 
The Parish Church stands on a 
height to the W. It was burnt down 
1842, but has been well rebuilt 
(Hay ward f architect). The Perp. 
W. tower, which resembles that of 
Chulmleigh, was uninjured by the 
fire, and is handsome. A beautiful 
reredoi (by HemSf of Exeter) was 
erected m 1891, and the chancel 
enlarged in 1892. The Vicarage, 
adjoining the ch., is very pictu- 
resquely placed. 

The Castle is situated f m. S.W., 
in the W. Okement valley, close to 
the Launceston road. It occupies 
the summit and eastern slope of a 
tongue of rock, isolated by an arti- 
ficial cut on the W. side, by a natural 
ravine on the N., and by the valley 
of the Okement on the S. side. Its 
position is very strong, and the view 
from it of the deU of the brawling 
river, and of the skirt of Dartmoor, 
once the Castle Park or Chaoe, is 
extremely Wild and beautiful. Th< 
v2 
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loftiest part of the rain is a small 
quadrangular keep, of which a frag- 
ment resembles some time-worn crag, 
and is inclined from the S.W. as if 
bent by the prevailing winds. In 
one of the adjoining walls is a 
curious reoesB or oratory. Below are 
the remains of the g^eat hall, with a 
huge old chimney, and of numerous 
chambers, including part of a chapel, 
with a piscina. The keep may be 
late Norm. The lower buildings 
seem to range between E. Dec. and 
Perp. This " castrum prenobile de 
Okehampton," as William of Wor- 
cester calls it — writing toward the 
end of the 16th cent. — is said by him 
to have been built by the Is^ Earl 
Thomas of the Courtenays, This 
earl died in 1458 ; so that William 
must have seen the castle not long 
after its completion. But it cannot 
be doubted that the keep, at any 
rate, is of earlier date (temp. Edw.I.) ; 
and Earl Thomas seems to have 
largely repaired the castle rather 
than to have entirely rebuilt it. 

The reputed founder of this border 
castle was Baldmn de BrioiiiiSy 
created Sher. of Devon by the Con- 
queror — the same to whom the 
building of Exeter Castle (p. 18) 
was entrusted by William. Oke- 
hampton was the head of the Honour 
or Barony, and 92 fees were held of 
it. The position, on an ancient road 
from Cornwall, was important, and 
may well account for the foundation 
of the castle. If Lidford was de- 
stroyed after the siege of Exeter, 
Okehampton must have been passed 
on the way, and the site may have 
been chosen by the Conqueror 
himself. It afterwards, with other 
estates, came to Robert de Courtenays 
son of Hawise, *• Lady of Okehamp- 
ton,'* The Courtenays, Barons of Oke- 
hampton, and afterwards Earls of 
Devon, held it with forfeitures and 
restorations (see p. 79), until, in the 
reign of Chas. I., a portion of it 
descended by marriage to the Mohuns, 
who became Barons of Okehampton, 
and failed in 1712. Long before 
hat period the castle had ceased to 



be a residence of its lord. In the 
reign of Hen. VIII. it was dismantled, 
and the chace disparked, and from 
that time to the present the bats and 
owls have been the only occupants 
of the ruin, which is now the pro- 
perty of John Beddaway, Esq., of 
Curworthy, Inwardleigh ; the Park, 
the scene of the nightly penance 
of Lady Howard (see p. 215), ex- 
tending 3 m. along the valley, be- 
longs to the daughters of the late 
Bev. John Luxmore. Since the days 
of the MohunSj the manor, with 
the site of the castle, has passed 
through many hands. Mr. Pitt and 
Lord Clive successively possessed it, 
and also Geo, IV. when Prince of 
Wales, the attraction at that time 
being not the picturesque neighbour- 
hood or ancient associations, but the 
fact that the lord of the manor re- 
turned (or influenced the return of) 
the M.P.'s for Okehampton. A 
cross-course, containing lead and 
silver, was. formerly worked on 
the bank of the river below the 
castle. 

The chief commerce of the town 
is in oats, which are plentiful and 
cheap. It may be mentioned that 
the curfew-bell is still tolled here. 
N. of the town the Okement flows 
through the woods of Oaklands 
(Windham Holley, Esq., J.P.) 

EzcnrBions : — 

(a) Tes Tor ; (6) Cranmere Pool, 
and the part of Dartmoor round Pur 
Tor ; (c) Belstone and Cawsand 
Beacon ; (d) Lidford and Brent Tor ; 
(e) across the moor to Two Bridges ; 
(/) Tavy Cleave. All these, except 
(e), may be made the objects of a 
long day's excursion from Oke- 
hampton. (a), (d), and (/) may 
also be visited by pedestrians passing 
from Okehampton to Tavistock, and 
(6) and (c) by those bound from 
Okehampton for Chagford. (b) may 
also be visited by good pedestrians, 
taking a different route to Tavistock. 
The antiquary will find some in- 
terest in the unpicturesque country 
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between Okehampton and Hols- 
worthy. 

(a) Those who take delight in 
moorland scenery should ascend Yes 
Tor, the summit of which is about 
5 m. from Okehampton, and is 
marked by a flagstaff used to signal 
"danger" when the artillery are 
practising. The easiest way for a 
stranger to ascend is to turn up by 
the White Hart, and proceed straight 
on to the top of the " Park " (see p. 68) 
to a gate in the stone wall, called 
the "Dartmoor Gate." He will 
then see before him 3 Tors : the 
first or 1. hand Tor is Bough Tor ; 
the middle. West Mill Tor ; and the 
third or rt. hand Tor is Yes Tor. By 
taking this route the stranger will 
avoid all risk of missing the actual 
summit among the various peaks 
of rock which gut out on the high 
upland of Yes Tor. On passing 
through the gate, let him turn 
directly to the rt., keeping a little 
stream to his 1., and the wall to his 
rt. for some way, following a cart 
track, which will take him over 
Black Down to stepping-stones by 
which he can cross most easily the 
Eeda-vein, one of the tributaries of 
the W. Okement. From here an 
ascent of some 750 ft. nearly due 
S. will bring him to the summit, 
about 4 m. from Okehampton by 
this route. A longer course (by 2 
miles) is by the valley of the W. 
Okement (rt. bank), which for the 
first 3 m. is of considerable width, 
its sloping declivities presenting 
happy contrasts of wildness and cul- 
tivation. After a short ascent from 
the town the traveller will enter 
Okehampton Park, a rough hill- 
side, which still preserves in its 
name the memory of the barons' 
cbace, and where enormous furze- 
bushes, old hawthorns, and hollies re- 
main as memorials of former times. 
On the brow of the hill is Fitz's Well, 
a spring, it is said, of marvellous vir- 
tues, to which it was once the custom 
{or young persons to resort on the 
morning of Easter Day. The castle 



will be observed on the bank of the 
river, and a little beyond it a view is 
obtained of the old ruin in the fore- 
ground, the town in the middle dis- 
tance, and woods and blue hills filling 
in the background. At a distance of 
about 3 m. the valley contracts to a 
glen, and a turn in the path opens to 
view the mossy water-wheel of Meldon 
Qnarry, a huge and deep exca- 
vation in limestone, which one should 
cross the stream to examine. On the 
1. the hills are divided by a rough 
moorland cavity, remarkable for a 
white granite of peculiar character. 
It is of so fine a texture, and so pure 
a white, that it has been employed 
in the sculpture of chimney-pieces. 
^ m. beyond the quarry, look back 
at the view. In another ^ m. the 
glen divides, and at a solitary cottage 
(where a search has been unsuccess- 
fully made for ore) the traveller leaves 
the Okement, and turns to the 1. up 
a deep hollow, which is abruptly 
closed by a steep acclivity, Longstone 
Hill. When this is surmounted he 
finds himself upon the upland of Yes 
Tor, a wilderness of bog and granite, 
through which he may at wiU direct 
his steps towards the summit, which 
is now visible, and marked by piles 
of stones; but he is advised to di- 
verge a little to the rt., to some rocks 
called Black Tor, and to look down 
upon the course of the W. Okement, 
where the scene may remind him 
of some of the Highland glens. From 
here he may make for High Will- 
hays (2,039 ft.), f m. due E., and 
thence for Yes Tor, which is i m. 
N. of its sister peak. The sum- 
mit of Yes Tor commands an 
extraordinary prospect. On the one 
side lies extended the hazy area 
of N. Devon and a great part of Com- 
wall, sunset defining by darker tints 
the mountainous region of Brown 
Willy and Rough Tor in the W. ; on 
the other, an expanse so wild and 
desolate as almost to defy description. 
The traveller looks into the heart of 
Dartmoor, and sees lengthening be- 
fore him gloomy ridges which stretr' 
for miles, and are so entirely cover 
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with bog as to be inaccessible for 
many months in the year. The mo- 
rasses occupy the smnmits as well as 
the slopes, and are everywhere rent 
by deep black chasms, which, inter- 
secting each other, have the appear- 
ance of a gigantic net covering the 
hills. To the E. (at a distance of 
about 4 m.) is the hillside of Cawsand 
Beacon, which will excite astonish- 
ment by the extent of its surface; 
to the S.W., beyond the intervening 
gorge of the W. Okement, the sum- 
mit of Great Links (or Lynx ; Lyn- 
nick. Com, marshy?) Tor, resem- 
bling the ruins of walls 1,908 ft. above 
the sea. The S. side of Yes Tor is 
scored with long lines or streams of 
granite stones — such as Creswick 
loved to paint — which important 
items of a wild scene, from the re- 
moteness of the locality, have hitherto 
escaped the quarryman. From the 
valley on this flank of Yes Tor may 
be observed some rocks which bear a 
whimsical resemblance to works of 
art — viz. on a low eminence (E. side) 
is a tor which will undoubtedly be 
mistaken for the ruins of a tower; 
and on the hilltop (W. side) an iso- 
lated mass of granite, so true in out- 
line to the figure of a huge recumbent 
animal, that it might be supposed to 
have originated the name of Great 
Lynx Tor. These chance resem- 
blances are best seen from the S. end 
of the valley. 

(If bound for Launceston or Tavi- 
stock, the pedestrian, after climbing 
Yes Tor, may strike across the deep 
ravine of the W. Okement, direct 
S.W. for Links Tor ; or, if he has had 
enough of rough walking, he may 
cross the river a little lower down, 
observing, on the rt. bank, a grove of 
young dwarf oaks — a juvenile " Wist- 
man's Wood." The scenery here is 
fine, and high above the wood rise 
the stem dark rocks of Black Tor. 
After crossing the river he can skirt 
the grassy slope of Amicombe Hill, 
and on coming opposite Links Tor, 
cross the end of the disused PeatBly., 
and, skirting the S. side of Hodden 
*'ll (Nod-dun, the hiU of the dead), 



strewn with cairns and kistvaens, 
cross the Lid (or Lyd) and follow a 
track S.W. till a gate in the wall leads 
him into the high road close to the 
Dartmoor Inn, 1 m. from Lidford 
where he may stay the night; a 
walk of about 8 m. in all. From 
here he may proceed to Tavistock 
by Lidford and Brent Tor (9 m.), or 
along the W. edge of the moor by the 
route given the reverse way on p. 220. 
(6) Those who desire a more in- 
timate acquaintance with the moor 
may trace the W. Okement to its 
source near Cranmere Pool (1,842 ft. 
above sea-level), called " the mother 
of rivers," under the popular idea 
that it contains the fountains of 
the Taw, the Dart, the Tavy, and 
the E. and W. Okement; but, in 
fact, these rivers, with the excep- 
tion of the W. Okement, flow from 
morasses which cover the neighbour- 
ing hills. The miraculous pool was 
never above 220 yds. in circumf., 
and is now dry in summer, owing 
entirely to the removal of peat from 
its hanks. (A bottle containing the 
cards of visitors is to be found at the 
pool.) It is invested with a certain 
mystery, which has probably arisen 
from its isolation in the midst of 
such desolate bogs, and from the 
many fruitless attempts made by 
travellers to discover it. The name 
occurs in other parts of England (for 
instance, in Woolmer Forest, Hants), 
and, according to De Luc, signifies 
the lake of cranes, (Crane is still a 
name for the heron in this part of 
Devon.) It is more probably de- 
rived from the Celtic Crany a head, 
i.e, the head or source there of the 
rivers. Should the traveller fancy 
this bold adventure of tracing the 
W. Okement to its fountain-head, let 
him move obedient to the following 
directions, which may prevent his 
being checkmated at the confluence 
of the tributaries with the main 
stream. We suppose him under the 
N. side of Yes Tor on the bank of the 
river. At the 1st confluence the W. 
Okement is the stream on the rt., at 
the 2nd on the 1., 8rd on the l„ ith 
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on the rt., 5th on the rt., 6th on the 
rt., 7th on the rt., 8th on the 1. 

Nearly due S. h:om Cranmere Pool 
Uea For Tor (1,877 ft.), (A.-S. /«or = 
the far-tor ?), in the midst of a dreary 
district, which is of considerable 
interest for the geologist, or for the 
lover of wild Nature in her remotest 
recesses, but which the ordinary 
tourist is strongly recommended to 
leave mtvisited. This district, in 
which Crumiere itself is situated, 
consists cLiefly of flat-topped ridges, 
ahnost entirely covered with a deposit 
of peat var^g from 12 ft. to 8 ft. in 
thickness. ?lose at hand S.E. is Cut- 
hill (1,961 ft.^ its round top marked by 
an ordnance cairn (see p. 77)*. Some 
rocky summis — Yes Tor, High Wil- 
hays, West Mil Tor — rise here and 
there, and the whole forms the most 
elevated mass of land in the S. of 
En^^d. It i-. the decay of a past 
age, silent, drary, lifeless, without 
bird or animal, Kid only just retaining 
the power of su^orting a few repre- 
sentatives of in&ct and vegetable life. 
The district is to Dartmoor what 
Dartmoor itself is to the rest of 
Devon. Fur To itself remains a 
sort of island of firm ground in the 
sea of dead peat around it. Owing to 
these peat-bogs, ccess to the Tor is 
difficult, and even(to strangers) dan- 
gerous. For the greater part of the 
year it is indeed rarely visited by 
any living creatire except a fox. 
The climate, owin^ to the elevation 
of this district, is )eculiar and un- 
usually damp, so amp that filmy 
ferns grow on tb open summit 
of Fur Tor. Mr. \entworth BuUer 
found here, in 186, small patches 
of the Cowberry (^accinium Vitis- 
Idaea) and the Oowberry (Em- 
petrum nigrum), no before known 
to exist in Devon, ,nd not found 
nearer than the centrtparts of Wales, 
Shropshire, and Deiyshire. They 
are, on Fur Tor, thelast lingering 
survivors of a norttrn flora, and 
consequently of a elder climate ; 
just kept alive here t the peculiar 
circumstances about \em — the iso- 
lation of tiie district, ad the evapor- 



ation from the great mass of peat, 
which never allows the atmosphere 
to become even warm. 

At the junct. of the Tavy and the 
Battlebrook, 2 m. W. of Fur Tor, and 
on the S. slope of Amicombe Hill, 
are some hut circles and other relics 
which have not been sufficiently 
examined. There are some small 
tumuli near them. The pedestrian 
may make his way thence, keeping 
close under Hare Tor (1,744 ft.), to 
Tavy Cleave (taking care to avoid 
the bogs under Ger Tor), and thence 
N.W. to the Dartmoor Inn. This 
Tavy Cleave is one of the grandest 
and deepest valleys of Dartmoor, 
with the Tavy roaring far below, 
and there are few things more 
'* impressive than the view beneath 
Ger Tor — a tremendous rock-strewn 
steep, rising to a great height above 
the stream ... in grim majesty.''^ 
But it must be added that this expe- 
dition — embracing Cranmere and 
Fur Tor — will be a long and difficult 
day's work, making a round from 
Okehampton to Bridestow Stat., 1 m. 
from the Dartmoor Inn (whence the 
L. & S.W. Rly. can be taken to Oke- 
hampton, or toLidford), of about 14 
m. (A description of a walk from Oke- 
hampton by S. Zeal, skirting the E. side 
of Cawsand, and then crossing the 
moor by Cranmere Pool and Hare Tor, 
to the Tavistock road, is given the 
reverse way on p. 206. 

(c) The visitor to Okehampton 
should also ascend Cawsand Beacon 
{see p. 66) and explore the valley of the 
E. Okement, which is rich in wild 
rocky scenery, particularly about the 
village of Belstone (pop. 181, inn), 
3 m. from Okehampton. The river 
comes roaring down Belstone Cleave 
over a solid floor of granite, and in 
the glen of St. Michael of Halstock, 
near Belstone, meets the Moor Brook 
from the uplands of Yes Tor. Here 
is Chapel Ford, which preserves in its 
name the memory of the ancient 
shrine of St. Michael, of which there 
is no other vestige. Belstone Tor 

* J, Ll. W^ Pagers ** Rivers of Devop." 
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(1,568 ft.) is rather more than a mile 
above Chapel Ford, and is the 
highest of several rocky tors (Higher 
Tor and Oke Tor are others) which 
extend along a ridge, dividing the 
valley of the E. Okement from that 
of the Taw. On the W. side of 
Belstone Tor is a sacred circle called 
The Nine Stones, but consisting of 
17, the highest of which is barely 
2 1 ft. above the ground. The tradi- 
tion common to such monuments 
belongs to them, that they were hu- 
man beings converted into stone for 
merrymaking on the Sabbath. They 
are said to dance every day at noon, 
and, though a pity to mar so pretty 
a fancy, it may be easily explained. 
Currents of air then rise from the 
heated surface of the moor, and give 
an appearance of tremulous motion 
to objects near the ground. The 
Belstone is a logan which still rolls 
and cracks nuts ; it sways even in a 
high wind. Belstone Church con- 
tains Norm, work, and is tradition- 
ally said to have been built by 
Baldwin de Brion/iiSt the founder of 
Okehampton Castle. The tower is 
singularly low. There is an ancient 
stone with carved circle and cross in 
the Beotory garden. 

From Belstone to Cawsand is a 
steady ascent of about 2 m., and 
the tourist may cross the hill, de- 
scending on Throwleigh, and pro- 
ceeding thence through picturesque 
lanes to Chagford. (The walk will 
be about 10 m., sometimes over 
very rough ground.) A more strik- 
ing route, perhaps, will be up the 
valley of the Taw (Taw Marsh) to 
Steeperton Tor (1,739 ft.), but keep- 
ing along the base of the Oke Tor 
ridge or of Cawsand to avoid the 
marsh itself. The Tor will be seen 
rising with true mountainous outline 
at the end of the glen, and apparently 
shutting up the outlet. Ascend 
Steeperton Tor, and remark the 
grand view backward toward Bel- 
stone, with the cultivated country 
glimmering in the distance. Yes 
Tor, 1., and the mass of Cawsand 
rising rt. Descend Steeperton on the 



opposite side, cross a branchlet of 
the Taw, and climb Wild Tor (1,741 
ft.) Again descend, and climb 
Watern Tor (1,780 ft.), whence the 
view differs, extending more in the 
direction of Heytor. These tors are 
remarkable for the great disintegra- 
tion of their granite, which seems to 
lie in thin strata, curiously tabled. 
Decay has acted along the X. and 
S. and E. and W. lines of joinc. (See 
a paper by Mr. G. W. Onnerod in 
the "Journal of the Cl^eological 
Society," Aug. 1869.) TJe central 
block of Watern Tor is knJwn as the 
" Thirlstone " (thyrelan A.-S. to 
pierce), and is pierced bjan opening 
high enough, say the noormen, for 
" a man on horseback to ride 
through." From Watem Tor, keep- 
ing Kestor (or Castor)Bock (nearly 
due opposite) in viev, the tourist 
may cross the N. Teigi* reach Eestor, 
and proceed through a labyrinth of 
lanes to Chagford. I^ may visit the 
circles, avenues, ai^ huts about 
Kestor on his way. (For these, and 
for the road from Eeior to Chagford, 
see pp. 136, 137.) Iiis walk (about 
13 m.) is to be highjr recommended, 
but it is one of scne labour, and 
not to be undertaken in doubtful 
weather. 

(d) Between Qiehampton and 
Tavistock are 3 very remarkable 
objects, viz. Lidfor. Bridge, Lidford 
Cascade, and BrenfTor. The village 
of Lidford is 9 nc from Okehamp- 
ton, and the row to it runs over 
elevated ground inder the escarp- 
ment of Dartmoir. In 6 m. the 
traveller reaches ke hamlet of Lake, 
where, 1. of th road, in a deep 
gully, is a smalbopper-mine ciJled 
Tor Wood, deseiring notice for its 
water-wheel and^icturesque locality. 
Granite Tor is ver beautifully covered 
with snow-whit^ichens, which show 
that the rock is pt granite, although 
the name wouf seem to imply it. 
(The true naroi seems to be Grin 
Tor.) About 2m. from Lake the 
road crosses yS Down, a projection 
from Dartmooibeyond which a Is^n^ 
on tl^e rt, l^i^diin | m. to 
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9 m. Lidford or Lydford.^ The 
journey can be made by road or rail 
as the S. W. Bly. goes through Lidford 
and Tayifltook to Devonport and Ply- 
month, by Beer Alston and Beer 
Ferris (see p. 223). Lidford is 
also on the G. W. Rly.'s branch 
from Flymoath to Laonceston. The 
stranger will learn with surprise 
that before the Conquest this group 
of "ragged cottages, cold, treeless, 
and unprotected," was one of the 
principal towns in Devon, possessed 
a mint, and was taxed equally 
with London. The Ezon Domesday 
records that the "Borough" of Lid- 
ford was held by Edw. the Con- 
fessor; that there were 28 bur- 
gesses within the walls and 41 with- 
out, paying 3 pounds yearly to the 
king; and that when the " fyrd " or 
war gathering was called out by land 
or sea, Lidford contributed in the 
same proportion as Totnes or Barn- 
staple. It is added that 40 houses 
were " wasted " in the borough 
"postquam Willelmus rex habuit 
Angliam." This destruction must 
have taken place after the siege of 
Exeter, and during the advance of 
the Conqueror into Cornwall, in con- 
sequence probably of the fierce re- 
sistance made by ihe men of Lidford. 
Lidford was at this time a larger 
borough than Barnstaple. Its im- 
portance was no doubt due to its 
position on the edge of the great 
tin-streaming district of Dartmoor. 
It was the principal town of the 
Devon " stannary," and its castle was 
always attached to the Boyal forest 
of Dartmoor, the whole of which 
(within the forest bounds) is included 
in the parish of Lidford, making it 
the largest in area in England (60,000 
acres, and bordered by 23 other 
parishes), with a pop. which in 1891 
numbered only 2,707, including 48 
officers and 900 prisoners at Dart- 
moor prison. H.B.H. the Prince of 
Wales is lord of the manor and 
chief landowner. Hen. III. granted 
the castle and the forest to his 
brother. Rich, of ComtoaJl. Edw. 
Hf in 1307 gt^ve the manor to his 



notorious favourite, Piers GaveaUm, 
and in 1404 Hen. lY. revoked a 
grant of this property to Peter de 
Courtefnay, because it had been 
united to the duchy, with which it 
stUl remains.— C TF. (For further 
notice of the history of the forest, see 
p. 192.) The importance of Lidford, 
either as a stannary town or as a 
hunting castle, has long ceased ; and 
at the present day the chief interest 
of the place is derived from its 
position, as it stands in full view of 
the western front of Dartmoor. The 
objects of curiosity are the ruin of 
the castle, an old weather-beaten 
chnrch, and a bridge which is one of 
the wonders of the county. 

The Castle, sometimes called the 
*' Castle of Dartmoor," scarcely 
merits notice, being merely the shell 
of a square tower on a mound by 
the roadside. Founded after the 
Conquest, it was made by Edw. I. 
the Stannary Prison for Devon, and 
gained such evil notoriety that it 
was described in an Act of Pari, of 
1512 as " one of the most heinous, 
contagious, and detestable places in 
the realm." The Stannary Court, 
which was held in it untU late in 
the last cent., was of no better re- 
pute, for its proceedings are said to 
have been so arbitrary in their cha- 
racter that " hang first and try after- 
wards " was the fundamental maxim 
of "Lidford law." Accordingly, 
Browne the poet, a native of Tavi- 
stock, has given us the following 
humorous description : 
** Fye ofttimes heard of Lidford law, 

How in the morn they hang and draw, 
And sit in judgment after ; 

At first I wonder'd at it much, 

But since, I've found the matter such 
That it deserves no laughter. 

They have a castle on a hill ; 

I took it for an old windmill, 
The vanes blown off by weather. 

To lie therein one night 'tis guess'd 

T were better to be stoned or press'd. 
Or hang'd, ere yon come hither." 

Some have derived " Lidford law " 
from " the strange acts of tyranny " 
committed by Sir Richard Grenville 
(temp. Chas. I.) when governor of 
the castle, but the phrase had a muc] 
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earlier origin, as it occurs in a 
carious poem on the deposition of 
Bich. II. The Stannary Courts 
had great privileges, and their cus- 
toms were no doubt of extreme an- 
tiquity; hence, except among the 
miners, they were in no very good 
repute. The infamous Jeffreys pre- 
sided as judge at Lidford, and held 
here his "Bloody Assize," and the 
inhabitants affirm that his ghost to 
this day occasionally visits the old 
court-room in the shape of a black 
pig. The Castle was dilapidated in 
1650, but continued habitable in some 
degree till 1820. 

The Church (which is Perp., but 
of no great architectural interest, 
though the rood stairs on S. side of 
the chancel, the steps of which are 
pierced by a squint, are curious) is 
close to the castle, and commands a 
magnificent view, particularly of the 
long front of Dartmoor with its giant 
tors. In the churchyard the stranger 
will notice an old tombstone resem- 
bling a cromlech, and a curious 
specimen of country wit inscribed on 
a tomb by the porch which holds 
" in horizontal position the outside 
case of George Boutleigh, watch- 
maker." This epitaph, after going 
the round of horological terms more 
or less suitable to Uie subject, ends 
thus : " He departed this life Nov. 14, 
1802, aged 57, wound up in hopes 
of being taken in hand by his Maker, 
and of being thoroughly cleaned and 
repaired and set a-going in the world 
to come." Surely more watch than 
pray! 

A short descent leads from the ch. 
to Lidford Bridge (the waterfall is be- 
tween the Stat, and the bridge), which 
in point of situation much resembles 
that of the Pont y Mynach, or Devil's 
Bridge, in Cardiganshire. It consists 
of a single arch, which is thrown 
across a frightful cleft or ravine; 
the surrounding country, though open 
and bleak, is cultivated and disposed 
in such gentle undulations, that the 
♦'•aveller would never suspect the 
nity of such a chasm. Many 
IS have in fact passed over the 



bridge without being aware that it 
was an object of curiosity. The river 
Lid (probably derived from Celtic 
Clydoy to rush down), rising on Dart- 
moor, here worms its way tiirough a 
cleft about 70 ft. deep, but not more 
than a few yards in breadth, and so 
narrow towards the bottom that the 
struggling stream can be scarcely dis- 
cerned in noonday. The rocky paths 
which were made by Mr. Baidford 
are narrow and slippery, and should 
not be used by any nervous or 
infirm person. 

Lidford Bridge House was built 
in 1872 by D. Badford, Esq., who also 
at his own expense supplied the town 
with water by means of aqueducts in 
1881 ; he has ceased to reside there. 
The path up the ravine is opened to 
the public on Mondays. The best 
plan is for the visitor to go to the 
waterfall, and walk up the gorge to 
below the bridge, and, if he likes, 
prolong his walk to Eitt's Steps, 
where there is another, but smaller 
cascade. The antiqtiary should pro- 
ceed 1^ m. farther, to the basement of 
an ancient hut, of which both the 
form and construction are uncom- 
mon. It is situated on the river- 
bank, below Doe Tor. The shape is 
rectangular, and the stones set face 
to face. 

A story is told of a person who 
arrived at Lidford from Tavistock 
late one night, much to the astonish- 
ment of the inhabitants, as the bridge 
had been broken down. The tra- 
veller, however, had remarked no- 
thing more than that his horse had 
made a sudden spring. Upon being 
afterwards shown the fearful chasm 
which he had thus unconsciously 
passed, it may be imagined with what 
mingled sensations he contemplated 
the danger so narrowly escaped. In 
the reign of Chas. I. Lidford glen 
would have often afforded subjects for 
the pencil of a Salvator — savage rooks, 
wild woods, and outlaws— for the 
neighbourhood was the favourite 
haunt of Roger BowU, the Bobin Hood 
of the West. He was the leader of the 
Quhhins^ a gang of broken men, with 
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ihe li^e of whom the remoter parts of 
England were then greatly infested. 
"Gubbins* land,** says old Fuller, 
"is a Scythia within England, and 
they pure heathens therein. Their 
language is the drosse of the dregs 
of &e vulgar Devonian. They hold 
together like burrs ; offend one, and 
all will revenge his quarrel." 

AtLidfbrd the traveller has entered 
the mining-field which lies between 
Dartmoor and the Tamar, and several 
mines of copper, manganese, and lead 
are scattered over the country in the 
vicinity of this village and Brent 
Tor. 

Lidford Cascade is situated imme- 
diately rt. of the Tavistock road, 
IJ m. from Lidford, in one of the 
prettiest spots imaginable, although 
the seclusion of its wooded glen has 
been marred by the branch of the 
G.W. Bly. to Launceston which runs 
through it. A small stream which 
has its source on Blackdown here 
slides about 110 ft. down a dark- 
coloured schistose slope to join the 
Lid in its deep ravine. The ad- 
joining ledges are mantled with 
trees, and &e scene, soft and tran- 
quil in character, contrasts delight- 
fully with the rough moorland views 
from the higher grounds. A zigzag 
walk has been cut to the foot of 
the cascade ; and a miller, who lives 
hard by, keeps, besides the key of 
this approach, a certain quantity of 
water ponded back, which, by the 
magic of sixpence, may be made to 
spring over the fall, to which it gives 
an imposing volume and impetuosity. 
Observe the view from the top of the 
winding descent, where the village 
and castle of Lidford are seen in con- 
nection with the wild front of Dart- 
moor, the lower parts of the picture 
being occupied by the wooded ravine 
of the Lid. ** The fall of the river,*' 
says Gilpin,'* is the least considerable 
part of the scenery." 

[4 m. N.W. of Lidford is Lew Tren- 
ohard (pop. 266, inn), so named from 
the family which at one time held it ; 
but in 1620 it became the property of 
the QouldSf an ancient race which is 



honoured by the attendance of a true 
"White Lady." This is held to be 
the spirit of a certain Madam Gould; 
she appears always in white, with 
long hair, and sparkling as if covered 
with water-drops. She haunts the 
avenue of the old Lew House (Bev. 
S. Baring-Gould), and was often seen 
in a long gallery which has been 
pulled down. In tiie church are some 
old carved bench-ends, an antique 
brass chandelier of 16th cent., brought 
from the Netherlands, and monu- 
ments of the Gould fanoily. At Lew 
Mill, a curious monolith, about 16 ft. 
high, and with cup-like hollow at top, 
long lying prostrate, has been re- 
erected.] 

[Between Lidford and Mary Tavy is 
the Gibbet Hill, where, according to 
tradition, "Lady Page,'* the wife of 
a wealthy merchant at Plymouth, 
was burnt for the murder of her hus- 
band, in pursuance of a sentence 
passed upon her by her own father 
Jtidge Glanville (?) at the Sessions at 
Lidford Castle. Hard by is a small 
pond where her restless spirit in the 
form of a flame is said to dance at 
night.] 

Brent Tor, or the Burnt Tor 
(1,100 ft.), on the road to Tavistock, 
is about 2^ m. by road from Lidford 
Stat., and 1^ m. from Brentor^ stat.f 
The way tcom. the former can be 
shortened by taking a footpath 
across a field to the rt., which leads 
through Wastor Farm into the main 
road, 1^ m. short of the north (the 
only accessible) side of the tor. 
This is a singular eminence; it is 
capped by a ch., and when seen 
from a distance, grouped with other 
Dartmoor hills, resembles in shape 
a flame starting upwards from the 
earth. This conical form and its 
mineral formation have excited much 
discussion among geologists. Some 
have regarded Brent Tor as the relic 
of the crater of an extinct volcano 
{red jasper may be found in blocks 
on the N. side of the hill), and it 
undoubtedly has been the centre of 
volcanic action, but, as in many of tb 
lEUiine volcanoes, the crater has loo 
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since been effaced. Most of the cone 
is formed of scoriaceous lava and 
amygdaloid. The name of the hill is 
thus singularly appropriate; bat it 
doubtless originated in beacon -fires 
which anciently **flamed amazement" 
from this frontier summit. (The 
word, used by Spenser and other old 
writers, is the part, of the Saxon 
brennan, to burn.) The Church, 
called St. Michael de Bnpe in old 
records (of which one dates as early 
as 1283), is a curious little weather- 
worn structure, about 40 ft. in length 
by 14 in breadth, with a roof of oak, 
and lighted by 3 small windows. The 
building is very plain, but is appa- 
rently E. Eng., as the low western 
tower (32 ft. high) certainly is. It 
was attached to the great Benedictine 
Abbey of Tavistock. It stands on 
the verge of a precipice, and in a 
diminutive churchyard, containing a 
few mouldering gravestones. It bears 
every mark of antiquity and of the 
weather to which it is exposed. The 
situation of this building is similar 
to that of the chapels on St. Michael's 
Mounts in Cornwall and Normandy, 
on Bame Head, and on the chapel- 
rock, Torbay. All these churches 
are ded. to St. Michael ; such elevated 
sites being often selected as significant 
of the archangel's position at the head 
of the angelic hierarchy. Or perhaps 
the early Christians in the West made 
the Bel of the Phcenicians into their 
St. Michael, and placed their ch. so 
that worshippers would have to go 
uphill. (The local tradition attri- 
butes the erection of this ch. to a 
merchant who, overtaken by a storm 
at sea, vowed to build a ch. on the 
first point of land which should ap- 
pear in sight, and this happened 
to be Brent Tor.) In ancient times 
the abbots of Tavistock held an 
annual Michaelmas fair on Brent 
Tor. On the single bell of the ch. 
is a curious inscription : " Gallus 
vocor ego, solus super omne sono.'* 
The view of the moor from this ele- 
vated spot is truly delightful. Ob- 
serve traces of fortification in the 
«oQ qI the hill find along the only 



accessible side. When the sun shines 
brightly, the spectral appearance and 
delicate tints of these barren hills 
are remarkable. The most conspi- 
cuous summits of this, the western, 
front of Dartmoor are, N.E., Oreat 
Links Tor, capped by masses of 
granite, resembling the walls of a 
fortress; Hare Tor, distinguished 
by the beauty of its conical form ; 
and 6 m. E. Great Mis Tor (1,761 
ft.), one of the most imposing of the 
Dartmoor hills (see p. 201). In the 
direction of Hare Tor the traveller 
looks up the valley of the Tavy, or 
Tavy Cleave, and upon a cloud of 
miners' huts, marking the site of the 
great copper-mine of 

Huel (pron. "Wheal") Friend- 
ship. This mine is well worth a visit, 
and is no great distance from Brent 
Tor. It is worked for mundic for 
the extraction of arsenic. It is highly 
remunerative to the adventurers, and 
curious as being entirely worked by 
water. The machinery kept in action 
by this motive-power is on the largest 
scale ; and the manner in which the 
element is economised and made to 
traverse every part of the surface, so 
as to turn a number of colossal 
wheels and to perform other labours, 
shows great ingenuity. The mine is 
provided with a steam-engine, as a 
precaution against a drought; but 
the supply of water is seldom de- 
ficient. The high road from Tavi- 
stock to Exeter passes close to it. 

The valley of the Tavy abounds in 
picturesque scenery. The stream is 
of a very beautiful character, the 
limpid water flowing over schistose 
rocks, which occupy its bed in masses. 
If inclined for a wild excursion, you 
may ascend the river to the source 
of its N. branch on Dartmoor, pass- 
ing under the escarpment of Hare 
Tor. It lies on a boggy platform, 
immediately above the valley previ- 
ously described as on the S. flank of 
Yes Tor. 

(e) The walk from Okehampton 
across the moor to Two Bridges (for 
Princetown) is a very fine one, and 
to be highly reconun^nded. The 
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most direct way is to take the foot 
route by BelBtone, over Belstone Tor 
and Oke Tor, and, skirting Steeperton 
Tor on the 1., make straight for Cut 
Hill, over Okement Hill and past 
Cranmere Fool, which is about 2 m. 
N. of Cut mil. 

Or the pedestrian can start from 
Belstone, as if to ascend Gawsand, 
cross the Taw and follow the cart 
track southward, under Cawsand, 
keeping to the eastward of the Taw 
yalley, skirting Hangingstone Hill 
(1,984 ft.) on the 1., and joining the 
first route at the point between Taw 
Head and Dart Head. 

Or he may take the route already 
described by Yes Tor and Oranmere 
Pool. He will find no track south- 
ward of where these 3 routes join, 
but Cut Hill (1,981ft.), with its round 
top surmounted by a cairn, appears 
higher than the surrounding moor, 
and is a good landmark to steer for. 
From Cut Hill the route lies due 
south to Two Bridges, over a line of 
tors, crossing the Cowsick river by 
a clapper bridge, and striking the 
Tavistock road about J m. W. of Two 
Bridges. Whichever route he may 
take the pedestrian will find it a 
sufficiently fatiguing walk, owing 
not so much to the length (about 
17 m.) as to the unevenness of the 
ground, especially between Cranmere 
Pool and Gut Hill. An Ordnance 
sheet, compass, and pocket-flask are 
3 essentials for the excursion, which 
is not unattended by hazard, owing 
to deep bogs and sudden mists. The 
latter sometimes arise very quickly ; 
but the " natives '* will generally be 
able to tell a stranger when the 
weather is safe. 

(/) The walk to Tavy Cleave 
should on no account be missed by 
anyone staying at Lidford or the 
Dartmoor Inn (see p. 71). 



ROUTE 7. 

EXETER TO PLYMOUTH, BY POWDER- 
HAM, DAWLI8H, TEIONMOUTH, NEWTON 
ABBOT, TOTNES, PLYMPTON (g.W. RLY.), 
(excursions PROM PLYMOUTH). 

Rail. Places. 

Exeter 

StarcrosB (for Powderham) 
Dawlish 
Teig2imouth 
Kewton Junct. 
Totnes 

[Str. to Dartmouth 12 m.] 
Brent 
Ivybridge 

[Walk to Frincetown 14 m., 
drive to Ermington 2^ m., 
Flete 3.^m., walk throngh 
Flete to Motheeombe for 
Bigbury Bay 7 xn.] 
48 m. Flyxnpton 
52f m. Flyxnoath (MUlbay) 

This most picturesque and inter- 
esting rly. (formerly the S. Devon) 
was originally laid down as an atmo- 
spheric line, at an expense which cost 
the company 364,0002. total loss. 
Brunei, jun., its planner, lost along 
with the other shareholders. 

The time occupied in the journey 
to Plymouth (Millbay) is from IJ to 
2J hrs. ; the Cornish express^ how- 
ever, which now leaves St. David's 
Stat, at 2.28 p.m., reaches Plymouth 
(North Boad Stat.) at 3.45 p.m. 

Leaving the St. David*8 Stat, the 
line crosses by a low timber bridge 
to the rt. bank of the Exe. L. is 
seen the line connecting St. David's 
and Queen St. Stats., and on rising 
ground a part of the suburbs of 
Exeter; above, on a higher hill, 
are the lofty trees and buildings of 
the castle, and the old walls of the 
town. Winding round the high 
ground on which Exeter is built 
we reach St. Thomas's Stat. The 
line next traverses the marshes, leav- 
ing in 1^ m. close to the rt. the red 
tower (Perp. and turreted) of Alphing- 
ton Church. This ch. (restd. through 
out 1879) is generally fine, and w 
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placed. It contains a Norm, font, 
with carved bowl, of early date. The 
carving is held to represent St. 
Michael and the Dragon. The font 
was copied for the Temple Church, 
London. The chancel-screen, dating 
from about 1670, was renovated at 
the expense of the 12th Earl of 
Devon ; the ancient shield and sup- 
porters of the Courtenays may be 
traced on the porch. Near the ch. 
is a very pretty valley and trout- 
stream, and opposite Alphington 
(pop. 1,064, inn), on the 1., the cm- 
bailment of the Exeter Ship Canal. 

3 m. rt., close to the road, the Devon 
County Lnnatie Asylnm, built in 1842- 
1845 at a cost of 69,0002. A new chapel 
has been built in style of ISth cent. 

4^ m. rt. Ezminster (pop. 2,337, 
inns). The church is Perp., with a 
good screen. L., across the river, is 
Topsham, with its white houses, ch., 
and shipping. [About 2 m. W. are 
Feamore House, a fine old mansion 
(T. Kekewich,Esq.,J.P.), andKenbury 
House (A. W. B. Daniell, Esq.).] 

[2^ m. S.W. is Kenn Church, Perp., 
in which is a good carved screen and 
a Norm, font and ancient bench- 
ends; in the churchyard is a yew- 
tree said to be 900 years old.] 

The line now approaches rt. 
Fowderham, the seat of the Earl of 
Devon, now occupied by Octavius 
Bradshaw, Esq., J.P., D.L. First is 
seen, the Belvidere, a prospect tower, 
erected in 1773 on an eminence near 
the castle, and commanding delight- 
ful views; it is 70 ft. high. Next 
the Chorch (very near the line, rt.), a 
Perp. building restd. in 1861, and 
the chancel lengthened by the 12th 
Earl. It dates from about 1470, but 
is of no very high interest. In the 
S. aisle is a monument, with effigy, 
often ascribed to Isabella de Fortibus, 
Countess of Devon temp. Hen. III., 
who had nothing to do with Powder- 
ham, and was buried in the ch. of 
Breamore Priory, Hants; this effigy 
is of very much later date. There 
are also modern monuments and me- 
morial windows to Harriet, Countess 
^ Devon (d. 1839) and the Hon. 



T. P. Courtenay; besides a UonU' 
ment of great beauty to Lady Eliza- 
beth Fortescue, wife of the 12th Earl, 
with effigy in white marble, by 
Stephens. Much has been done for 
this ch. of late years by the Courte- 
nay family. 

Finally the Park and Castle ap- 
pear. The park covers a large tract 
of ground, level for the most part, but 
rising gradually behind the castle, 
and its woods of oak stretch their 
branches to the very brink of the 
estuary. It is not open to the public 
beyond the footpaths which cross it. 
One of these from Kenton (see p. 80), 
across the river Ken, skirting the 
hill of the Belvidere, and ending 
at the village of Powderham (pop. 
203, 710 inn), is well worth following. 
There are deer in the park. The castle 
is shown when the family is not 
in residence from 11 to 5 o'clock 
daily, on obtaining tickets from the 
steward, Mr. J. J. Drew, at Powder- 
ham Castle, or at 15 Queen St., 
Exeter. It is well seen from the rly., 
and is a sufficiently modest-looking 
building to have been the seat of a 
branch of the " Imperial family " for 
the last 500 years, and before that of 
the Bohuns. (Through an alliance 
in marriage with the Boyal family of 
France of one branch of the house of 
Courtenay, 3 occupiers of the Impe- 
rial throne of Constantinople in ihe 
13th cent.were of the Courtenayblood.) 
At the time of the Domesday Sur- 
vey Powderham belonged to WUUam, 
Count of Euy builder of the Norm. 
Castle of Hastings. It soon passed 
from him, and was held by a family 
who took their name from it, and 
seem to have held it under the 
Bohuns^ Earls of Hereford, Hum- 
phrey de Bohun gave it in marriage 
with his daughter Margaret to Hugh 
Courtenay^ 2nd Earl of Devon of 
that name, in 1325. It does not ap- 
pear that a castle existed here until 
after this period, when one was 
erected by Sir PhiMp Courtenay^ 
6th son of Earl Hugh. (This Sir 
Philipt who, with his brothers Hugh 
and Peter, was knighted by the 
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Blflcl: Prince at the battle of Navaret 
in Spain, was founder of the exist- 
ing branch of this illustrious family.) 
The oldest part of the present build- 
ing dates from the reign of Bich. II. 
It was originally a long parallelo- 
gram, flanked irregularly by 6 towers, 
4 of which still exist, and the other 2 
have been rebuilt with brick on the 
same sites. The principal altera- 
tions and additions were made in the 
last cent, by Sir WilUam Courtenay 
and his son, the 1st Viscount. The 
12th Earl did much at Powderham, 
rebuilding the W. front and restoring 
the spacious and handsome chapel. 
Among the pietnres here are — Cour- 
tenay, Earl of Devouy 3 -quarter 
length, engraved in Lodge; a full 
length of the Duchess of Suffolk, in 
mourning for Lady Jane Grey, if not 
by Holbein, a good picture in his 
style; General Monk, 3-quarter, by 
J. M. Wright, 1655-1700, a com- 
panion to the picture in Exeter 
Guildhall; Louis XVL, by L^Aune; 
Lady Honywood and child, and Lady 
Courtenay, by Geo. Romney, Dr. 
Markham ; and CyrilJackson. There 
are some pleasant gardens at a short 
distance from the castle. 

History of the Courtenay family. — 
The Courtenays became Earls of 
Devon through the marriage of 
Roht. de Courtenay, Baron of Oke- 
himpton in right of his mother, 
with the daughter of Wm. de Red- 
vers, whose ancestor had been 
created Earl by Hen. I. His great 
grandson, Hugh de Courtenay, Baron 
Okehampton, having been summoned 
to speciid treaties in Parlt. by Edw.I. 
15 times as a Baron and twice as 
an Earl, succeeded to all the inherit- 
ance of the Bedvers family on the 
death of Isabella de Fortibus. His 
son Hugh (whose effigy is in Exeter 
Cath., see p. 12) gave Powderham, 
which he had acquired by marriage 
(see above), to his 6th son, Si/r Philvp, 
whose son, Richard de Courtenay, 
Bp. of Norwich (d. 1415), succeeded 
him here. The bishop's nephew, 
Philip, was then lord of Powderham 
for 48 years. Five Sir William 



Courtenays, Fra/ncis and William 
Courtenay, Esqs., and then 2 Sir 
William Courtenays succeeded, the 
last being raised to the peerage as 
Viscount in 1762. 

On the execution by the Yorkists in 
1641 at York, and subsequent attain- 
der, of Thomas, 6th Earl, the honours 
of the house became eclipsed, and, 
though partly restored to his brother 
Hu>gh (beheaded at Sarum 1466, and 
afterwards attainted), and again re- 
stored, under Hen. VI., to his brother 
John, were once more forfeited when 
the last-named fell fighting at Tewkes- 
bury for Margaret of Anjou, and suf- 
fered attainder (1472). By the death 
of the last of these 3 brothers this 
branch of the family became extinct. 
The honours, however, were revived 
in a descendant of Sir Hugh Courte- 
Tiay (of Haccombe), son of Hugh, 
2rid Earl. This was Sir Edward 
Courtenay, who was raised to the 
peerage as Earl of Devon, by Hen. 
VII. (1486). He was succeeded by 
his grandson Henry, son of Sir 
WUliam Courtenay (attainted in 
1504, but " buried in 1511 with the 
honours of an Earl," by order of 
Hen. VIII., though not formally 
restored to the Earldom) and Lady 
Katherine Plantagenet, dau. of Edw. 
IV. This Henry Courtenay, being 
restored in blood and honours, be- 
came 2nd Earl of the new creation, 
and was advanced in 1525 to the Mar- 
quisate of Exeter, but was beheaded 
(1539) and attainted by Hen. VIII., 
who annexed his lands to the 
Duchy of Cornwall. His son Edward 
was once more created Earl of Devon 
under patent of Queen Mary, issued 
at Bichmond, Yorkshire, on Sept. 8, 
1555, but died without issue at 
Padua m 1566. The Earldom then 
lay dormant until 1831, when William, 
3rd Viscount Courtenay, tracing his 
lineage to Sir Philip, son of Hugh, 
the 2nd Earl (see ante), established 
before Parliament his right to the 
Earldom of Devon. There were 8 
Earls of the Bedvers family, exclusive 
of Isabella de Fortibus, who was 
Coimtess of Devon in her own right, 
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and of Albemarle in that of her 
husband. 

It will be seen that the Courtenay 
JEarls of Devon did not possess Pow- 
derham after Earl Hugh's time until 
the revival of the Earldom in 1831. 
Their principal castles in Devon were 
Okehampton and Tiverton. Powder- 
ham was attacked by a force sent by 
Fairfax from Crediton in 1646, but 
was successfully defended. The as- 
sailants fortified themselves in the 
ch. A year later the castle was sur- 
rendered to Col. Hammond. 

[1 m. rt. of Powderham is Kenton 
(pop. 923, inns). Here there is a very 
fine Perp. Church (restd. 1870), 
which will repay a visit — "a right 
goodly church " it is called by 
Leland. On the exterior, the S. 
aisle, with porch and parvise cham- 
ber, should be noticed. The aisle has 
buttresses with pinnacles. There is 
a good rood-tnrret. The S. porch 
is ornamented with a profusion of 
niches, and is stone groined. The 
W. tower, 100 ft. high, is fine. 
Within, there is a superb Bood 
Screen, of the same date as the ch. 
— the base panelled, painted with 
figures of saints, and of the Apostles, 
each dictating an article of the 
Creed. Before each Apostle is a 
Prophet, bearing a label relating to 
the article. The screen extends across 
the aisles, and is of true Devon 
character. Bemark the wreathed 
capitals of the piers (a specialty 
of Devon); and a capital at the 
W. end of the N. aisle, formed by 
heads, with arms projecting and 
folding over one another. There is 
a hagioscope and a low side window 
at the end of the N. aisle. The ch. 
has been attached as a prebend to 
Salisbury Cathedral at least from 
the reign of Hen. II. The Chapter 
of Salisbury may have built it ; but 
they were assisted probably by the 
Courtenays, then lords of the manor ; 
and the will of William Sleigh, of 
Kenton (1379), directs his burial in 
the aisle he had lately built ("in elk 
auam ego ibidem de novoconstruxi "). 



A handsome lectern and Bible wer^ 
given in 1886 by the Bev. A. L. 
Dam^ to commemorate his 50th 
year of incumbency. Ozton House 
(E. F. Studd, Esq.) is IJ m. W., at 
the foot of Great Haldon, on whose 
dark crest a lowering cloud is sure 
forerunner of a storm ; for 

« When Haldon hath a hat, 
Kenton may beware a skat." ] 

8^ m. Starcross Stat., quite on the 
water-side, with a little pier attached. 
Opposite is the town of Exmouth. 

StarcrosS'^ isnowa small watering- 
place (pop. 978). A short distance 
beyond it is the ferry from the ' 
Warren sandbank to Exmouth. Bt., 
beyond Starcross, an Obelisk comes 
in view, crowning the wooded heights | 
of Mamhead, seat of Sir B. H. D. 
Lydston Newman, Bart. (The house 
was built by the 1st Sir Robert 
Newman (architect, Salvin). Like 
the park (which contains very fine 
specimens of the cork-tree and ilex), 
it is closed to the public.) The 
little Church, built of red sandstone, 
is Perp. In it is a tablet erected by 
his tenants for Sir B. Newman, elder 
brother of the present Bart., killed 
at Inkermann. The churchyard is 
famous for a wide spreading yew- 
tree, said to be 860 years old. Under 
it Boswell, when visiting Lord Lis- 
burne here, made a solemn vow 
" never to get drunk again," which 
vow he speedily broke. {Letters to 
Temple). 

[There is a lovely walk through 
woods, with a view of Mamhead on 
one side, and on the other of the 
sea, from Starcross to Cofton Chapel 
(2 m.), a small 12th cent, building, 
which lay in ruin for more than 70 
years, and was restd. and re-opened 
for service by the then Earl of Devon 
in 1839. A N. aisle has been added, 
and a handsome reredos given by 
Visct. Halifax. Among the plate is a 
curious cup, said to have been taken 
from a Spanish ship. It is too large 
for a chalice— octagonal in shape, 
and made of. double plaques of 
mother-of-pearl, squared within, and 
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trefoil headed on the outside. (Can 
it be Eastern?)] 

[Another pleasant walk (about 10 
m.) may be taken from Starcross by 
Mamhead and Ashcombe (pop. 167, 
no inn), over part of Haldon to Chud- 
leigh (see p. 180). The occasional 
views are very fine. Ashcombe 
Church is a fine old building, Perp., 
consecrated in 1259. The capitals 
of piers have the peculiar Devon- 
ian wreathing. Shields are intro- 
duced with the arms (3 lions) of the 
Kirkhams, who held the manor from 
the reign of Hen. III., and were 
the probable builders of the ch. 
There is a magnificent view toward 
Dartmoor from the hill descending 
to Chudleigh.] 

The line, which has hitherto run 
between the cultivated ground and 
the water, now cuts off a tract of salt 
marsh and sandhill called the War- 
ren (used for rifle practice) ; and, 
turning to the rt., passes through 
Langstone Cliff to Che shore, upon 
which, piercing occasional head- 
lands, it remains as far as Teign- 
mouth. 

12 m. Dawlish Stat, is upon the 
beach, with a good view of the Clerk 
Bock headland. 

DAWLISH ^ is a small but fash- 
ionable watering-place, picturesque, 
well laid out, and with peculiar fea- 
tures. (Pop. 4,926.) It is situated in 
one of those numerous valleys for 
which this sheltered and sunny coast 
has long been celebrated, and is a con- 
tinuation towards the shore of the 
old village of Dawlish, which, with 
the parish ch. and a few villas, 
stands half a mile from the sea. 
A sparkling stream flows down the 
centre of the valley between 2 rows 
of houses, which, built on each side 
of it at the foot of the slopes, are 
separated from each other by a grassy 
enclosure, planted with evergreens, 
provided with walks and seats as 
public gardens, allowing an unin- 
terrupted view up the valley to the 
wooded heights of Lnscombe (Peter 
M. Hoare, Esq.) These houses, with 
DevonJ] 



a row fronting the sea, form modem 
Dawlish. On the 1. side (looking 
up the valley) is the modern chapel 
of St. Mark (Haywa/rd of Exeter, 
architect). 

The garden and grounds of Lns- 
combe are fine. Attached to the 
house is a very beautiful private 
chapel, built (1862) from the designs 
of the late Sir O. G, Scott The 
pillars are of Devon marble, and 
the carved seats of cedar, mostly 
grown on the estate. 

The hills around include the prin- 
cipal eminence of Little Haldon, a 
2-mile walk from the ch., with a fine 
view. 

The Church of Dawlish was rebuilt 
in 1825, saving the tower, and tho- 
roughly restd. at a cost of 7,000i. 
in 1873-75, and a new organ erected 
in 1889. Mr. Hoare built the 
chancel. The nave piers and roof 
appear to be in part from the old 
edifice. Here, amidst a crowd of 
monuments to visitors from all 
parts of the kingdom, are tablets to 
Sir Wm. Grant (Master of the Rolls, 
1801-17), Capt. G. Anson Byron, and 
Admiral Shanck. There are 2 monu- 
ments by Flaxman. In the church- 
yard, opening from the Luscombe 
grounds, is a "campo santo,'' a pri- 
vate burial-ground of the Hoares. 
It is a square enclosure, open of 
course above, with a double arcade 
of open arches placed on a high 
pedestal wall, quite surrounding it. 

Dawlish (Doflisc) was given by 
Bp, Leofric to the ch. of Exeter; 
and the chapter continued to possess 
it until the early part of the present 
cent, when it was sold to re- 
deem the land tax. The rly. runs 
across the mouth of the valley. 
Opinions differ as to its effect upon 
the appearance of the place; but 
the taste of the late Mr. Brunei 
has been shown in a small granite 
viaduct in a plain Egyptian style, 
which carries the rail across the 
brook, and affords a free communi- 
cation with the shore. The rly. 
company have also formed a hand- 
some esplanade along the side of the 
a 
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line, and the station-house and build- 
ing intended for an engine-house are 
certainly ornamental. The portion 
of the line seen from the promenade 
skirts the very edge of the sea, and, 
piercing several headlands, has a 
fine effect,' especially when a train is 
approaching. 

Dawlish is considered to be as 
warm as Torquay. The prices gene- 
rally are reasonable, and there is 
good sea-bathing. 

The cliffs of the bay, composed of 
blood-red sandstone, traversed by 
numerous faults, terminate on the 
W. with the singular rock called the 
Parson, bearing some resemblance to 
a huge monk with his back against 
the headland; and on the E. with 
the Langstone, divided by the rail, 
but still projecting as a fragment on 
the shore. From the stat. to this point 
is a fine promenade on the railway 
sea wall. 

With respect to ezcursions, you 
should ascend Little Haldon (alt. 818 
ft.), commanding the estuary of the 
Eze on the one side, and of the 
Teign on the other. The hill is 
strewn with blocks of quartziferous 
porphyry, and marked by an old 
camp called Castle Ditch, a circular 
work 124 yds. in diam., 2^ m. W. of 
Dawlish. In a swamp at the head of 
the valley are the ruins of Lithwell 
Chapel (see p. 84). You should also 
visit the promontory of the Parson and 
Clerk, about 1^ m. distant. The Far- 
son sits at the pitch of the headland, 
but the sea seems to have had little 
respect for the sanctity of his person. 
The Clerk rises from the waves in 
advance, and W. of his master, and 
is a whimsical figure. His head is 
silvered with guumo and bristles 
like a hedgehog, whilst his raiment 
is of many colours. One fond of 
cliff-scenery will be gratified by a 
scramble along the base of the cliff 
W. of the Clerk. The rock is prin- 
cipally a conglomerate with a mag- 
nesio-calcareous cement, and belongs 
to the new red sandstone, a forma- 
'^on so largely developed on this 

ast. Observe the size of the con« 



cavity opposite the Clerk. The bo- 
tanist will find Bubia sylvestris, or 
madder^ in hedgerows round Daw- 
lish. From the cliff called Lea 
Mount, which is about half way to 
the Parson, there is a fine view 
across the bay to Exmouth and the 
coast beyond. 

Leaving Dawlish, the line crosses 
the mouth of the valley in which 
the town is built, allowing of a brief 
but pretty view, and then dives 
through 6 short tunnels driven in a 
soft conglomerate of the new red 
sandstone. In the intervals between 
these tunnels the cliffs rise above the 
traveller to a height of about 200 ft. 
In Feb. 1863, some 4,000 tons fell 
with a crash, carrying rails, railway, 
and wall into the sea. Providen- 
tially no train was passing at the 
time. A 6th tunnel leads to 

15 m. Teignmonth Stat., where the 
line quits the sea, and ascends the 1. 
bank of the Teign. 

TEIGNMOXrTH,^;^ with the excep- 
tion of Torquay, the largest watering 
place in the county, is divided 
into 2 parishes, E. and W. Teign- 
month, forming 1 town. (Pop. 
8,292.) It lies at the mouth of the 
wooded estuary of the Teign, the vista 
of which terminates grandly in a 
moorland ridge capped by the rocks 
of Heytor— the Langdale Pikes of 
Devon (see p. 142). The river (its name 
seems to be connected with Don, 
Tone, TanaiSy river names that appa- 
rently contain a Celtic root signifying 
water), which rises in the northern 
quarter of Dartmoor, discharges its 
waters by a narrow channel ob- 
structed by a shifting bar, and in 
the^ course of ages has accumulated 
at its mouth a huge bank of sand 
like the Warren of the Exe. This is 
called the Den (a name possibly con- 
nected with the Flemish " Dunes "), 
and forms a wide esplanade, on which 
are the Fnblic Assembly Booms, and 
which is the distinguishing feature of 
Teignmouth. A pleasure Pier has been 
constructed, projecting from the es- 
planade. At the end of the Den is a 
quaint little lighthouse, erected iq 
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1844-46, for the direction of vessels 
approaching the river; and to this 
spot the stranger should proceed for 
a view up the Teign. He will observe 
in the foreground the bridge, which 
is said to be the longest in England. 
It is on 34 arches, having a swing- 
bridge at one end, and is 1,671 ft. 
long. It was constructed in 1825-27 
at a cost of about 20,000L On the 
other side of the river is the village 
of Shaldon and the promontory of 
the NesB. Under the shelter of 
the latter is the marine villa of 
the late Lord Clifford of Chudleigh, 
who cut a carriage drive by tunnel 
to the shore. Looking E. from the 
Den, the Fanon and Clerk Bocks are 
striking objects, and the Parson from 
this point really bears some resem- 
blance to the figure of a monk in a 
cringing attitude. Some rare shells 
may be found on the sands, such as 
Mactra lutraria and Nerita glaudim 
or Livid Nerite. The hills above 
Shaldon command a bird*8-eye view 
of the town. 

The Danes are said to have landed 
at this place, and to have committed 
such havoo that the cliffs have ever 
since been the colour of blood. In 
the words of the poet — 

"With blood they all the shore did staine, 
And the fifray ocean into purple dy." 

They no doubt more than once 
harried this coast; but there may 
be some confusion with the North- 
umbrian Tynemouth, where the scene 
of Bagnar Lodbrok's death (al- 
though that is perhaps mythical) 
is usually placed. In 1347 Teign- 
mouth, then a fishing-village, was 
burnt by some French marauders, 
and again in 1690, in the reign of 
William and Mary, by the French 
admiral Tourville, after his defeat 
of the combined English and Dutch 
squadron, under the Earl of Torring- 
ton, off Beachy Head. (It was at 
this time that the Devon gentlemen, 
^th their " following," gathered 
on Haldon, in the fashion so gra- 
phically described by Macaulay.) 
The admiral landed in Torbay, and 
despatohed his galleys along the 



shore. Teignmouth is a port, the 
number of vessels registered being 7, 
with a tonnage of 798. The harbour 
is considerable and safe ; there is 
some trade with Newfoundland, and 
an export of china-clay from the 
parish of King's Teignton. Granite 
from the Heytor quarries was also 
formerly shipped from Teignmouth, 
but these quarries are no longer 
worked. Some shipbuilding, especi- 
ally of yachts, is carried on. In the 
town, tables and other articles are 
manufactured from the madrepore 
marble of the neighbourhood. 

The Teignmouth Churches are un- 
interesting, though that of E. Teign- 
mouth (restd. and partly rebuilt 
1889) has a very good font, and 
a Norm, doorway from the old ch. 
forms the S. entrance. 

The Benedictine nuns who were 
driven from Dunkirk at the French 
Bevolution, and afterwards long occu- 
pied the convent at Hammersmith, 
are now established at Teignmouth. 

[From Teignmouth you can visit the 
Parson and Clerk Bocks, 1^ m. N.E., 
by a pleasant stroll along the beach 
as far as Smuggler's Lane, or by 
the railway sea wall, and can make 
a longer excursion to Chudleigh 
Sock, 8 m. (see p. 178), or about 6J 
by true "Devonshire lanes," over the 
shoulder of Little Haldon from King's 
Teignton, and by the old mansion of 
Lyndridge (in the latter route, how- 
ever, the stranger should be careful 
not to be benighted in the labyrinth 
of lanes) ; to Heytor, Becky Fall, 
and Lustleigh Cleave (see pp. 142 and 
145), to Ashburton and Holne Chase 
(pp. 188, 189), and to Babbacombe 
(about 6 m. from Shaldon, across 
the ferry) , Anstey s Cove, and Torquay . 
This last is a charming walk by the 
cliffs, passing the romantic cove of 
Maidencombe, and the landslip of 
Watcombe (see pp. 158-160). You 
can also visit the potteries at Bovey 
Tracey (see p. 140), and make an ex- 
cursion by high-road, rail, or water 
to Kewton {market - boats ply 
daily).] . ^ 

[The Churches of Bishop's Teignton 
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and of Combe-in-Teigxiliead, about 
2 m. from Teignmouth, rt. and 1. of 
the river, retain some early features, 
although both have been much 
tampered with. The ch. of Bishop's 
Teignton ^where are 2 late Norm, 
doorways) is entirely mantled in ivy, 
and its perfect dryness (Devon 
churches suffer greatly from damp) 
is a proof that the protection of ivy 
is by no means to be despised. At 
fiadway,! m. from Bishop's Teignton 
(pop. 1,085, small inns), Bp. Oran- 
disson (1327-69) built a palace, of 
which the walls of the chapel alone 
remain. The bishop declares in his 
will that he had built ** domos utiles 
et sumptuosas " here, as a secure 
asylum for the bishops if their other 
temporalities should at any time be 
seized by the Grown.] 

[A very pleasant walk may be taken 
from Teignmouth, crossing the ferry 
to Shaldon, and proceeding thence 
by Bingmoor to Combe-in-Teign- 
head (pop. 545, alehouse). Thence a 
lane leads to 8toke-in-Teignhead (pop. 
511, Church House inn), from which 
place the high road between Teign- 
mouth and Torquay is soon reached, 
and we return to the ferry at Shaldon. 
The round will be about 6 m., through 
true Devonshire lanes, bright in 
springtime with wildflowers. The 
ch. of Bingmoor need not detain the 
tourist. That of Gombe-in-Teignhead 
has some Dec. portions. It was 
partly restd. in 1887, when 2 large 
squints were discovered in the chancel, 
and a curious Dec. window in the S. 
transept. The arcades have been re- 
worked. The situation of the village 
is charming. The ch. of Stoke is 
Perp., and the wreathed capitals de- 
serve notice; there is a fine brass 
within the altar rails (said to be the 
oldest in Devon) to John Syms, canon 
of Exeter and rector of this parish. 
At Bocombe, in this parish, a long 
trench, which had served as a 
*' kitchen midden," was excavated 
in 1865, and yielded shells, pottery, 
fragments of glass, iron, etc., which 
iicated that a Brito-Boman settle- 
mt had existed here. (See " Bep. 



of the Dev. Assoc. 1866.**) The views 
from the high ground above Stoke, 
both over the sea and toward Dart- 
moor, are very fine ; and Teignmouth 
is well seen in descending by the 
Ness. The " Teignhead," from which 
these villages are named, seems to be 
a small tributary of the river.] 

[About 3 m. N.W. of Teignmouth, 
in a hollow under Little Haldon, 
are the ruins of Lithwell Chapel, in 
which, runs the legend, some time 
in the 16th cent, dwelt a villanoas 
priest, who waylaid travellers on the 
neighbouring heath, despoiled them 
of their money, hoarded his ill-got- 
ten booty beneath the altar of this 
chapel, and threw the bodies of his 
victims into a well. This well may 
be seen among the ruins, covered 
with a slab of granite, and, of course, 
is a sufficient voucher for the truth 
of the story.] 

Proceeding by rail, on leaving 
the stat. at Teignmouth is seen the 
red promontory of the Kess at Shal- 
don, and the long straggling bridge ; 
and higher up the estuary the village 
of Combe-in-Teignhead, in a lovely 
dell. Then Sing's Teignton (pop. 
1,808, inn) is passed — birthplace, in 
1628, of Theophiliis Qale, the Non- 
conformist divine. The Church, restd. 
1865, is Perp., large and fine, and 
contains, among others, a curious 
epitaph to a former vicar, Richard 
Adlam (ob. 1670), headed "Apo- 
strophe ad Mortem,'* and beginning 
— " Damned tyrant t Can't profaner 
blood suffice ? " and several chained 
books. The line now reaches the 
confluence of 3 water-channels, where 
a fine view opens up the course of the 
river towards Stover Lodge (see 
p. 140), Heytor, and other Dartmoor 
hills. At King's Teignton, the clay, 
which forms part of a remarkable de- 
posit occupying the basins of theBovey 
and Teign rivers, is largely dug 
and exported for use in various 
potteries. It is of excellent quality, 
and the clay mines here (the best clay 
is got by sinking shafts and driving) 
are worth notice. There are 4 com- 
panies at work. Across the Teign is 
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20^ m. Hdwton Abbot Jnnct. 
Stat., at Newton Abbot and close to 
Newton Bushel. The old Boman 
road crossed the river at Telgn 
bridge, a little higher up the 
stream. The piers of a Boman 
bridge were laid bare here in 1815, 
and remains of the paved way 
were found 15 ft. below the present 
surface. A ford, at some distance 
below, is still called Hackneild (Icen- 
hilde) ford. (Ghudleigh Bock, Ug- 
brooke Park, and the Pottery at Bovey 
Tracey, are distant from Newton 
5 to 6 m.) 

Here is the Jnnotion with the rail- 
ways to Torquay and Kingswear, and 
mih the line up the valley of the 
Teign to Moreton Hampstead and 
Ghudleigh. 

NEWTOH^ (pop. 10,951) is a town 
composed of Newton Abbot, once sub- 
ject to Tor Abbey, and Newton Bushel, 
commemorative of its lord in the 13th 
cent. (Newton Abbot is in the parish 
of Wolborough ; Newton Bushel in 
that of Highweek.) It is beautifully 
situated in a vale, on the Lemon 
rivulet, which here joins the Teign. 
The town has been much' extended 
since it became a railway centre. 
Its market is widely known for its 
abundant supplies. Here William of 
Orange made his first declaration 
after landing in Torbay, at a stone 
still preserved in Wolborough St. 
in front of the chapel. He encamped 
Ms army on Milber Down, establish- 
ing his headquarters at Forde, and 
the next day proceeded on his march 
to Exeter. 

The parish Chnrch of Wolborough 
(ded. to St. Mary) is wholly Perp., with 
a plain tower. The S. door is 
set in a square head, with a deep 
hollow moulding with flowers. The 
capitals of the nave piers resemble 
bands, and are coarsely executed. 
There is a good deal of wood screen- 
work, late Perp., restd. and in 
excellent order; much of the ori- 
ginal colour remains. It severs the 
chancel and 2 side chapels or 

ancient pews, called the Manor 

House and Bectory seats : these are 



curious. The brass leotdm is said to 
have been dug up at Bovey Heathfield, 
where it had been buried during the 
Civil war. The font, of Norm, date, 
has a bowl of a fine red gritstone 
(Boborough stone), boldly and most 
effectively ornamented. In the win- 
dows, among fragments of good 
stained glass, are many shields of 
arms, including those of Thomas, 
6th Earl of Devon, beheaded 1462. 
Wolborough was a parcel of the great 
barony of Okehampton, as shown 
by various confirmations of the 
Courtenays to the Abbot of Torre (or 
Tor), and thus it remained until after 
the death of the Earl. The arms of 
Sir W. Courtenayy Kt.t are carved on 
the gallery. In the chancel is the 
elaborate marble tomb, with effigies 
and canopy, of Sir Bichd. ReyneU^ of 
Forde (d. 1683), and Lucy his wife. 

The Perp. tower of the old Chapel 
of St. Leonard at the E. end of Wol- 
borough St. contains a carillon of 8 
bells and a clock placed in com- 
memoration of the Queen's Jubilee. 
The chapel has been pulled down. 
It was no doubt erected by the 
Abbot, of Torre, the old lord of the 
borough, and is first mentioned 29th 
May, 1350. St. Paul's Church, built 
in 1859 by the then Earl of Devon 
(T. W, Eowelli architect), is of good 
E. Eng. character, and is generally 
open . A very handsome Market, with 
Italian elevation, has been built from 
the designs of Mr. John Chudleigh at 
a cost of 6,000Z. There are 2 blocks, 
with a lofty clock-turret. The 
Chnrch of Newton Bushel is All 
Saints', Highweek, and stands on an 
eminence nearly 1 m. from the town, 
and was originally a chapelry of 
King's Teigpoiton. The ch. itself, 
Perp., is interesting, and the E.window 
of the S. aisle deserves notice. The 
inner moulding is charged alternately 
with the horseshoe of the Ferrers 
and the water bouget of the Tardes. 
The chancel and S. aisle were length- 
ened 1892. The view from the church- 
yard of Dartmoor, Haldon, and the 
estuary of the Teign is fine. 

Some interesting Excursions i 
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be made from Newton, and the walks 
in the neighbourhood are fine, (a) 
Ascend the hill which overlooks the 
stat. and make the circuit of its 
summit, Wolborough Ch. at the W. 
end being the central point of the 
walk. There is a very wide view, 
commanding Dartmoor, Bradley 
Woods, the hiUs towards Teignmouth, 
and part of the channel. (&) Along 
the N. side of Bradley, past Bradley 
House, and thence N. to the Ashbur- 
ton road, or S. by Ogwell to the 
Totnes road. 

The greenstone of Knowle's Hill, 
a little N. of Newton Bushel, is 
iianked by a trap ash, which con- 
tains numerous specimens of the 
trilobite, marked as a fossil of the 
Devonian age — Phacops lavis. This 
trilobite is well known on the Con- 
tinent, but is found in no other part 
of Britain, except at Ilfracombe, 
and in the Pilton beds.^ 

Forde House, close to the rly. stat., 
is the property of the Earl of Devon, 
but is now occupied by W. J. Watts, 
Esq., J.P. It was erected in the 
reign of Jas. I. by Sir Bichard Rey- 
nell, whose dau. married Sir Wm. 
Waller, the Parliamentary general, 
and their dau. brought it to the 
Courtenays of Powderham. Sir Rich- 
ard here entertained Chas. I., Duke 
" Steenie," and the rest of the court, 
on their way to and on their return 
from Plymouth, in Sept. 1625. 
During the Rebellion, Forde was 
the scene of some memorable actions. 
It was thrice taken by either party 
before Fairfax and WaUer finally 
captured it. Here, too, the Prince of 
Orange slept on his road from Torbay 
to Exeter, in a room still pointed out. 
The house has been repaired in good 
taste. Bradley House (Miss Wall, to 
whom application for seeing it should 
be made) is a curious old manor 
house, with a chapel ; it is now used 
partly as a farmhouse, but is very 
perfect, and stands in a level mead 

* In tables of fossils, by Mr. B. Etheridge, 
Pal8Bontologist to Geological Survey, 1867, it 
''f marked as occurring at Ilfracombe (Middle 

"onian), and in the Pilton beds (Upper 
onian). 



of peculiar beauty. It is a i5th-cent. 
mansion, and was the seat of the 
Yardes from the reign of Rich. II. 
to about 1750. It originally formed 
a quadrangle; but 3 of IJie sides 
have been taken down. The chapel 
(now made a drawing-room) and hall 
remain, and the principal front, with 
3 oriel windows projecting from 
the upper floor. The mead in which 
the house stands is the entrance to 
the lovely scenery of Bradley Vale 
and Woods, a spot dear to artists and 
pleasure-seekers. 

There is a fine view from the Og- 
well Bocks, S.W. of Newton. West 
Ogwell House, which descended from 
the Reynells to the Taylors, is now 
the residence of Daniel Scratton, 
Esq., J.P. 

Haccombe and the camp of Milber 
Down may perhaps be best visited 
from Newton. (See p. 151.) 

(c) A longer excursion may be 
made from Newton to the churches of 
Abbot's Kerswell (l^m.) andlpplepen 
(3 m.), returning by a longer route 
through Tor Bryan and Benbury. The 
Church of Abbot's Kerswell (across 
well) is for the most part Perp. It 
belonged to the great Abbey of Torre. 
The ch. has been restd. {Butterfield 
arch.), when a remarkably large statue 
of the Blessed Virgin was discovered 
at the angle of the S.E. chancel 
window. It was for ages buried in 
mortar and is much mutilated, but 
shows that English sculpture was no 
mean art at the period when it was 
wrought. In the chancel is a brass 
to Captain Hare, of H.M.S. Eurydice, 
lost in 1878. Near the ch. is an 
ancient and interesting house pro- 
vided for the accommodation of the 
parishioners from a distance who 
here spent their time between ser- 
vices : a large upper room for the 
women, and one below for the men. 
The parish is famous for its cider. 

Ipplepen (pop. 856, small inns), 
which seems to have retained a 
British name, stands high, and com- 
mands very fine views W. and S. The 
Church (restd. 1892) is Perp., with 
some good details; the E. window 
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flamboyant, of 5 lights ; and an an- 
dent roodsereen of beautiful design, 
though much mutilated. The tower 
dates from about 1440. Among the 
plate is an ancient gilt chalice of 
elegant form. There was here a 
cell attached to the Benedictine 
Abbey of Foug^res, and established 
by Balph of Foug^res, whose ancestor 
received the manor from the Con- 
queror. The ch. was granted to the 
same abbey; but when the -alien 
cells were seized, it was given to 
the College of St. Mary Ottery. A 
small valley called Stoney Combes, 
here, is picturesque. The red and 
purple marbles, of which there are 
large quarries in this parish, are 
celebrated, and are now used exten- 
sively in the decoration of churches 
and other buildings. Tor Bryan Ghnrch 
is also Ferp., but early in the style. 
There is a very good screen with 
painted figures of saints, a gilt and 
painted pulpit, a S. porch with stone 
grG|ined roof, and a large quantity of 
ancient glaas. The manor was in 
the hands of iheBryans from Hen. II. 
to Bich. II. It afterwards belonged 
to the Petres; and here was bom 
Sir WilUam Petre (or Peter), who, 
"made of the willow and not of 
the oak," was successively in the 
confidence of Hen. VIII., Edw. VI., 
Mary, and Elizabeth, and managed 
to "convey" to himself a goodly 
share of the monastic spoils. There 
is some striking scenery here, with 
masses of broken rock rising into 
tors : hence the name. Note the sign 
of the wayside inn, Church House. 

The Choreh of Benbury, with the 
Manor, belonged, from before the 
Conquest till' the Dissolution, to 
Tavistock Abbey. Ded. in 1318, it 
was repaired in 1845, and the chancel 
lestd. in 1866. In this village also 
is a ClLurcli House inn. Banbury 
Hoxue (J. Nelson Kiddle, Esq.) is an 
interesting Elizabethan mansion, and 
was in the 16th cent, a residence of 
the monks of Tavistock. Above the 
village S.E. rises the height of Den- 
buy Down, conspicuous throughout 
the district. It is crowned by a large 



entrenchment, in form an irregular 
oval, 250 yds. long by 200 broad. 
Toward the middle are the remains 
of 2 nearly circular mounds. 
There is a single agger and a fosse 
19 ft. deep, beyond which is another 
of greater strength close to the inner 
vallum E. and N., but stretching 
away widely W. Denbury is the 
Deveneburie of Domesday, and it 
has been regarded as the "Statio 
Deventia" of the Geographer of 
Bavenna. There is a very wide 
view from the camp. 

After quitting Newton, the line no 
longer follows a well-defined valley, 
but threads its way through a series 
of combes, many of which are in the 
limestone, and much resemble in 
their features some of the upper 
Dovedale scenery. The steepness of 
the gradient at several points is pro- 
claimed by the uneasy and measured 
puffing of the engine, but this imme- 
diately ceases, and the train proceeds 
with sudden velocity, after passing 
the short Daignton Tunnel at the 
summit, and reaching a valley tribu- 
tary to the Dart. The line passes 
close to the interesting Ferp. ch. of 
Little Hempston (see p. 93) on the 
rt., and on the 1. within a mile or so 
of the romantic ruins of Berry 
Fomeroy Castle (see p. 90) ; and 
then crossing the Dart, in view of 
Bartington House (seep. 92), reaches 
in 

28| m. Totnes Junct. Stat., under 
the ivy-covered keep of the Castle on 
the escarpment of the hill. (For 
excursion tickets enabling the holder 
to travel by str. down the Bart to 
Dartmouth, and return by rail vid 
Torquay and Newton Abbot, see 
Index and Directory.) 

The old town of Totnes^ (pop. 
4,016), from the margin of the river 
Bart, climbs the steep acclivity of a 
hill, and stretches itself along its brow, 
commanding a view of the winding 
stream and of the country in its 
vicinity, but sheltered at the same 
time by higher hills on every side. 
The place is of great antiquity ; an<^ 
the name (in Domesday, Totneis) 
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doubtless derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon tot, toten, to project— as in 
Tothill, Tottenham — and ness or nes, 
a * * nose ' ' or headland. [The original 
" Totnes " may have been either 
Berry Head or Prawle Point — the 
most southerly point of land in 
Devon. The whole coast was named 
from it ; and the landing of Brutus 
of Troy is fixed by Layamon (writing 
about 1205) at **Dertemuthe in 
Totenes." The name became at 
last confined to the chief town of the 
district.] Local tradition, however, 
has long placed the scene of the 
landing at the town of Totnes ; and 
the stone on which Brutus first set 
foot (a projecting mass of native rock, 
now smoothed) is still pointed out in 
the Fore St., nearly opposite the 
Mayoralty. Proclamations were for- 
merly read by the mayor, standing on 
this rock. The words of Brutus are 
said to have been — 

'* Here I sit, and here I rest, 
And this town should be called Totnes." 

(The fact that the rock is high on the 
side of the hill is a triiie in such a 
legend.) The tradition which thus 
gave the Britons, like their Boman 
masters, a Trojan origin, was no 
doubt of Boman invention, but seems 
to have been readily appropriated, 
probably during the period when the 
British kingdom of Damnonia was 
powerful and flourishing, before the 
English conquest had extended so 
far westward. It was universally 
believed during the middle ages, and 
received of course a fresh vitality 
after the publication of the "lying 
book *' of Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
where Totnes is for the first time 
named as the scene of the landing. 
The landing itself is mentioned by 
Nennius — a proof of the much greater 
antiquity of the legend. Totnes — no 
doubt the " Ad Durium " of the Itin- 
eraries — is situated upon a Boman 
road which ran from Exeter to the 
Tamar, by Ugbrooke, Newton Bushel, 
Totnes, and Boringdon Park. It is 
^ne of the oldest boroughs in the 
^untry, and in Domesday is said to 



be subject to the same services as 
Exeter and only to be taxed with 
that city ; its first charter was granted 
1205. The borough returned 2 mem- 
bers to Parliament from the reign of 
Edw. I. till it was disfranchised in 
1867. Fragments still remain of 
the walls with which it was formerly 
surrounded, and other proofs of its 
antiquity are the ruins of the castle, 
the venerable ch., and some hoiises 
in High St. with piaszas and pro- 
jecting gables. The Eastgate still 
stretches across Fore St. and divides 
it from High St., and in its upper 
chamber retains some good wood- 
carving of Tudor age, and over the 
chimney-piece heads of Hen. YIU. and 
Jane Seymour. The Horthgate, a 
Norm, arch close to the Castle, is 
also standing. 

In the 12th and 13th cents. Totnes 
was one of the chief clothing towns of 
England; and **hose of fine Totnes'* 
appear in sundry romances, and now 
and then in the Welsh " Mabinogidn," 
when the dress of an important 
personage is described as especially 
splendid. The country in the neigh- 
bourhood is very picturesque. Part- 
ington parish has a fine growth of 
timber and also a store of wealth 
below the surface of the ground, 
yielding chocolate and madrepore 
marbles. 

Totnes is connected with its suburb 
of Bridgetown Pomeroy by a bridge 
built in 1828, at a cost of 12,0002. 
Steps descend from it to a small 
island, planted by the then Duke of 
Somerset for public use. 

Among the natives of this place 
were Benjamin Kennicott, 1718, the 
Hebrew scholar, and collator of the 
Hebrew Bible (his father was the 
parish clerk, and the inscription on 
his tomb in Totnes churchyard was 
written by Dr. Kennicott, then canon 
of Ch. Ch., Oxford) ; Edward Lye, 
author of the Saxon dictionary, born 
here, the son of a schoolmaster, in 
1704 ; Cha/rles Babbage, of the " Cal- 
culating Machine '* ; the artist Wm. 
Brockedon, 1787, distinguished for 
his literary attainments and fertile 
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invention, and so widely known as a 
pioneer in Alpine travel before Alpine 
Glabs were thought of (specimens 
of his skill as a painter may be seen 
at Exeter and Dartmouth) ; and Wm, 
John Wills y to whom, " the first with 
Burke to cross the Australian conti- 
nent " and who " perished in return- 
ing " (June 28, 1861), there is a monu- 
ment on the Plains, a space in front 
of the Seven Stars Hotel. Sir Geo. 
Garew, famous in the Irish wars of 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, was created 
Earl of Totnes— a,nd Chas. Fitz- 
Gharles, a natural son of Chas. II., 
was made Viscount Totnes ; but the 
title died with him. 

The Castle stands on the summit 
of the hill, and appears to have been 
founded by a certain Judhael^ on 
whom the Manor was bestowed at 
the Conquest. The name of this 
adventurer indicates his Breton origin. 
He received an enormous estate in 
Devon, and much land in Cornwall ; 
* and Totnes, besides giving him a per- 
sonal title (Jvdhael of Totnes)^ be- 
came the head of a great honour or 
barony. The castle, like that of 
Exeter, occupies the summit of a steep 
hill, rising from the river, on which 
the town is built. Like Exeter, also, 
it had no regular keep-tower; but 
the " motte " or mound is surrounded 
by a circular wall. The mound may 
well be much earlier than the castle, 
and was perhaps the site of a strong- 
hold in the British period. The exist- 
ing wall, a mere ruin of crumbling red 
stones profusely mantled with ivy, is 
probably not earlier than Hen. I.'s 
time. The position of the Castle, on 
the first bridge over the Dart, and on 
the ancient line of route, rendered it of 
some importance. The mound com- 
mands a very interesting view of the 
windings of the river and of the rich 
surrounding country. The grounds 
around it are planted, and have been 
opened to the public by the 11th Duke 
of Somerset. The honour or barony 
of Totnes passed from Judhaelio the 
Novanis, CantUupeSy and Zouchesj 
which last great house retained it 
until the attainder of Lord Zoiiche, 



when Hen. VII. gave it to Sir Bd. 
Edgcumbej from whose grandson it 
passed to Lord Edw. Seymour. 
Lelandf when he visited the castle 
early in the 16th cent., found a 
"strong dungeon" and the castle 
wall maintained. The " logginges of 
the castle," he adds, " be clone in 
ruin." 

The Chnrch {ded. to St. Mary), a 
fine and stately ouilding, was origin- 
ally a Norm, structure of the 11th 
cent. It was rebuilt in the 13th ; 
and, as it now stands, it belongs to 
the 15th cent. (An indulgence to 
all contributors to the work was 
granted by Bp. Lacy in 1482.) It 
had suffered greatly within and with- 
out, from both time and unsightly 
arrangements; and it has been 
gradually undergoing restoration, 
both external and internal, since 
1866, from plans furnished by the 
late Sir O. O. Scottj and was re- 
opened after its last restoration in 
1889. The main arcade is lofty and 
well-proportioned; but the glory of 
the ch. are the stone canopied 
Screens (recently restd.) which sepa- 
rate the nave from the chancel and 
chancel aisles, and were erected in 
38th Hen. VI. (1469-60). These are 
beautiful in design and execution, 
and (in stone work) are most rare 
in Devon. The nave has been 
restd. ; galleries at the W. end and 
over the rood-screen have been re- 
moved ; the tower arch, of fine pro- 
portions, has been opened; the 
arches and pillars repaired ; and the 
carved stone pulpit also has been 
restd. An oak reredos has been 
erected by T. C. Eellock, Esq., in the 
chancel, which supersedes the in- 
appropriate Corinthian altarpiece. 
There is a good S. porch, and a very 
fine internal rood- turret on the N. 
side of the chancel. The tower is 
fine and massive, and topped by 
crocketed pinnacles, which are less 
common here than farther west. 
There are figures in the niches, and 
a curious bust of Bp. Lacy, The 
buttresses on the S. side of th^ 
should be noticed. There are ' 
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monuments in the ch., but of little 
interest, save one on the S. side, 
1555; and in the churchyard is a 
punning epitaph to Edward Luke, 
shoeme^er, like the one already 
noticed at Lidford. The ch. was 
given by Judhael of Totnes to the 
Benedictine monastery at Angers; 
and he also founded here a priory in 
connection with that abbey. It stood 
on the N.E. side of the ch. John 
Prince (author of the "Worthies of 
Devon ^^) was vicar of Totnes from 
1676 to 1681. 

In a room over the S. porch is the 
Parochial Library — a good collection 
of weighty volumes on divinity. 
Among them are the works of SS. 
Augustine, Ambrose^ and Qregory, 
and of " the High and Mighty K. 
James **; the Homilies of St. Chry- 
sostom, Birkhead's Protestant Evi- 
dence, and Walton's PoVygloit. 

The stranger should be directed to 
the Fablie Walk below the bridge, 
whence the strs. set out for Dart- 
mouth, and to a path along the 
banks of the milUleat from the Seven 
Stars. The finest view of Totnes is 
to be obtained from the second lodge 
on the carriage drive to Sharpham. 

In the neighbourhood of Totnes 
are Sharpham (Miss Durant); Fol- 
laton (Stanley E. G. Gary, Esq., J.P.) ; 
Dartington (Arthur Ghampemowne, 
Esq.); Tristford (Mrs. Trist); and 
Broomborongh (Mrs. Phillips). At 
Bowden (2 m. S.) are the remains of 
a chapel, consecrated in 1417. Bow- 
den was the ancient seat of a family 
which took its name from the place ; 
and afterwards of Sir Edward Giles. 

The principal ExcarsionB from 
Totnes are : 

(a) The ruins of Berry Fomeroy 
Castle, situated about 2^ m. N.E.from 
Totnes, in a thick wood; to reach 
them the traveller will pursue the 
Torquay road for 1 m. and then take 
the road 1. to the village of Berry 
Fomeroy (pop. 1,073, ru) inn). Here 
he will notice the fine churcn (restd. 
^879) built by one of the Pomeroys, 
which lie the remains of John 



Prince, who was vicar here for 42 
years, and died 1723. It contains a 
good screen with the rood-loft pro- 
jection and pulpit, 2 monuments, 
with effigies of Pomeroys (one dating 
1475), and an elaborate monument to 
Lord Edw. Seymour, son of the 
" Protector " Duke of Somerset 
(died 1593), and his son. Sir Edw. Sey- 
mour (died 1613), with wife and 
children. The S. porch and the 
W. tower should be noticed. The 
ch. is mainly Perp. (circ. 1400? — 
the arms of Bp. Stafford, 1396-1419, 
occur in stained glass), but contains 
E. Eng. and Dec. portions. Beyond 
the v^age there are signs of the 
ruin in the neighbourhood. An ivy- 
mantled wall stretches in fragments 
across the fields, and an aged tree 
here and there remains as a memo- 
rial of the ancient deer-park. In 
i m. the visitor reaches the entrance 
of a wood, where the key of the 
castle must be obtained at the lodge. 
He is immediately received by noisy 
acclamations from an ancient rookery, 
and, having descended a winding road, 
comes suddenly upon the remains of 
the once stately mansion of the Sey- 
mours. This interesting ruin derives 
a peculiar charm from its retirement, 
and from the lofty trees which en- 
compass and have penetrated its de- 
serted halls and courts. But an 
imperfect idea is obtained of its size 
and romantic position on the ap- 
proach, as the whole is so embedded 
in ivy, and screened by wood, that 
little more of it can be seen than the 
great gateway. The stranger should 
gain an opposite eminence by follow- 
ing the path to the rt. of the gate- 
way, and ascending the hill above the 
quarry which he mil observe on the 
opposite side of the valley. From 
that point he will command a small 
solitary glen, watered by a little rivu- 
let, and thickly wooded, and will 
obtain an excellent view of the ruin 
rising among the trees. The interior 
of the castle displays the usual grass- 
grown courts, mossy walls, old chim- 
neys, broken arches, and crumbling 
steps descending into so-called dun- 
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geons and undergroand passages. 
Trees are rooted in every nook and 
cranny, and ivy hangs the whole 
with verdnroas festoons. The oldest 
part of the ruin is the great gateway 
sculptured with the arms of Pomeroy 
(a lion rampant, gules, within a 
border inverted, sable — but these are 
now concealed behind the ivy), and a 
circular tower, called St. Margaret's, 
connected with this gateway by a 
curtain wall. In this tower, accord- 
ing to tradition. Lady Eleanor de 
Pomerai was confined by her sister. 
This portion of the building dates 
from the early part of the IStib cent., 
and was perhaps the work of Henry 
de Pomeroy y one of the most power- 
ful barons of the West during the 
reigns of John and Hen. III. The 
body of the building is the ruin of a 
sumptuous mansion begun later (see 
post). The original castle is said 
to have been erected by Balph de 
Pomeroy, to whom the manor, with 
58 others in Devon, and many in 
Cornwall, was given by the Con- 
queror. The Castle here became the 
Head of the Honour. The Pomeroys 
were wealthy and powerful. A frag- 
ment of their Norm, stronghold still 
remains in the Cinglais, not far 
from Falaise. (It is there called 
" Ch&teau Ganne"— Ganelon's Castle 
—a name given in Normandy to more 
than one such ruin, and commemo- 
rating the famous traitor of romance, 
who betrayed the Christian host, 

" When Charlemagne with all his peerage fell 
By Fontarabia." 

It is really the Chateau de la Pome- 
raie ; and here no doubt was the 
original " pomeraie," or orchard, 
which gave name to the stronghold 
and to the family.) Joel de Pomeroy 
married a natural daughter of Hen. 
I., sister of Beginald, E. of Corn- 
wall. Ethelward de Pomeroy (whose 
name seems to indicate that the 
Pomeroys had connected themselves 
with some old English house) was 
the restorer, temp. Hen. II., of Buck- 
fast Abbey (see p. 183). Henry de 
Pomeroy fortified his castles of Berry 



Pomeroy and of St. Michael's Mount 
in behalf of Prince John ; and on 
Bichard's return fled to the latter, 
where, says the tradition, he ** caused 
himself to be let blood to death." 
(A local legend asserts that he re- 
mained at Berry Pomeroy, and that 
when the king's pursuivants arrived 
there to arrest him he mounted on 
horseback and leaped over the preci- 
pice toward the valley, killing him- 
self by the fall.) His son was active 
on the side of Simon de Montfort, 
and the '* Miracula Simonis '* (App. 
to Bishanger's Chronicle, Camden 
Soc. ed.) record an appearance of 
the great Earl, after his death, to 
this Henry de Pomeroy, The Pome- 
roys resided in their castle here 
until the reign of Edw. VI., when Sir 
Thomas Pomeroy engaged deeply in 
the Devon rebellion of 1549. This 
Sir Thomas is described as a *' symple 
gente," and his life was spared ; he 
appears to have served with some 
distinction in France during the reign 
of Hen. VIII., and it was probably 
his military knowledge which led to 
his prominent position in this rebel- 
lion. His estate, however, suffered 
most severely; and, though he seems 
to have retained Berry Pomeroy 
for a time, it soon passed into the 
hands of Lord Seymour of SudeUy, 
brother of the " Protector " Duke of 
Somerset. 

** This family of Seymour built at 
the N. and E. end of the quadrangle a 
magnificent structure, at the charges, 
as fame relates, of upwards of 20,0002., 
but never brought it to perfection, as 
the W. side of the quadrangle was 
never begun. The apartments were 
very splendid, especially the dining- 
room, which was adorned, besides 
paint, with statues and figures cut 
in alabaster with elaborate art and 
labour; but the chimney-piece, of 
polished marble curiously engraven, 
was of great cost and value. The 
number of apartments of the whole 
may be collected hence, if report be 
true, that it was a good day's work 
for a servant but to open and shut tb«^ 
casements belonging to them, lb 
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withstanding which, 'tis now de- 
molished, and all this glory lieth 
in the dust.*' * According to a 
tradition, Berry Pomeroy was de- 
stroyed in the 18th cent, by light- 
ning, traces of which are apparent. 
Its last occupant was Sir Edward 
Seymour, the famous leader of the 
country party, who lived here in 
great splendour in the reign of 
Jas. II., and whose pride knew no 
bounds. " I believe you are of the 
family of the Duke of Somerset," 
said William of Orange to him after 
his landing. " Pardon me," an- 
swered Sir Edward, "the Duke of 
Somerset is of my family." The 
ruins still belong, with the manor, 
to his descendants, and are in the 
possession of the present Duke of 
Somerset. Since the Conquest, 
therefore, the manor of Berry Pome- 
roy has been in the hands of but 2 
families — the Pomeroys and the Sey- 
mours. Polypodium semilacerum 
has been found in the woods. 

(6) Dartington, seat of the Cham- 
pernownes, IJ m. N. of Totnes, and 
rt. of the Ashburton road (to reach it 
follow the latter for ^ m. beyond the 
stat., and then take a lane rt., cross 
a stream, and continue through a wood 
and across some fields to another 
lane which leads to the house). Dart- 
ington was given by the Conqueror 
to the Norm. William de Falaise. No 
castle was ever erected here ; but Dart- 
ington became the Head of a Barony 
or Honour. From that period it has 
successively belonged to the families 
of Martyn, Audley, Vere, Holland^ 
and, for a short time, Courtenay. 
Dartington House is very interest- 
ing as comprising a part of the 
mansion of the Dukes of Exeter, 
and in particular the great hall and 
kitchen, the latter ruinous. The hall 
is a roofless building, 70 ft. in length 
by 40 in breadth, and has a huge old 
fireplace 16 ft. broad, and a porch 
with groined ceiling bearing the es- 
cutcheon of Holland, and the white 
hart chained, the badge of Bich. II. 

* Prince's Worthies of Devon. 



(whose half-brother was John HoU 
land, Duke of Exeter). The house 
was originally built in 2 quadrangles. 
The earliest part of the building re- 
maining is the old hall, on the E. side 
of the quadrangle at the N.E. comer. 
This, with the gateway at its S. end, 
is of very plain work, early ia the 14th 
cent., and has a good wooden roof. 
The N. and S. sides of the quadrangle 
are of the middle of the 14th cent. 
The former has 3 singular porches, 
looking like large buttresses ; the 
2 eastern ones have each a doable 
inner doorway ; all have rooms over 
them. There is one external stair- 
case. At the end of the pile are some 
of the original windows, and on the 
W. side, which was rebuilt in the reign 
of Elizabeth and is inhabited by the 
owner (A.M. Champernowne, Esq.), a 
terraced garden, well laid out in the 
Italian style. The ancient ChiirclL of 
Dartington stood close to the Hall, 
and was of Perp. date. It was pulled 
down 1878, except the Dec. tower, 
and rebuilt in a more central part of 
the parish, near the high road be- 
tween Totnes and Ashburton. The 
fine pulpit of the reign of Hen. VII., 
and a richly carved oak screen, have 
been removed from the old ch. to the 
new, but the ancient and interesting 
monuments of the Champemownes 
have gone, no one knows whither. 
A curious monnment in plas- 
ter to the family of Sir Arthur 
Champernowne is now preserved in 
the old tower. (See p. 152 for some 
further notice of the Champer- 
nownes.) The scenery surrounding 
the Hall is varied and pleasing. 
The river sweeps through a wooded 
vale, and the old town of Totnes 
terminates the view. In the pic- 
turesque parsonage of Dartington 
were bom (sons of the Ven. Arch- 
deacon of Totnes) Robert HurreU 
Froude, and the historian James 
Anthony Froude. 

(c) The stranger may ramble from 
Totnes to Backfastleigh, Ashburton, 
Holne Chase, and Baekland (see pp. 
183-189). On the road from Totnes 
up the valley of the Dart he should 
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notice the view from Staverton 
Bridge, | m. beyond Dartington (on 
the hill 1. is Bigadon, J. Fleming, 
Esq., J.P.)) and the pretty picture 
formed by Austin's Bridge in con- 
nection with the ch. of Backiastleigh. 
He should also turn off from the road 
at Cadaford Lane, before reaching 
Austin's Bridge. The summit of 
Cadover Hill is near the spot chosen 
by Turner for his view of Buckfast 
Abbey, once in the possession of Mr. 
Windus of Tottenham. The valley 
of the Dart, scattered over with fine 
trees, lies before the spectator : 

** Meadows trim with daisies pied. 
Shallow brooks and rivers wide." 

Nor is any other feature of the great 
poet's description wanting. Steep 
hills close in the valley on either 
side, and on their slopes lie orchard, 
and farm, and tower, " bosomed high 
in tufted trees." Towards the centre 
of the picture rises Buckfast Abbey, 
round which the river winds; and, 
beyond that, the woods of Holne 
Chase and Buckland, all closed in 
by the long range of the Dartmoor 
bills, lifting their granite crests 
against the sky. Buckfastleigh and 
its neighbourhood are well known 
for quarries of black marble. 

(d) Short excursions may be 
made to — 

1. The old gateway and remains 
of the chapel of Comworthy Priory 
(about 4 m. S.E. of Totnes, on the 
farm of Court Prior), an Augustinian 
nunnery founded in the 14th cent, 
by the Zouches, then lords of Totnes. 

2. Little Hempston or Hempston 
Anmdell (pop. 215, inn), 2 m. N.E. of 
Totnes ; it is so called from its posi- 
tion on the *' riveret " of the Hems. 
Here there is an interesting Perp. 
Church, rebuilt 1439, with a good 
screen, and some fine old glass in the 
N. chancel window. In the 3 window 
recesses of the S. aisle are 3 effigies^- 
a Crusader (cross-legged), much de- 
faced, perhaps Sir John Arundell (the 
Arundells were lords of this manor 
from Hen. I.'s time) ; a knight in 
plate armour ; and a lady. The 
ch. was restd. in 1864. The old 



parsonage (now a farmhouse) is a 
curious small house not later than 
the 14th cent., built round a square 
court. The hall, which remains 
perfect, is on the S. side, with but- 
tresses at the W. end. From the 
comer of the hall a circular stair- 
case ascends to the solar on the 
S. side of the court. It is exactly 
the priest's house of Chaucer's 
time. 

3. Dean Prior and the Yale of Dean 
Burn (see p. 187), leaving Totnes by 
the road 1. of the high-road to Ply- 
mouth (opposite the Castle), which 
joins the Plymouth road just short 
of (2 m.) Dun Gross. Here take a 
road to the rt. and ascend by steep 
lanes to the village of Battery (pop. 
400, again a Church House um), 
where a glorious prospect towards 
Dartmoor bursts upon the view. 
Dean Prior is IJ m. farther 
N.W. 

{e) 2 m. from Totnes, rt. of the 
Eingsbridge road, is 

Harberton Church, one of the 
most interesting in the county, a 
fine Perp. ch., containing a stone 
pulpit (a very valuable example), 
gilt and coloured, its niches filled 
with figures of the Apostles. There 
is also a fine roodscreen, painted 
and gilt (restd. 1871). The S. porch 
is good. Near the village (pop. 1,278, 
another Church House inn) is an 
edge-tool manufactory. The next 
point of interest on this road is 

6 m. Stanborough Camp, an ir- 
regular oval entrenchment, having a 
single vallum from 18 to 30 ft. high, 
with a fosse and an additional ram- 
part on the S. Within the camp 
was a very large barrow or cairn of 
stones, which was opened in 1799, 
and a perfect kistvaen found within 
it. There are other barrows without 
the vallum, but the stones from all 
have been removed for road-making. 
Bones, charcoal, ashes, and a rude 
urn have been found in them. One 
hundred yards S. of the castle there 
are traces of an elliptical earthwork, at 
the end of which was a high upri*-^'^ 
stone (now gone) called the *' 
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Man." The adjoining Hundred is 
called " Stanborough " — but this 
camp is in the Hundred of Cole- 
ridge. 

About 2 m. E. is the village of 
Blackawton (pop. 588, inns) [Blaigh- 
edun = the hill-fort — the British 
name of the adjoining camp before it 
received its later name of Stanbor- 
ough or Stonebarrow ?], where the 
Charch, partly E. Eng., has a fine 
buttressed tower. There is a rood- 
screen and parolose. The ch. itself 
was restd. in 1887, and the chancel 
in 1893. 

(For other places of interest on 
this road, see Kingsbridge, p. 
237.) 

{/) The most pleasant excursion 
from Totnes, the descent of the 
river to Dartmonth. Strs. leave 
Totnes twice every day during the 
summer when the tide permits (N.B. 
the river is unsightly at low water), 
and make the voyage to Dartmouth, 
(12 m.) in IJ hr. The river pur- 
sues a course among shelving hills 
and woods ; but the great charm 
of the scenery lies in the vagaries 
of the stream, which is much de- 
flected, and twists and doubles as 
if determined to push a passage 
where nature had denied one. Hence 
the river has the appearance of a 
string of lakes, an illusory effect 
well seen from a hill at Sharpham, 
whence no less than 10 distinct 
sheets of water are in view, each 
apparently isolated and land-locked. 
The voyager, having started from 
Totnes, gHdes swiftly with the 
stream, soon sweeping to the 1. in 
full view of (rt.) Sharpham (Miss Dur- 
ant), where the hills lie intermingled, 
as if to oppose a further progress, 
and the river begins its beautiful con- 
volutions. The traveller has barely 
time for an admiring glance backward 
at the ch. tower of Totnes, before a 
sudden turn to the rt. displays one 
of the most striking reaches of the 
river, apparently closed at the far- 
ther end by the dense foliage of 
•"^ — »ham Wood. The hills, how- 
oon open on the 1., ^nd the 



boat enters another glistening sheet 
of water, bounded on the rt. by a 
crescent of trees so grand in its pro- 
portions as to claim an interesting 
place in the traveller'is reminis- 
cences. It is further remarkable as 
containing one of the largest rook- 
eries in the county, and as haunted 
by an echo, which the stranger must 
not fail to salute. Here is also a 
heronry, one of the few remaining in 
England. From this reach the 
voyager again turns to the rt., and 
then to the 1., opening a long vista of 
the river, which expands at the end 
to a spacious basin, known as Galmp- 
ton Bay (Galmpton itself, at the 
head of tne creek, with its small 
quay and air of homely repose, is 
worth a visit). In this reach will be 
observed on the 1. the village of 
Stoke Gabriel, the woods of Maison- 
ette (Adm. Dawkins, J.P.), and (also 
1.) Sandridge (Baroness De Virte, who 
on the death of Lord Granstoun, in 
1869, succeeded as life tenant of the 
Devon estates of Richard Barre, 2nd 
Lord Ashburton, d. 1823). At Sand- 
ridge was bom John DaviSy the 
navigator — the discoverer in "1585 of 
Davis' Straits, and killed on the coast 
of Malacca in 1605. At the edge of the 
rt. bank, nearly opposite Sandridge, 
the liveliest echo on the river will be 
found among some trees. In the 
next reach, which bends to the rt., 
the stream contracts, and lofty ridges 
bound it on each side ; on the rt. is 
the picturesque village of Dittishaxn 
(pop. 625, inn), famous for damson 
plums. In the Church is a good stone 
pnlpit and wooden screen, also some 
modem stained glass. A ferry plies 
from here to Greenway Qnay on the 
other bank. L. are the woods of 
Oreenway (T. B. Bolitho, Esq., M.P., 
J.P.), once a house of Sir Walter 
Raldghy and the birthplace of Sir 
Humphrey OUbert, At the narrowest 
part, in the middle of the stream, a 
rock called the Anchor Stone is visi- 
ble at low water, and rises abruptly 
from a depth of more than 10 fath. 
It was on this rock, according to 
9, local legend, that Baleigh smol^e^ 
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his first English pipe. The voyager, 
having passed the Anchor Stone, 
feels the breeze of the sea, and, 
skirting the slopes of Meant Boone, 
memorable in the siege of Dart- 
mouth, and passing H.M. training- 
ships for naval cadets, Britannia and 
Hindostant in a ^ew minutes reaches 
the haven for which he is bound — 

DABTHOUTH^ (pop. 6,025). (See 
p. 165.) 

After leaving Totnes, a short tun- 
nel brings the train to 

35} m. Brent Stat, (for the branch 
line from here to Kingsbridge, see p. 
234). Sonth BrentA^ is a small town 
(pop. 1,580) on the Avon, with the 
Dartmoor tors to N., and below that 
striking eminence Brent Hill. The 
town is a good centre both for the 
tourist and the angler, as the moor 
in the neighbourhood is interesting, 
and the fishing includes trout in the 
upper waters (free of charge), and sal- 
mon in the lower. It is also within 
easy reach of many of the meets of 
the Dartmoor foxhounds ( W. Coryton, 
Esq.,of Highlands, Ivybridge, M.F.H.) 
Here yon should notice the wild 
river-bed at the bridge, and the old 
Chnreh (restd. 1871), which has a 
tower of very early Norm, character, 
and some good flamboyant windows. 
The tower (at the W. end) was 
apparently the central tower of a 
Norm, eh., the rest of which may 
have been removed when the present 
ch. was built. This contains early 
portions, but is chiefly Perp. Brent, 
both manor and ch., belonged to the 
Abbey of Buckfast from a period 
before the Conquest ; and the manor, 
after the Dissolution, was one of 
those which fell to the lot of Sir 
WiOiamPe^e, 

Brent Hill (1,017 ft.), lofty and 
pyramidal, is conspicuous in all 
this part of the country. It is 
not granite, but consists of horn- 
hlendic trap. On the crest are the 
ruins (from below they look like a 
rock) of a windmill, built by the late 
Pr. Tripe, of Ashburton> ciro. 1790, 



The view from the hill is fine and 
wide— extending eastward as far as 
Haldon and S. over the South Hams, 
the most fertile tract in Devon, to 
the sea. 

[The valley of the Avon, above 
Brent, is well worth the attention of 
the artist ; and a very fine moorland 
walk or ride may be taken from this 
place— passing up the river to Shipley 
Bridge, and still ascending as far as 
its junction with the little stream 
of liie Wallabrook. To the 1. rises 
a lofty hill called Western Whitta- 
borongh (Whitebarrow) or Peter's 
Gross— from a cross, a boundary- 
stone marking the limits of Brent 
(Sir W. Petre's) Manor, which for- 
merly stood on its summit. Here 
the river should be crossed, and the 
Wallabrook may be followed nearly 
to its source. Turning rt. Wallaford 
Down may then be gained, whence 
the descent may be made on Buck- 
fastleigh, or the pedestrian may as- 
cend the moor as far as Anme (Avon) 
Head, a truly desolate spot, but not 
without a grandeur of its own. The 
moor scenes throughout this route 
are wild and solitary ; and from the 
higher points magnificent views are 
conmianded. There are some fine 
points on the Avon at Zeal and 
Zeal Fool, a little below Shipley 
Bridge. (In "Bloody Pool," now a 
marshy swamp, which is near, some 
barbed spear-heads of bronze, long 
and leaf-shaped, were found about 
1840.) Wallabrook and Wallaford 
indicate no doubt the lingering pre- 
sence of the " Wealhas '* — tiie Britons 
who haunted these moors and valleys, 
and perhaps streamed for tin, long 
after the English had established 
themselves in Danmonia. '* Wealh " 
(the word is the present " Welsh^** and 
signifies a ** stranger "—one who was 
not English, seep. [14]) was the name 
given to the Britons by their con- 
querors. There are numerous hut- 
circles, the foundation of a large 
British settlement, much overgrown 
with heather, on the 1. bank of the 
Avon, near its junction with t' 
Wallabrook. By this route t 
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tourist will cross a rough path over 
the moor, called the Abbot's Way, 
which crosses the Avon under W. 
Whittaborough, and was no doubt 
used by the monks of Buckf ast Abbey, 
who were considerable woolstaplers, 
to convey their wool to Tavistock.] 

The line has here reached Dart- 
moor, and from this point it runs 
at a considerable elevation, skirting 
like a terrace the southern headlands 
of the high country, and affording 
one of the most beautiful rly. jour- 
neys in the kingdom. A viaduct 
carries it to 

37| m. Kingsbridge Boad Stat., 
with the Western Beaeon rising on 
the rt., and the rly. then crosses 
several deep and broad valleys, span- 
ning them by viaducts of iron and 
timber on tall piers of masonry until 
a short but lofty Viadact bears it in 
a curve across the romantic valley 
of the Erme to 

41i m. Ivy Bridge-^ (pop. 1,881). 
This market town, though not very 
picturesque in itself, is justly a favour- 
ite, being situated at the mouth of a 
romantic valley, in close proximity to 
Dartmoor. It derives its name from 
the Ivy Bridge, once embowered, as 
its name imports, and traversed by the 
high-road, but now somewhat de- 
nuded by winter floods, and left in 
its old age to preside over a barren 
company of rocks. This venerable 
structure is but a few yards in length, 
yet it stands in 4 parishes— Ug- 
borough, Ermington, Harford, and 
Cornwood — each of which claims a 
fourth part of it. The chancel of 
St. John's Church (erected 1882) was 
decorated with marble altar and 
stall fittings in 1891, as a memorial 
to the late Lord Blachf ord. 

Objects of Interest. 

These are the river Erme and its 

glen, the viaduct of the G.W. Ely., 

British antiquities on Dartmoor, 

and the twisted spire of Ermington 

Church (see p. 241). 

The river Erme, rising on the hills 

5ar Fox Tor, flows through Ivy 



Bridge, and falls into the sea at 
Bigbury Bay ; it is at times a wild 
impetuous stream, which leaves its 
bed of granite and carries the wreck 
of the moor over the neighbouring 
fields. For about 2 m. above Ivy 
Bridge (as far as Harford Bridge) 
those who enjoy fine scenery should 
explore this river, which for some 
distance flows through a romantic 
solitary glen, filled with old woods 
and rocks, and just above Ivy Bridge 
spanned by a Viaduct of the G. 
W. Bly. This resembles at a dis- 
tance a line of tall chimneys, and 
consists of a roadway, carried in a 
curve over 10 pairs of white granite 
pillars, each pair being 60 ft. apart, 
and the most elevated 115 ft. above 
the valley. Having reached Harford 
Bridge, where the scene is wild and 
pleasing, the stranger should ascend to 
Harford Church ; its grey tower stands 
out well against the brown and 
purple moor that slopes almost to 
the churchyard wall. The eh., a 
small but ancient 'granite building, 
long sadly neglected, has been re- 
paired and put in order. The carved 
roof-ribs and wall-plates deserve 
notice. The wall-plate on the N. 
side of the chancel has the in- 
scription "IHS. helpe us. Amen. 
Walter Hele Pson, 1539. IHS. salus." 
There is a brass for Thomas Williams, 
Speaker of ParlL 1562 ; he is in 
armour, and the inscription re- 
cords that he *• Now in heaven with 
mightie Jove doth raigne." In the 
S. aisle is a monumental brass for 
John Prideaux of Stowford, wife, 7 
sons, and 3 dau. The 4th son, 
in a doctor's gown, became Beg. 
Prof, of Divinity at Oxford, Rector 
of Exeter College, and Bishop of 
Worcester (1641-60). He was an 
unflinching Boyalist, and excom- 
municated all in his diocese who 
took up arms against the King. (For 
local anecdotes concerning him, see 
p. 241.) This brass was placed here 
by him. The tourist may look into 
the churchyard, noting the ages 
marked on the tombstones, and a 
granite monument, which will re- 
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mind him of a cromlech. The old 
mansion of the Williams family 
atStowford has been pulled down; 
bat the present house retains some 
fragments, the best of which, a 
crocketed and embattled chimney 
surmounting the roof of the kitchen, 
is probably coeval with " Speaker " 
Williams. On the hill above the 
village he may, however, find a 
sepulchre to which these old tombs 
are but memorials of our own time 
—a kistvaen, enclosed within a circle 
of 9 upright stones, still erect. 

From Harford, if he finds a plea- 
sure in rambling through rude and 
pathless wilds, he shocQd trace the 
stream towards its source. On the 
rt. bank of the river is a so-called 
" sacred " circle, of which 19 stones 
are in position. From it a single 
row of stones, about 3 ft. distant 
from each other, extends N. for 
about 2 miles, leading in a direct 
line over the moor, crossing the 
river diagonally, and ascending the 
side of the opposite hill straight to 
the summit. Beyond is the huge 
flank of Sliarptor (rt. 1^ m. from 
Harford), where, growing on the 
rocky slope, are some dwarf oak- 
trees and hawthorns, known as Files 
Wood, not so aged as those of Wist- 
man's Wood (see p. 199), but, like 
them, remarkable for their small size, 
contorted limbs and trunks, and 
golden coats of moss. The scene is 
wild and solitary, and on the opposite 
side of the stream there is an abrupt 
and dreary hill, the haunt of a lazy 
echo, who renders her answers more 
impressive by the time she takes 
to frame them. The pedestrian 
should next visit a cairn, some 60 
yards in circumference, on the top 
of Sharptor; and then proceed to 
Three Barrow Tor (the next hill to 
the N., and 1,622 ft. high), which is 
both crowned with a calm and tra- 
versed by an ancient road or track- 
way, in places 16 ft. wide, which 
runs down the N. slope, towards the 
N.W. Just opposite Three Barrows, 
but on the other side of the river, 
is a beehive but which is well 



worth inspection ; it is the most per- 
fect on the moor. Farther up the 
river (3 m. from Sharptor) is Erme 
Found, an apparently modem en- 
closure. Erme Head is nearly 1^ m. 
N., and Yealm Head 1^ m. S.W. of 
Erme Pound. Flym Head is about 
lim. N.W. of Erme Head. On Brown 
Heath, near Erme Head, are 2 en- 
closures, in diameter about 150 yds., 
containing several hut circles. Con- 
necting the enclosures is a stone 
avenue about 177 yds. long, with, at 
the N. end, a kistvaen enclosed in a 
circle of stones. The wanderer, as 
he returns, can ascend the Western 
Beacon (1,130 ft.), a lofty hill at the 
entrance of the valley. It commands 
a wonderful view, and is crested by 
barrows. Others may be observed 
disposed along the moor in a line to 
the N.E. The coast, from Portland 
in Dorset to the Lizard in Cornwall, 
is sometimes visible from this bea- 
con; and the South Hams lie mapped 
out below it. 

On Coryton (or Gorrington or Com- 
down) Ball, a hill about 3 m. N.E. 
of Harford ch., rising above the 
Avon, are the remains of a very 
remarkable monument, consisting of 
7 or 8 parallel rows of stones, and 
extending for at least 100 yards. 
Many stones are missing, and of 
those which remain many are very 
small. Many have sunk to their 
tops in the peat earth, and some 
altogether. On Stalldon Moor, 2^ m. 
N.W. of Coryton Ball, is a circle of 
stones whence avenues stretch to 
Erme Found, and terminate at a kist- 
vaen in the direction of Erme Head. 
The length of the first portion 
which extends to the river bank at 
Erme Pound is 3,966 ft. after pass- 
ing the river, and at a point about 
200 ft. from the N.W. comer of the 
pound the line resumes its course and 
continues for 6,873 ft. to the kist. 
Supposing therefore that these two 
portions belong to one and the same 
line, which can hardly be doubted, 
the entire length from circle to kist- 
vaen is 10,839 ft.: probable th 
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largest known line in England. — 
S. B. O. About 100 yds. from the 
moor gate opening on Coryton 
Ball, and separating it from the 
cultivated lands through which a 
road leads to S. Brent, are some 
large stones which seem to have 
formed part of a cromlecli. Two sap- 
porters are fallen ; one stands erect 
|4 ft. high, 5 ft. wide). The impost 
is 11 ft. long ; and the remains stand 
on the edge of a large cairn, which 
may have entombed it. This group 
of relics was first noticed by Mr. G. 
Spenoe Bate (Trans. Dev. Assoc. 
1871), who remarks justly that the 
parallel rows of stone resemble, on 
a very small scale, the " Sarsen 
stones " at Ashdown in Berkshire.^ 

[The walk across Dartmoor from 
Ivy Bridge to Princetown (about 
14 m.) may be strongly recommended. 
Proceed (as described on p. 97) to 
the trackway on Three Barrow Tor ; 
thence turn down toward the Erme 
(noticing some curious hillocks of 
bog), and follow either the stream 
or an old cart-track which runs to 
the rt. of a series of upright stones 
on the E. of the stream to Erme 
Pound. The hut oircles on the way 
will be remarked, since, from the 
absence of scattered surface granite, 
they readily catch the eye. Cross- 
ing Bedlake, ascend the hill, passing 
the avenue of stones mentioned above, 
in a direction nearly due N. to Erme 
Head, a rook-strewn eminence. Then 
bear N.W. across a boggy water- 
shed known as Cater's Beam (1,545 
ft.) and past the Devonport Leat 
and a cottage on the other side 
of it to Hun's or Syward's Gross (see 
p. 204). (If the traveller wishes to 
take in Fox Tor (seep. 203) he should 
bear N.E. from Cater's Beam and 
then descend from the Tor due W. 
to Hun's Cross, giving a wide berth 
on the rt. to Foz Tor Mire, which lies 
on the N.W. of the Tor and is one 

» See these figured in Fergusson's "Rude 
f^tone Monumentft," p. 123 ; and for some 
ther remarks, the Introd, to this Hand- 
K, pp. [21], [22], 



of the worst bogs on the moor.) 
From the Cross follow the low ram- 
part of earth which runs up the 
hill and marks the boundary of the 
"forest" by Tor Boyal (1.475 ft.) 
to Princetown. In fine weather 
the traveller ¥rill encounter no bogs 
on this route; he will pass many 
primitive remains, and will gain a 
very fair idea of the desolate gran- 
deur of Dartmoor. The only diffi- 
culty will be in the 3 m. between 
Erme Head and Nun's Cross, as there 
are no very conspicuous landmarks, 
and the traces of the Abbot's Way 
which reappear soon after Erme 
Pound is past are too slight to be 
of much use as a guide.] 

Two paper-mills are situated on the 
Erme at Ivy Bridge ; and below them, 
i m. from the hotel, is the entrance 
of a field-path, which accompanies 
the river to the pretty hamlet of 
Caton, passing the works of a lead- 
mine, the shaft of which is sunk to 
a depth of 25 fath. on the opposite 
side of the stream. 

[From Caton a lane leads in about 
1 m. to Brmington. From Erming- 
ton the pedestrian, if bound for the 
romantic shores of Bigbury Bay 
(see p. 239), can follow the stream 
through the park of Flete House (see 
pp. 238, 239). This mansion (Ehza- 
bethan, but with its principal fronts 
rebuilt by H. B. Mildmay, Esq., J.P.) 
was for many years the seat of the 
HeleSyBJOid after them of iheBulteels, 
who trace their descent from the 
Crookers, one of the oldest Devon 
families: 

** Crocker, Crewys, and Goppleston, 
When the Conqueror came, were all 
at home." 

From the park the pedestrian can 
pass at low water along the shore 
Of the estuary to Mothecombe (see 
p. 238) ; or, if likely to be met by the 
tide, turn to the rt. after passing 
Flete Ho. and proceed to Mothecombe 
byHolbeton. Holbeton(pop.949,inn) 
has an interesting Church beautifully 
restd. in 1887 at the sole expense 
of Mr. Mildmay. The chancel 
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screen is a fine speoimen of 15th 
cent, carving, the chancel is paved 
with coloured marble, and there is a 
magnificent marble altar. In the N. 
transept is a remarkable monument 
to the Hele family containing 23 
figures. Note the graceful spire and 
Norm. font. One of the most beau- 
tiful of Creswick's pictures, that 
which gained Uie prize at the British 
Institute, was painted in the lane 
between Ivy Bridge and Caton. 

(For Ugborough, 3 m. E. of Ivy 
Bridge, see p. 241).] 

Adjoining Ivy Bridge is Highland 
House (W. Coryton, Esq., M.F.H.), 
long the residence of the late Wm. 
Cotton, Esq., well known for his 
labours on the Life of Sir Joshua 
Rcyjwldsj and for his munificent 
donation of the "Cottonian Library** 
to Plymouth. Close by, at Woodlands, 
are the kennels of the Dartmoor 
foxhounds. 

On the skirts of the moor near 
Ivy Bridge are Blachford (Lady 
Blachford), containing pictures. (The 
late Sir John Rogers succeeded to it on 
the death of his elder brother, Lord 
Blachford, in 1889) ; Blade (J. D. Pode, 
Esq., J.P.) ; and tiie old farmhouses 
of Fardel and Cholwich Town, the 
former anciently the seat of the 
iamily of Sir Walter Baleighy the 
latter of that of Chohvich. Raleigh's 
father removed from Fardel to Hayes, 
near Budleigh Salterton, where the 
statesman was born. There are con- 
siderable remains of the old mansion 
at Fardel, including portions of the 
chapel. In the courtyard formerly 
stood an inscribed bilingual stone of 
the Roman-British period, which is 
now removed to the British Museum. 
It has on it, on one side " Fanoni 
Macquisini," and on the other 
"Sapanui," besides some Ogham 
characters on the edges. The tradi- 
tion of the neighbourhood makes the 
inscription refer to treasure buried 
by BcUeigh in an adjoining field ; and 
the local rhyme runs — 

"Between this stone and Fardel Hall 
Lies as much money as the devil can haiiL'* 

This ia nno nf t.1io varsr f AW iTlRtanOAS 



in which an Ogham inscription has 
been found in Devon. 

Leaving Ivy Bridge, the line runs 
along the hillsides high above the 
valleys, until another lofty Viaduct, 
giving a beautiful peep of Dartmoor 
with Blachford in the foreground, 
carries it across the river to Yealm 
to 

43^ m. Cornwood Stat. 

Cornwood,^ commonly called Cross, 
is a village on the Yealm, about 4 m. 
from its fountain-head (pop. 1,258). 
The Church has been beautifully restd. 
by the late Lord Blachford, and con- 
tains some curious old sedilia. 

[There are lofty tors and antiquities 
in the moorland valley of this river. 
Pen Beacon, 2 m. N. of Cornwood, is 
1,407 ft. high ; Shell Top, or Fensheil, 
1 m. N. of Pen Beacon, 1,546 ft. The 
view from the latter is very fine, with 
Plymouth, the Tamar, and the sea on 
the one hand, and on the other the roll- 
ing moor dotted with a score of tors. 
On the S.W. slope of Shell Top are 
numerous hut circles, and one en- 
closed village, the wall about which 
is nearly square, with rounded 
corners. There are 2 entrances, 
with remains of small huts (guard 
chambers?) adjoining the lower. 
On the S. side of the hill is a large 
cairn, with fragments of a stone 
avenue running from it. In the 
neighbourhood of these hills, on the 
bank of the river, about 1 m. from 
Yealm Head, are the foundations of 
an oblong building (21 ft. by 16 ft.), 
an old " blowing house." Near Toloh 
Gate, on Cholwich-town Moor, are 
remains of a stone avenue (partly 
destroyed by the rly. contractors), and 
a circle (some 5 ft. in diam.), of which 
6 stones stand erect. The moorland 
walk from Cornwood, by Pen Beacon 
and Shell Top, to Sheepstor is a fine 
one. (From Sheepstor (see p. 225) 
the tourist may proceed to Horra- 
bridge Stat, on the G.W. Rly.'s line 
from Plymouth to Tavistock or to 
Dousland or Yelverton Stats, on the 
Princetown branch.) There ar 
antiquities also on TrowlesworthyToi 
bevond Shell Ton ^aee n. 22Q^. Hln 
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to Gornwood are Goodamoor (Major- 
Gen. Treby, J.P.); Delamore (Admiral 
Parker, J.P.); and Beechwood (the 
seat of Lord Seaton now occupied by 
Capt. Bainbridge, R.N.) 3 m. S.W. 
is the eminence of Hemerdon Ball, on 
which a large camp was formed when 
Napoleon was threatening the coun- 
try with an invasion. In this neigh- 
bourhood, too, are the China-clay 
Works at Lee Moor (see p. 229), 
Small Hanger, and Morley. Hall, 
N. of Gornwood, was the residence 
of CoL Chiidleigh, father of the no- 
torious Elie, C, afterwards Duchess 
of KingsUm^ the JElia LceUa Chud- 
leigh of Walpole. Awns and Dendles, 
a lovely glen on the Yealm (2 m. N.E. 
of Gornwood), should on no account 
be left unvisited.] 

Immediately beyond Gornwood 
Stat., the rly. passes over the last 
Yiadnct, commanding on the rt. one 
of the most charming views on the 
whole hne, that of the woods and 
valley of Slade, with Delamore House, 
closed in by a great moorland hill. 
Then commences a long descent to 

48 m. Flympton Stat., near which 
on the 1. is the town and handsome 
Perp. pinnacled tower of 

PLYMPTOH ST. MAEY^ (pop. 
3,687). The only building deserving 
notice is the Church, a remarkably 
handsome structure of granite, 
witi a fine Perp. tower, standing 
in a lawn-like churchyard. It was 
restd. (1860) in good taste by the 
then incumbent and parishioners. 
The exterior is beautifully tinted 
with lidiens, and displays a pro- 
fusion of fanciful ornament. The 
ch. contains Dec. and Perp. por- 
tions; the tower. 108 ft. high, is 
of the latter period. Observe the 
E. window, tiie granite piers in the 
nave, and the Strode monnments, 
dated respectively 1460 and 1637. 
This ch. was formerly attached to 
the great Priory of Plympton, which 
was founded by Bp. William Warel- 
wast (1107-1137) for Augustinian 
canons. There had been a collegiate 
oh. here, with a dean and secular 



canons, before the Conquest. Plymp- 
ton Priory received great benefactions 
from Baldwin de Redvers, Earl of 
DevoWy and others; and became at 
last the richest monastic establish- 
ment in the county, exceeding even 
the Benedictine monastery at Tavis- 
tock in its yearly revenue. This, at 
the Dissolution, was 912Z. The seal 
displayed the Blessed Virgin with 
the Divine Infant seated on her lap, 
and bearing a hawk, hooded and 
belled, on her wrist — a mark of feu- 
dal dignity. Great part of the ground 
on which the town of Plymouth 
stands belonged to this monastery, 
and Plymouth itself owed much to 
the connection. (See p. 115.) Great 
personages arriving there were re- 
ceived and harboured at the Priory, 
the Black Prince among them. The 
existing Churoh of St. Mary stood iso- 
lated in what was the churchyard of 
the canons. It served doubtless as the 
parish ch. The great ch. of the 
Augustinians has altogether vanished. 
In it were buried the founder, Bp. 
Warehoast, who, weary of the world 
and blind, retired here to die ; his 
nephew, Bobt. Warelwaat, also Bp. of 
Exeter ; and some of the Courtenays. 
Of the monastio buildings there are 
more remains than is generally sup- 
posed. They stand behind the exist- 
ing ch., near the stream of the Tory 
brook. The refectory, with its under- 
croft or cellar, remains nearly perfect. 
The undercroft is Norm., with a door- 
way, of which the caps, side-shafts, 
and outer arch-moulding are slightly 
enriched. This may well be part of 
Warelwast*s work. The dimensions 
are 61 ft. 6 in. by 14 ft. Above this 
cellar ^which is vaulted in stone) is 
the refectory, of E. Eng. date, with 
windows, roof, and fireplace. jE. of 
the refectory is the kitohen,ja de- 
tached building of the 15th cant, in 
a tolerably perfect state. Thi ) posi- 
tion of the Priory mill is in( licated 
by a modem structure, on the site of 
the former. The orchard wh ich ad- 
joins is said to be the oldest i n Eng- 
land, but the same is asserted of the 
orchard at Buckland Abbey, t ud the 
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Many of the houses in Plympton 
bear the stamp of age» and some pro- 
ject on arches like those of Totnes. 
Plympton Honse, a large mansion 
so caUed, was built by the Bt. Hon. 
George Treby in the reign of Q. 
Anne, and is now a Lunatic Asylum. 
The venerable Onildhall is marked 
on the front with the date 1696, and 
was formerly enriched with a portrait 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, by himself, 
now at Silverton. (See p. 34.) It 
was presented to the corporation by 
the artist on his being elected mayor 
of his native town (a circumstance, 
says Cotton, which he declared gave 
him more pleasure than any other 
honour he had received during his 
life), and was disgracefully sold by 
the Reformed Corporation to the 
3rd Earl of Egremont for 150Z. Mr. 
Alcock, vicar of Cornwood, addressed 
the painter in the following distich : 



matter is somewhat doubtful. Cider 
is supposed to have been introduced 
into Devon by the Cistercians. There 
is abundant evidence, however, that 
it was the ordinary drink of the la- 
bourers on the manor of Axmouth (at 
that time the property of Benedic- 
tines) as early as the year 1286. 
Fragments of the great ch. and of 
the cloisters are to be seen built into 
modern walls and hedges. 

[I m. S.E. of Plympton St. Mary 
is Pljrmpton St. Maurice ^ (pop. 
1,139) or Plympton Earl (comme- 
morative of its Norm, lords, the 
Earls of Devon), an old Stan- 
nary and borough town (under 
charter granted by Baldwin de 
Bedvers in 1241, and confirmed by 
Edw. I. and later monarchs down to 
Will, and Mary), returned M.P.'s 
from the 23rd of Edw. I. to the time of 
theBeform Bill, among them William 
Strode, one of the **5 members" 
whom Chas. I. tried to seize. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds was born here July 
16, 1723. It contains the ruin of a 
Castle built by Richard de Redvers 
(Ist Earl of Devon), and surrendered 
by his son Baldwin, who built the 
keep (some fragments of which re- 
main) to King Stephen (see the Qesta 
Stephani, which describes the valley 
of Plympton as one of the richest in 
the county). There was some skir- 
mishing around it in the time of 
King John; and — to step at once 
over 4 centuries— it was the head- 
quarters of Prince Maurice during 
the siege of Plymouth, 1643. In the 
following year it was taken by the 
Earl of Essex. The extensive site 
of the ancient building is encom-- 
passed by a moat, and now forms an 
agreeable promenade ; a fragment of 
circular wall crowning a mound 
which commands a view of the town 
and of the neighbouring hills. The 
antiquary may speculate on a singu- 
lar hollow, which runs through this 
wall, and may remind him of those 
in the Scottish " duns," or Pictish 
towers. Stukely describes a similar 
hollow in the wall of Exeter Castle. 



**Laudat Romanos Baphaelem, Graccus 
Apellem 
Plympton Reynolden jactat, utrique 
parem." 

But the new-made mayor would not 
allow the lines to be inscribed, as 
was desired, on the back of the por- 
trait. Sir Joshua desired that it 
might be hung in a good situation, 
and the corporation told him that it 
had been placed between 2 old por- 
traits, which acted as a foil, and set 
it off to advantage. It afterwards 
turned out that these old portraits 
had been painted by Sir Joshua him- 
self before he went to Italy. The 
Orammsr-Bchool, of which his father 
was master, was erected about the 
year 1664, and restd. in 1870; it 
contains a portrait of Sinr Joshua. It 
is a quaint old building with high 
roof, portico, and piazza, and well 
accords with the time-worn granite 
ch. and castle adjoining it. It was 
founded and endowed, 1658, by Sergt. 
Maynard, one of the trustees of es- 
tates left to charitable purposes by 
Elize Hele, Esq., of Fardel. The 
schoolroom, 63 ft. long, is lighted 
E. and W. by large Perp., and N 
and S. by square-headed window 
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2 shields on the wall bear the arms 
of Maynard and Hele. Below is an 
arcade or cloister, with a long range 
of granite columns, the subject of 
one of Beynolds's earliest attempts at 
a perspective drawing. Besides Sir 
Joshua^ James Northcote, R.A.^ Sir 
Charles Eastlake, and Benjamin 
Haydon^ the painter, were educated 
at this school. 

The house in which Sir Joshtia 
was bom closely adjoined the gram- 
mar-school. A new scheme for the 
management of the school was issued 
by the Charity Commissioners in 
1868, appointing a body of working 
trustees. Under their superintend- 
ence the old master's house — a loctis 
sacer in the eyes of all lovers of art 
— was removed, and a new one 
erected, at a right angle with the 
school, which displays the frontage 
of the latter, with its cloister and 
granite columns, to great advantage. 
The school itself is now flourishing 
and efficient; and it has been sug- 
gested that a very fitting memorial 
of Sir Joshua would be the append- 
ing to it of one or more exhibitions 
(not to be unconnected with art), 
which might be carried to either 
university. It may be hoped that 
some such design will be carried into 
effect. 

The Church (restd. 1879) was origi- 
nally a chapel appendant to the 
Priory of Plympton St. Mary, Origi- 
nally ded. to St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, it was rebuilt in 1440, and Bp, 
Lacy in 1446 granted an indulgence 
to all true penitents who should assist 
in the erection of the tower of the 
parochial chapel or curacy of St. 
Thomas of Plympton. It was re- 
dedicated to St. Maurice in the reign 
of Hen. VIII.] 

[In the neighbourhood of these 2 
towns of Plympton are the seats of 
Chaddlewood (G.W. C. Soltau Symons, 
Esq., J.P.) ; Hemerdon House (Bev. 
G. L. Woolcombe) ; Hewnham Park 
(Miss Strode); andElfordleigh (Mrs. 
Stooks) . The line of a Eoman Eoad, the 
branch of the Icenhilde which passed 
' ^-^ Cornwall, is indicated by the 



names of Darkstree Lane and Bidge- 
way. The parish road which runs 
from the rly. stat. at Plympton to 
Plym Bridge, and thence to Tamer- 
ton, is part of the same ancient way.l 

[The scenery at Plym Bridge (1| m. 
from Plympton St. Mary) is wooded 
and picturesque. Among the woods 
rt. is Boringdon, an ancient manor 
which has belonged to the Parkers 
(the family of which the Earl of 
Morley is head) since the time of 
Elizabeth ; it was long their resi- 
dence and gives a title to the earl's 
eldest son. (See p. 126.)] 

Starting again from Plympton, the 
rly. leaves the hills for a broad flat 
valley, bounded 1. by the woods of 
Saltram (Earl of Morley) (p. 126). 
It crosses the narrow head of the 
Laira Estuary, and runs along its 
margin. In the distance is seen the 
iron Laira Bridge of 5 arches (an 
early work of the late engineer, J. M. 
Bendell)f and as this vanishes from 
the view the line enters a deep cut- 
ting, passes through a tupnel to 
the little stat. at Mutley.f and then 
in about J m. reaches the Worth 
Bead Stat, (joint stat. for G. W. Ely. 
and S. W. Bly.)» aiid thence on to 
the Terminus at Millbay, 

52| m. from Exeter and 246| m. 
from London. As the train rushes 
through the suburbs, the traveller 
will observe to the rt. the cemetery, 
with its two chapels for Churchmen 
and Dissenters. 

PLYMOUTH.^ (Pop. 84,252.) 
STOITEHOTTSE.J?^ (Pop. 15,398.) 
BEVONPOBT.-V- (Pop., including 
Stoke, 64,848.) 

These 3 maritime towns of the 
West, situated on the shore of a 
noble harbour, at a part of the Chan- 
nel the most convenient for a war- 
station and for the purposes of com- 
merce, and in a country rich both in 
minerals and agricultural produce, 
have long occupied a high place in 
public estimation, and are among the 
most thriving of all the towns in 
Great Britain. So rapid, indeed, 
has been their growth that the 
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3 are now joined together, as one 
grand focus of trade and naval and 
military preparation. 

The 3 towns, chiefly consisting 
of military and naval estahlishments 
and their dependencies, have spread 
themselves around the Five Creeks of 
the sea forming the harhour. 

OEVONFOET on the W., on the 
shore of Hamoaze, the estuary of the 
Tamar, contains the Dockyard and 
Steamyard of Keyham, the large 
Military Barracks and Ut. Wise, oc- 
cupying the S. end of the promon- 
tory, united hy a bridge with 

STOVEHOTTSEinthe centre, which 
includes the Eoyal Victualling Yard 
and the Marine Barracks, a huge 
edifice. 

PLYMOITTH on the E. has the Hoe 
and the Citadel, on the shore of the 
Catwater, the estuary of the Plym ; 
and behind to the N. the commercial 
and business town, chief civic build- 
ings, churches, and best shops, also 
the Conunercial Docks. 

The chief points of interest for 
the visitor at Plymouth are— the 
Citadel; the Hoe; St. Andrew's 
Chiirch and Charles' Church ; a few 
old houses in the town ; the Guild- 
hall ; the AthensBum ; and the Public 
Library. If the stranger first visits 
the Citadel, walking round the ram- 
parts, he will obtain, besides a mag- 
nificent view, a clear notion of the 
position of the town and of its 2 
harbours — Hamoaze and Catwater. 

The Citadel occupies the E. end 
of the Hoe, and commands the 
entrance of the Catwater and Sutton 
Pool. The first defensive work at 
Plymouth seems to have been a 
castle at the entrance of Sutton 
Pool, built apparently by Edmund 
Stafford, Bp. of Exeter (1395-1419). 
It has entirely disappeared ; but the 
site is partly marked by the Bar- 
liican quays adjoining the Pool. 
The frequent French attacks had 
rendered such a stronghold neces- 
sary; and the town, after its erec- 
tion, was gradually walled toward 
the sea. In 1592 a fort was con- 
stmeted on the Hoe. The present 



Citadel was erected in the reign of 
Chas. n., not only as a defence to 
the town, but "as a check to the 
rebellious spirits of the neighbour- 
hood " ; and consists of 3 regular 
bastions, with 2 intermediate ones, 
and the necessary works and rave- ' 
lins. The entrance is on the N. side 
by 2 sculptured gateways with draw- 
bridges (and a sallyport), which ad- 
mit the stranger to a spacious espla- 
nade, adorned by a statue of Geo. II. 
in the costume of a Boman warrior. 
On the S. side is a lower fort built 
upon the rocks and intended to de- 
fend the Sound. The most interest- 
ing part of the citadel is the walk 
round the ramparts, f m. long ; from 
thence are obtained delightful and 
varied views, with a foreground of 
embrasures, massive wtJls, and 
cannon. 

The Citadel was the most impor- 
tant fortification at Plymouth until 
in 1860 a Boyal Commission recom- 
mended the erection of a chain of 
Forts enclosing the 3 towns, extend- 
ing from Tregantle W. to Staddon 
E. These have been completed, 
and cover 14 m. The forts of Tre- 
gantle, Scarsden, etc., are constructed 
to defend the Dockyards from a land 
attack in the direction of Falmouth, 
or from a landing on the coast at 
any point to the W. The N.E. 
« defences, from Saltash Bridge to 
Plympton— -viz. Forts Emesettle, 
Agaton, Knowles, Woodlands, Crown 
Hill, Bowden, Forder, Austin, Efford, 
and Laira — are protections from a 
land attack on the E. Forts Stad- 
don and Stamford, on the heights 
E. of the Sound, complete the land 
defences. The new sea defences con- 
sist of the Breakwater fort (seep. 121), 
Ficklecombe, and Bovisand ; Brake's 
Island, and Garden Battery. Visitors 
are admitted to the forts by leave 
from the Officer Commanding Boyal 
Engineers, or from the Officer in com- 
mand of the fort when occupied by 
troops. 

Plymouth Hoe (Sax. high ground 
— a place for watching or observa- 
tion) is justly celebrated as one 
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the most beantiful promenades in 
the kingdom. It consists of a high 
shoulder of rock, stretching from 
Mill Bay to the entrance of Sutton 
Pool, and constituting the sea-front 
of Plymouth. The view from it is 
unrivalled for variety. Mount Edge- 
cumte is seen W., and the long 
ridge of StaddonE. The Breakwater 
stretches in front. By aid of the 
map the spectator may hence distin- 
guish the many interesting features 
of the Sound, and on a clear day may 
look for the Eddystone Lightixonse 
in the waste of waters to the S.W. 
Plymouth Hoe has some legendary 
and historic associations. It is men- 
tioned in the " Faerie Queen " as the 
spot where, according to the legend, 
CorineuSy the companion of Bruttis 
of Troy, fought with the gigantic 
aborigines : 

" The Western Hogh, besprinkled with the 
gore 
Of mighty G-oemot, whom in stout fray 
Corineus conquer'd." 

Spenser, book ii. c. 10. 

Corineus was the ancestor of all 
Cornishmen. Hoe (or St. Nicholas 
Island below it) was the Iktis of 
Diodorus Sicultis, from which point 
of the English coast the ArmadawM 
first descried (the tradition runs 
that Sir Francis Drake and the other 
sea captains were playing bowls here 
when the news of the great fleet's 
approach was brought to them ; see 
the brilliant picture in Kingsley^s 
" Westward Ho t "). It was from the 
Hoe, too, that Smeaton watched the 
progress and the safety of his light- 
house on the Eddystone. " After a 
rough night at sea his sole thought 
was of his lighthouse. . . . There 
were still many who persisted in as- 
serting that no building erected of 
stone could possibly stand upon the 
Eddystone ; and again and again the 
engineer, in the dim grey of the morn- 
ing, would come out and peer through 
his telescope at his deep-sea lamp- 
post. Sometimes he had to wait long, 
until he could see a tall white pillar 
-^f spray shoot up into the air. Thank 
1! it was still safe. Then, as. 



the light grew, he Could disoem his 
building, temporary house and all, 
standing firm amidst the waters ; and, 
thus far satisfied, he could proceed 
to his workshops, his mind relieved 
for the day." * This interesting tower 
has been replaced by another, and is 
now rebuilt at the E. end of the Hoe 
upon the site of the old Trinity day 
mark. ^See p. 129.) On the other 
side of the promenade is the Armada 
Memorial, which was unveiled by 
H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, Oct. 
21, 1890, and near it is a fine statue 
of Sir Francis Drake, by the late 
Sir E, Boehm, B.A. 

Plymouth Churches and Public 
Buildings. 

St. Andrew's Church stands at the 
comer of Bedford St. It was rebuilt, 
like most of the Devon churches, 
during the Perp. period, and no part 
of the present structure is older tiian 
1430. The fine tower was built about 
1460, by " one Thomas Yogge, a mar- 
chant of Plymmouthe." The nave 
and aisles are low, and extend to the 
E. end, producing the usual West- 
country triple chancel, and giving a 
just idea of the church's great size. 
The ch. was thoroughly restd. in 1875 
under the direction of the late Sir 
O. Q. Scott, and contains some good 
modern work. It has a good peal of 
bells and pretty chimes. Into this 
ch., during service, the news was 
brought of the return of Sir Francis 
Drake from his voyage round the 
world, when all the congregation 
hastened to the pier to welcome him. 
Here Chas. II. touched for the 
king's evil ; and here Dr. Johnson in 
1762 listened to a sermon written 
expressly for his edification by Dr. 
Zachary Mudge. Chantrey's fine bust 
of this vicar of St. Andrew's is 
at the end of the S. aisle. The 
bust was taken from a portrait by 
Reynolds, The body of Admiral 
Blake (who died as he was entering 
Plymouth Sound, Aug. 17, 1667) was 
embalmed at Plymouth, and his 

* See Smiles* Lives of the Engineers, 
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heart lies bnried in this ch. *'by the 
Mayor's seat doore.'* Among other 
monninentB, remark those of Sir 
John Skelton, Lieut.-Governor of 
Plymouth, 1672 ; Dr. Woolcombe (d. 
1822), by Westmacott ; Mrs. Eosdew, 
by Chantrey ; and a tablet in the 
S. aisle for Charles Mathews the 
comedian, who died at Plymouth in 
1836. 

Charles' Chnr«h is said to have been 
begun in 1641. Westcote, however, 
who died in 1637, mentions a " fair, 
large, spacious ch., which some time 
appertained to the priory of Plymp- 
ton." Nor is the date usually as- 
signed to its erection easily recon- 
cilable with its excellent Gothic work. 
Is it not possible that the old prioiy 
ch. (which is kno\7n to have stood 
in this quarter), having after the 
Dissolution fallen into decay, was 
repaired about the middle of the 17th 
cent., the old Gothic work being 
retained and the walls faced with the 
Plymouth limestone which we now 
see, and consecrated by Bp. Seth 
Ward in the name of King Charles^ 
"the Martyr "in 1664? 

The 3 E. windows are Deo., the 
others and the arcades Perp. Remark 
the light and elegant spire. In 1889 
the N. and S. galleries were taken 
down and the ch. restd. 

TheB. C. ** pro-Cathedral" (opened 
for public worship 1858, consecrated 
1880) in Cecil St. makes, with its 
surrounding buildings, a picturesque 
group. It is of E. Eng. character, 
from the designs of Hanson, of Clifton. 
The tower and spire are 205 ft. in 
height ; the stained W. window com- 
memorates Bishop Vaughan's 25th 
year of consecration. The Indepen- 
dents have built a large and striking 
chapel, called Sherwell Chapel, in the 
Tavistock Kd. Out of the town, on 
the brow of Townsend Hill, is the 
Western College (Independent), de- 
signed by Hine, and very good. 

df ancient baildings in Plymouth, 
besides the churches, there are few 
relics. There is a fine double-gabled 
Elixabethan house in Votte St., with 
a projecting canopy over the lower 



windows, and several in the adjoining 
St. Andrew's St., abd in New St. and 
Higher St. 

Grouping with St. Andrew's Ch. 
is the OuUdhall, the finest modern 
building in Plymouth, designed by 
Norman and Hine, and opened by the 
Prince of Wales in 1874. It is laid 
out in 2 blocks. In the S. are the 
Guildhall and Police Courts ; in the 
N. the Council Chamber and Muni- 
cipal Offices. The great tower at the 
S.W. corner is nearly 200 ft. high. 
The hall, which is the largest in the 
west of England, consists of a nave 
146 ft. long and 58 ft. wide, and 
70 ft. high, with aisles. The stained- 
glass windows represent subjects 
from local history. They are by 
Heaton and Butler^ and Fouracre 
and Watson, The 2 finest are those 
known as the " Siege Window " by 
the latter, and the " Armada Window ' ' 
by the former firm. The " Siege Win- 
dow " was the result of a subscription 
made for the purpose by the descen- 
dants of both parties engaged in the 
siege of Plymouth during the great 
rebellion. On the pinnacle of the 
central range of offices is a statue of 
Sir Francis Drake, by a local artist. 

The fine large organ was built by 
Willis, at a cost of about 2,5002. 

There are a few pictures worth 
notice, including a portrait of Geo. IV. 
when Begent, by Hoppner, and a half- 
length of Sir Francis Drake, in black, 
with a large ruff, and a medallion 
bearing the profile of Elizabeth. It 
is dated 1694 — setat. 53— the year 
before his death. There is a poetical 
inscription, part of which runs — 

*' Great Drake, whose shippe about the world's 

wide waste 
In three years did a golden girdle cast ; 
Who with fresh streams refresht this towne 

that first. 
Though kist with waters, yet did pine for 

thirst; 
Who both a Pilot and a Magistrate 
Steered in Ws tume the Shippe of Ply- 

mouthe's state." 

The allusions are to the leat of water 
which Drake introduced (see p. 107' 
and to his year of mayoralty (158? 
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when he set up a compass on the 
Hoe. 

Three maces belonging to the bo- 
rongh date from the reign of Queen 
Anne. The ** Union Cup," of silver 
gilt, is dated 1635, and was the gift 
of John White, of London, haber- 
dasher, to the mayor and his breth- 
ren, " to drink crosse one to the other 
at their feastes and meetynges." 
HawkinSf Drakes and Baleigh may 
have " drunk crosse '* from this cup. 
The Old Guildhall, Whimple St., 
in which Ccmmng on receiving the 
freedom of the town, delivered one of 
his most famous speeches — that in 
which he so vividly paints the rising 
into life and action of a man-of-war 
at rest in Plymouth Sound — has been 
altered and adapted for the purposes 
of a Free Library, for which it is now 
used. 

The Eoyal Hotel in Lockyer St., 
part of a huge structure, with 2 por- 
ticoes, classical and "Ionic," was 
erected by the corporation, 1811-18, 
at a cost of 60,000i^. It comprises an 
inn, a theatre, and assembly-rooms, 
and is situated in a good position at 
the end of George St., and con- 
veniently near the rly. and the Hoe. 
The Clock Tower, in the open space 
in George St., near the Koyal 
Hotel, was built by the corporation 
in 1862. The clock was the gift of 
Mr. W. Derry. 

The Athenffium (close to theBoyal 
Hotel) was built in 1818-19 by the 
members of the Plymouth Institu- 
tion. The style is Doric. It has a 
valuable library and museum, casts 
from the Elgin Marbles, and some 
pictures. The hall of the building is 
generally used as a lecture-room, but 
occasionally for the exhibition of 
paintings and sculpture by native 
artists. In the museum are roots of 
a tree which were found in a bog on 
Dartmoor. The Nat. Hist. Soc. in 
Union St. has been incorporated 
with the Athenaeum ; and their 
Uuseum contains some collections 
(especially one of the local fish) of 
■ ^est. Here too have been depo- 
iy Mr. C. Spence Bate the very 



remarkable antiquities of bronze 
discovered in an ancient cemetery at 
Oreston. (See p. 126.) They consist 
of fibulae, smaJl knives, bracelets, 
fragments of pottery, and (most 
noticeable) a bronze mirror, wi^ en- 
graved scrolls on the back — a speci- 
men of the utmost rarity, since only 
3 of similar character are known.* 
The mirrors remind us of those which 
appear on the mysterious sculptured 
stones in Scotland. 

The Proprietary and Cottonian. 
Library (Cornwall St.) now con- 
tains the Cottonian collection of books 
and MSS., prints and drawings, paint- 
ings, bronzes, and other works of art. 
These were presented to- the town in 
1852, by the late Wm. Cotton, Esq., 
of Highland House, Ivy Bridge. The 
drawings include nearly 300 original 
sketches by old Italian, French, 
Dutch, and other masters. Among 
the paintings are 3 portraits by Bey- 
noldSi respectively of himself, hia 
father, andliis youngest sisterFrances. 
The Cottonian collections are open 
free every Mon. ; on other days by 
application to the Librarian. 

Plymouth possesses the oldest 
Uechanics' Institute in the country, 
established in 1825. The present 
building (-4. Norman^ architect) was 
completed in 1852, with its lecture- 
hall capable of holding 1,000 per- 
sons. Its library, with which the 
Civil and Military Library, formerly 
in Ker St., has been amalgamated, 
contains over 10,000 vols. 

Plymouth and Devonport are sup- 
plied with excellent water by leats 
or streams, conveyed by artificial 
channels from Dartmoor. The Ply- 
mouth leat winds along the hills, at 
a gentle inclination, a course of about 
17 m., and flows into a reservoir in 
the N. suburb, from which it is dis- 
tributed. The inhabitants long sup- 
posed that they owed this important 
benefit to the munificence of Sir 
Francis Drake. This, however, was 
an error; but, although the work 
was not undertaken at his expense, 

^ Described by Mr. Spence Bate in the 
ArcJueologiOj vol. xl., where they are figured. 
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it was mainly through his exertions 
that it was carried out (1591). Be- 
cent investigations have shown that, 
daring the time Sir Francis Drake 
was Member for Bossiney (Cornwall), 
an Act was introduced to enable the 
corporation to construct the leat, and 
Sir Francis vf VLB one of the members 
of a Select Committee in connection 
with it, to which Mr. Edgcumbe, M.P. 
for Liskeard, and others,also belonged. 
The Boyal assent was given to the 
Bill, March 29, 1586. That Sir 
Francis undertook the conduct of 
the work is certain, and also that he 
received 2001. for carrying it out, and 
an additional 1002. to pay compensa- 
tion for land — in modem currency 
about 1,5002. The completion of the 
work was attended with public re- 
joicings, and the stream, on its arri- 
val, welcomed by the firing of can- 
non ; the mayor and members of the 
corporation, attired in full dress, 
going out to meet it, and accom- 
panying it in procession as it flowed 
into the town. The country-people, 
however, give another version of its 
first introduction ; for they say that 
the inhabitants, or rather the laun- 
dresses, being sorely distressed for 
water, Sir Francis Drake called for 
his horse, and, riding into Dartmoor, 
searched about until he had found a 
very fine spring, when he bewitched 
it with magical words, and, starting 
away on the gallop, the stream fol- 
lowed his horse's heels into the town. 
Plymouth leat is derived from the 
river Meavy, about a mile above 
Sheepstor bridge ; that of Devonport 
from springs N. of Princetown. 
Beservoirs have also been constructed 
at Enackersknowle and on Hartley 
Hill, which is laid out as a public 
pleasure-ground. The source of the 
Plymouth leat is annually visited by 
the mayor and corporation, who there 
drink in water " to the pious memory 
of Sur Francis Drake," and then in 
wine, " May the descendants of him 
who brought us water never want 
wine." An enormous reservoir is in 
process of construction by damming 
the Meavy, which when finished will 



be over 1 m. long, J m. wide, and at 
the bottom end 75 ft. deep, completely 
burying Sheepstor bridge. 

Sutton Pool, the harbour of Ply- 
mouth, is the property of the Duchy 
of Cornwall, but leased to a com- 
pany. The entrance is 90 ft. wide, 
between piers called the Barbican. 

Mill Bay, on the W. of Plymouth 
Hoe, is a larger harbour than Sutton 
Pool, and so deep that vessels . of 
3,000 tons may lie close to the pier 
at low water. The Plymouth Chreat 
Western Dock Company purchased 
both pier and harbour, and construc- 
ted from the designs of the late J. 
E. Brunei^ at the head of the bay, the 
Great Western Bocks, of which the 
basin has an area of 14 acres and a 
depth of 22 ft., and iron gates 80 ft. in 
width. These docks are connected 
with the G.W. Bly.'s stat., and are 
now the property of that rly. company. 

STONEHOTTSE derives its name 
from a house " of stone, built by one 
Joel," who held the manor in the 
reign of Hen. UI. From the Stone- 
house family it passed through the 
Dumford family to that of Edgcumbe. 
It contains those important Govern- 
ment establishments, the Victnalling 
Yard, the Kaval Hospital, and the 
Marine Barracks. 

The Boyal William Victnalling 
Yard, designed by the late Sir John 
Bennie, occupies a tongue of land 
between the Sound and Hamoaze, 
and was completed in 1835 at a cost 
of 1,500,0002. It extends over 14 
acres, 6 of which were recovered from 
the sea, and consists of a quadrangu- 
lar pile of buildings, and of spacious 
quays or terraces, fronted by a sea- 
wall 1,500 ft. in length. The entrance 
from Stonehouse is by a bold and 
sculptured Archway, surmounted by 
a statue of Will. IV. On the ad- 
joining hill is a stone reservoir, sup- 
plied with water from the Plymouth 
leat, and calculated to contain 6,000 
tons. (To provide against the failure 
of the leat, a second reservoir has 
been excavated at Long Boom, in i+ 
vicinity; and a third at Bovisai 
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opposite the eastern end of the Break- 
water.) The building presents a triple 
frontage, of which the most imposing 
is that faoing Mount Wise. This 
consists of a central pile, surmounted 
by a clock-tower, and of 2 detached 
wings ; the entire range of buildings 
being constructed of granite and 
limestone, and roofed with a frame- 
work of iron. The rt. wing of this 
frontage is appropriated to the corn 
and baking department, the 1. to the 
cooperage, and the central part to the 
purposes of a general storehouse. 
The abundance of the articles here in 
waiting for consumers is very great, 
but not so large as formerly, owing 
to reductions of the establishment. 
The buildings opposite Mt. Edgcumbe 
are called the Clarence Stores ; and 
on this side, at Bevil's Point (Devil 
is said to be a corruption of Duval^ 
the name of a Huguenot refugee who 
settled on the spot), are the Govern- 
ment stairs, Coastgniard Stat., and 
Battery of the E.N. Beserve. From 
this Point a pleasing view is obtained 
over Drake's Island, Mt. Edgcambe, 
and up Hamoaze. 

With respect to the interior, it is 
impossible to enumerate all its won- 
derful contents. Steam is used in 
every department. It does the work 
of 1,000 bakers, and exhibits wonder- 
fully rapid and delicate manipulation. 
The following departments may be 
mentioned as most deserving of 
notice: The Bakehouse, in which 
powerful engines grind the corn, 
knead the dough, and spread it ready 
to be cut into biscuits, and where a 
sack of flour is prepared for removal 
to the oven in 2\ min. — The Cooper- 
age, in which casks and water-tanks 
are constructed, andkept by thousands 
in readiness to be shipped. — The 
Stores of provisions, bedding, clothes, 
books, etc., where the stranger will 
acquire definite notions with re- 
gard to the expense of supporting a 
large body of men.— The Slaughter- 
house, so contrived that the cov^ de 
grdce may on an emergency be given 
ice to 70 or 80 head of cattle, but 
'-'oh 12 bullocks per diem is the 



average number sacrificed on the 4 
days of the week to which the busi- 
ness is limited. Contiguous to the 
slaughter-house are the Weighing- 
house, theBeef-house, and a Vegetable- 
store. The W. part of the yard has 
been given up to the Naval Ordnance 
Department^ and contains repairing' 
shops, armoury (including about 500 
machine guns), and every conceivable 
kind of ordnance stores. The Quajrt 
are furnished with cranes of enormous 
power. Near the Victualling Yard is 
the headland of Western Xing, on 
which is a redoubt. A gravel walk 
with seats, commanding views over 
the Sound, Drake's Island, Mt. 
Edgcumbe, and Hamoaze, leads 
from the principal entrance of the 
Victualling Yard round the little 
bay by this fort to the Devil's Point. 
At the E. end of this walk is the Earl 
of Mount Edgcumbe's Winter Villa 
— a large house, with arrangements 
for securing a southern " climate '* 
for invalids, and near it another fort 
at Eastern King Point. (A pleasant 
way to reach the Dockyards is to 
take a boat from Admiral's Hard, 
Stonehonse, to Queen's Steps, Mt. 
Wise. Or ihe ferry may be taken from 
the Hard to Cremill, for Mount 
Edgcumbe (see p. 121). 

The Eoyal Naval Hospital is a 
large building, conspicuous in the N. 
of Stonehonse, and occupies an area of 
24 acres. It dates from the French 
war (1762), and can accommodate 
nearly 1,000 patients. 

The Boyal Marine Barracks are 
situated in Dumford St., Stonehonse, 
and, originally built in 1784, have 
been much enlarged. They are now 
capable of accommodating 1,500 men. 
The mess-room is one of the finest in 
England, and contains a good portrait 
of Will. IV. The celebrated band 
of this division plays every Sat. 
afternoon on the Plymouth Hoe, but 
in the Plymouth Guildhall during 
winter, and occasionally in the mess- 
room. Visitors and friends are ad- 
mitted by tickets from the officers. 

DEVONFOET is the youngest of the 
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3 great towns. The principal part of 
it is of recent growth, but the heart 
of the place dates from the reign of 
Will, in., when the dockyard was 
first established. The town is situ- 
ated within the old parish of Stoke 
Samerel, the ch. of which is near the 
military hospital (see p. 114) ; and be- 
fore the formation of the dockyard 
there were hardly 20 houses in the 
parish, the most important being a 
" fair mansion " built by the lord of 
the manor. Sir Thomas Wise, about 
the year 1620, on the eminence still 
known as Mt. Wise. The importance 
of Hamoaze as a harbour had been 
recognised by Raleigh; and when 
Chas. n. visited Plymouth in 1677 
it was. with the object of either im- 
proving 2 small repairing-yards 
which then existed in Catwater, or of 
forming a new yard in Hamoaze. 
This was not done, however, until 
after the accession of Will. III. ; 
and the new establishment was long 
regarded with great jealousy and dis- 
like by the inhabitants of Plymouth. 
" Devonport is the youngest but one 
of the great naval arsenals of this 
country. Woolwich, the oldest (closed 
1869), was of some extent in 1509 ; 
and Deptford (also closed 1869) was 
established in 1513; Portsmouth 
originated not long subsequently, also 
in the reign of Hen. VHI.; Chatham 
under Elizabeth, in 1558; next 
came Sheemess in the time of Chas. 
XL ; then Devonport ; and finally 
Pembroke — established at Milford 
Haven in 1790, and removed to its 
present position in 1810."* The 
dockyard alone now covers more 
than 70 acres, and the Government 
establishments connected with the 
town occupy in all about 350 acres. 
The town of course grew up in con- 
nection with the dockyard, and at 
the back of it. Until 1820 it was 
known as "Dock," or "Plymouth 
Bock," but in that year the name 
of the town was changed to Devon- 
port by Royal charter. It should 
be remarked, however, that the 

• See "Worth's Historji of Devonport, 



dockyard itself was called "Ply- 
mouth Yard " until 1843 ; in which 
year the Queen visited the town, and 
granted a request that the yard should 
thenceforth be known by its proper 
name. From the middle of last 
cent., Devonport has steadily in- 
creased in importance and extent; 
and whereas the rateable value of the 
parish in 1760 did not reach 4,000Z., 
in 1891 it was 110,3022. The supply 
of water for the growing population 
was at first a diflSculty. The cor- 
poration of Plymouth refused to grant 
aid from their leat. So important 
was a good rainfall in those early 
days, that the saying arose: "A 
Plymouth rain is a Dock fair." It 
was not until 1795 that a leat, bring- 
ing water from Dartmoor (derived 
from the Blackbrook, an affluent of 
the Dart), was cut for the separate 
supply of Devonport. Devonport did 
not return members to Parliament 
until after the Reform Act of 1832. 

The Dockyard is of course the 
most interesting object in Devon- 
port; Keyham Yard maybe regarded 
as part of it. Other places and 
buildings to be noticed are Mt. 
Wise, the Town Hall, and the 
Public Free Library. 

Dockyard. 

For visitors the hours of admit- 
tance are at 10, 11 a.m., 2, 3, and 
4 P.M. ; the yard is closed from 12 
to \ past 1, except on Sat., when 
the whole of the naval establish- 
ments are closed at noon in smnmer, 
and 12:45 in winter. 

These extensive yards embody 
every facility for the building and 
fitting out of modern war-ships, and 
employ nearly 5,000 hands, the wages 
paid annually to artificers at Devon- 
port and Keyham amounting to 
330,000Z. 

The 2 yards, with the Gun Wharf 
which divides them, cover an extent 
of ground along the shore of Hamo- 
aze of about 170 acres. 

The Admiralty have purchased *- 
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whole of the land from Eeyham to 
Weston Mill Lake, and plans have 
been prepared and are about to be 
put into execution, which will place 
Devonport in the highest rank as a 
naval station. The project includes 
the construction of a magnificent 
basin of 36 acres, with a tidal basin 
of 8 acres, together with 2 docks, 700 
ft. Ibng, one 500 ft. long, and a lock 
entrance 700 ft. long, which can be 
utilised as a dock on emergency ; 
this docking accommodation is un- 
equalled in any similar establishment 
in the world. 

The yards have a frontage to the 
Hamoaze of 1,800 yds. of wharf wall 
constructed of masonry, and on all 
other sides are bounded by very high 
walls. 

All British subjects are permitted 
by the regulations to make a tour of 
the establishments under the guid- 
ance of a policeman ; all foreigners 
must obtain a permit from the Lords 
of the Admiralty. 

The entrance and approach to the 
working parts of the yard are pictu- 
resque; on the rt. are the Police- 
offices, after which the visitor passes 
the Chapel and the Muster and Pay- 
Offices. The muster-room is in the 
rear of the pay-office : here the men 
take up and put down their tickets as 
a check on entering and leaving the 
yard; in the iron shed under the 
pay-office they are paid weekly. 

The wages amount to over 6,000Z. 
per week, yet the arrangements are 
so complete that each man is paid 
individually, and the whole process 
is effected in less than 20 min. The 
Admiral Superintendent and several 
of the principal officers are present 
during the payment. After passing 
these buildings the tour is continued 
to the 1., down a paved avenue along 
the front of the Terrace (the resi- 
dences of the dockyard authorities), 
to a flight of steps which lead at 
once into the working parts of the 
yard. The visitor will there find 
himself surrounded by works of great 
magnitude, and machinery of mar- 
vellous ingenuity. 



Principal objects of the Dockyard. 

The North Dock (No. 4) was exca- 
vated from the solid rook in 1789, for 
the reception of vessels with their 
masts standing ; its dimensions are — 
length 263 ft. 4 in., width of entrance 
64 ft. 8 in., depth over sill at high 
water 20 ft. Greo. III. visited the yard 
while this dock was in progress, and, 
" observing that the planned dimen- 
sions had been exceeded, asked the 
reason why. The reply was, that the 
dock had been designed to take the 
longest vessels then in the English 
fleet — ^the Qiieen Charlotte andBoycU 
George ; but tiiat, as the French were 
building at Toulon a much larger 
ship than either, the dock had been 
altered for her reception. Oddly 
enough, this impudent bit of brag 
was justified by the result, that very 
ship, the Commerce de Marseille, 120 
guns, and 2,747 tons, being the first 
that entered the dock in question." ^ 

A dock of this character is now 
seldom used except for gunboats, and 
other small craft of a modem fleet. 

Next is No. 3 Dock, the most recent 
in Devonport yard, built in 1877-80 ; 
it is 416 ft. 6 in. long, and 94 ft. 
wide at the entrance ; it is built en- 
tirely of Cornish granite, and has an 
arcade of the same material on each 
side for the purpose of enabling 
cranes to plumb various parts of the 
ships when in dock. The method of 
closing this dock should also be no- 
ticed; it is effected by a ship-shaped 
caisson which is floated into a groove 
and ballasted with water. (Nos. 1 
and 2 docks are closed by gates.) On 
the S. side of it is No. 2 Dock, 415 ft. 
6 in. long, and 73 ft. wide at its en- 
trance, and constructed on the site of 
the double dock (built in 1717 and 
1773). 

Some idea of the difference between 
the requirements now and 100 years 
ago may be gathered from the fact 
that the new dock is longer than 
the united length of the two former 
docks, each of which had accommo- 
dated line-of -battle ships, and there 

> Bee Worth's ffistory qf Devonport^ 
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are now many ships in the navy 
which cannot be docked in No. 2. 

The building surmounted by the 
picturesque Clock Tower is devoted 
to manufacturing joiners' fittings for 
the cabins etc. of ships. 

Beyond No. 2 Dock are the Basin 
(with a circumferencQ of 355 yds., 
and a depth of 3^ to 7^ fath.), and 
the Basin Dock. 

The Basin was reconstructed in 
1854, and is used for fitting etc. small 
vessels. Here also are steam kilns, 
in which planks to be curved are 
steam-boiled ; and on the south side 
of the Basin Dock massive buildings 
in masonry will be observed; these 
are filled with stores of every descrip- 
tion for the equipment of warships. 
Next the visitor will observe the 
Camber,* 60 ft. wide and 300 yds. 
long, which is used for the purpose 
of discharging stores of all description 
from small craft ; this work is expe- 
dited by hydraulic cranes of various 
powers made by Armstrong S Co. 
At the end of it is an incline, on 
which boats are hauled up for repair ; 
and at the higher end is a large 
Boat-shed over a pond, in which 
boats of all sizes are stored and re- 
paired, being lifted from the water 
into the store through a trapdoor in 
the floor, and carried to their allotted 
berths by travelling cranes. Here may 
be seen the application of the latest 
apparatus for safely and quickly 
lowering them from a ship's side. 

On the S. side of the Camber are 
the Smitheries, which have recently 
been reconstructed ; these buildings 
contain every facility for forging and 
otherwise manipulating iron and steel 
for shipbuilding purposes. 

The Saw-mills should next be 
visited, where the latest machinery 
for converting and planing wood may 
be inspected. 

Farther S. are the Inner and Outer 
Mast Ponds connected by a tunnel, 
having the Mast Honse between them. 

' Camber is the techn. name for "a small 
Tidal Basin in the Royal Yards for the con- 
venience of loading and discharging timber." 
To camber ii "to curve ship's planks" (see 
Smyth and Belcher's Sailor's Word-book). 



When warships were fully rigged, 
with wooden masts and yards, these 
ponds and buildings were a very busy 
centre, but since the introduction of 
iron and steel masts into the con- 
struction of warships, it is rather in 
the smitheries and fitting shops than 
the mast houses where the visitor 
must look for the preparation of the 
colossal masts, yards, and fighting 
tops which form such imposing. fea- 
tures of the modern ships. On either 
side of the outer pond are 5 Build- 
ing Slips protected from the weather 
by enormous sheds ; these should be 
inspected, as ships are always in pro- 
gress in some of them, and the 
whole of the machinery essential to 
work and shape the iron and steel 
can be seen at the head of these 
structures. Here the visitor may see 
the means in operation by which 
plate or bar iron and steel are sheared, 
drilled, punched, and planed. 

Flan^g the machinery shops last 
referred to is the Electrical Shop, 
where many ingenious appliances 
are at work for manufacturing elec- 
trical lighting plant. Here the dyna- 
mos are tested, and much of the most 
modem machhiery employed in mea- 
suring and verifying electrical cur- 
rents may be seen in operation. 

In the S.E. corner of the dockyard 
is King's Hill, an oasis in this hard- 
featured scene, and preserved from 
being levelled like the rest of the 
ground around it at the wish of 
Cteo. lU. when he visited Devonport. 
The round may be finished by a 
visit to the Bope Houses immediately 
E. of the Mast Pond— 2 buildings 
each 1,200 ft. long, where hemp ropes 
of nearly every description are made. 
The yarn is spun by machinery 
which has been erected at a great 
cost. There are about 230 spindles 
(driven by a powerful engine) at 
work, the whole of which are at- 
tended by girls, men only now being 
employed for laying up the yam into 
cables and ropes. 

This spinning of yarn lines and 
twine affords employment to about 68 
girls. They are placed in charge of 
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a matron, and every girl before pro- 
ceeding to work ^vests herself of 
snperfluous garments (for fear of 
accidents), appearing in a uniform 
consisting of a brown-holland gown 
and cap. The classes in which they 
are serving (and by which their pay 
is regulated) are indicated on the 
sleeve of the gown by red stripes. A , 
dining-room and lavatory are pro- 
vided. 

Admission is not given to this 
ropery except by permission of the 
Admiral Superintendent; but this 
should be obtained if possible, as at 
present this is one of the most inte- 
resting portions of the yard. 

Other objects of interest are the 
Engineer and Uillwright Depart- 
ment. Here again are lathes and 
other machines for manipulating 
iron. Among those for cutting wood 
are circular and segment saws, turn- 
ing lathes, and an instrument for 
cutting trenails. The machinery 
here, however, has been much di- 
minished since so much of the engi- 
neer's work has been done at Keyham 
Yard. 

The Mould Loft, where the lines of 
the ships are laid down, and where 
all the templates used in forming the 
complicated curves of ships are 
drawn, is an object of interest, but 
this can only be seen by express 
permission. 

N. of the Dockyard is the Gun 
Wharf (begun 1718, finished about 
1725; Sir John Vanburgh was the 
architect). This (entered from Queen 
Street) is a depdt for munitions of 
war. Implements of war are here 
grouped in formidable array, and a 
large store of small-arms is artis- 
tically arranged in the Armoury ; the 
naval ordnance depdt was erected 
in 1892. This wharf, which now 
occupies nearly 21 acres, has been en- 
larged, the old trench of some forti- 
fications to the N. being turned into 
a Camber, and a new factory finished 
in 1867. The wharf also contains 

"".cond Camber, Boat-slip and Boat- 
le and a Carriage Bepartment. 



Keyham Yard is so easily con- 
nected with Devonport Yard by rail- 
way that it may be considered an 
integral part of it, though it is sepa- 
rated from it by the Gun wharf. 
Ferry Eoad (whence the stm. ferry 
runs to Torpoint), and part of Horice 
Town. The 2 establishments are 
connected by a tunnel over J m. long, 
which was constructed at great cost. 

The railways above referred to 
intersect various parts of both yards, 
and are connected with the G. Wand 
L. & S. W. Rly. Companies, so that 
coals and stores generally can be 
delivered as required with great 
rapidity. Keyham Yard is devoted 
entirely to fitting out ships after 
they are launched, and in repairing 
and refitting them for recommission. 
No ships are built at Keyham ; on 
the other hand, the men at Devon- 
port yard are largely engaged in 
shipbuilding. 

The arrangement and character 
of the buildings at Keyham are very 
complete : they are substantially 
built, and are well suited to modern 
requirements. The yard, established 
by the late Lord Auckland when 
First Lord of the Admiralty in 1846, 
extends over more than 70 acres, to 
which will eventually be added about 
80 acres more (see ante)t and con- 
tains a fine Factory, where the ma- 
chinery and boilers are manufactured 
and placed in the hulls of ships after 
they have been launched from the 
Sister yard; here also the rigging 
and final finishing is carried out 
before ships are sent to sea in com- 
mission. 

Entering at the S.E. comer from 
William Street, we find 3 Looks 
(South, Uiddle, and Queen's), 116, 
101, and 137 yds. long respectively, all 
constructed of Cornish granite. N. of 
these Docks is the large Quadrangle, 
260 yds. long by 118 yds. wide, on the 
E. of which are the Erecting and 
Fitting Shops, Iron Foundry, and 
Millwrights' Shop, and on the N. the 
Boiler Shop, all erected from 1855 to 
1857. On the W. are extensive Store- 
houses built at the same period. 
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Facing the Hamoaze are the N. 
Sasin, 294 yds. by 149 yds., and the 
8. Basin, with a measurement all 
round of 794 yds. The 2 basins are 
connected, and the S. one oommuni- . 
cates with Hamoaze by means of a 
Look at its S.W. corner. The sides 
of the basins and docks are furnished 
with steam and hydraulic cranes of 
immense power for lifting boilers and 
other heavy weights into and out of 
ships, and hydraulic capstans for 
facilitating the docking and undock- 
ing of ships. The N. Basin is also pro- 
vided with one 80-ton and one 40- ton 
sheers, also 40, 30, and 12-ton cranes. 

The factory is well supplied with 
machinery of the best description, 
which is being added to year by year 
as improvements in mechanical 
science occur. **Thor," the great 
steam-hammer, deserves special at- 
tention. Outside the N.W. comer of 
the N. Basin is a Boat Basin. 

At the N. end of the yard is the 
B.N. Bngineers' Stndents' College, 
which contains a gymnasium, labora- 
tory, etc. ; it is here that the engineers 
of the Boyal Navy are trained and 
educated. This fine establishment 
was built in 1879, and is about to be 
considerably extended. 

Still farther to the N., near the boun- 
dary of the property acquired by the 
Admiralty, are the new Naval Bar- 
racks, a very fine collection of buildings 
capable of acconmiodating 1,000 men. 

The visitor should pass to the 
sea-wall and observe the Torpedo 
Schoolsliip Defiance^ the Indus Flag- 
iMp of the Admiral Superintendent, 
and the Training ships Impregnable 
and Lion ; the latter is really 2 ships, 
one being the old Implacable ; this 
ship has a peculiar history, and is, 
next to the Ftcwry, probably the 
most interesting ship afloat. She 
was originally named the Dugtiay 
Trouin 74, and formed part of the 
fleet under Admiral Dumanoir, who 
was engaged in 1805 by Admiral Sir 
John Bichard Strachan. This and 3 
other ships were captured ; her name 
was changed to Implacable^ as the 
British sailors rendered her original 



name as '* Dagger Truant." She is 
the only survivor of the battle-ships 
captured in the war of that period. 

At the foot of St. John's Lake, on 
he opposite shore, lies the Gonnery 
Ship Cambridge^ from which daily 
practice is carried on. [A trip to 
these ships will repay, and* admission 
is freely given any day except Sat. 
For \ hourly strs. from North Comer 
(of dockyard) to Saltash, passing the 
ships in reserve (the Admiralty has 
laid down moorings for 3 miles from 
the Dockyards to the Lynher), see 
Index and Directory. The return can 
be made by raU.] 

The dockyard has witnessed nume- 
rous disasters. The Amphion (Sept. 
22, 1796) took fire and blew up, killing 
about 200 persons. She was lying 
alongside the sheer hulk refitting. 

A fire in the dockyard (July 1761) 
broke out in 5 different places at 
once, and destroyed property to the 
value of nearly 50,000Z. 

The notorious " Jack the Painter'^ 
set fire to the rope-house in 1773. 

The greatest destruction, however, 
by fire occurred Sept. 27, 1840, when 
2 men-of-war, the Talavera and the 
Imogene, were burned, the Minden 
was greatly injured, and a *'fine col- 
lection of naval and other relics, in- 
cluding the figure-heads and other 
remains of many of our most famous 
vessels— the favourite ships of Bos- 
caweUf Bodtiey^ Dwncan^ and other 
naval heroes '* — were entirely de- 
stroyed.' 

The next object within the limits 
of the town most worthy the atten- 
tion of the stranger is 

Monnt Wise. On the summit is a 
Eedoabt and a Semaphore, which 
communicates with the guard-ship by 
signboards, and with the Admiralty 
by electricity ; and the stranger will 
generally have the opportunity of 
beholding its pictorial language hung 
forth and shifted for the direction of 
some bark in the offing. This tele- 
graph was the last of a chain of 
32 stats, constructed about 1810 

» £ee Worth's History of Devonport. 
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between London and Devonport. It is 
said that by this means a message 
has been sent to London and an 
answer received in a quarter of an 
hour. On Mount Wise (which with 
its beautiful view forms an excellent 
promenade) are Goyemment House, 
the residence of the general com- 
manding the western district, and the 
Fort Admiral's House, and between 
the two the Parade, where the " troop- 
ing of colours " takes place and the 
Devonport garrison is exercised ; 
though the reviews are now usually 
held in the Brickfields opposite Bag- 
Ian Barracks. The forti^cations in 
front of the Baglan Barracks have 
recently been levelled and the "Brick- 
fields" extended. At the S.W. end of 
the parade is a large brazen cannon, 
taken from the Turks at the Darde- 
nelles by Sir John Duckworth. The 
bronze statue of Field-Marshal Lord 
Seaton was erected in 1866. Below, 
by the waterside, are the Boyal 
Clarence Baths, by which a pleasant 
walk leads round the base of the hill 
by Stonehouse Pool. Mt. Wise 
bristles with cannon commanding 
the entrance of Hamoaze ; the forti- 
fications on it having been strength- 
ened and improved when the chain 
of forts was constructed enclosing 
the 3 towns. 

The Barracks at the back of the 
lines, a very extensive series of 
buildings, called the Baglan Bar- 
racks, are rt. as you approach 
Devonport from Stonehouse. The 
entrance gateway was designed by 
the late Capt. Fowke, B.E., who 
planned the Exhibition building at 
Kensington in 1862. The barracks, 
which will accommodate 2 complete 
battalions, are fitted up with most of 
the modem improvements for sol- 
diers* comforts. The parade-ground 
is extensive. There is a gymnasium 
for the use of officers and men. 
There are also Artillery Barracks 
in the N. of the town, and others 
near Mt. Wise. 

The Town Hall, in Ker St., finished 
in 1821, is a good classic building, 
and contains portraits of Geo. I., II., 

\ 



m., Wm. IV. (by Drcbke), Queen 
Victoria and the Prince Consort (by 
LanCf after Winterhalter), Queen 
Charlotte, Queen Caroline, Sir Edward 
Codrington (by Pattieson)^ and the 
late Sir John St. Aubyn, Bart., lord of 
the manor, by whom the ground for 
the hall was given. There are also 
here an historical picture by OpiSy 
and a good cabinet of minerals, pre- 
sented by Sir J. St. Aubyn. 

The Free Fublic Library in Duke 
St. (opened 1882) has some 12,000 
volumes, and a Huseom, containing 
minerals, presented by Lord St. 
Levan. 

The Bevonport Column, a Doric 
piUar of granite 125 ft. high (FotU- 
ston, architect), was erected at a cost 
of 2,750Z., to commemorate the 
change of name from Dock to Devon- 
port. There is a very fine view from 
the top, 

Devonport Fark, formed 1858 out 
of the N.E. glacis of the fortifica- 
tions, commands fine views. In it is 
a fountain designed as a memorial 
of Sir Charles Napier. At its W. 
end stands the Boyal Albert Hospital, 
which holds a high place among 
provincial hospitals for efficiency and 
the completeness of its arrangements. 
It was] begun in 1861 {A. Norman, 
architect), and cost 30,000Z. without 
its fittings. 

The Military Hospital, overlooking 
Stonehouse Lake, erected in 1797, 
consists of 4 detached blocks con- 
nected by a colonnade of 41 arches. 

The Churches in Devonport are of 
no great interest. Stoke Ch. is the 
most ancient, and the mother ch. of 
the town ; but it contains nothing 
noticeable. The register records the 
marriage of Bamfylde Moore Carew, 
the famous King of the Beggars. 
The churches of St. Stephen and 
of St. James (Morice Town), St. Paul 
and St. Mary (taken out of Stoke 
Damerel and formed into eccles. 
parishes by Order in Council, Sept. 
1846), were all designed by Mr. J. 
P. St. Aubyn. Besides tiiese and St. 
Aubyn's and St. John's churches 
(Devonport) and St. Michael's (Stoke) 
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there are the Ghirrison Ch., exclu- 
sively for the use of the troops, a 
plain edifice in George Sq., and the 
Dockyard Chapel. 

The most agreeable and fashion- 
able residences are in Higher Stoke, 
and the stranger should make a point 
of visiting the summit of Stoke Hill 
and Mount Pleasant, Blockhouse 
Boad, the view from which embraces 
every object of interest in the sur- 
rounding country. 

History. 

Plymouth is the first-born of this 
sisterhood of towns. There was a 
Boman station (Tamara) in the 
neighbourhood (probably at King's 
Tamerton, where there are some 
remains of ancient earthworks), and 
it is probable that the harbour of 
Plymouth was frequented at an early 
period by tin traders ; so at least the 
cemetery discovered above Oreston 
seems to indicate (see p. 125). But 
there are no traces of early settle- 
ment on the actual site of Ply- 
mouth ; and the British road, adop- 
ted by the Bomans, which ran from 
Exeter to the Tamar, passed con- 
siderably at the back of the Sound. 
The more ancient town of Plympton 
was on this road (see p. 100), and 
the Augustinian Priory of Plympton 
was the "nursing mother " of Ply- 
mouth. Three small fishing ham- 
lets, known as Sutton (south- 
town) Prior and 2 "King's Sut- 
tons," existed at the time of the 
Domesday Survey, where the more 
ancient part of Plymouth now stands. 
The "King's Suttons " were after- 
wards distinguished as Sutton Balf 
and Sutton VaUetort, from the fami- 
lies to whom they were granted. 
They were of less importance, how- 
ever, than Sutton Prior, which be- 
longed to the Plympton Priory, and 
which was also known as " Sutton 
juxta Plym-mouthe." (The name is 
perpetuated in Sutton-on-Plym, a 
parish formed in 1844 from that of 
King Charles the Martyr.) From the 
fisheries here, carefully watched over 



and encouraged by the priory, have 
been gradually developed all the com- 
merce, wealth, and importance of 
Plymouth— a name which at last 
(but not completely until 1439, when 
the town was incorporated by Act of 
Parliament) altogether superseded 
that of Sutton. The most ancient 
harbour, on the west side of which 
lies the oldest part of the town, is 
still known as Sutton Pool. The 
Catwater (the estuary of the Plym) 
and Hamoaze (that of the Tamar) 
were the general roadsteads until the 
Breakwater rendered tne Sound a 
secure anchorage; and commercial 
ships still Ue in Catwater. 

The earliest historical fact con- 
nected with the harbour is the 
assembling there in 1287 of a fleet of 
325 ships, under the command of the 
Earl of Lancaster, brother of Edw. I., 
which sailed for Guienne. Less 
than a cent, later the town had 
become important enough to attract 
the attention of the French, who in 
1339 landed here, and did great 
damage. They were repulsed by 
the men of Devon under their Earlj 
Hugh Courtenay. In 1346 Plymouth 
furnished mea and ships for the 
siege of Calais. After another un- 
successful attempt in 1350, the French 
managed to bum a part of the town 
in 1377. In 1400 a French fleet 
under James de Bourbon plundered 
and did much mischief ; and in 1403 
the Sieur du Chastel, Lord of Brit- 
tany, attacked Plymouth with a 
mingled force of Normans and Bre- 
tons, and burned upwards of 600 
houses. The spot where he landed 
was afterwards known as "Breton 
Side," and the name was only changed 
to "Exeter Street " in 1871. 

The harbour of Plymouth lay 
especially open to attacks from the 
opposite coast of Britanny; but it 
was an excellent point of departure 
for expeditions to Guienne during 
the French wars of the 14th cent. 
In 1355 the Black Prince sailed from 
Plymouth for the campaign which 
ended with the battle of Poitiers. 
He was detained here by contrary 
i2 
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winds for more than a month, and 
was hospitably entertained by the 
Prior at Plympton. He granted at 
this time to one of his followers, who 
had been active in the wars and had 
lost an eye in battle, the revenues of 
the ferry at Saltash. He landed 
here in 1370, when he left Aquitaine 
for the last time, and returned broken 
in health, with his wife and his re- 
maining son, Richard of Bordeaux, 
afterwards Bich. II. After resting 
for some time at the Priory, he was 
conveyed to London in a litter, sur- 
vived until 1376, but never again took 
part in public affairs. 

In 1470, the Earl of Warwick and 
the Duke of Clarence, brother of 
Edw. IV., landed, according to 
some authorities, at Plymouth ; and 
Margaret of Anjou, with her son 
Edward, landed here in the following 
year, to be soon totally defeated at 
Tewkesbury. In 1501 (Oct. 2) the 
Princess Catherine of Arragon ar- 
rived here, and was lodged by " one 
Painter, a rich marchaunt," who, as 
Leland tells us, had " made a goodly 
house toward the haven,'* known as 
Palace Court, and onljr recently pulled 
down. 

The importance of Plymouth as a 
harbour increased enormously after 
the discovery of America. The 
Hawkinses — (William, "a man for 
his wisdom and skill in sea causes 
much esteemed of King Hen. VIII.,*' 
the pioneer of English adventure in 
tne South Seas, and his son John, the 
"Achines" noticed with so much 
dread in the memorials and de- 
spatches of Philip II., whose beard 
he so often singed— see Froude^s 
Hist.) — Drake, Baleigh, Gilbert, 
Orenville, Davies, Frobisher, and 
Cavendish, with many another ad- 
venturer to the " new found world," 
frequently sailed from here. In July, 
1588, the English fleet lay in Cat- 
water, awaiting the approach of the 
Armada ; and it was to the captains 
assembled on the " Hoe ' ' that the news 
of its appearance, says tradition, was 
^-<?t brought. Plymouth's contin- 
t to the English fleet was larger 



than that of any other port except 
London — 7 ships and 1 fly-boat. The 
great expedition against Cadiz, of 150 
ships, commanded by Howard and 
Essex, sailed from Plymouth in June, 
1596 ; and the streets of the place are 
described as *' full of the bravery and 
splendid apparel *' of the knights and 
adventurers who joined it. A plen- 
tiful crop of "Knights of Cales" 
(Cadiz) sprang up after the taking of 
the place ; and the last, Sir Robert 
Dudley, was knighted, after the re- 
turn of the ships, in the streets of 
Plymouth, "as the Lords General 
came from the sermon." 

The Mayflower, conveying the 
" Pilgrim Fathers,** sailed from Ply- 
mouth, Sept. 6, 1620. The ship 
had put into Plymouth after her com- 
panion, the Speedwell, had left her 
off Dartmouth. The Separatists ^ 
to give them their proper name, 100 
souls in all, were " kindly entertained 
and courteously used by divers friends 
there dwelling." Accordingly, when 
they planted the earliest settlement 
on the coast of New England, they, 
out of gratitude for the hospitality 
which they had received at the last 
port in old England, confirmed the 
name which Prince Charles had 
already given to the little harbour 
marked on the map of the American 
coast, which Capt. John Smith, who 
had been on the coast in 1614, had 
submitted to the Prince for the pur- 
pose of giving English names to the 
points, bays, hills, etc., instead of the 
native names given to them by him- 
self. A charter had been granted 
by King Jas. in 1606, giving the ex- 
clusive right of settling Virginia to 2 
companies of merchants, the " Lon- 
don " and the" Plymouth " Company. 
The Plymouth Company first at- 
tempted a settlement at the mouth of 
the Kennebec. They obtained a new 
charter in 1620; and the first settle- 
ments in Maine (1622), Massachusetts 
(1628), and Portland (1631J were es- 
tablished by the " Council of Ply- 
mouth," as the company was called 
after obtaining the 2nd charter. This 
was surrendered in 1635. ** Thus/' 
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says Worthy "the first attempts to 
settle what is now the great republic 
of the West were made by Devonshire 
men sailing out of Plymouth Sound." 
Of these emigrants one person, Wil- 
liam Butten, a servant, died on the 
passage, and Stephen Hopkins and 
his -mie Elizabeth had a son born 
at sea who was named "Oceanus." 
Fifty-one^ including their Governor, 
John Carver, died the first season 
after their arrival. A list of their 
names was preserved by the second 
Governor, Wm. Bradford, who sur- 
vived until 1667. 

Ghas. I. visited Plymouth in 
1625, and was magnificently enter- 
tained ; but the town of Plymouth 
was strongly Parliamentarian. It 
underwent 2 distinct sieges (Sept. 
to Dec. 1643, first by Col Digby and 
then by Prince Maurice^ fresh from 
the capture of Dartmouth, and again 
April to Sept. 1644, by Sir Richard 
Greiwille). It also underwent a 
blockade from Sept. 1644 till Jan. 
1646. King Charles himself was 
present during this blockade with 
Prince Maurice^ after the surrender 
of the army in Cornwall, and occu- 
pied Widey Court (see p. 127). The 
blockade was finally raised on Jan. 10, 
1646, after having cost the town a 
loss of nearly 8,000 lives, when Fair- 
fax and Cromwell advanced from 
Totnes, and the hopes of the Boyal- 
ists in the West were finally quenched. 
The town was well walled and de- 
fended by advanced redoubts, some 
of which are still traceable. In 1652 
the engagement between De Ruyter 
and Sir George Ayscough was watched 
from the Hoe. Chas. II. visited the 
town more than once, partly to watch 
the progress of the new citadel. The 
corporation records tell us that King 
Chas., on his visit in 1670, received 
150 pieces of gold, besides a " purse 
to put it in," which cost 5s. 6d. In 
1676 he came again with his brother 
James, and " touched for the evil " 
in St. Andrew's Ch., where a state 
canopy and throne were erected. The 
fleet which brought William of 
Orange to this country wintered 



here (1688-89). Since the establish- 
ment of the Dockyard, and es- 
pecially during the French wars of 
the last and early in the present 
centuries, the harbour has been the 
resort of English fleets and men-of- 
war innumerable. CapL Cook sailed 
from Plymouth in 1768, and again 
in 1772 ; and the names of Beniow, 
Boscawen^ Rodney j Howe, Jervis, 
Collingwoody and Nelson are closely 
connected with Hamoaze and the 
Catwater. In 1815 Napoleon re- 
mained for some days in the Sound 
on board the Bellerophon; and a 
portrait of the Emperor was then 
painted by Sir C, L. Eastlake, This 
is now at Heanton Satchville (see 
p. 261). 

Of Plymouth celebrities, besides 
the Hawkinses already mentioned 
(Sir John, 1520-95, was rear-admiral 
in the fleet against the Armada), 
the following should be recorded : 
Joseph Olanville, author of " Saddu- 
cismus Triumphatus," bom 1636. 
He became rector of Bath, and chap- 
lain to Chas. II. Jacob Bryant, the 
mythologist, bom early in the 18th 
cent. ; Dr, Zachary Mvdge, born 
1694 ; Dr. Hawker, vicar of Charles 
Ch. 1784; Carrington, the poet of 
"Dartmoor," whose life was chiefly 
spent in Devonport, born 1777 ; Dr. 
Bidlake, Bampton Lecturer, and au- 
thor of some poems, bom 1751 ; Dr. 
Kitto, bom 1801, the son of a mason; 
WUUam ElfordLeach,ihe naturalist, 
born 1790 ; Sir William Snow Harris, 
born 1791 ; John Prideaux, chemist, 
born 1787 ; James Northcote, the 
pamter, born 1746, died 1831 ; A.B, 
Johns, a landscape artist of great 
excellence, bom 1776, died 1858; 
Samiiel Prout, the water-colour 
artist, "trained," says Buskin, 
" among the roug^ rocks and simple 
cottagesof Cornwall," bom 1783, died 
1852 ; JB. B. Haydon, the painter, 
born 1786, died 1846; Sir Charles 
Lock Eastlake,P.R.A.,hoTnl79S, died 
1866. Besides these, Plymouth may 
almost claim Samuel CooZ;, an admir 
able artist in water-colours, as a n 
^iv§| for t)iough bon^ at Camelfoi 
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1806, his artist life was passed in 
Plymouth, where he died in 1860. 

Ab the "Borough of Sutton," Ply- 
mouth first sent representatives to 
Parliament in the reign of Edw. I. ; 
with, however, an intermission be- 
tween that time and the reign of 
Hen. VI. Its most distinguished 
" members " have been Sir John 
Hcmkinst Sir JSumph/ry Oilbert,&nd 
Sir Francis Drake, The arrest of 
George Ferrers^ who represented the 
town in 1542, occasioned the passing 
of the statute which still prevents the 
arrest of members of Parliament. 

The port of Plymouth is the 8th 
in the kingdom in population, and 
about the 6th in trade. The first true 
porcelain made in this country was 
manufactured at Plymouth under the 
direction of WilUam Cookworthy^ who 
is said to have found his china-clay 
among the refuse-heaps of a mine 
near Helston. He established his 
pottery at Coxside, Plymouth, about 
1760. Bone, the enamelist, learnt 
his art there. The manufacture was 
removed to Bristol in 1780. Speci- 
mens of Plymouth china are much 
valued. The distinctive mark is that 
which in astronomy denotes Jupiter. 

Exonrsions : — (a) The Sound. 
(Boats may be hired at the landing- 
place under the Hoe ; charge to the 
Breakwater (about 2^ m.), 2s. 1 to 3 
persons.) This magnificent roadstead, 
so well known as a stat. for our navy, 
has been often described as the most 
beautiful bay on the English coast ; 
and the stranger entering it from the 
Channel on a sunny serene day will 
probably acknowledge that there are 
grounds for the eulogy. Here " the 
land,*' says Risdon, "shrinketh back 
to give way for the ocean's entertain- 
ment of Tamar, which cometh gal- 
loping to meet her, almost from the 
Severn Sea." The shores rise in 
hills of from 100 to 400 ft. in height, 
varied by woods and villages, and 
margined with rocks. On the N. 
are the towns of Plymouth, Stone- 
>use, and Devonport, with some 
inor bays and creeks, and the fine 



harbours of Hamoaze and Gatwater; 
and the eye ranges from those busy- 
scenes and watery vistas over hUl 
and dale to the heights of Dartmoor. 
The Sound is about 3 m. in width 
and the same in length, and covers 
at high water an area of 4,500 acres. 
At its mouth it is bounded by Penlee 
Point (W.) and Wembnry Point and 
the ^haggy Mewstone (E.) ; or, far- 
ther seaward, by the Bame Head 
(W.) and Stoke Point (E.) ; the dis- 
tance between the 2 last-mentioned 
headlands being 8| m. It receives 
the tribute of 2 rivers, the Tamar 
and Plym ; the estuary of the first 
forming the harbour of Hamoaze, 
and that of the other the Gatwater ; 
both of these estuaries branching 
into a watery labyrinth of creeks and 
inlets. The Isle of St. Nicholas, or 
Drake's Island, a bold pyramidal 
rock, strongly fortified and garri- 
soned, stands at the entrance of Ha- 
moaie. (Here the republican General 
Lambert ended his days a prisoner 
(1683), having been confined on the 
island since 1667. He was brought 
to this place from Guernsey ; and 
amused himself by painting flowers, 
and by working problems in algebra. 
A fellow-prisoner with him, for a 
short time, was James Harington, 
author of the once well-known 
"Oceana.") The Mewstone gives 
a finish to the eastern horn of the 
bay. The most striking feature, 
however, in a general view of the 
Sound is the park of Mount Edg- 
cumbe, the seat of the noble family 
of that name, which, comprising the 
lofty hills on the western shore, pre- 
sents a varied expanse of foliage, 
broken by tall red-stenmied pine- 
trees descending to the water's 
edge. 

As a roadstead, Plymouth Sound 
was long found inconvenient, from' 
its exposure to southerly gales ; but 
this is now remedied by the erection 
of an outlying barrier, which, break- 
ing the force of the waves as they are 
driven in from the Channel, converts 
the entire Sound into a harbour. This 
outlying barrier is the well-known 
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(b) Breakwater, a work which ori- 
ginated in the suggestion of our great 
Admiral, Earl St. Vincent. It dates 
its rise from 1806, when Earl Grey 
was First Lord of the Admiralty. 
Mr. John Bennie, being then in- 
structed to survey the Sound, and 
report upon the best means of ren- 
dering it a secure anchorage, advised 
that a detached mole should be 
formed at the mouth of the Sound, 
where nature pointed out the site for 
such an erection by a string of shoals 
called the Panther, Tinker, Shovel, 
and St. Carlos Bocks, on each side of 
which the channel was deep, and 
sufficiently wide to afford a safe pas- 
sage for vessels. As to the mode of 
construction, he proposed that ruhbUy 
or rough angular blocks of stone, from 
2 to 10 tons weight antl upwards, 
mixed with smaller materials, should 
be cast into the sea, when the waves 
would arrange them in the shape 
best calculated to resist the action 
of the breakers. The mole was to 
consist of 3 arms, or kants^ inclining 
towards each other at an angle of 
120°; thus giving the structure a 
curved form, which it was considered 
would prevent the too great accumu- 
lation of the waves on the outside, 
and offer the least impediment to the 
current. The total length was to be 
1,700 yds., and the whole was to 
be raised to the level of half-tide. 
The estimated cost was 1,055,2002., 
and the quantity of stone required 
2,000,000 tons. It was suggested 
also that a subsidiary pier should 
be thrown out from the shore. 
Rennie's proposal, however, lay dor- 
mant for several years, and other 
plans were, in the interim, offered to 
the Admiralty. Valid ob j ections were, 
however, found to all these, and it 
was finally determined to adopt 
Bennie^s plan, and he received the 
order for carrying it into execution in 
June, 1811. A lease of 25 acres of 
limestone, at Oreston on the Gat- 
water, was purchased for 10,0002. of 
the Dnke of Bedford ; and in March, 
1812, operations commenced by open- 
ing the qaarrieS) laying rails, build- 



ing wharves, and making other pre- 
parations for the transport of the 
stone. The flotilla to be engaged in 
this work consisted of 10 vessels, 
each of 80 tons, provided with a line 
of rails on the deck and in the hold, 
and of 45 sloops of smaller size. On 
Aug. 12 the first and centre, stone 
was laid on the Shovel Bock ; and on 
March 30 of the following year the 
work made its appearance above the 
level of low- water spring tides, 43,789 
tons of stone having been deposited. 
By Aug. following it had advanced 
so far that labourers could be em- 
ployed upon it ; and in March 1814 
it stood the trial of a storm, and re- 
sisted successfully the heavy southerly 
seas, a large French 3-decker riding 
out the gale in safety under its lee. 
In this year the original plan was 
modified, and it was determined to 
raise the structure to the level of 

2 ft. above high-water mark spring 
tides. In 1816 the largest annual 
amount of stone was deposited, viz. 
332,407 tons. In the winter of the 
following year a furious hurricane 
displaced 200 yds. of the upper 
rubble, removing it from the sea- 
slope to the northern side. The 
effect, however, was to increase the 
stability of the work, the waves 
having thus formed their own slope, 
or the angle of repose at which the 
blocks would lie undisturbed by 
storms. It is to be remarked that 
this action of the waves was exerted 
only from the level of low-water up- 
wards. The original slope had been 

3 ft. horiz. to 1 perp., and it was now 
flattened to 6 to 1, or 11°, an altera- 
tion recommended by Rennie when 
it was resolved to raise the height 
of the structure. Upon this occa- 
sion the Jasper sloop-of-warand Tele- 
graph schooner, which had anchored 
outside the protection of the Break- 
water, were driven ashore and wrecked 
with a melancholy loss of life. 

In 1821 Bennie died, and the 
Admiralty consulted his son Sir John 
Bennie and 3 other engineers upon 
the best mode of completing th< 
wor^ — ^who advised that the sea an< 
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land slopes should be respectively 
at angles of 11'' and 26° ; that the 
sea-slope should be strengthened by 
dovetailed courses of granite, and 
the top paved, reduced in width, 
curved, and its central line removed 
36 ft. farther inland. Upon the plan 
thus amended the work was carried 
on ; but such diJBiculties were expe- 
rienced in its progress towards the 
west, where the water was deep and 
the roll of the sea more impetuous, 
that Sir John Rennie proposed that 
a foreshore^ or platform of rubble, 
should be raised in advance of the 
sea-slope to the level of 2 ft. above 
low-water mark ; this f oreshpre to be 
50 ft. wide at the western end, and 
to decrease to 30 ft. at its eastern 
termination. To this the Admiralty 
acceded, and the foreshore has proved 
a complete protection, tripping up 
the heavy seas before they can reach 
the slope. The plan of the western 
arm was also at this time amended. 
Its head was to be circular, and of 
solid dovetailed masonry ; and in 
the heart of the pile was to be rooted 
the base of a lighthouse, to consist 
of an inverted arch filled with solid 
courses, and resting on masonry 
equally compact. In 1838 this foun- 
dation had been nearly completed 
when the work was delayed by a 
severe storm, which lifted blocks of 
12 and 14 tons weight from the sea- 
side to the land-slope. Finally, this 
important arm, after being addi- 
tionally strengthened, was completed 
in 1840. The lighthouse, designed 
by Walker and Burges^ the engi- 
neers of the Trinity House, was 
finished 1844. It consists of a cir- 
cular tower, 126 ft. in height from 
the base of the breakwater, 71 ft. 
above high-water mark, and 18 ft. 
diam. It is constructed of white 
granite of Luxulion in Cornwall. 
The floors are of stone and arched, 
but differ from those of the Eddy- 
stone in forming at their outer ends 
a part of the wall. By this mode 
of construction there is no lateral 
essure, and some other advantages 
I obtained. It is divided into 5 



storeys, the highest of which is the 
lantern with a floor of polished slate. 
The light is on the dioptric or 
French principle, having a range 
of 8 m. ; an auxiliary, a large bell, 
suspended on the outside, is tolled 
by clockwork during foggy weather. 
The E. end of the breakwater is 
constructed with a circular head, 
and of solid masonry, like the W., 
and supports a pyramidal beacon 
(begun and finished 1845) of beautiful 
white granite, 25 ft. in height from 
the top of the breakwater, and of 20* ft. 
diam. at its base. It is divided into 
12 steps, and crowned by a pole of 
African oak 17 ft. high, supporting a 
hollow globe of gun-metal, in which 
the shipwrecked mariner may take 
refuge. 

The eflfi<;acy of Plymouth Break- 
water in resisting storms has been 
fully demonstrated, and the thick 
coating of seaweed which now 
covers the rubble shows the per- 
fect repose of its angular stones. 
The depth of water in which the struc- 
ture has been raised varies from 18 
to 46 ft. ; the quantity of rubble de- 
posited up to June 1847 amounted 
to 3,620,444 tons, and at that time it 
was presumed that 50,000 tons more 
would be required. The total cost on 
the completion of the work has been 
estimated at l,500,0O0Z. A compari- 
son has been frequently instituted be- 
tween the Plymouth Breakwater and 
the sister work of our neighbours at 
Cherbourg; the latter is, however, 
more than twice as long,* and the 
sections of the structures are dissimi- 
lar. The construction of the French 
work has, moreover, been attended 
by very melancholy casualties, which 
have been attributed by our engi- 
neers to the small size of the rubble 
employed. 

A oasemated fort for 10 heavy 

* Digue : 
Length Breadth Height 

4,111 yds. 90 yds. (to top of para- 
pet) 76 ft. 

Breakwater (including the 2 arms) : 

1,700 yds. (at base) (to top of ln«ak. 
XSOyds. water) 60 ft 
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you can return to Plymouth by boat, 
or continue the walk along Catwater 
to Tumchapel (1 m.) and there catch 
the stm. ferry which plies every J hr. 
between Barbican and Oreston, and 
include the latter in this excursion. 
(See p. 125.) 

(c) Mount Edgcumbe (Earl of 
Mount Edgcumbe) occupies the CJor- 
nish shore of the Sound, and for the 
splendour of its prospects, for the 
variety of its surface, for its groves 
and tasteful gardens, has been long 
the boast of both Devon and Corn- 
wall, and is, indeed, one of the most 
interesting spots in England. The 
Countess of Ossory observed that 
" Mount Edgcumbe has the beauties 
of all other places added to peculiar 
beauties of its own." So, too, must 
have thought the Duke of Medina - 
Sidonia, if it be true that he had fixed 
on this spot as his share of the * ' loot " 
which was to fall to the victorious 
Spanish Armada. By the liberality 
of its owner, the park is open to 
the public every Wed, during the 
summer; and the stranger, by apply- 
ing at the Manor Office, E. Stone- 
house, Emma Place, can procure 
admittance on other days, but he must 
be then accompanied by a guide, to 
whom a small fee is payable. (The 
ferry runs from the Admiral's Hard, 
Stonehouse, at every ) hr., and also 
from Mutton Cove, Devonport, to 
Cremill ; near the landing-place is a 
comfortable inn, the Mt. Edgcumbe 
Arms.) Those who are not able to 
walk may send over a carriage before- 
hand by ferry ; but persons on horse- 
back, or in a carriage, can only enter 
at the higher lodge — others are ad- 
mitted at the gate close to the land- 
ing-place. The house (which is not 
shown to the public) is a castellated 
building, erected by Sir Bich. Edg- 
cumbe, in the reign of Queen Mary, 
with a hall which, says Fullerj 
"yieldeth a stately sound as one 
entereth it." The E. front commands 
a view of the sea through a vista of 
trees, and the rooms contain severp' 
family portraits— by Lc^, the T 



guns has been constructed of biooka 
of concrete and granite, just inside 
the breakwater, in connection with 
the defences of Plymouth. The lay- 
ing of the foundation was a work of 
extreme difficulty, and the labour of 
months was swept away by a storm 
on Aug. 26, 1862. The fort is one 
of the strongest in the world. The 
iron casemates constitute an oval 
ring of 3 5-in. laminations, in all 
16 in. thick, of rolled metal. The 
face only is of armour-plates, the 
other 2 layers are of narrow bars or 
planks, crossed, so that the whole 
structure is ruled throughout by 
numberless joints and intersections. 
The fort is oval, 143 ft. 6 in. by 
113 ft. 6 in. Its walls are about 
12 ft. high. The basement is faced 
with granite, rising more than 16 ft. 
out of the water at high springs. 

After visiting the breakwater you 
should land at Bovisand, the water- 
ing-place of Her Majesty's ships at 
anchor in the Sound. Here is a gra- 
nite battery, mounting heavy guns on 
revolving platforms ; and, at a dis- 
tance of f m. from the shore, a re- 
servoir capable of containing 12,000 
tuns of water, which is tapped at 
the surface by an ingenious contriv- 
ance, and conveyed through iron pipes 
to the Pier at Staddon Point— another 
work by the late Johfi Rennie, The 
hideous wall along the adjacent Stad- 
don Heights marks the Gk>vt. Bifle 
Bange, where in summer the garrison 
practise. On the summit of the hill 
is one of the strongest detached Forts 
in the land defences of Plymouth. 
It is a pleasant walk, commanding 
very fine views, along these heights 
(near Badford, Thos. Bulteel, Esq., 
J.P., for many years the seat of the 
Harris famDy) to Mount Batten at the 
mouth of the Catwater, where.is a pic- 
turesque old tower (the scene of re- 
peated skirmishes during the sieges 
of Plymouth by the Boyalists), the 
doorway of which is so high above 
the ground that it has to be entered 
by a ladder. From Mount Batten, 
where there is a small breakwater. 
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Earl of Sandwich, killed in the action 
of Sole Bay ; his countess ; his dau. 
Lady Anne, and her husband Sir 
Bich. E.— by Reynolds, the Hon. 
Bich. E. ; George, the 1st Lord E., 
and his wife ; Capt. E. ; and Bich. 
Lord E., painted when the artist 
was a boy at Plympton. There are 
full-lengths of Chas. II., Jas. II., 
Prince Eupert, and Will. III. ; heads 
of Chas. I. and the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, and a small collection by 
Dutch and Italian masters. Among 
the former are some Vanderveldes 
said to have been painted by the 
artist at Mount Edgcumbe. Such 
has always been the tradition ; and 
as one of the pictures, the "Boyal 
Charles," was painted to the order 
of Sir Bich. Edgcumbe, it may very 
possibly be true. The subjects of 
the other Vanderveldes are Dutch 
ships and boats. All seem to be 
by Esaias {the elder) Vandervelde 
(1690-1630). 

But the Park and Pleasure-grounds 
are the principal attraction, and in 
these the visitor should direct his 
attention to the following objects : 
The Italian Garden (which with 
the other gardens can only be seen 
by special order) with its delight- 
ful terrace, orangery, and conserva- 
tory, and its walks converging to a 
point at a marble fountain; the French 
Garden, with its basin and jet-d'eau, 
prim parterres, and octagon room 
Q||ening into conservatories; the 
^glish Garden, with its pavilion 
and noble trees, including the red 
cedar' (the largest in England) and 
cork-tree, and exemplifying rather 
the picturesque and irregular group- 
ing of nature than the more formal 
skill of the gardener. Some Boman 
remains and fragments of sculpture 
are picturesquely arranged in the 
Fernery. Keeping along the shore 
from the gardens, the visitor will pass 
the following points in the order 
given : The Blockhouse, an old fort 
on the shore of Barnpool, dating 
the reign of Eliz.; Thom- 
3at; the Temple of DCilton; 
) Amphitheatre, a very fine 



recess in the woods — (high above 
is the White Seat, near the summit 
of the park, an alcove commanding 
a rare prospect); — a stone seat on 
the edge of a precipice overlooking 
the Sound, near a couple of stone 
pines, with a view which reminds one 
of the Mediterranean; the Zigzag 
Walks, leading down the cliffs among 
rocks and woods, and affording de- 
licious glimpses of the surrounding 
scenery ; Bedding Point, where an 
unbounded expanse of ocean bursts 
upon the sight ; Picklecombe, a se- 
cluded dell, with the new fort ; and, 
lastly, the Valley of Hoe Lake, and 
the Keeper's Lodge, hung with tro- 
phies of the chase. The stranger 
should also make an excursion by 
boat skirting the shore of the park for 
a view of the rocks. He can extend 
it to Cawsand, walk thence to the 
Bame Head, and indulge himself with 
a prospect over Whitesand Bay and 
a long range of the Cornish coast. 
(See Hdbk, for Cornwall.) He will 
find a boat on Cremill beach, where, 
according to the story, Beynolds 
painted his first portrait on an old 
sail, and with the materials of a 
shipwright. 

On the side of the hill above Caw- 
sand is another modem Port, com- 
pletely commanding the western 
entrance to Plymouth and Devon- 
port. 

From the ground near Maker 
Church (and more especially from the 
ch. tower itself), which lies at the W. 
end of the park, the views are very 
wide and magnificent. The 3 towns 
are in front, a vast expanse of sea 
beyond S., and landward rise the 
heights of Dartmoor. Brent Tor, 
near Tavistock, is visible, and the 
rounded mass of Hingston Down on 
the rt. bank of the Tamar. 

Drake's or St. Nicholas' Island is 
another good point for a view of the 
Sound. It was once crowned by a 
chapel ded. to St. Michael, but 
has long been a fortress, and one of 
the principal defences of Devonport. 
It has been re-fortified in connection 
with the line of forts. A ledge of 
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rooks, called tlie Bridge, connects the 
island with the shore of Mount Edg- 
coinbe. 

{d) The Tamar — Saltash Bridge; 
Cothele; Morwell Bocks. 

This beautiful river rises in the 
parish of Welcombe, on the extreme 
border of the county near the shore of 
the Bristol Channel, 59 m. from the 
sea into which it intimately falls. A 
trip by water to the Weirhead (22 m. 
from the Sound) should be an object 
witl^ every visitor to this neighbour- 
hood. (For strs, to Saltash and 
CalBtock — the Calstock str. some- 
times extends her voyage to Morwell- 
ham — and excurs. strs, to "Weirhead, 
see Index and Directory ; but those 
who have time for the full enjoyment 
of the excursion, and do not mind the 
expense, will do well to charter a 
boat for the day.) Upon leaving 
Devonport you launch at once into 
Hamoase, the celebrated anchorage 
of her Majesty's ships " in ordinary,** 
extending from Mount Edgcumbe to 
Saltash, a ^stance of nearly 4 m. 
The rt. bank on the left hand in 
ascending here offers in succession 
the creeks of Millbrook and St. 
John's Lake, Torpoint, the woods of 
Oraveseiid and Thanckes, once the 
seat of Lord Graves and now a mili- 
tary college, and of Antony House 
(see p. 124), and the St. Germans or 
Lynher river. The 1. bank, the 
Yictualling-yard, Dockyard, Morice 
Town or Kew Passage, Keyham 
Bteamyard, and an inlet reaching to 
Tamerton. The wonderful tubes of 
the Albert Bridge, BruneVs great 
work, then span the river at a height 
of 170 ft. above the surface, and 
Saltash greets you.^ The view is 
extremely picturesque with H.M.S. 
Mount Edgcumbe in the foreground — 
a pretty though obsolete vessel now 
used as an industrial school. The 
old crazy houses, with their balconies 
and balustrades, rise one above the 
other from a steep slope ; and the 

^ For this and other places on the rt. bank 
mentioned but not described in phia excurs. 
see Bd^,for Comwai, 



place is often invested by an atmo- 
sphere so clear and bright as to re- 
mind the toaveller of the sunny south. 
Opposite, on the Devon side, stands 
St. Budeaux Ch. (see p. 127). (To 
visit the bridge apply to the stat. 
master at Saltash ; and the traveller 
is urged, if time permits, to ascend 
the hill from Saltash Pier and, fol- 
lowing the main street, turn rt. to St. 
Stephen's Monnt ; from which there 
is a beautiful view over the Tamar to 
Dartmoor.) Above Saltash the river, 
if it is not rather sea than river up 
to here, expands so considerably as to 
assume the appearance of a lake; 
and here, on the 1. bank, the Tavy 
joins the stream amid the woods of 
Warleigh (Mrs. Badcliffe), and a dis- 
tant view of Dartmoor— particularly 
of Mis Tor— enhances the beauty of 
the neighbouring shore. On the 
rt. bank is the ch. of landulph, 
standing at the mouth of a creek, 
which is overhung by the trees of 
Moditonham, a house in which the 
Commissioners of the Prince of 
Orange treated with the Earl of Bath 
for the surrender of the castles of 
Pendeimis and Plymouth. The 
voyager now reaches a sharp turn 
of the river, and, upon rounding the 
comer at the village of Hall's Hole 
(famous for cherries), suddenly 
beholds Pentillie Castle (W. Coryton, 
Esq., M.F.H.) and its crescent of 
wooded Mils. Through scenery of 
this description the boat glides on- 
ward, passing the village of Beer 
Alston (see p. 223), once a borough, 
disfranchised by the Reform Bill- 
to Cothele, pron. Cot-heel (Celt. 
Coed hel=' the high wood), where it 
will be necessary to disembark and 
proceed on foot to the old mansion 
of the lords of Mount Edgcumbe. 
The house, which is generally shown 
to visitors (but to make sure inquire 
at the Manor Office, Emma Place, 
Stonehouse), and its contents, especi- 
ally the hall with its old armour, are 
both interesting. It stands high and 
surrounded by woods, which suffer' ' 
much from the blizzard of Mar 
1891. Beyond Cothele Quay ata 
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the Chapel, built by one Bichard 
Edgcumbe in gratitude for his de- 
liverance from Crookback's followers, 
who pursued him so hotly that he 
only escaped by throwing his cap into 
the river ; his pursuers caught sight 
of it, and, thinking that he had 
drowned himself, gave up the chase. 
The fugitive escaped to Brittany and 
lived to be knighted on Bosworth 
Field.^ The river-scene is delight- 
ful : the limpid water is margined by 
rocks, and clearly reflects the verdure 
overhead; while, at a bend of the 
stream, the wood recedes into the 
glen of Danescombe, so called from a 
tradition that the Danes landed in it 
previous to their defeat on Hingston 
Down by Egbert, in the year 835. 
Above Cothele is the village of Cal- 
stook, famous for its strawberries 
and cherries, of which quantities are 
sent to London. As the river winds 
greatly here (it is 4 m. by water from 
the Quay to the Church at Calstock, 
which by land are scarcely 1 m. apart), 
the traveller is advised to leave the 
str. at the quay and climb the hill 
to the Church, from which the view 
is fine. The oh., built of Cornish 
granite, is Perp. with a good W. tower, 
and contains the vault of the Edg- 
cumbes built in 1788, and monu- 
ments to Piers Edgcumbe and the 
widow of the Earl of Sandwich, who 
was killed fighting De Ruyter 
(1672). 

From Calstock Ch. you may pro- 
ceed on foot to Harewood House, 
formerly the residence of Beginald 
Trelawny, Esq., but now the offices 
of the Duchy of Cornwall, There 
is a tradition that Harewood is tiie 
scene of the murder of Ethelwold, 
Queen Elfrida's first husband, by 
King Edgar during a hunt. (Hare- 
wood forest, near Andover, has how- 
ever the best claim to this distinction. 
A spot called from time inmiemorial 
the "Dead Man's Plack," is there 
pointed out as that on which Ethel- 
wold fell. Adjoining the Hants 
Harewood forest is Whorwell or 

» Bee J. LL W. Page's Rivers af Dewth 



Wherwell Priory, founded byElfrida.) 
Skirting these woods (the whole walk 
does not exceed 2 m.) you can be 
ferried across to Morwellham Quay, 
where there is an inn, and the str. 
can be rejoined. In any case the 
river should be ascended as far • as 
Weirhead (2 m.), as this is the most 
beautiful part of the river, which 
above Morwellham is girt on either 
bank by elevated hills, faced on the 
1. shore by the superb crags called 
the Morwell Bocks. These will ex- 
cite the admiration of the beholder, 
rising in shaggy pinnacles to the 
height of 300 ft., and the view from 
the top is superb. Near the rocks is 
Old Morwell House, now a farmhouse, 
which once belonged to Tavistock 
Abbey, and at the Dissolution passed, 
with the Abbey lands, to John Lord 
Russell, and is now the property of 
the Duke of Bedford. It is a quad- 
rangular stone building with a 15th 
cent, gateway, and has been restored. 
From the rocks you can descend by 
the inclined plane of the Tavistock 
Canal to Morwellham Quay, and 
there take ship again. 

{e) Shorter excursions can be taken 
on this river— viz. to Trematon Castle 
on the other side of the Lynher, 
Antony House (Col. Pole Carew, C.B.), 
2 m. N.W. of Torpoint (containing a 
good collection of pictures, including 
2 portraits by HoU)einj to see which 
permission is sometimes given), St. 
Oermans (see Hdbk, for Cornwall) , 
Tamerton Toliot, Warleigh, Mari- 
stowe, etc. 

Tamerton Foliot (pop. 1,118, inn) is 
an interesting village about 5 m. N. 
by road from Plymouth, with an old 
Church, approached by steps hewn 
from the rocky ground. In this ch. 
(Perp., with a good tower) are tombs 
of the Foliots and Coplestons, and 
effigies of Roger de Gorges and his 
lady, of the time of Hen. V. (a fine 
specimen, the heads supported by 
angels). Bemark aJso a curious 
monument for CopUston Bampfylde, 
set. 10 (1669). He is in gown and 
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band with a large wig. It was at 
the foot of the Ck>pleston Oak (the 
"fatal oak " of " Warl&igh,'* a tale of 
Mrs, Bray^s, rich in word-paintings 
of the scenery of this neighbourhood) 
that the " godson " of John Copleston 
of Warleigh (temp. Eliz.) fell dead. 
He had much "angered" his god- 
father, and after a long absence pre- 
sented himself in Tamerton ch., 
where CoplesUm was present. Seeing 
his godfather's " fierce looks," he 
hastened out of ch. after the service, 
but was followed by Copleston^ who 
threw his dagger after him and killed 
him on the spot. Copleston's pardon, 
says Prmcet " was hardly obtained 
at the cost of about 13 manors in 
Cornwall." The ch. of Tamerton 
belonged to Plympton Priory until 
the Dissolution. IJ m. N.W. of 
Tamerton, on the shore of the Tavy, 
is the mansion of 

WaTleigh (Mrs. Badcliffe), once 
owned by Sampson FoUot, lord of 
the manor of Tamerton, in the reign 
of Stephen. The present house, how- 
ever (although it may have por- 
tions of much earlier date), was 
chiefly built in the reigns of Hen. 
Vn. and YIII. Here is a great hall 
hung with family portraits, among 
which may be seen those of Gertrude 
Copleston and her husband Sir Wil- 
liam Bastardy who assisted old John 
Arundell in the defence of Pendennis 
Castle. (See Hdbk. for Cornwall.) 
There is also a large family-piece 
by Htidsont the master of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, The hall is lighted by 
windows of stained glass, bearing the 
arms of Foliot^ Radcliffet and Cople- 
iUm, In the grounds are avenues, 
terraces, and gardens. The Park 
(but with slender foundation) has 
been sometimes fixed on as the scene 
of Ethelwold's murder. Warleigh 
has belonged successively to the 
families of Foliot and Gorges (for 6 
descents), Bonville, Copleston^ and 
Bampfylde. It passed from the 
latter to the RadclifiEes in 1741. 

On the Tavy, nearly opposite 
Warleigh, but a little higher up, is 



the ch. of Beer Ferrers (see p. 223), 
well worth a visit. 

Maristowe (Bt. Hon. Sir Massey 
Lopes, J.P.) is about 3 m. N of Tamer- 
ton, and is delightfully situated on 
the Tavy. 

(/) The Oreston Quarries and Sal- 
tram will contribute to another day's 
pleasure. They lie just E. of Ply- 
mouth, and are most agreeably 
reached by boat up the Catwater; 
(the stm, ferry plies every J hr. from 
the Barbican to Oreston, whence a 
road leads N. in about | m. to the 
Modbury road). The Oreston Quar- 
ries have furnished all the limestone 
employed in the breakwater; and 
the extent of ground there cumbered 
by broken cliffs and the ruins of the 
land is astonishing. During the pro - 
gress of the excavation the workmen 
discovered in certain fissures the 
bones of hyaenas, elephants, rhino- 
ceroses, wolves, deer, and other ani- 
mals ; remains curiously intermixed. 

On the hill above Oreston is the 
fort of Stamford Hill. It occupies 
the site of a fort thrown up by Prince 
Maurice during the siege of Ply- 
mouth. In preparing the founda- 
tions for the present fort, an ancient 
cemetery was found, containing relics 
of very great interest. The nume- 
rous graves were from 4 to 4^ ft. 
deep, excavated for 1 ft. in the soil 
and for 3 in a slaty rock. They 
were partly filled with blocks of 
limestone, which seem to have been 
originally used as a lining, and the 
body must have been placed in the 
grave in a sitting position. The 
relics consisted of bronze mirrors, 
bracelets, fibulas, cups, fragments 
of glass and pottery, and some 
iron implements much decayed. A 
single coin of Vespasian (a.d. 69-79) 
was also found (but not in the 
graves). All these relics have been 
deposited in the museum of the Ply- 
mouth Athenaeum (see p. 106), and are 
described in the " Archaeologia," vol. 
xl. The cemetery appears to be of 
the late Celtic period. Some British 
gold coins were found in this neigh- 
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bourhood (at Mt. Batten) in 1832; 
and at Flyinstock (1 m. E.) a great 
hoard of bronze implements was 
found in 1868, by a labourer who 
was removing rock from the base of 
a limestone ridge. At the depth of 
about 2 ft. below the surface a flat 
stone was discovered, leaning against 
the natural rock. Under it, piled 
npon a ledge of the rock, were 
16 bronze celts, 3 daggers, a 
two-edged weapon of a rare type 
(either a spear-head or a dagger), and 
a mortice-chisel. The greater part 
were given by the Duke of Bedford, 
on whose property they were found, 
to the British Museum. A few may 
be seen in the Albert Museum at 
Exeter. (See p. 21.)^ This may 
have been the store of a travelling 
merchant, but the neighbouring 
cemetery indicates a permanent 
town or village of some size; and 
it seems very probable that one of 
the early emporia of the tin trade 
may have been fixed on the shore of 
the estuary at Oreston. No remains 
have been found on the actual site 
of Plymouth. 

Plymstock ^ (pop. 1,794) has now 
a stat., which terminates the L. & 
S.W. Bly.'s line from London. 

The manor belonged to Tavistock 
Abbey, from a period before the Con- 
quest. The ch. belonged to Plympton 
Priory. At Eadford, near the head 
of Hooe Lake, Svr Walter Raleigh 
was for some time a prisoner under 
the charge of Sir Christopher Harris, 
after his arrival at Plymouth in 1618. 

A good example of the junction 
and alternation of the limestone 
with the slate may be seen near 
he 

Laira Bridge, an elegant cast-iron 
structure, built 1824-27, at the expense 
of the late Earl of Morley, by the 
late J. M, Bendel, who was then 
only 25 years of age, and received for 
his plan of it the Telford medal. It 
is on 5 elliptical arches, and at the 
time of its erection was the largest 



' The *'find'* is described by Mr. Albert 
wov in the Archaol. Jour^ vol xrrL 



structure of the kind in the conntry, 
excepting that of Southwark. At 
this bridge the estuary of the Plym 
changes its name of Catwater to the 
Laira, and at high water spreads 
over a broad and sedgy channel, of 
which 175 acres were reclaimed from 
the water by the late earl at a cost of 
9,0O0Z. The embankment is 2,910 ft. 
long and 16 high. The woods of 

Saltram (the house is 1 m. from 
Marsh Mills stat. on the G. W. line 
to Tavistock) skirt the E. shore. 
The Park is open to the public on 
Mon.; the house can only be seen 
by order from the Earl. This seat 
of the Earl of Morley is justly ad- 
mired for its picturesque beauties, 
and was purchased in the year 1712 
by Geo, Parker, Esq,, of Boringdon 
(see p. 102), ancestor of the present 
earl. Saltram, in the reign of Chas. I., 
was the seat of Sir James Bagg, the 
" humble bounden servant and per- 
petuall slave *' of VilUers, 1st Dvike 
of Buckingham^ and the indefatig- 
able enemy of Sir John EUot, of St. 
Germans. After the failure of the 
expedition to Bochelle in 1627, Buck- 
ingham landed at Plymouth and 
slept at Saltram, whence he set out 
the next day for London. John 
Parker, of Saltram, was created 
Baron Boringdon in 1784, and his 
son was made .Earl of Morley in 
1815. The existing mansion, erected 
by Lady Cath. Parker early in the 
last cent., is the largest in the county, 
and well known for the Saltram 
Oallery, a very interesting collection, 
formed chiefly by Sir Joshua Bey- 
nolds for the 1st Lord Boringdon. 
It contains the following portraits by 
this eminent artist : 

Hon. Mrs. Parker, whole-length, engr. Wat- 
son. 

John, E. of Morley, and his sister, wholo- 
length. 

Hon. Mrs. Parker, and her son, whole-length. 

John, Lord Boringdon, small whole-length. 

Theresa, dau. of Lord B. 

Montague Edmund Parker, Esq. 

Walter Radcliffe, Esq., of Warleigh. 

Sir Thomas Aoland, Bart. 

Sir John Chichester, Bart. 

Sir John Davis, Bart. 

WiUiam, Marquis of Lansdowne. 
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Commodore Hiarrison. 

BartoloBzi, the engraver, 1771. 

Kitty Fisher, as Cleopatra dissolving the 

pearJ, a most beautiful face. 
Mrs. Abinger, as Miss Prue. 
Miss Fordyce (Mrs. Greenwood). 

The library contains a portrait of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds by Angelica 
Kauffmann, painted 1768, but, says 
Cotton in his " Life of Sir J. B.,*' " it 
has all the look of a real mattier-of- 
fact likeness, very different from the 
fine pictorial heads he painted of 
himself, with bushy hair, and a loose 
robe thrown over the shoulders." 
Of the other pictures may be men- 
tioned — 

Lady Catherine Parker, 

whole-length . . . . T. Hudson. 

Cattle Cuyp, 

Madonna and Child . . Sasso/errato, 

Flight into Egypt . . . G. Potusin. 

Marriage of St. Catherine Correggio. 

Spanish Figures .... Palamedes. 

Soldiers in a rocky scene . Salvatar Rosa. 

St. Anthony and Christ . Caracei. 

St. Catherine Ouido. 

Tribute Money .... Caravaggio. 

Landscape Woutermans. 

Adoration of the Shep- 
herds Carlo Dolce. 

Madonna and Child . . Andrea del Sarto. 

Landscape Berghem. 

Bolingbroke Family . . Vandyke. 

Three Female Figures . Rubens. 

Game Snyders. 

Holy Family Guido. 

Bacchanalians (valued at 

3,000 gs.) Titian. 

Sir Thomas Parker . . Jansen. 

Queen Elizabeth ..... 

Sea-piece Vandervelde. 

Two small pictures . . . Albano. 

Charles XII 

Apollo and Daphne . . . Albano. 

Phaeton Htubbs. 

Sigismunda 

Landscape Wilson. 

Decapitation of St. Paul . Guercino. 

Cattle RosadiTivoli. 

Animals Snyders. 

The Assumption . . . . Sabbatini. 

The ceilings of the saloon and of 
the dining-room were painted by 
Zucchi ; and the house contains 
many other specimens of art, among 
which is a bust of the Earl of Mor- 
ley by Nollekens^ and casts of Psyche, 
a Faun, and a Hebe, by Canova, A 
collection of rare birds, killed in the 
neighbourhood, includes the Bohe- 
mian wax-wing, Montagu's harrier, 
short-eared owl, and siskin. 



(g) Bickleigh Vale and the Valley 
of the Cad should be explored by all 
who like to commune with Nature 
in rocky dells and moorland soli- 
tudes. It is a lovely walk from 
Flym Bridge to Shaugh Bridge (see 
p. 227) ; or train can be taken as far 
as Bickleigh Stat, on the G. W. line 
to Tavistock, and the walk begun 
there. This branch line is the best 
means of reaching other places of 
interest on the border of Dartmoor 
and on the moor itself. (See Bte. 
U.) 

(h) Short exoursions may also be 
made to St. Badeaux (stat. onL.(fe S. W. 
Bly.'s line to Tavistock) and Egg Buck- 
land. Near St. Budeaux (inns, pop. 
2,470, including military in Bull Point 
Barracks and Crown Hill Fort) is an 
ivy-mantled tower of the old manor- 
house of BudockBhed, coiomonly 
called * • Butshead. ' ' Here Sir Harry 
Trelawny, who had been aide-de-camp 
to the great Duke of Marlborough, 
lived for many years, and was the 
first patron in the West of ornamental 
gardening. His gardens at Budocks- 
hed were rich in American shrubs 
and trees, the first rhododendrons 
and azaleas cultivated in Devon. 
The Church, ded. to StBudocof Corn- 
wall, was removed to this site from 
lower ground in 1563 by Bobert 
Budockshed. From the tower there 
is a fine view over the Tamar. The 
ch. and churchyard here were forti- 
fied by the Boyalists under Major 
Stucley, and stormed by the Bound- 
heads in 1646. At Agaton, in this 
parish, is one of the new forts de- 
fending Plymouth on the landward 
side. Near Egg Buckland (3 m. N.E. 
of Plymouth, pop. 1,833, inns) is 
Widey Court (Chas. A. Fox, Esq.), 
the headquarters of Prince Maurice 
when he besieged Plymouth in 1643, 
and visited by the king in Sept. 1644 
(see p. 117). The Churchof Egg Buck- 
land (B. by the sea?— Sax. Eg- 
stream — the e^igfe— boundary-stream) 
is Dec, and has a good S. porch 
and tower which deserve attention- 
The ch. was almost rebuilt V 
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(Elliott, of Plymouth, architect). A 
large part of this parish has been 
acquired by Government for the pur- 
poses of the " North-eastern defences 
of Plymouth." 

(i) The Eddystone Lighthoiwe. 
Weather permitting, you will prob- 
ably be tempted to visit this won- 
derful work, which, erected on a 
mere point in a stormy sea, affords a 
beacon and guiding-light to mariners. 
The Eddystone is a narrow rock of 
gneiss, situated 14 m. from Plymouth, 
daily submerged by the tide, and of 
most mournful celebrity as the scene 
of repeated disasters. For many 
years the possibility of raising some 
structure to mark this hidden danger 
had been a moot point with engi- 
neers, when, in 1696, Mr, Winstanley 
(of Littlebury, Essex) succeeded in 
erecting a lighthouse of 6 stages, 
which he imagined to be as firmly 
seated as the rock itself. This build- 
ing was destroyed during a furious 
storm on Nov. 26, 1703, together with 
its unfortunate projector. After a 
lapse of 3 years Mr, Budye/rd (a 
Cornishman and, like Mr. Winstan- 
ley, a mercer by calling) constructed 
a second lighthouse of wood, better 
calculated to resist the watery ele- 
ment ; but this fell a prey to fire in 
Dec. 1765. It was then that Smeaton 
planned his structure, taking, it is 
said, as his model, the trunk of an 
oak, which so seldom succumbs to 
the tempest. This work was com- 
menced in 1767 and finished in 1759, 
and the success with which it braved 
the storms of 123 winters is sutHcient 
proof of the skill of its projector. 
The case of the building was formed 
of granite, and so rooted in the rock 
by means of dovetailing, that in fact 
it formed a part of the Eddystone. 
The structure was 94 ft. in height 
and 26 in diameter ; and being situ- 
ated so far from the land (Kame 
Head, the nearest point on the main- 
land, is 9| m. distant), with the 
strong waves sweeping around it, was 
+,.h1,t imposing in its effect. Over 
r of the lantern, and upon the 



stone which appeared to have been 
the last fixed, was engraved the date, 
and the following words of thanks- 
giving for completion of so arduous 
an undertaking : " 24th Aug. 1759. 
Laus Deo." * 

The Eddystone was the first of the 
towers that rose in the midst of an 
open sea on small isolated reefs, 
overwashed by the waves. It has 
suppUed the model of most light- 
houses since built in similar situa- 
tions ; but it has been exceeded both 
in magnitude and as a trophy of 
mastered difficulties by 3 more recent 
erections— the Bell Bock, on the 
E. coast of Scotland, which rises to 
a height of 117 ft. ; the Skerry Vore, 
on the W. coast, 158 ft. high ; and 
the Bishop Bock tower in the Scilly 
Isles, 145 ft. high. 

After an existence of over 120 years, 
it became necessary to replace Eddy- 
stone Lighthouse by another. For 
some time prior to 1878 the light- 
house keeper had felt trembling and 
oscillations in the building, which 
careful inspection showed to be due, 
not to the lighthouse itself, which 
stood firm and unshaken, but to the 
reef on which it rested, which had 
become weakened by the washing oat 
of a soft layer in the gneiss, so that 
the structure was endangered. This 
4th tower was commenced on July 
17, 1878, at a distance of 40 yds. 
from the old one in a S.S.E. direc- 
tion. It was on the reef between the 
2 sites that the mail str. Dunottar 
Castle struck during a fog on Aug. 
24, 1894, but fortunately was got off 
without loss of life or serious damage. 
What, but for a calm sea and rising 
tide and the coolness of the captain 
and all on board, might have been a 
terrible disaster, has again called 
attention to the question whether 
some telegraphic or telephonic com- 
munication should not be established 
between the Lighthouse and the 
mainland. Sir J, N. DouglasSy on 

' A full and most interesting acconnt of 
the progress and completion of the building 
will be found in Smiles's Lives of the Engi- 
neers (vol. ii. " Smeaton "). 
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behalf of the Trinity Board, was the 
engineer. The sloping cylinder of 
the old plan, having been found to 
assist the waves to ascend and at 
times to cnrl over the top of the 
building, has been abandoned in fa- 
Tour of a solid basement or platform 
of granite 44 ft. in width and 25 ft. 
high, from which rises the tower 
itself, 35^ ft. in diameter at base 
and 18| ft. below the lantern. 
Until the year 1881, the work slowly 
progressed, but little advance could 
be made in the winter months, as 
may be imagined. The top stone 
was laid by HJEI.H. the Duke of 
Edinburgh, Jane 1, 1881; and the 
light, which exhibits a double flash 
every 30 seconds, was first kindled 
March, 1882. It is visible for over 
17 m., while Smeaton's range was 
14 m. The hintem is 133 ft. above 
high-watei mark, and 50 ft. higher 
than the previous one. The cost of 
the whole work was 80,0002., and the 
granite blocks of which it consists 
weigh 4,668 tons. The old tower of 
Smeaton's design was carefully taken 
down, and all its stones numbered and 
brought ashore, and it has now been 
re-erected a* a day mark on the Hoe. 
Daring the removal of a portion of 
the upper part, Mr. W. T. Douglass, 
a son of the chief engineer, was hurled 
from the top of the structure and was 
wonderfully saved from destruction 
oo the rocks by the inflow of a huge 
wave. He waa fortunately uninjured, 
lo sunmier tbere are frequent steam 
boat excursions to the Eddystone, 
but visitors are seldom permitted to 
land there. 

(j) To Same Head, and thence to 
the Fort Tregantle, a very delightful 
excursion. You may cross by the 
ferry to Cremill, ascend the road at 
the back of Mt. Edgcumbe to Maker 
Gh., and thence to Bame ; and then 
follow the military road along the 
cliffs, commanding grand views over 
Whiteaand Bay, as far as Tregantle. 
From Tregantle you may descend 
by Antony to Tor Point (a round of 
i^xmft 12 m.), and thenoe cross by 



the stm, ferry to Devonport. (For 
all these places, see Hdbk, for Corn- 
wall.) 



KOUTE 8. 

EXETSB TO MORETON HAMPSTEAI) AND 
CHAOFOBD BY DUMSFOBD AND STEPS 
BBIDGES, STEPS BBIDGE TO CHAO- 
FOBD BY CLIFFOBD BBIDGE, AND 
WOOSTON AND CRANBROOK CASTLES 
(boad), EXGUBSIONS FBOM CHAGFORD 
Road. Places. 

Szeter 
7| m. Bonsford Bridge 

[Ascent of Heltor] 
^ m. steps Bridge 

12 m. Xoreton Hampitead 

16 m. Chagford 



Walk steps Bridge 

2 m. Clifford Bridge 
8 m. Wooston Castle 

6 m. Cranbrook Castle 

8^ m. Chagford 

[The best centres for the toa];ist 
throughout the tract of country de- 
scribed in this and the next route 
(8a), the wildest and one of the 
most interesting in Devon, are : (1) 
Bovey Tracey, for Heytor, Manaton, ^ 
and Lustleigh, and for the broken ' 
and most picturesque scenery toward ' 
Hennock (see pp. 142-148). (An order 
sent by post to Mr. Wolfinden, Union 
Hotelf Bovey Tracey, will ensure a 
conveyance to meet travellers at the 
stat., whence a round can be made to 
Heytor, Manaton, and Lustleigh ; at 
the last-named place the train can be 
taken again, and the whole excursion 
easily done in a day from Exeter or 
Torquay.) (2) Ohagford and Moreton 
Hampstead, for exploring the scenery 
on the river Teign, and the adjoining 
parts of Dartmoor. 

Notwithstanding the rly., the 
shortest and most agreeable way of 
reaching Moreton Hampstead from 
Exeter is by road. 

Leaving Exeter by St. Thomas' 
we reach — 
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4 m. Longdown (inn). [L. is Per- 
ridge House (Ool. Smee) and rt. the 
Churoli of Holoombe Bumell, of no 
great interest. The manor house, 
built by Sir Thos. Dmnys, temp. 
Hen. Yin., is now a farmhouse. 

On the hill 1. \ m. beyond Per- 
ridge is Ferridge or Cotley Gamp, 
commanding a fine view of Exeter 
on the one side, and of the vale of 
the Teign on the other. The form of 
the camp is circular, and it is about 
320 yds. in circumf.] 

There is pleasant scenery on the 
road, notably about Gnlver Ho. (E. 
Byrom, Esq. D.L.), standing in a 
charming valley, 1^ m. beyond Per- 
' idge on the rt., until we reach 

7f m. Dnniford Bridge on the 
Teign. (The village of Dunsford is 
distant about 1 m. rt. (see p. 64). 
The Bridge is a famous spot for 
picnics. The Teign here flows be- 
tween wooded hills of great beauty, 
and a day may be spent very agree- 
ably in wandering among them. 

[Heltor (W- height in Celt.), on 
the rt. bank of the river, is a striking 
mass of granite, forming a conspicu- 
ous landmark for all the country on 
the N. side of the moor. It is reached 
from Dunsford Bridge by a steep 
climb through very picturesque woods. 
» On this tor are some large "rock 
; basins" (one is the largest on or 
near Dartmoor), which some anti- 
quaries regard as artificial and 
" Druidical," but which result in all 
probability from the disintegration 
of, the granite. The local legend 
runs that King Arthur and the 
" Enemy " flung quoits at each other 
from the tops of Heltor and the 
neighbouring Blackingstone (seen 
across the valley), which quoits 
remain in the (shape of the granite 
that crests them. (See p. 151.)] 

(From Dunsford Bridge a road 
turns S. and proceeds in company 
with the Teign, which here makes a 
sharp angle, by Christow to Chud- 
leigh. See p. 181.) 

The Teign is here a crystal stream 
--boanding with trout, and celebrated 

"'ts romantic valley. (For- a dis- 



tance of 8 m. above Dunsford the 
river pursues a swift and tortuous 
course, amid beautiful scenery, 
through a profound glen; its bed 
strewn with large stones and canopied 
by trees ; its banks rising in abrupt 
masses, thickly covered with copse, 
and occasionally diversified by a 
projecting cliff (p. 130).) 

From Dunsford Bridge the road 
follows the 1. bank of the river, which 
it crosses at 

8^ m. Steps Bridge. From here it 
runs S.W. by Daccombe to 

12 m. Xoreton Hampitead*^ (see 
p. 148) and through scenery which 
is pleasant, but gives little notion of 
the beauty in store, to 

16 m. Chagford.^ 

The pedestrian, however, is re- 
commended to quit the high road at 
Steps Bridge and take the path 
through the wood along the rt. bank to 

10^ m. Clifford Bridge, on the old 
road from Exeter to Moreton, where 
there is a picturesque water-mill. 
Here he will strike the road from 
Dunsford to Chagford, which climbs 
one of the steepest hills in the county. 
On the rt., overhanging the Teign, is 

11^ m. WooBton Cattle (see p. 149), 
and on this side one gets glimpses 
through the woods of the moun- 
tainous gorge through which the 
Teign flows between Clifford and 
Fingle Bridges, while to the S. is a 
view of Moreton. The road then 
reaches Cranbrook Down, and skirting 

13^ m. Cranbrook Castle (seep. 138) 
descends through the hamlet of 
Easton and past Bushford Bridge 
(p. 139) to 

16f m. CHAOFOBD.^ This strag- 
gling village (1,460 inhab.) has be- 
come a place of considerable resort 
in the summer. 

Chagford, made in 1328 one of the 
Stannary towns for Devon, is situated 
on elevated ground in the midst of 
deep dells and half -reclaimed hills of 
a very beautiful character. The 2 
hills which overhang the village on 
the S.side are Milldown andNattadon 
or Natton. The place is recommended 
by physicians for its pure and bracing 
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ftir, and tbe lovely scenery in the 
neighbourhood may well do its part 
toward the restoration of the invalid. 
In winter, however, Chagford is deso- 
late and difficult of approach ; and if 
an inhabitant be asked at this season 
concerning his locality, he calls it, in 
sad tones, "Chagford, good Lord I " 
In summer it is picturesque and ac- 
cessible, and then the exulting desig- 
nation is " Chaggiford, and what d*ye 
think?" During the rebellion the 
Royalists, under Sir John Berkeleyy 
made an attack on this village, 
when, says Clarendon, "they lost 
Sidney Godolphin, a young gentle- 
man of incomparable parts. He re- 
ceived a morteJ shot by a musket, a 
little above the knee, of which he 
died on the instant, leaving the mis- 
fortune of his death upon a place 
which could never otherwise have 
had a mention in the world." Cla- 
rendonf however, it must be remem- 
bered, wrote before handbooks were 
in request, for it is impossible to 
enumerate all the romantic scenes 
round Chagford. At all events, the 
stranger will do well to wander about 
the course of the Teign, and down 
by the village of Gidleigh along the 
skirt of the moor, Chagford is justly 
a favourite retreat of artists, and the 
Three Crowns, with its thatched roof 
and ivied porch (in which Godolphin 
is said to have been killed), was for 
many years an irresistible bait ; but 
it is now denuded of' its ivy and partly 
modernised. It was formerly the 
dower-house attached to Whiddon 
Park, and was built by Sir John 
Whiddon. The botanist in his 
rambles will notice the profusion of 
ferns. The Tasselled Pteris, the Cleft 
Asplenium Trichomanes, many varie- 
ties of Polypodium, and strange Lady 
Ferns are found here. Near the 
village of Chagford the mineral Sca- 
foliie was discovered by Mr. Ormerod. 
This is the only locality in Great 
Britain where it has been found. 

Chagford Church (ded. to St. 
Michael) is a fine specimen of a Perp. 
granite ch. The tower is good. There 
is a parclose screen and an Eliza- 



bethan monnment to Sir John Whid- 
don, serjeant-at-law temp. Bdw. VI., 
and afterwards Justice of the Queen's 
Bench in Elizabeth's reign. The oh. 
has been well restd., chiefly by the 
care of the late vicar, the Bev. H. G. 
Hames, and a new organ was erected 
1891. There was an early Dec. ch. 
here (ded. by Bp, Bronescombe in 
1261), but the frequent recurrence of 
"gurges " in the bosses of the roof 
shows that the present ch. was built 
when the Oorges held the manor — 
at the end of the 15th cent. 



The Ezcnrsions from Chagford are 
numerous; and the visitor will find 
nooks and corners in all directions 
in which he will delight to linger. (If 
a distant excursion is to be under- 
taken, the services of James Perrott, 
a guide who has known Dartmoor 
for over 60 years, or of a son of his, 
should be enp:aged.) 

The neighbourhood is rich in 
antiquities. Within the compass of 
a walk or ride are the British camps 
above Fingle Bridge; the cromlech 
called the Spinsters' Bock; stone 
avenue and so-called Druidical cir- 
cles on Soorhill Down, under Sitta- 
ford Tor, and near Fernworthy; a 
rude bridge on the N. Teign ; hut- 
oiroles near Kestor ; and the remains ^ 
of a castle at Gidleigh. Chagford is * 
also a convenient starting-place for 
a hunt after Granmere, " the mother 
of the Dartmoor rivers," a pool which 
has been invested with a certain mys- 
tery by the extreme wildness of its 
situation, and the difficulty of tra- 
versing the morasses which surround 
it. Other expeditions may of course 
be undertaken across and about Dart- 
moor. A 3 days' pedestrian excur- 
sion may be highly recommended: 
1st day, — From Chagford by Caw- 
sand Beacon, Yes Tor, and tbe W. 
Okement to the Dartmoor Inn, or to 
the waterfall at Lidford (about 16 m.. 
(For the last part of the walk see 
p. 70.) 2nd day. — From Lidford by 
Oreat Xis Tor to Prinoetown (see pp. 
201, 202) (about 10 m.) 3rd day.— 
From Prinoetown, by the Moreion 
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road to (7^ m.) the Warren House, 
a wayside inn, just beyond which a 
track rt. will take him by the Vitifer 
tin-mine and Ghallaoombe Down to 
Grimipound (see pp. 149, 150); thence 
striking N.W. over the moor so as to 
come upon the sources of the S. Teign, 
and following the river to Chagford 
(about 15 m.) 

The antiquities near Chagford can 
be seen in 2 days. On the 1st you 
may visit Fingle Bridge, Spinsters* 
Bock, and return to Chagford by 
Oidleigh. On the 2nd you can 
proceed to Scorhili Circle ; ascend 
kestor ; follow the stream to Sitta- 
ford Tor ; inspect the bridge on the 
Teign, and the circles called the Orey 
Wethers; and return by the Fern- 
worthy Cirole to Chagford. These, 
however, will be days of hard work, 
and the examination of the ancient 
remains will necessarily be hurried. 
A week may very well be passed in 
exploring the neighbourhood of Chag- 
ford. The chief points of interest may 
be described in the following order : 

(a) Fingle Bridge, on the Teign, 
may be reached from Chagford by a 
road which passes rt. of Whiddon 
Park and Cranbrook Castle, and then 
turns off to the 1. It is better, how- 
ever, to drive by Sandy Park to 
(3 m.) a gate opening on Fiddleton 
Down. From this point the carriage 
should be sent round to the village 
of Drewsteignton, where you can 
meet it after the following walk: 
Follow the path which has been cut 
into the side of the hill above the 
river, untU Fingle Bridge appears 
below. A path will lead you to it. 
The views for the whole distance are 
superb ; and the valley of the Teign 
from Whiddon Park, by Fingle 
Bridge, to Clifford Bridge, affords one 
of the finest stretches of romantic 
scenery in Devon. Soon after pass- 
ing through the gate of Piddleton 
Down, Huntstor is seen rt., with a 
descent in long bare ridges to the 
river. Opposite is Whiddon Park, 
a wild Mllside covered with aged 

aks and moss-grown rocks. Farther 



on is Sharptor, fine in outline and 
colour. At the end, shutting up the 
valley, towers the cone of Preston- 
bury, with a British entrenchment 
on its summit. Besides following 
the walk, those who can buffet with 
briars should scramble (at least for 
some distance) along the side of 
the stream. The brake is in places 
almost impenetrable, but the scenery 
is of a character to repay any amount 
of exertion. Near a bend of the 
river, in the channel of the stream, 
but close to the bank — between 
Huntstor and Sharptor — lies a well- 
known logan stone. This great frag- 
ment, about 12 ft. in length by 6 in 
height and width, has certainly not 
fallen from the hill above it, by 
whatever agency it may have been 
conveyed to its present position. 
*' This rock is of hard, angular, 
feldspathic granite, and rests upon 
granite. It is in the carbonaceous 
district, about i m. E. of the point 
where the Dartmoor granite ceases ; 
it is therefore not in situ.** — G. W. 
Ortnerod, Polwhele informs us that 
he moved it with one hand in 1797 ; 
it is not so easily moved now. 

Fingle Bridge, to which there is a 
descent from the path we have been 
following, is generally considered the 
most beautiful spot on the Teign. 
The scenery, however, for 2 m. above 
it, is worthy of equal praise. The 
bridge is itself a very picturesque old 
structure, narrow and buttressed, 
based on rocks, and mantled with 
ivy. The locality is secluded, and 
the river shut in by towering hills 
rising to a great height. The 1. bank 
soars upward so abruptly as to form 
precipices and a slide for the cUbris 
of the rocks. At its summit is the 
old camp of Prestonbnry Cattle, in 
area about 250 ft. from E. to W., 
and 150 ft. from N. to S. There 
is a high vallum N. ; S., where the 
hill is precipitous, it is slight. There 
are many outworks. The entrances 
were on the N., E., and W. sides. 
The whole comprised about 25 
acres. Prestonbury is conmianded by 
another, called Cranbrook Caatle, on 
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the opposite side of the river. Cran- 
brook is of irregular form, circular 
towards the N. and S., but almost 
square in other quarters; on its S. 
side it has a high rampart and a 
deep ditch. On its N. side the steep- 
ness of the hill and the river formed 
the defence. The mound is com- 
posed of fragments of stone mingled 
with earth ; but the antiquary will 
observe with regret that from this old 
rampart the material is taken for the 
repair of the neighbouring roads. 
The ascent from the bridge toward 
Cranbrook Castle is by zigzags 
through a dense coppice, and at a 
gate at one of the angles a path 
leads to a very beautiful vista of 
"many-folded hills," the eye glan- 
cing up the course of the river 
through a group of wooded promon- 
tories, which alternately project 
from the opposite sides, and appear 
as if they had been cut from recesses 
which front them. A mill is pret- 
tily situated a short distance below 
the bridge, and in it parties bringing 
their own provisions are accommo- 
dated with a parlour and kitchen. 

Dean Merivale * " is disposed to re- 
gard the strong camps which guard 
on either side the narrow gorge of 
the Teign as having witnessed the 
final struggles between Boman and 
Damnonian. The scene is at any 
rate picturesque enough for the last 
act of the drama ; and the antiquary, 
as he traces the strong lines of Woos- 
ton, or struggles upward to the watch- 
tower of Prestonbury, may please 
himself with the conjecture that it 
was during the attack on one of 
these fortresses that the life of Ves- 
pasian was saved by his son Titus, 
then a novice in arms. The inci- 
dent occurred, at all events, during 
this western campaign." — Quart, 
Rev. vol. 106. These 3 camps — 
Wooston, Prestonbury, and Cran- 
brook — were perhaps occupied as 
Homan checks on the irruptions of 
the Dartmoor men through the defile 
of the Teign. 

' Hist, df the Romans under the Empire, 
ToL Ti. p, 28, 



[The pedestrian is strongly advised 
to explore the gorge as far as Clifford 
Bridge, which he can do either by 
scrambling along the river side (a 
rough walk), or by paths higher up 
the banks. The view from Preston- 
bury will show at once the character 
of the pass.] 

A path through fir plantations, 
turning 1. from that cut along Pid- 
dleton Down (already followed), leads 
to Brewsteignton (1 m.) ; or you may 
take the lane up the hill, turning 1. 
after passing Fingle Bridge. 

(6) Brewsteignton (pop. 751, inns) 
stands on high ground. It is not 
** the Druids' town on the Teign," but 
"Drogo's"or "Drewe's" Teignton, 
and is named from a certain Drewe 
or Drogo, who held the manor in the 
reign of Hen. II., as King^s Teignton 
and Bishop's Teignton are called 
after their respective proprietors. 
The Chnroh has a Perp. tower of 
granite, with a Dec. window (pre- 
served from an older ch.) let into 
its W. wall ; the nave is Perp. ; the 
chancel, rebuilt 1863, is bad. The 
ch. stands well, and a short distance 
beyond it, E., there is a good view 
toward Prestonbury and Fingle. But 
the best point of view is from thof 
garden of the vicarage, which oom'e 
mands the pass through which thee 
river struggles, with Prestonburjt. 
towering in front. 

There are very large limestone 
quarries in this parish. Many beds 
of lime-rock occur; and in one of 
the lower the fossil Posidonia is 
found. The whole of this country 
is in the "carboniferous" district. 
(See Introd, : " Geology.") 

At Drewsteignton the carriage 
should be in waiting. A road leads 
W. about 2 m. to the well-known 

(c) Cromlech called the Spinsters' 
Bock. This is on a farm called 
Shilstone {Selvestan in Domesday), a 
name which has been interpreted 
" shelf-stone," with a possible re- 
ference to the cromlech. This is 
called the Spinsters' Book, from a 
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tradition that 3 spinsters erected 
it one morning before breakfast ; but 
" may we not," says Mr. Bowe (" Pe- 
ramb. of Dartmoor "), " detect in this 
legend of the 3 fabulous spinners the 
terrible Valkyries of the dark mytho- 
logy of our northern ancestors — the 
Fatal Sisters, the choosers of the 
slain, whose dread office was to * weave 
the warp and weave the woof of 
destiny * ? " — They are rather, per- 
haps, the "Fates" of Anglo-Saxon 
heathendom, the " mighty wives " 
who were spinners and weavers, and 
had much in common with the 
Valkyries. (See Kemhle, vol. i.) 
Polwhele informs us that the legend 
varies, and that for the 3 spinsters 
some have substituted 3 young men 
and their father, who brought the 
stones from the highest part of 
Dartmoor ; and in this phase of the 
legend has been traced an obscure 
tradition of Noah and his 3 sons. 
The Spinsters' Bock consists of a 
table-stone about 15 ft. in length by 
10 ft. in breadth, supported by 3 up- 
right slabs 7 ft. high. (Many crom- 
lechs exist which have only 3 supports 
— those at Lanyon and Pendarves in 
Cornwall, for example. See Introd.) 
The hill on which it stands commands 
' an excellent view of Cawsand Beacon. 
The cromlech, the finest and most 
'^ perfect, if not the only erect one in 
Devon, fell during the spring of 1862. 
It would perhaps have remained in its 
original state had a few yards of green- 
sward been preserved about it ; but 
the plough was driven close round the 
imposts, and the long-continued rains 
of the season had saturated the soil. 
It was, however, replaced in Nov. 
of the same year, at the suggestion 
of Mr. G. W. Ormerod, and at the 
expense of the Bev. W. Ponsford, 
the late rector of Drewsteignton ; 
and the stones occupy, as nearly as 
possible, their former positions. It 
was needful to clear away the soil 
under and about the cromlech to 
place the machinery for raising the 
quoit or covering stone (estimated to 
weigh 16 tons) ; the soil did not ap- 
)ear to have been disturbed, and no 



remains were found.* Like other 
cromlechs, this is no doubt a sepul* 
ohral monument. About 100 yds. be- 
yond the cromlech, on the other (N.) 
side of the lane, is a pond of water of 
about 3 acres, called Bradmere Fool, 
prettily situated in a wood, and well 
worth visiting, especially by the ar- 
tist. Care should, however, be used 
in approaching it, as the sides are 
slippery and there is no foreshore. 
Bemark the distant views of Caw- 
sand, seen beyond the trees. The 
" broad mere " is said to be unfathom- 
able, and to remain full to the brim 
during the driest seasons. It is really 
the result of mine works, and of no 
great antiquity. An old " adit " 
passes from it in a S.E. direction, 
coming out below Shilstone Farm. 
The filling up of this adit brought the 
pool into existence. The country 
people have a legend of a passage 
formed of large stones leading under- 
ground from Bradmere to the Teign, 
near the logan-stone. 

From Bradmere Pool the tourist 
may return to Chagford by Sandy- 
park; or, making a longer round 
of 6 to 7 m., he may proceed by 
cross lanes toThrowleigh (seep. 72), 
thence by Oidleigh Castle (see post) 
back to Chagford. On the return 
from Throwleigh is passed (another) 
Shilstone Farm with fine ash-trees 
about it, and a date, 16 — (?) over the 
door ; it is picturesque, and deserves 
a passing glance. The summit of 
Cawsand is about If m. from the 
moor-gate at Shilstone, and the 
ascent from this point may be made 
easily on horseback. (See p. 72.) 

(d) Gidleigh Castle and village. 
[A roGkd (not open to the public) leads 
to it through Oidleigh Fark (A. G. 
Whipham, Esq., J.P.) This magni- 
ficent scene of rock and wood occupies 
the deep valley of the N. Teign from 
the confluence of the 2 streams for 
a considerable distance upward. 
The river dashes and struggles among 

* A record of the fall and restoration of 
the cromlech, by Mr. G. W. Ormerod, will be 
found in the Trans, qf tht Devon Atioc, 
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great boulders of granite. The slopes 
are forest wilds, where oaks, birches, 
and moantain-ash trees overhang 
masses of rock, or open here and 
there round beds of heather and 
whortleberry. There is a very fine 
scene near the house, where the wood 
abnost closes above the stream, and 
rhododendrons, planted as under- 
growth, have become large trees. 
Osmunda regaUs g^ows plentifully in 
swamps near the river. Toward the 
upper part of the *' chase" (as the 
so-called park reaUy is), on the rt. 
bank, rises a round hiU of heather, 
crowned with the ** ruins" of a 
modem house, occupied for but a 
short period by its builder, and de- 
serted after his death. From it there 
is a very fine view over the glen, with 
a distance of dusky hills and tors.] 
To reach Gidleigh village take the 
street opposite the ch. ; at the factory, 
take the rt. hand road, cross the 
bridge, and turn 1. The first lane rt. 
after crossing a stream which joins 
the N. Teign will bring you to (2^ m.) 
Gidleigh. The Church is Perp., with 
a curiously ill-proportioned tower. 
There is a Perp. screen, gilt and 
coloured, on the lower panels of 
which are figures of saints and evan- 
gelists. At either end are St. George 
(?) in armour, and St. Lewis (?) 
crowned, holding the crown of thorns. 
All have been "restored," like the 
ch. itself. There are some frag- 
ments of old stained glass in the E. 
window of the S. aisle. The granite 
pulpit and lecterns are heavy, and 
not satisfactory. The Castle (which, 
with the Manor house, adjoins the ch.) 
is a picturesque fragment, dating 
apparently from the 13th cent. It is 
little more than a large square tower, 
and does not seem to have been ever 
more extensive. The lower chamber 
has a barrel vault ; and 2 staircases 
remain; observe the 2 ash- trees on 
either side of the staircase. Gidleigh 
belonged, as early as the reign of 
Hen. II., to the family of Prouz or 
^rousj who held it until Edw. n. 
After passing through two other f ami- 
lies it became, at a much later period. 



the property of a family taking name 
from the place, and long resident here. 
(The village (pop. 129) has no inn ; 
but lodgings are to be had at Mr. 
Bowe's form, Berrydown). [The road 
to the 1. at the factory leads to Leigh 
Bridge, where the N. and S. Teigns 
meet, and passes, in a field rt., the 
Fuggie Stone, which commands an 
excellent view of the wild glen of 
Gidleigh Park. Observe the stone 
cross 1. Holy Street Kill, which 
Crestoick painted, stood in a bend of 
the river rt., but is now in ruins and, 
moreover, on private property.] 

(e) The road leading by Gidleigh 
Ch. will bring you out on Soorhill 
Down, at the farther end of which, 
and near the confluence of one of the 
many WaUabrooks with the N. Teign, 



Soorhill Circle (locally the Long- 
stones), the finest example in the 
county. 25 stones are standing, and 
5 fallen, out of about 55 ; though the 
spaces vary too much to enable us to 
be sure of exactly the original number. 
The grey stones are very conspicuous, 
and are well marked out from the sur- 
rounding moor. A cart-track passes 
through the circle, the diameter, of 
which is about 85 ft. The stones are 
of various sizes, but there is one 
nearly 8 ft. and another 6 ft. in height. 
Adjoining this circle, on the Walla- 
brook, is an ancient bridge, or olam, 
of a single stone, 12 ft. in length; 
and in the bed of the N. Teign, a Uttle 
below the junction with the Walla- 
brook (opposite the boundary of Bat- 
worthy Farm), is a large pierced 
block of granite, called the Tolmdn. 
The rock is pierced quite through, 
the hollow rounded, smooth, and al- 
most polished at the rim. It is in 
fact a ** rock-basin," which has been 
formed by the action of the river. 
At the sides are small basins still 
in course of enlargement ; and others 
exist on the neighbouring rocks^ Of 
course the tolmdn and all the rocky 
river-bed aro under water in time of 
flood, 
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The river is here very wild and 
rocky, and the whole scene is striking. 
The rt. bank is partly wooded, and 
an island in the stream, planted with 
Scotch fir, adds greatly to the effect. 
Walks have been cut on this side 
(which is not open to the public). 

Crossing the Wallabrook and the 
N. Teign, the next points for the 
visitor are the avenues below Shuffle 
Down. Keeping the enclosures of 
Batworthy on the 1., turn, when 
they cease, slightly to the rt., and 
you will strike on the 1st avenue. 
These "stone rows" or "parallel- 
litha '* are 5 in number. That 1st 
met with, 140 yds. long, terminates 
at a small triple circle of stones. 
A 2nd runs, not parallel with the 
former, but very near it,, rt., also 
for 140 yds. The next avenue, be- 
yond, can now be traced for 110 yds., 
and ends in a dilapidated cairn. The 
4th, 126 yds. long, ends near the 
Longstone Pillar, a granite block, 
about 12 ft. high, finely coloured 
with grey and yellow lichens, and 
slightly ribbed at the top, recalling 
(but here the marks are far less dis- 
tinct) the " ribbing '* of the Devil's 
Arrows at Boroughbridge. A 5th 
avenue, the greater part of which has 
been destroyed, extended 217 yds. S. 
of the Pillar to the Throe Boys, 3 
granite blocks, of which 2 have been 
removed— possibly parts of a crom- 
lech. 

All the avenues are from 3 to 4 ft. 
wide, and the stones forming them 
are about 2 ft. high. Except those 
N. and S. of the Longstone, they do 
not run in the same lines or direc- 
tions; but none are winding. There 
are some stone encloinres, hut- 
circles, and remains of 2 pounds, on 
Shuffle Down, W. of the avenues. 
(For remarks on these rude stone 
monuments, see Introd, : " Antiqui- 
ties," p. [21.]) 

{fj From the avenues it is best 
to make at once for the summit of 
Keitor (or Castor), (1,433 ft.), bearing 
slightly N.E. This is a grand mass 

grftijit§— perhaps named from its 



resemblance, at a distance, to a 
"cyst" or " ark " crowning the hilL 
It used to be, in Devonian phrase, a 
" mortal " {i.e. great) place for ravens ; 
but the visitor will be lucky who now 
sees one of those birds hovering 
about it. On its summit is an enor- 
mous rock-basin, measuring 96 in. 
by 80 in. at the surface, and 31 in. 
deep. The only known basin which 
is larger is on Heltor (see p. 130). 
There are 9 smaller basins on the 
tor. More to the W. are seen the 
heights of Watern, Wild, and Steeper- 
ton Tors. 

Kestor lies, like other tors on 
which are the most important basins, 
in a central belt which occupies 
about h of the area of the moor. 
Along tnis belt "the granite is for the 
most part more liable to decompo- 
sition than at the harder and more 
crystalline tors. This is shown by 
the many rounded tors ; and every 
roadside cutting shows the rapidity 
of the decay." * This Kestor basin was 
discovered by Mr. Ormerod. It had 
been filled with moss and turf to pre- 
vent sheep from falling into it ; and 
it is now surrounded by an iron rail. 
Moss is again accumulating in it. 

The view from Kestor is magni- 
ficent. Gawsand rises N., and beyond 
Chagford extends a vast stretch of 
cultivated country, fading into a blue 
distance. There has been here a 
very extensive ancient settlement, 
perhaps the largest, and certainly 
the most noticeable, on Dartmoor. 
Looking from the rock, and more es- 
pecially toward the Teign, it will be 
seen that Teigncombe Common (as 
the heath here is called) is thickly 
strewn with enclosure lines and 
hut-circles. " The * village * consists 
principally of 2 main parallel lines of 
road, and between or near to them 
the greater number of the huts are 
situate; there are also side-roads lead- 
ing to back land and huts. The land 
was first divided by walls running 
parallel to the roads, and then sub- 

* See Mr. Ormerod*s paper on the Rook 
Basins of Dartmoor, in the Qu^rr, jQurn, 
Geol, Soc. vol. xr. 1869. 
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divided by cross-walls; the general 
direction of the main division walls is 
from N.E. to S.E. ; and these terminate 
at a wall that runs from near the N. 
Teign at the E. of Batworthy en- 
closures by Kestor Bock in a general 
S.S.E. direction. This wall appears 
to be the western boundary of the 
hot-yillage, though there are some 
large irregular enclosures and a few 
small huts beyond it, W. There 
seem to have been only 2 passages 
through this wall — one near Kestor, 
and the other near the northern ex- 
tremity ; from the last a road, walled 
on both sides, can be traced to the 
remains called the Bound Pound, 
and thence along the hill-side above 
the Teign."— G. W, Ormerod (wht) 
has most carefully examined these 
remains, and has given a very ac- 
curate plan of them, illustrating a 
paper read before the Plymouth In- 
stitution). Looking S., Sittaford Tor 
is seen, its logan 1,764 ft. above the 
level of the sea, and on the W. 
the curiously shaped rocks of Watem 
Tor. 

The ** Bound " or " Bonndy *' 
Found is on the N. side of the road 
leading to Ghagford. There is an 
outer enclosure, nearly triangular, 
with an inner, which is circular, and 
about 34 ft. in diam. The space 
between the 2 is divided into 6 
"courts, in one of which there is a 
hut-circle about 10 ft. in diam. ; in 
another a triangular enclosure. The 
walls, composed of large granite 
blocks, were 6 ft. 2 in. thick. The 
division by walls radiating towards 
the centre is similar to those at 
Greaves-ash in Northumberland, at 
Chun Castle, and other places, and 
was probably intended for securing 
and penning sheep. The door of the 
outer circle opens towards the N.W. ; 
that of the inner one S." — Sir O. 
Wilkinson, Nearly opposite, across 
the road, is a square pound, also con- 
taining many courts and hut-circles. 
Mr. Ormerod suggests that these 
** pounds '* were jyossibly the habita- 
tions of the chief persons of the 



village— one guarding the main road, 
the other the farm and store. Be- 
mains of similar character and im- 
portance have not been found in any 
other hut-village on Dartmoor. They 
may be advantageously compared 
with the clusters of huts on Anglesey,^ 
and with others on the coast of Wales, 
especially at St. David's Head. 
Whether the avenues and circles be- 
long to the same period is uncertain, 
although it is most probable. The 
village may well have been a British 
settlement^partly pastoral, for the 
enclosures seem to indicate the pos- 
session of sheep and cattle— and 
partly connected with tin-streaming 
on the moor. 

From Kestor the pedestrian (a 
carriage must take a different road) 
may return to Ghagford (3 m.) by 
what is pleasantly called Featherbed 
Lane — a steep gorge, in winter a 
torrent — covered with enormous 
boulders. 

(g) Should he feel disposed to ex- 
tend his excursion, he may proceed 
across the moor (on foot or on horse- 
back) by Femworthy to the Orey 
Wethers under Sittaford Tor. (From 
Kestor the Grey Wethers are distant 
about 3 m.) He must return to the 
Longstone, and proceed with Thorn- 
worthy Tor on his 1. On Thorn- 
worthy is a logan-like mass of rock, 
conspicuous from a distance. The 
house at Femworthy (marked by its 
fine sycamores and beeches, which 
make the place an unusually good 
example of a moorland farm) is an 
old house (1590) built on the site 
of a still older one. Leaving it 1., 
and ascending a lane bordered by 
beech-trees, Femworthy Circle is 
reached on the hillside. It consists 
of 26 stones erect, and 1 fallen. The 
diam. is 60 ft. (There are imperfect 
traces of stone avenues between this 
circle and the ** Three Boys " beyond 
the Longstone.) In proceeding, re- 
mark, rt., a solitary cottage at Teign- 
head (the source of the N. Teign), 

* Described by the Hon. W. 0. Stanley, in 
the Arehaoh Joum, vols. z^r. and xxrU 
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which has sometimes been so lost 
in snowdrifts that no communica- 
tion with the world has been pos- 
sible for weeks together. About 1 m. 
S.W. are the Grey Wethers— 2 circles 
which nearly touch each other, like 
the Cornish "Hurlers" — one of 
which has 7 stones erect, 18 fallen ; 
the other has 9 erect and 6 fallen ; 
the diam. of each is 110 ft. These 
blocks are very like sheep, when 
seen from a little distance ; but not 
sheep that have been lately sheared. 
They have a dark look in contrast 
with the true white '* fleeces" feeding 
about them, which have not known 
so many storms. (From these circles 
you may strike due S. along the Long 
Bidge, and in about 3 m. descend on 
the road from Moreton to Tavistock 
at Postbridge (see p. 197), and so 
make for Two Bridges or Prince- 
town; or, returning to Femworthy, 
you may regain Chagford by a 
road which runs to the rt. of the 
S. Teign past Xetherall. Here are 
more hut-circles, one of which is the 
best on the moor ; it is 80 ft. in diam. 
and has 1 door-jamb still standing.) 

(h) The view from Kestor may 
well suggest other moorland expedi- 
tions. The walk by Watem, Wild, 
and Steeperton Tors to Belstone is a 
very fine one, and is described on p. 72. 
Watem Tor is marked by the open- 
ing through the rocks on its summit, 
called the.Thirlstone. After gaining 
Taw Xarsh, instead of proceeding 
to Belstone you may cross Belstone 
Bidge (1.), climb Yes Tor, and so 
descend on Okehampton, 11 to 12 m. 
Or you may follow the N. Teign to 
its source, on the W. side of Sittaford 
Tor, and ascend Ont Hill, 2 m. W. 
of the tor. On the Teign the tourist 
will find an interesting bridge of 3 
openings, 7 ft. wide and 27 long, 
formed entirely of graaite blocks. 
It belongs to the same class of primi- 
tive structures as Post Bridge, but 
is not so old, having been built 
in the 18th cent. Cut Hill is a great 
eminence (crowned with an Ord- 
« oaim) in the central morass 



of Dartmoor ; its sides rent open by 
the rain, and quite inaccessible in a 
wet season. Its summit conmiandB 
a grand desolation — extensive bogs, 
which contain the fountains of the 
Dart, Tavy, Teign, Taw, and Oke- 
ment. These rivers all drain from 
this watershed, but they flow in dif- 
ferent directions, and are soon a 
great distance apart. Fur Tor is 
conspicuous, slightly N.W. of Cut 
Hill; and this wild region has been 
described on p. 71. 

(i) Cranmere Fool may also be 
visited (see p. 70). It is very difficult 
to find and very difficult of approach, 
but is perhaps more easily reached 
from Chagford than from any other 
border town, as it is situated about 2 
m. due W. of a conspicuous mark in 
this neighbourhood, Watem Tor (see 
above). It is merely a pool of water 
(in winter — in summer it is dry) in 
the midst of deep morasses, which 
are everywhere rent open by the 
rain ; but as there is some chance of 
being bewildered among the bogs in 
a search for it, and as it has been 
considered (untruly) the fountain- 
head of more than one well-known 
river, the stranger may like to go in 
quest of it ; though for this expe- 
dition he is recommended to put 
himself under Perrott's guidance. 
From Chagford and Watem Tor he 
may ride as far as White Hone Hill 
(N. of Sittaford Tor) ; but there he 
will enter the turveties (where they 
cut peat; the best and closest turf 
or peat on the moor is cut here ; 
it bums almost like coal), and soon 
the lonely region of the great central 
wilderness, which is impassable by a 
pony. Here he may consider the 
scenery rather dreary ; but there are 
many who ■ find an indescribable 
charm in it. Far to the N. and W. 
stretches an immense morass, coating 
both hill and valley, and seamed on 
the slopes by furrows of black earth 
8 or 10 ft. deep. But there are voices 
and visions in this wilderness to 
cheer the wanderer. The murmurs 
of the rivulets and the cries of 
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strange birds fall pleasantly on the 
ear; while the hiUs are varied by 
the most beantif nl tints, which alter- 
nately shine and wane as the lights 
and shadows play over l^em. Cran- 
mere Pool is not above 220 yards in 
circamf. It has been called "the 
mother of the Dartmoor rivers,'* but 
is, in fact, only the source of the W. 
Okement, which receives many other 
little streamlets as it trickles towards 
Yes Tor. Four other rivers, how- 
ever, rise at short distanoes from 
Cranmere — the Taw, J m. E. ; the 
TaTj, below Great Eneeset Tor, ^ m. 
S.W.; the £. Bart, \ m. S.E.; and 
the Teign, about 1| m. S.E. In the 
belief of the country-people Cranmere 
is a place of punishment for unhappy 
spirits, who are frequently to be 
heard wailing in the morasses which 
surround it. 

{j) No stranger in this neighbour- 
hood should neglect to visit Whid- 
don Park, a romantic hillside at the 
entrance to the gorge of the Teign, 
and a 2 m. walk from Ghagford by a 
path along the river-bank. Tou will 
enter the park at the mansion of 
Whiddon (Jacobean and picturesque), 
anciently the seat of the Whiddon 
family, and now the property of Mrs. 
Evans. Here are huge old Scotch 
and silver firs to delight you at the 
threshold ; but higher on the hill are 
scenes and objects magnificently 
wild — vistas of beech and aged oaks, 
chaotic clatters and piles of granite, 
herds of deer among the fern and 
mossy stones, and at a distance 
the towering tors of Dartmoor. Sir 
John Whiddon, Justice of the King's 
Bench, temp. Eliz., bought the manor 
of Ghagford from the Copleatons, and 
built the house, which continued the 
residence of the Whiddon family 
until the death of John Whiddon in 
1761, when this family appears to 
have become extinct. 

(k) Bushford Bridge and Castle 
should also be visited ; the former, 
which is 4 m. on the road to Whid- 
don Park, gives a beautiful river 



scene. The castle is about 1 m. 
farther on the other side of the river. 
It is a modem structure, from which 
a fine view of the Tdgn valley and 
Ghagford is to be obtained. 

From Ghagford the pedestrian may 
proceed by Throwleigh, and over 
Cawsand, to Okehampton. In a car- 
riage the road may be followed to 
Throwleigh, and thence, skirting 
Cawsand, you will gain the Oke- 
hampton road near Sticklepath (see 
p. 65). The distance from Ghagford 
is about 10 m. 
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Newton Abbot Janet. 


2im. 


Telgngraoe 


4 m. 


Heathfield Junot. 


6 m. 


Bovey 


9 m. 


Lustleigh 


12im. 





(For the line from Exeter to New- 
ton, see pp. 77-86.) On leaving New- 
ton by tiie branch line for Moreton 
Hampstead (40 min.), a view is ob- 
tained 1. of the twin Hey tor Bocks and, 
S.of them, of Saddle and Bippon Tors. 

2^ m. Teigngrace Stat. (pop. 170, 
inn), so called from its ancient posses- 
sors, the family of Graas or Gr 
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The Cliaroh, built in 1787 by 3 brothers 
of the Templer family, then of Stover, 
and entirely renovated in 1872 by 
the 12th Duke of Somerset, is of no 
special interest, but has a wooden 
tower, which is unusual in these 
parts. Stover, purchased by the 
11th Duke in 1829, and now belonging 
to Harold St. Maur, Esq., lies about 
1 m. 1. There is a large piece of 
water in the park. The Stover or 
Teigngrace Canal (built by the 
Templers, and now the property of 
the G. W. Rly. Co.) was constructed 
about 1770, and was used for the 
transport of Heytor granite. The 
Heytor quarries are no longer worked ; 
but the canal (which begins at Yenti- 
ford in the parish of Teigngrace, 
and joins the river Teign near Newton 
Abbot) now serves for the conveyance 
of pipe and potter's clay to Teign- 
mouth. Many thousand tons of clay 
pass over the canal yearly, for expor- 
tation to all parts of the world. 

4 m. Heathfleld Janet. [Here 
the Teign valley branch of the G. W. 
Rly. turns rt. to Chudleigh and Ash- 
ton (Rte. 11).] Crossing Bovey 
Heathfield (see post), the line reaches 

6 m. Bovey Tracey 8tat.-^(l. is Parke, 
W. R. Hole, Esq., J.P.) Bovey (pop. 
2,422) consists mainly of one long 
straggling street, at the end of which, 
farthest from iJie stat., is the ch. 
The manor of Bovey belonged to 
Harold before the Conquest, then 
passed to the Bp. of Coutances, and at 
last to the Tracey s. Barons of Bam- 
staple^ who long held it. Bovey was 
(Jan. 9, 1646) the scene of the dis- 
comfiture of a part of Lord Went- 
worWs brigade by Cromwell (then 
lieut.-general himself). So complete, 
it is said, was the surprise, that Went- 
worth's officers were engaged at cards, 
and escaped only by throwing their 
stakes of money out of the window 
among the Roundheads.' Some offi- 
cers and about 50 men were, how- 
ever, taken. The rest escaped in the 

* This, however, is a piece of Puritan 
scandal, frequently repeated elsewhere. For 
^^^e real history, see Sprigge's England's 



darkness ; and some of them occupied 
Ilsington Ch. for a short time, but 
did not venture to await CromwelVs 
approach. He descended on Bovey 
by Trusham and Hennock. 

The Chnroh, throughout Perp. (ex- 
cept the tower, which may be Dec), 
was restd. by the late vicar, the Hon. 
and Rev. C. L. Courten&y. It is ded. 
to St. Thomas of Canterbury, one 
of whose murderers was William de 
Tracey, who, according to tradition, 
founded the ch. in 1170 as a pen- 
ance. The wreathed caps, are of 
the Devonian type. The S. porch 
is stone-roofed, with a curious central 
boss showing 4 heads — a king, bishop, 
noble (?), and pope. The screen 
(restd. 1887) and pulpit of carved 
stone, richly gilt and coloured, 
deserve special notice. The latter is 
hexagons^, with figures of St. Gteorge, 
St. Margaret, St. Peter, St. Paul, 
St. Andrew, St. James, and the 4 
Evangelists, whose emblems are 
somewhat grotesque. The lower 
panels of the screen have alternate 
figures of prophets and apostles (as 
at Kenton and Chudleigh). In the 
chancel are 2 elaborate oenotaplis, 
one with the effigy, in alabaster, of 
Elize Hele of Fardel— a benefactor 
by his will to many Devon parishes 
(see also p. 101), who died in 1636, 
and was buried in Exeter Cathedral. 
The 2nd cenotaph, with effigy, is for 
Nicholas Eveleigh, the 1st husband 
of Alice Bray, whose 2nd was Elize 
Hele. She seems to have been the 
erector of both monuments. There 
is a Srd monument for Sir John 
Stowell, died 1669. James Forbes, 
chaplain to Chas. I., and presented 
to the living by the king (1628), 
lived through the "troubles," and 
after the Restoration placed some 
curious memorial inscriptions on the 
screen (recording Archhp. Land " be- 
headed by the bloody Parliament,** 
and Bp, Hall of Exeter, " imprisoned 
by that wicked Parliament ") which 
have unhappily been destroyed. 
Forbes was buried here in 1670. In 
the churchyard (S. side of chancel) is 
a monument for his wife (d. 1655), of 
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very Scottish character. It is of 
granite, vfith shields of arms, and the 
words " Surgam. Vivam. Canam." In 
1815 several Swedish copper dollars 
were found in the N.E. side of the 
eh., which seemed to have been de- 
posited in the hands of a corpse of 
large stature. It is suggested that 
this was a Swedish soldier attached 
to the forces of Lord Wentworth 
(many Swedes are known to have 
been among the king's troops), and 
killed in the skirmish of Jan. 1646. 
(Arch. Joum,, vol. xxiii.) During 
the restoration of this ch. a curious 
wall-painting, representing the " trois 
morts " and the *' trois vifs " — a 
" fabliau " once in much request — 
was discovered in the nave. Three 
kings, riding onward in state, are 
startled by the sudden appearance 
of 3 skeletons. The painting was 
again covered. A new organ was 
erected in 1889. 

A short distance N. of the ch. is 
the House of Xercy for S. Devon, 
in connection with the House at 
Glewer. It is an imposing structure 
{Woodyeare, architect, 1867). The 
ckapel, ded. to St. Michael and all 
Angels, is enriched with frescoes. 

In the centre of the street is a 
large and pretentious town-hali and 
market^honse (1878), and near it 
part of an old cross. At the en- 
trance of the Heathfield, and not 
far from the stat., is St. John's 
Chapel (built at the expense of the 
late vicar from designs by the late 
Mr, Carpenter) fYfYiich should be seen. 
The chancel is elaborately and well 
coloured. There is a sculptured altar- 
piece ; and on either side mosaics by 
Salviati, figures of censing angels. 

The Bovey Heathfleld, a level 
expanse covered with furze and 
heather, and in parts with fir- planta- 
tions, is a district of the highest in- 
terest to geologists. It is in fact the 
bed of an ancient lake, once filled 
by the waters of the Teign and the 
Bovey rivers, and now occupied by a 
peculiar formation which extends (as 
no doubt the lake itself extended) 
from Bovey to Newton, and thence 



to within 3^ m. of Torquay. In 
1860 a thorough examination of 
this formation was made by Mr. 
Pengelly at the expense of Baroness 
Burdett-Goutts. It consists of beds 
of lignite, clay, and sand, and has 
an aggregate thickness of more than 
100 ft. This deposit belongs to the 
lower Miocene period, and is there- 
fore more modem than the Devon 
chalks. An enormous number of 
fossil plants has been found in 
the lignitic beds, belonging to at 
least 50 species, all indicating a 
subtropical climate. Among them 
are species of laurel, cinnamons, fig- 
trees, and a climbing palm allied 
to those common in the Brazilian 
forests. Beyond the region where 
these plants grew, and probably on 
the Dartmoor range, there must have 
been at the same time a vast forest 
of coniferous trees belonging to the 
genus Sequoia, the living species 
of which are to be found in Cali- 
fornia. One of these is the WelUng- 
tonia gigantea, and its Dartmoor re- 
latives were also large, remains of 
trunks measuring 6 ft. in diam. 
having been met with. Fragments 
of this tree, which has been named 
Seqttoia CouttsuB^ form the greater 
part of the lignite (it is also found 
in the Hempstead beds in the Isle 
of Wight of the same period), and 
must have been brought down to 
the lake by the rivers which were 
its feeders, and perhaps by great 
floods, which also carried down from 
Dartmoor the felspathic clay and 
quartzose sand, interlaying the lig- 
nites. Great lumps of inspissated 
turpentine— the *' resin " of the coni- 
fers—occur occasionally; but with 
the exception of the elytron of a 
beetle {Buprestites Falconeri) no 
animal remains have been found in 
these beds. The lignites are un- 
conformably overlaid by a thick 
"head" of sand, coarse clay, and 
stones, of much more modern date. 
This has been found to contain 
leaves of the dwarf birch (Betula 
nana)y now an Arctic plant, and of 
3 species of willow, all betokei 
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ing a much colder climate than 
that of Devon at present. The 
" head " of sand, etc., has been much 
denuded; and on its surface are 
found beds of fine potter's clay which 
have been turned to account in the 
Potteries, established here in 1772, 
and recommenced in 1844, after 
having been for some time discon- 
tinued. The lignite (here called 
"Bovey coal " ; it emits a disagree- 
able odour in burning, though it is 
used in the neighbouring cottages) 
was at first raised in great quantities 
(15,000 tons in one year), and was 
used in the earthenware ovens. For 
this purpose at least an acre of the 
Heathfield was bared and the coal 
laid open ; but this process was 
attended with some difficulty, and 
has not been renewed. At present 
the lignite is only used for firing red 
bricks and tiles. For other purposes 
coal is brought from the neighbour- 
hood of Bristol (1 ton gives as much 
heat as 5 or 6 of the lignite). The 
Bovey manufactures are white, 
printed and painted ware, besides 
ware of stained clay (drab, lilac, etc.) 
The ordinary ware is very good, and 
the higher quality much above the 
average. The clays of the place are 
only used for fire goods, and for 
ordinary bricks and tiles. The clay 
in use for pottery is from Kings- 
teignton and Dorsetshire, but is 
always mixed with a proportion of 
china clay from Lee Moor or St. 
Austell. The number of persons 
employed about the works ranges 
from 250 to 350. The processes are 
worth seeinp;, and specimens of the 
ware may be obtained at the pot- 
teries. 



Ezcuriiong from Bovey may be 
made in all directions. To W. and 
S.W. Hound Tor, Heytor, andBippon 
Tor may be visited ; while farther N. 
Becka or Beeky Fall, Xanaton, and 
Lnstleigh Cleave are within easy 
distance. The Valley of Widecombe 
(see post) may be included in the 
excursion to Heytor and Bippon Tor. 



To the N.E. Bottor Bock and the fine 
scenery toward Hennock are well 
worth exploration; [and there is a 
grand view from Sharptor Down rt. of 
the road to Moreton, and near LoBt- 
leigh Stat, (see p. 147). 

(a) Hesrtor is about 4 m. from 
Bovey. The pedestrian, after cross- 
ing the rly., should keep 1. at the fork 
of the road, and at the 4 cross-roads 
(where the disused Heytor tramway 
passes) take that *'To Heytor and 
Ilsington." [By making a slight 
detour just beyond the directing 
post which points to Newton Abbot, 
and taking the road 1. at a gate 
and stile, a field-track leads to 
the ' Book Hotel, whence it is an 
easy half-hour's walk to the top of 
Heytor.] If the main road is followed 
at the next fork keep 1., and when 
the moor begins, turn up over it to 
the top of the hill, where are some 
rocks. Here Heytor and Bippon 
Tor open in front; and far beyond, 
marked by its peaked form, is Brent 
Hill (see p. 95). The whole pano- 
rama is magnificent ; and the hang- 
ing woods, nearer at hand, makRB 
the scene in some respects finer 
than that from Heytor. This is 
now easily reached. The traveller, 
no doubt, will already have become 
acquainted from a distance with 
its remarkable crown of granite, 
as its bold and singular shape 
renders it a striking feature in 
many views from the eastern parts 
of the county. Arrived at the 
dizzy pinnacle, he will find it to 
consist of 2 tors (one of these has 
been provided with steps and 
a rail) — of little interest in com- 
parison with the superb landscape 
which opens to the sight, and for 
the perfect enjoyment of which he 
should rather climb the westernmost 
rock. From that summit he will 
behold in one view the area of the 
South Hams, a splendid prospect of 
woods, rivers, and "the infinite of 
smiling fields," bounded by the sea. 
Among the points to be made oat 
are Teignmouth with the "ness"; 
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Torquay (or rather St. Mary Church 
above it), Totnes, Chudleigh, with 
Ugbrooke above it, Newton, and the 
whole extent of the great western 
bay from Bolt Head to Portland. 
Towards the E. the hills are also 
wooded and cultivated, though 
crowned with the fiottor Bock, and 
with other tor-Uke eminences, among 
which Heltor and Blackingstone are 
conspicuous ; but on the N. and W. 
the face of Nature wears a frown, 
and gloomy moors stretch away into 
the farthest distance. The grandeur 
of this lonely region is, however, 
most impressive, and must forcibly 
arrest the traveller's attention. There 
is a solemnity in the deep-toned 
colouring of the moor, in the still- 
ness which reigns around, and the 
vastness of the desolate view ; while 
variety and animation are imparted 
to such scenes by the glancing lights 
and moving shadows, the purple 
bloom of the heather, and the 
changeful tints of the innumerable 
hills. The twin peaks of Heytor 
are as conspicuous over all this 
country as the Langdale Pikes in 
most of the great mountain views 
of Westmoreland. The tor itself is 
not the highest in this part of Dart- 
moor, having an elevation of 1,491 ft. 
only, as against the 1,664 ft. of Bippon 
Tor, and the 1,695 ft. of Hameldown 
Beacon opposite ; but Heytor is so 
marked by its position and great 
unbroken masses of granite that it 
well deserves its name of the high 
(heahj A.-S.) tor. It gives name to 
the Hundred; and the hundred 
court was probably held here in 
ancient days. The hill was fre- 
quented in still more distant times ; 
for on the slope of the tor may be 
observed a group of hut-circlet, and 
the ruins of an ancient boundary or 
trackway, which traverses the hill 
from N.W. to N.E. Immediately 
below the summit, on the eastern 
side, is the celebrated quarry (no 
longer worked), well adapted as a 
foreground for a sketch, and display- 
ing magnificent walls of granite, 
irMch have supplied the largest 



blocks. Parts of London and 
Waterloo Bridges, the Fishmongers' 
Hall, and the columns in the library 
of the British Museum are of 
Heytor granite. The stone was 
carried down the declivity of the 
moor on a granite tramway. It was 
then shipped on the Stover Canal, 
by which it was conveyed to Teign- 
mouth. About 1 m. distant, on the 
same side of the hill, is the hamlet 
of Heytor Bown, with a small inn. 

The nearest tor to Heytor N.£. is 
Leighon Tor ; and a very delightful 
walk may be taken from Heytor 
along the side of Leighon Tor, and 
thence across the hill to the road 
which leads to Becka (or Becky) 
Fall. The views are very fine, 
with grand combinations of tors. 
Hound Tor is conspicuous in front, 
across the valley, and from some 
points its masses of rock are backed 
by the ridge of Hameldown, producing 
an unusual effect. Below is Hound Tor 
Combe, and through it runs the 
stream which supplies Beoka Pall 
and joins the Bovey river at Lustleigh 
Cleave. On the summit of Leighon 
Tor are hut-oircles, and on the 
hilltop above are 2 oairns. The 
hill is much intersected by track 
lines. [Another and longer round 
maybe as follows : Descend Leighon 
Tor to the stream, climb Hound Tor ; 
thence make your way across the 
tors that hang over the Wideoombe 
valley, and so descend on Wide- 
oombe Ch. (see p. 190) i thence by 
road to Bippon Tor, whence return 
to Bovey. This will be found a very 
fine walk, and the changing forms 
and outlines of the hills will nowhere 
be better studied. Below Hound Tor, 
but on the same side of the combe, 
is Great Tor, a very fine and lofty 
mass of rocks, with mountain-ash 
springing here and there from the 
clefts, which are hung with long grey 
lichens. Carpets of whortleberry 
spread between them. Hound Tor 
itself is one of the finest tors on 
Dartmoor. It is capped by 3 dis- 
tinct groups of remarkable rocks, re- 
sembling the pillars of a ruinous old J 
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temple, bnt changing their forms as 
often as the spectator shifts his posi- 
tion. He may behold from one point 
a stony mushroom of extraordinary 
size (like the Cheesewring in Corn- 
wall) ; and from another a fantastic 
group bearing some resemblance to 
a conclave of monsters. Should he 
be tempted to dispel the illusion, he 
may ascend the hill by a gentle rise 
from the S. or W. (its N. side is al- 
most impracticable, and shows signs 
of earthquake) ; a nearer view of this 
strange assembly will repay the ex- 
ertion. There is no doubt that these 
distinct blocks were once united, and 
that their present appearance is 
caused by lines of joint, which have 
been acted upon, and the granite be- 
tween the blocks removed, by various 
causes. Here also a very obvious 
example of " dip '* in granite may be 
noticed. At the W. end the beds are 
nearly horizontal; at the E. they 
curve downwards, and probably cause 
the valley between Hound Tor and 
Leighon Tor. The remains of a kist- 
vaen in a circle of stones may be 
found about a furlong S. of the tor. 
At the head of the valley the moor is 
seen in all its grandeur and desola- 
tion, and the slopes are covered with 
granite, which is extensively quarried 
on the heights. Hound Tor Combe is 
a good specimen of those wild valleys 
on the border of Dartmoor where 
the farmer has penetrated a short 
distance, and rocks and bogs are 
intermingled with oak woods and 
fields.] 

From Heytor a good road leads 
toward Bippon Tor (about Ij^ m. 
S.W.), the base of which it skirts. 
$addle Tor, a fine pile of rocks, is 
passed. It cgmmands a view over 
the Widecombe valley ; but a wider 
is gained from Bippon Tor, north- 
ward over Hound Tor and Bower- 
man's Kose (1,800 ft.) to Cawsand in 
the background, and, westward, there 
is a fine prospect over and beyond 
Ashbnrton. The summit of the tor is 
marked by a great pile of stones, 
>robably gathered for and used as 
^') base of a beacon (it was one of 



the heights which sent otit the bea* 
con flame — 

**Eac1i with warlike tidingrs franght. 
Each from eacli the signal caught'*— 

when the Armada was in sight off 
the coast). There are here ihe re- 
mains of a trackway, and a little S.W. 
of the summit, on the crest of the 
ridge, the Nutcrackers, a logan-stone, 
which has lost some of its logging 
power, but may still be moved by 
using a stout stick as a lever. It is 
an interesting object— a stone about 
16 ft. in length, poised horizontally 
upon an upright rock, which rises 
from a wild clUter of granite frag- 
ments. 

[For Buckland Beacon, and the 
grand scenery of the Dart below it, 
the position of which is distinguish- 
able from Bippon Tor, see p. 190.] 
[Under Bippon Tor, N.E., but more 
easily reached from Heytor, whence 
it is distant about 2 m., is Ilsington 
(pop. 1,000, inn), where is a Perp, 
Church of some interest. There are 
some bench-ends of an unusually 
early character, one with the arms 
of Pomeroy, another with those of 
Beaumont and Pomeroy. Observe 
the carving of the pillar, with carved 
oak at the junction of the screen. 
There is a finer and completer ex- 
ample at Dunchideock. John Ford, 
the dramatist, was bom in this parish 
(probably at Bagtor) in 1686. There 
is some picturesque scenery — broken 
and rocky ground with gnarled oak- 
trees -about Bagtor.] 

Nearly opposite Bippon Tor a road 
turns N.W. towards Widecombe. For 
a pedestrian the round from Bovey 
by Hound Tor to Widecombe, and 
thence by Bippon Tor and Heytor 
back to Bovey, will be a day's work 
(about 16 m.), but a very satisfactory 



(b) Another very fine drive is from 
Bovey to Heytor, and thence along 
the road to Widecombe to within 
about 1 m. of the latter place, there 
taking a road which leads N. over 
Holwell Down to North Bovey, till 
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a road is reached which branches rt. 
to Kanaton. Xanaton Tor may be 
risited ; and the retam will be under 
Bowerman's Nose to Becka Fall, and 
thence by the new road to Bovey ; the 
whole round will be about 16 m. 
Kanaton (pop. 327, small inn, and 
lodgings at Ivy Cottage) is about 
5Jm. from Bovey (by this round, how- 
ever, it will be at least 9|). Its 
situation is wild and beautiful; 
woods, rocks, and singularly shaped 
hills are seen from it in every direc- 
tion, and a fine bi;oken ridge (Xana- 
ton Tor) rises behind the Vicarage. 
It should be climbed for the sfJce 
of the very fine view in all directions, 
bat especially for that into Lustleigh 
Cleave, which it overhangs. This 
is one of the loveliest summits on 
the Dartmoor border. It is crested 
with rocks, and its sides are clothed 
with stunted oaks, hollies, and moun- 
tain-ash. The Ghnrch is i)articularly 
well placed. There are some frag- 
ments of stained glass, a good tower, 
Perp. nave piers, a handsome soreen 
of carved oak (restd. 1893), and a 
fine old yew in the churchyard. In 
a field to the E. of it, and near the 
road, you may find fragments of a 
small elliptical pound or stone en- 
closure ; but this interesting relic, 
like others on Dartmoor, has been 
mutilated of late years. Oppo- 
site Manaton the granite tors are 
very imposing. One rock, formed of 
layers of stone, and rising to a 
height of more than 30 ft., resembles 
a gigantic human figure, and is known 
&3 Bowerman's Hose (1,300 ft.), " of 
which name,*' says Mr. Burt, in 
his notes to Carriiigton's "Dart- 
moor," " there was a person in the 
Conqueror's time, who lived at Hun- 
tor or Hound-tor in Manaton." * 
(There was a small manor-house 
under Hound Tor, held by a Sir 
Hugh de Hountor, temp. Rich. I., 
according to Lysons,) This curious 
object rises from a clitter about 1 m. 
8.W. of Manaton, and is viewed to 
most advantage from the N. When 

' Polwhelc's HUt. qf Devon (1797), vol. iii. 
486. 

[Devon.l 



seen from the higher ground on the 
S. it bears some likeness to a Hindoo 
idol in a sitting posture— a form 
which may often be traced in granite 
piles; for instance, in the Armed 
Knight, seated among the waves be- 
low the cliffs of the Land's End. 
Snakes, called in Devon long-cripples 
(Coluber natrix) , are said to be numer- 
ous in this parish, and Polwhele tells 
us of one which so greatly alarmed 
the neighbourhood that " fancy, 
worked upon by fear, had swelled 
it beyond the size of the human 
body, had given it legs and wings, 
and had heard it hiss for miles 
around." 

The road from Manaton runs close 
by Becka Fall. The small stream 
known as Becka Brook, after fiowing 
some distance from its source, here 
tumbles about 80 ft. down an escarp- 
ment of granite. The channel is, how- 
ever, so broad and deep, and heaped 
with so many rocks, that in summer 
the water is only heard in its stony bed; 
yet the spot is at all times romantic and 
delightful, the ground being wooded, 
and sloping abruptly to a dell. In the 
winter the cascade frequently pre- 
sents an imposing spectacle, thunder- 
ing in volume over the steep. Here 
the botanist may find some curious 
mosses, and Lichen artictUatusi a 
rare plant. Becka is no doubt the 
A.-S. bec = & hill stream, common in 
the N. of England, but of rare occur- 
rence among the '*West Saxons." 
Osmwida regalis grows to very great 
size in the neighbouring woods. 

Following the road to Bovey, a 
very grand view, alone worth a 
special expedition, is gained looking 
toward the opening of Lustleigh 
Cleave. Between it and Bovey a 
copper-mine will be seen at work in 
a hollow under Tamer Wood. 

(c) For Lustleigh Cleave, see 
p. 147. The pedestrian may visit 
the S. end of this wild valley from 
Bovey. Following the road toward 
Becka Fall, where the grand view 

ii 
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just mentioned opens, he should keep 
to the rough road that leads downward 
rt., instead of followingthe main track. 
By this he will enter the wooded end 
of the Cleave, and may, with some 
scrambling, reach the masses of rock 
on its N.E. ridge. Another walk to be 
recommended is from Becka Fall to 
Water Farm, and thence to Water 
Bock overhanging the W. side of the 
Cleave. From this rock the top of 
the ridge called Biddy Hill may be 
followed, and its highest point com- 
mands a striking view, including, the 
whole length of the rocky Cleave 
— wooded heights and ravines in the 
foreground, and a distance of hills 
and tors stretching far away beyond. 
N. of Bovey (rt. of the stat.) one or 
two excursions should be made among 
the hills which rise above the valley 
of the Teign, and which border rt. 
the old high road from Bovey to 
Moreton. 

{d) Bettor Bock and Hesnock. 
This will be a walk (up and down 
very steep hills) of about 4J m. out 
and home. From- Bovey take a 
road N. of the ch. leading up a 
very steep hill, and so narrow, 
particularly where intruded upon 
by boles of huge trees, as scarcely 
to leave room for the wadns of the 
country. There are fine views here 
and there from side gates. On get- 
ting to 4 cross-roads at the gate of 
Hazlewood take a very narrow lane 
which turns up 1. This leads to a 
field in which is Bettor — an interest- 
ing mass of trap (its fissures lined 
with Bysstis aurea) — now islanded in 
cultivation. One block of shattered 
rock projects like Bowerman's Nose. 
The view is magnificent — Heytor and 
its companions across the wide val- 
ley, the Heathfield below, and a vast 
stretch of cultivated country toward 
the sea. 2 concentric circles of stone, . 
about 5 ft. high, the diam. of the 
outer 77 ft., were destroyed in 1842. 
They stood about 300 yds. S.W.from 
Bottor. Passing out of the field by 
the gate, enter that immediately 
inposite, where a field-path, opening 



views into the Teign valley, leads to 
Hennock Chnrch and village (pop. 
685, small inn). The ch., which has 
been neatly restd., is Perp., the caps 
of piers plain. It contains a carved 
oak screen stretching across the 
whole width, and its lower part 
panelled, and painted with figures of 
saints, angels, and the "Annuncia- 
tion " ; the communion table of 
carved oak was made from the old 
parish chest. In the chancel is a 
priest's doorway ; the font is Norm. 

(e) John Cann'8* Books should by 
all means be visited. Turn 1. from 
the Union Inn, and, after reaching the 
Moreton road, take the 1st turning 
rt. Follow the hill nearly to the top ; 
and when a white directing post is 
reached, turn into the field below. 
Here are John Cann's Bocks— fine 
masses among trees and brushwood. 
The view differs from that gained at 
Bottor. The foreground is much 
wooded, and beyond are the ridges 
of Hound Tor and Lustleigh Cleave. 
The view, like many in this neigh- 
bourhood, is most striking in early 
spring, when the oak-woods are 
bright in their fresh leaves and the 
ground is covered with wildflowers. 
A path at the side of the rocks is 
called "John Cannes path.'' John 
Canny says the legend, was an active 
Boyalist at Bovey, who for some 
reason had laid himself open to 
attacks from the Puritans. He fled 
for safety to these rocks, where 
provisions were secretly carried to 
him, and where he hid a quantity \A 
treasure. The " path " was worn by 
his pacing at night. He was at last 
tracked to this hiding-place by blood- 
hounds, seized, carried to Exeter, and 
hanged. His treasure has never been 
found, and his spirit still " walks " 
at the rocks. 

(/) You may walk to Sharptor Bown 
along the fields from Bottor, whence 
it IS distant about 1 m., or turn up a 
lane on the Moreton road, which will 
lead you through fine woods, granite 
strewn under the oak-boughs, to the 
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tor. From this point the Lustleigh 
voods are well seen, and there is a 
broken, rocky foregound. In the 
Talley below is Lastleigh Ch. (A 
pedestrian may be recommended to 
walk along this ridge all the way 
from Bovey, descending at Lust- 
leigh, where he may take train.) • 

[At Flunley (B. M. CoUyns, Esq.), 
1} m. 1. on tiie road to Moreton, a 
namber of bronze celts were foand 
sboat 1840. Some are still preserved 
in the house.] 

From BoTey the line proceeds to 

9m.Liutleigh<^ (pop. 405). Nearly 
opposite the stat. are some very fine 
examples of spheroidal structure in 
granite. The adjoining rock has de- 
osyed, leaving the spheroidal masses 
in situ. Between the stat. and the ch. 
is a square granite block, said to bear 
the arms of Bp, Stapledon, The Church 
has E. Eng. portions and a double 
piNina in the chancel, a Norm, font, a 
Dec. transept, and Perp. nave, and a 
fine late Perp. screen, recently restd., 
with figures of secular priests and 
eanons. In the N. aisle are effigies of 
a knight and lady (temp. Edw.III.?), 
probably of the Dinham family ; and 
adjoining the S. porch is Sir Wm. 
Prous's chapel, with his effigy (temp. 
Edw. II.) (The Prouses at this time 
possessed the manor.) At the thresh- 
old of the S. porch is an inscribed 
Itone of the Brito-Boman era. There 
are 17 characters in 2 lines, but it is 
not easy to explain them. The stone 
is of the same class (no doubt sepul- 
chral) and period as others found in 
Devon. It is to be regretted that 
it remains in its present position. 
The ch. has been well restd., and is 
beautifully situated. 

[A very steep lane ascending through 
woods, rt., will lead the tourist to 
Lustleigh Cleave, about 1 m. from 
the stat. But this is a path for pedes- 
trians only. Those who drive to the 
Cleave will find it most convenient 
to do so from Bovey or from Moreton 
Hampstead. The N.W. end of the 
pleave is entered from Moreton. 



The lane from Lustleigh stat. leads 
to the top of the N. ridge, where the 
rocks are finest. The tourist may 
be recommended to walk the whole 
length of the Cleave, along the ridge, 
and then descend to the stream 
which flows through the valley^. 
Every spot, however, is beautiful. 
The valley of Lustleigh Cleave (cleof, 
A.-S. = rock ; the cleave is strictly 
the rocky ridge which bounds it), 
although there is a rly. stat. so near, 
is still so secluded that, were it not 
for the rocks, which serve the 
traveller as a landmark, there would 
be difficulty in finding it. These 
conspicuous objects roughen the 
hillside which bounds it, and at the 
summit of the ridge hang in craga 
so fancifully shaped as to have ac- 
quired names from the peasantry. 
One, ivy-mantled, and massive as a 
ruin, is called the Bayen's Tower, 
having formerly been a haunt of 
these birds. Another, a favourite 
retreat of Beynard, is distinguished 
by the name of the Fez's Yard. At 
the entrance of the valley the stream 
is checked by a singular impediment. 
The channel is deep, but filled to the 
brim with masses of granite, so that 
the water flows as it were under- 
ground, but its murmurs are heard 
as it forces its way through the 
pores of this natural filter. The 
stones are called the Horseman's 
Steps. A footpath leads to them. 
The stream flows along the skirts of 
an old wood which climbs a hiU 
among moss-grown rocks ; and alto- 
gether the scene is as beautiful as it 
is curious. At certain seasons of the 
year these "steps" are passed by 
salmon ; and in the winter frequently 
buried under a flood, when a woody 
recess below them, called Horseman's 
Bay, ia filled with water. Bovey 
Brook is a notable trout-stream. A 
little beyond the Horseman's Steps 
the traveller will obtain the best 
view of the Cleave, and remark the 
charming irregularity of the hillside 
on the rt., presenting an interchange 
of wooded heights and hollows. On 
the granite ridge lies a logan-stone 
l2 
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called the Hnterackers, difficult to 
find, bat situated near the S. end 
of the ridge, and on the Cleave side 
of the summit. The mark for it is 
a spherical mass of granite perched 
aloft on the top of a conspicuous 
cairn. The Nutcracking Bock lies 
just below and S. of this object. It 
is a small rock, about 5 ft. in length 
and breadth, resting, as it were, upon 
a keel, so that a push rolls it from 
side to side; its progress, at each 
vibration, being arrested by a stone 
against which it knocks. The block 
next to it oscillates in a similar man- 
ner, and is a larger piece of granite ; 
but the former stone is so perfectly 
balanced, that it can be moved with 
the little finger. From this elevated 
position the traveller may gain a 
geographical idea of the Cleave and 
surrounding country; and such 
knowledge may be useful, as the hills 
in this beautiful neighbourhood are 
so irregularly grouped that it is diffi- 
cult for a stranger to direct his course 
with certainty. He will observe that 
8 valleys meet at the end of the 
Cleave -viz. the valley of Lustleigh, 
in which the village of that name is 
situated; that of the Cleave; and 
Hound Tor Combe, which, winding 
from the moor near Heytor, is joined 
near Manaton by another valley, 
dosoendlng from Hameldon Down. 
The view is truly delightful; the 
Heathfiold is seen to the S., the 
fantastic rooks and brown moors 
of Heytor and Hound Tor to the 
S.W. and \V. ; the ch. of Manaton just 
peeps over the western boundary of 
the Cleave, while to the £. the view 
ii bounded by the Haldons. The 
traveller may pass from this secluded 
vale by the Horseman's Steps, and 
ascend the pathway through the wood 
to Manaton, or he may keep more to 
the 8, through the wood, and reach 
Seoka Tall (see pp. 145, 146). 

Or he may keep along the ridge 
from the Kutcraokers northwards* 
and pasjiing an Ordnance oaim de- 
Hoend on llai»kdMi Farm. Then, 
croHsiing a bro<& and a Eeld, he will 
ilriko a road whioh wiU bring him in 



2§ m. to Moreton Hampstead, either 
by continuing straight on to the rly. 
or by turning 1. and keeping along 
the higher road.] 

From Lustleigh the line continues 

°12im. MOKETOir HAMPSTEAD)^ 

Stat, (terminus). 

This small town (pop. 1,543), 
situated in a wild and beautiful 
country on the border of Dartmoor, 
and swept by the purest and most 
invigorating breezes, is remarkable 
for its salubrity, which the stranger 
may infer from the healthful looks of 
the inhabitants. Its position is very 
beautiful— on a sort of peninsula, 
surrounded by deep valleys, and 
ringed by a glorious circle of tors. 
Though originally a collection of 
thatched cottages, some more pre- 
tentious houses have sprung up near 
the Stat., and, with the exception 
of the arched arcade of the poor- 
house, dated 1637, there is nothing 
worth notice in the town save an oW 
cross of the Tau shape, and an an- 
cient tree at the entrance of the 
churchyard. It is said that the tree 
had its branches trained to support a 
stage for dancing, and that the 
boughs above afforded a perch for the 
fiddler. The scenery in the neigh- 
bourhood is beautiful— the hills wild 
and rocky, and covered with furze. 
The high field near the churchyard, 
called the " Sentry " (i.e. Sanctuary), 
affords a good view. The Church, 
Perp., has been plainly restd. 
George Parker Bidder y the celebrated 
" calculating boy," was born here in 
1806. The Manor of Daccombe or 
Dockham in this parish was given 
by William de Tracey to the Ch. of 
Canterbury, to make some amends 
for the murder of Becket. (See 
Stanley*s ''Memorials of Cant."; 
Note F.) The Manor of Moreton 
(the lords of which, Lysons teUs as, 
had the power of inflicting capital 
punishment, as those of Daccombe 
had that of sentencing scolding 
women to the " eacking-stool ") was 
in the Crown at the time of the Domes- 
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day survey. The Courtenay family 
then held it for many generations ; 
the present lord is the Hon. W. F. D. 
Smith, M.P., of Hayne House. 

ExeurfioiLi from Uoreton. Those 
who do not care to linger among the 
wilder scenes of Dartmoor may obtain 
a sufficient notion of the district by a 
day's excursion from Moreton, by 
Post Bridge to Princetown (14 m.) 
(Seepp.197-200.) LusUeigh Cleave is 
best visited from Moreton by those 
who must drive. Maaaton, Honnd 
Tor, and Heytor are within easy 
clay's excursions. (For all these, see 
pp. 142^145.) So are Fingle Bridge 
and Cranbrook and Freitonbury 
CasUes (see pp. 132, 133) ; and More- 
ton is perhaps the best starting-point 
for visiting Wooiton Cattle, Grimi- 
pound and BlackiiLgstone Book. 

(The pedestrian may be advised to 
walk from Moreton, by North Bovey, 
across East Down Tor, descending 
upon Manaton, and thence to Bovey 
Tracey (10 m.) Horth Bovey (pop. 
417, stnall inn) on the W. Teign or 
Bovey river, has a Perp. ch., well 
placed, and commanding a fine moor- 
land view. It stands high, and on 
the road from Ch&gford to North 
Bovey there is a curious view of the 
ch. across the river valley. East 
^^•~— Tor (1,438 ft.) is conspicuous 
oughout this country ; but no 
aut-circles or other remains have 
been found on it.) 

Excursions :— 

(a) Xardon, or Xardown, about 1^ 
m. from Moreton, on the Exeter road, 
and on the way to Wooston Castle, 
commands a fine panorama of the 
Dartmoor hills, Heytor, and the 
country to the E.N.E., and N. to the 
Exmoor hills. 

(b) Wooston Castle, an entrench- 
ment of which only portions now 
remain, is on the top of the hill 
above Cli£Ford Bridge, about 3 m. 
from Moreton. For some distance 
the road to it is the same as that 



to Fingle Bridge, and the views are 
fine. From the side of the hill of 
Wooston Castle you look up the 
narrow gorge of the Teign, a very 
striking view, with the height of 
Prestonbury opposite. The entrench- 
ment is an irregular oval, faint where 
the hill is steep, but on the S. the 
fosse is 19 ft. deep, and the embank- 
ment high. The W. flank has only 
a slight fosse ; and on the E. is a 
vallum as a covert way down to the 
river. There are some strong earth- 
works S. and E. apart from the main 
vallum. 

(c) Orimspound should be seen 
by anyone desiring to understand 
properly the primeval antiquities of 
Dartmoor. It is situated between 
Hameldown Tor (1,737 ft.) and 
Hookner Tor, and is distant about 
6 m. by carriage route. On foot or 
horseback, however, the Tavistock 
road may be quitted a little short 
of 4 m., and a green track to the il. 
taken at Moorgate, close to some 
cottages, whence a footpath leads 
in about 1^ m. due S. to the pound. 
In a carriage, continue on the Tavis- 
tock road for another ^ m. (beyond 
Moorgate) to a point where it returns 
from a wide sweep to the rt. Here 
a private road strikes due S., which 
will bring one in about 1 m. to the 
pound, which lies a little E. The 
rabbit-warren on the W. is known as 
Warren Tor (1,497 ft.), and opposite 
is Hookner Tor, on which are a 
barrow and hut-oircle, and which 
should be ascended. 

[FromXanaton a pedestrian should 
direct his course up the valley to 
the 1st farmhouse under Heytree 
Down (Heytree Farm), then turn to 
the rt. and follow the cart-track 
to the foot of Hameldon Down 
(where are remains of the central 
trackway or boundary — seelw^rod. — 
and Berry Found on the N.E. de- 
clivity), and then follow the stream 
to its source on the naked moor 
at the summit of the hill. Walking 
a little distance down the declivity, 
he will see the grey stones of Grims- 
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J)ound, which lies a short 2 m. W. 
of the farm, and about 4 m. from 
Manaton.] This is the most remark- 
able of the walled villages or * * pounds ' ' 
on DaiHimoor. " It has a diam. 
of 502 ft. by 447 ft., including the 
walls ; and about 12 hut-circles still 
remain within its area. The walls, 
composed of large granite blocks, are 
between 9 and 10 ft. thick. The 
water at one end of the area results 
from the choking of the neigh- 
bouring brook, which does not run 
through it, as has often been as- 
serted. Here, no doubt, the old road 
passed from the E. side of Dartmoor, 
traversing this difficult hilly country 
toward the W. ; and the position of 
the old bridge (at what is now called 
Post Bridge) shows that it ran in for- 
mer times directly in the line of Grims- 
pound, and of the valley in which it 
' stands, between the heights of Ha- 
meldown and Hookner Tor. The site 
has not been chosen without due 
consideration of its merits in a mili- 
tary point of view. For though we 
should now consider it to be com- 
manded by the hills on either side, 
. . . this was no objection in olden 
times for the position of a fortified 
town. The strong city of MycenaB 
in Greece is more immediately under 
a lofty hill from which every move- 
ment of the garrison could be de- 
scried ; and the same may be said of 
Greaves-ash in Northumberland and 
other places. . . . The hut-circles of 
Grimspound are of the usual size ; 
the doorways generally turned S. 
The original entrance was on the E. 
side, above 15 ft. S. of the present 
passage, which has been forced 
through the wall, and by which the 
modern road leads toward Manaton.* 
— O, Wilkinson. Some competent 
observers do not regard Grimspound 
as having been a place of defence at 
all, but, like the other pounds and 
enclosures on Dartmoor, intended 
as protections against wolves. Dart- 
moor itself was a great fastness ; 
d the strong camps on its borders 
r means of defence very different 
anything to be found on the moor 



itself. The etymology of Grimspouncl 
is possibly the same as that of the 
many "Grimsdikes " which occur in 
other parts of England. In these, 
** Grim " appears to be equivalent to 
"boundary." Grimspound would 
therefore signify the pound (A.-S. 
pilnd=to\d) or enclosure on the 
"boundary"; and it should be re- 
marked that the central trackway, 
marking the division between N. and 
S. Dartmoor, passes on Hameldown 
close by. (The A.-S. Orima « the grim 
or evil one — has also been suggested.) 
The locality is wild and desolate, 
and well calculated to encourage the 
train of thought which such venerable 
relics may suggest. The declivity 
slopes to a valley; rock-strewn 
eminences rise on either side, and 
lonely hills close the view. On 
Challaoombe Down, ^ m. S.W., a stone 
avenue (double, or formed by 3 rows 
of stones) may be traced about 80 
yards. The traveller, if bound for 
Moreton, should shape his course 
slightly N.W. across this down to 
Vitifer tin-mine (which is worth 
seeing), whence a track will bring 
him into the high road between 
the Warren Home Inn and Ben- 
nett's Cross, aboht 6f m. from More- 
ton. (Between Vitifer and Grims- 
pound, which is situated high above, 
1^ m. E., are fine examples of open 
tin-works — ^here called the " old 
men's works.") 

(d) BlackingBtone Bock, 3 m. from 
Moreton, near the old road to Duns- 
ford Bridge, is a very fine mass of 
granite, commanding a vast pro- 
spect ; a flight of steps leads up to 
it. There are many rock basins on 
it, and the tor (like others on Dart- 
moor) shows distinct traces of glacial 
action. It is probable that these 
highlands were at one time capped 
with ice. There is a pile of rocks 
near the Blackingstone bearing the 
modern name of " The Druid's Altar." 
It is from this tor that King Arthur 
is said to have fought the duel with 
quoits against the "Arch-enemy" 
mentioned on p. 130. 
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BOUTE 9. 

newton abbot junct. to kingsweak 
(for Dartmouth) by Torquay (ex- 
cursions) AND PAIONTON (O.W. RLY.), 
BRIXHAM, THE COAST FROM BERRY 
HEAD TO KINGSWBAR. 
Rail. Road. Places. 

Newton Abbot 
Jnnct. 
If m. UUber Down 

3 m. Haccombe 

5 m. Torre Stat. 

5} m. (6 m.) Torquay 

8 m. Fai^ton 

11 m. GburBton 

[branch rly. 
to Brizham, 
2 m.] 

Boad. Walk. Brizham 
li m. Berry Head 

A «. abt.lOm. w'^^.-,^.- 
* "^ by^oart^"^®" 

Chnrston 
3| m. Kingswear 

[Ferry to Dartmouth] 

The branch line from Newton 
Abbot Janet, to Torquay and Kings- 
wear lies in a valley with little or no 
distant view as far as Torquay, and 
diverges from the main line under 
Milber Down. 

[On the summit of Milber Down 
(if m. S.E. of Newton) is a camp, 
consisting of a triple entrenchment. 
The inmost vallum is nearly square ; 
the 2nd, at 50 yds. distance, more 
oval ; the 3rd, at the same interval, 
an ellipse. Outside all, at the dis- 
tance of 160 yds., are^ the remains 
of an almost circular entrench- 
ment. Owing to the strength and 
unusual form of this entrenchment, 
it has been suggested that the square 
inner vallum may be a Roman ad- 
dition to a British camp. The 
Down is named from it (Milber » 
UWbury) ; and a branch of the Boman 
road which crossed the Teign near 
Newton is said to have turned in 
this direction, passing under the 
camp, and by Beacon Hill to Berry 
Pomeroy. The main branch ran on- 
ward to Totnes. In this camp on 



Milber Down (whence is a grand view) 
the P. of Orange planted his park of 
artillery, Nov. 7, 1688, while he was 
entertained and slept at Forde House. 
A road passes through these ancient 
works to St. Uary Chnrok (see p. 159). 

Haccombe Home (the Misses 
Carew), about 3 m. from Newton (on 
the N.E. side of Milber Down), was 
built about 1830 on the site of a very 
ancient Hall. At the time of the 
Domesday Survey the manor was held 
by a " Stephen," who took his name 
from it. From his descendants it 
passed to the Lercedeknes (or Arch- 
deacons) ; from them to the Cour- 
tenays ; and by marriage, temp. Hen. 
VI., with Joan, only dau. of SvrHtigh 
Cowrtenay, to the present family. 

The small Church is E. Eng., built 
circ. 1240 by Sir Stephen of Hac- 
combe, whose presumed effigy is 
on the S. of the chancel, a fine 
example, cross-legged, and is 
formed of a block of red Sfindstone, 
on which a coat of plaster has been 
laid, moulded to represent chain-mail, 
and once richly gilt. Another Sir 
Stephen made such extensive altera- 
tions in the ch. that it was re-dedicated 
to St. Blaize in 1328, and this figure 
has been attributed to him ; but the 
style of the armour is of an earlier date. 
In the N. aisle are 2 figures on an 
altar-tomb — ^possibly Htigh Cowrte- 
nay of Boconnoc and Haccombe, 
and PhiUppa, his 2nd wife; and 
a tomb with recumbent female 
effigy (14th cent., but unknown). 
On the chancel floor are 5 interest- 
ing brasses of the Carews: Sir 
Nicholas Carew, 1469; Thomas, 
1586 ; Marie, his wife, 1689 ; Eliz,, 
wife of John Carew, 1611 ; and 
Thomas, his wife, and their 6 chil- 
dren, 1656. These monuments and 
brasses are among the most interest- 
ing in Devon, and should be seen by 
the antiquary, who will also notice 
the remains of that ancient tile pave- 
ment described by Bp. Lord Alwjme 
Oompton (" Arch. Joum." iii. 151), 
and an alabaster figure of a youth, 
only 2 ft. 2 in. long, which r^ 
tains traces of colour, and of wh 
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the dress somewhat resembles that ol 
Wm. of Windsor and Wm. of Hatfield, 
sons of Edw. III., in Westminster 
Abbey and in York Minster. Observe 
the stone arm projecting from the 
S. wall near the altar, which was 
intended for holding a candle. A 
somewhat similar arrangement exists 
at Bradstone, 8 m. N.W. of Tavis- 
tock, but there it is a head with open 
mouth. Much has been done for 
the ch. of late years. On the door 
are 2 horseshoes, placed there (says 
tradition) to commemorate the wild 
feat of a CareWt who not only won 
the wager of a manor of land by 
swimming his horse a long distance 
from the shore into the sea and back 
again, but also saved the life of his 
opponent, a Charwpemowne of Dart- 
ington. The incumbent of Haccombe 
is still called an " archpriest," but he 
is not entitled, as has been asserted, 
to any exemption from the juris- 
diction of the bp. or archdeacon. 
An archpresbytery or college, con- 
sisting of an archpriest and 5 others, 
was founded here by Sir Stephen of 
Haccombe and his heir Sir John 
Lercedekne, circa 1341. These priests 
lived in conmion, and were in effect 
" Chantry priests,'* bound to pray for 
the founder's family.] 

2i m. Xingskerswell Stat. (pop. 
1,030, alehoiueB). The Chnroh has 
a Perp. tower with octagonal stair- 
case turret. This tower is one of 
a plain character common in the 
district— so plain that the work in 
many parts has been regarded aji 
earlier than is in fact the c^e. 
They are nearly all late Dec. and 
Perp. (See Introd,) In the recessed 
windows of the N. aisle are 3 
effigies now covered with whitewash 
— a knight and 2 ladies, probably 
Sir John Dinham ,and wife (temp. 
Rich. II.), and a dau.of Sir Thos. 
Courtenay, who brought the manor 
to the Dinhamii. The knight and 
his wife wero, no doubt removed 
*-om a re<j(&88 in the S. wall now 
^ert^ into a seat. His armour and 
btdy's very rich dress deserve 



notice. In the N.porch is the fragment 
of an aumbry, and in the chancel 
(restd. by the Eccles. Commissioners 
in 1874) are sedilia and a piscina. 

Chapel Hill, a wooded eminence 
crowned by the ruins of St. Hichael's 
Chapel (see p. 158), is passed on the 
1. on entering 

5 m. Torre Stat, on the outskirts 
of Torquay ; nearest to Union St. 
(Torquay). 

of m. TOBQUAT Stat.,^ in the 
parish of Cockington, is 1 m. W. of the 
town of Torquay, which is approached 
by the Torbay Boad, passing 1. the Re- 
creation Grounds, Tor Abbey, the Clif! 
Gardens, and on the rt. Princess Gar- 
dens, Cary Green, and the Harbour. 

Torquay (pop. 25,534, including the 
parish of Tor Moham or Tor Xohun) 
was incorporated in 1892. 

Genebal Description. 
It is built on the N. angle of 
Torbay, at the confluence of 2 deep 
valleys with the sea; and while 
its regular streets, for the most part, 
occupy the lower levels or terraces, 
the cliffs and summits are dotted with 
villas. The business part of the 
town occupies the Strand facing the 
Harbour and the adjoining streets, 
overlooked by lofty villa-crowned 
heights. These are the Braddons 
on the N., Park Hill on the E., and 
Waldon or Warren Hill on the W. 
Villas also extend up the Warberry 
and Lincombe Hills, farther back 
from, the bay. The general effect of 
the white houses, the grey and red 
limestone cliffs, and the foliage and 
greensward forming the ground of 
the whole, is unusually pleasant and 
picturesque, and calculated to soothe, 
as far as scenery can soothe, the las- 
situde and depression of ill-health. 
The appearance of the place from 
the sea is very striking. This water- 
ing-place, reputed to possess one of 
the most equable climates in Eng- 
land, and much resorted to by inva- 
lids with delicate lungs, is for the 
most part of very modern growth. 
The neighbourhood possesses a great 
variety of both beautiful and shel- 
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tered drives and walks, to which, no 
less than to its climate, the reputa- 
tion of Torquay is due. The visitor 
in search of a quiet and sheltered 
situation will probably prefer the 
neighbourhood of Hesketh Terrace. 
The water supply from Dartmoor is 
abundant and pure. 

The Drainage system (1878), engi- 
neered by the late Sir J. Bazalgette, 
is very complete. It was carried out 
in the face of great difficulties, in- 
cluding a tunnel through the rock 
2 m. in length, and cost upwards of 
70,0OOZ. 

History. 

Torquay seems first to have been 
brought into notice as a residence by 
the families of naval officers, when, 
during the French war, the Channel 
fleet under Earl St. Vincent used 
the bay as an anchorage. For at 
least 6 centuries before the rise of 
the> modem town of Torquay, the 
northern shore of Torbay was dis- 
tinguished solely by the great Abbey 
of Tor and by the village at its back. 

(For further particulars of the his- 
tory of Torquay and neighbourhood, 
see below.) 

GLnXATE. 



Annual mean temp. 
Max. temp. . 
Min. temp. . 
Mean daily range 
Quarterly range 
Days of rain 
Inches of rain . 
Mean humidity 

The cool summers and mild winters 
are to be attributed to the equable 
temp, of the sea, which surrounds 
the Torquay peninsula on 3 sides. 
The humidity of the air in summer 
is diminished by the same cause. 
The temp, of the sea being frequently 
below the dew-point of the air, it acts as 
a condenser, and produces results the 
reverse of relaxing. The mean temp. 
of the winter months at Torquay is 
above 46°. To the great variety of both 
beautiful and sheltered drives and 
walks, no less than to its climate, 
the reputation of Torquay is due. 
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Habboub. 

The harbour, built by the late 
Lord Haldon in 1870, at a cost of 
70,000Z., was purchased by the Local 
Board in 1887, and has since been 
considerably enlarged at a further 
outlay of 90,000^., and now possesses 
2 Piers. The foundation-stone of 
the new Promenade Pier was laid by 
H.R.H. Princess Louise in 1890. In- 
side the harbour, or rather harbours, 
is a basin. 

Chubchbs. 

8t. Sayiour*!, the parish ohurch' of 
Tor Mohun, and the mother ch. of 
Torquay, is in the outskirts of the 
town JN.W.) It is a Perp. building, 
with large aisles and a good font. 
It contains some Jacobean monu- 
ments of the Carys, and in the Bidge- 
way Chapel a canopied tomb with 
effigy of John Bidgeway, This ch. 
was appropriated by Wm, Lord 
Brewer to his foundation of Tor 
Abbey; and at the £. end was a 
manor-house in which the Brewers, 
and their successors the Mohuns, 
occasionally resided. In this house 
died (1257) Reginald de Mohun, the 
founder of Newenham Abbey. (See 
p. 36.)' 

St. John's, formerly a chapel of 
ease, has now an ecclesiastical 
parish. It was rebuilt (1866) from 
the designs of the late O. E. Street, 
R,A, ; the tower was completed (1884) 
under the direction of his son. It 
may fairly be said that this is one of 
the most beautiful modem churches 
in the country. Near the W. end is 
a small marble reservoir, for use in 
the case of baptism by immersion. 

8t. Lnke'i (built 1862, and made 
parochial in 1869) is handsome, but 
the other churches call for no special 
mention. 

There are various other churches 
and chapels of all denominations. 

Public Buildings, Institutioms, etc. 

The Museum of the Torquay Nat. 
Hist.8oe. (containing a fine collection 

* The register of Newenham containa a 
curious account o[ his death-bed (see O' 
EccUi, Antiq. i. p. 206). 
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of specimens from Kent^s Ca/vem)^ 
Babbacombe Bd., has Museum, Lec- 
ture Room, and Library. (Admis- 
sion to non-members, Is.) Lectures 
are delivered here on Mon. mornings 
from Nov. till May. The Society 
celebrated its Jubilee on Nov. 6, 1894. 
The Lecture Hall is a memorial 
to Mr. Pengelly. The Baths, the 
property of the town, built by the 
late Lord Haldon, are on Beacon Hill. 

There are well laid out Public 
Oardem in various parts of the town. 
The Bock Walk, on the Warren, 
Overhanging the Torbay Boad, affords 
delightful views through the trees. 
Here also are the Terrace Gardens, 
with subtropical trees and shrubs. 
E. of the harbour is a promenade, 
with a fine view of the bay, ending 
in the point called the Land's End ; 
and beyond is the arched rock known 
as London Bridge. 

In all the main streets good shops 
will be found, and in the town there 
is a small industry of ornamental 
articles in Devon madrepore, and 
malachite, which is imported from 
Russia. At Babbacombe are marble 
works, supplied from the Petit Tor 
quarries (see p. 159), and at Wat- 
oombe are pottery works (see p. 160). 
There are also the Torquay Terra- 
Cotta Works in the Barton Rd., near 
the cemetery. The clay here is of 
rather a lighter tint than at Wat- 
combe. The show-room and works 
may be visited. 

The Golf Links (9 holes) are on 
Walls Hill. 

(For objects of interest in the town 
and immediate neighbourhood, see 
p. 156.) 

(For excursions, see p. 158.) 

Tor or Torre * Abbey (not shown to 
the public) is passed 1. on the way 
from the stat. to the town. ' The 

* The tor or rock which gave the name 
first to the Tillage, then to the abbey, may 
have been the chapel hill opposite the stat. : 
the word, although chiefly found on Dart- 
moor, is not confined to that district — besides 
this tor we have Tor Bryan and Tor Newton 
'*•* "Devon, Dunstor and Glastonbury Tor in 
set, and tors are frequent in Derby- 



village of Tor was in existence when 
the Abbey was founded in the reign 
of Rich. I. (1196), by Wm. Lord 
Brewer (the founder of Dankeswell 
Abbey, where he was buried), for 
Premonstratensian monks, and was 
by far the richest of the 32 houses 
possessed by this order in Sngland^ 
They were called Premonstraten- 
sians, from the mother house, founded 
by St. Norbert in 1121, in the valley 
of Premontre, in the diocese of Ijaon. 
The site of the Abbey was granted in 
1543 to John St, Leger, and after 
passing through the hands of several 
families it was purchased in 1662 by 
the CarySy an old and loyal family 
which had long (at least from the time 
of Rich. II.) been seated at Gocking- 
ton in the neighbourhood of Torbay ; 
a member of the family (B. S. S. 
Gary, Esq.) owns the Abbey at the 
present time. Notwithstanding the 
addition of a mansion with wings, 
enough of the Abbey buildings re- 
mains to give a character to the whole. 
One of the 3 gatehouses mentioned 
by Leland is still standing, and is a 
striking relic of the 14th cent. Under 
the vaulting are the arms of the 
Abbey (a chevron between 3 cro- 
siers), and those of Brewer, Mohun, 
and Speke. The entrance to the 
chapter-house, the refectory (a 14th 
cent, building converted into a B.C. 
chapel in 1779, and so used until 
1854), a square tower and the stately 
grange, of the 13th cent, (now used 
as stables), also remain. The last is 
locally known as the Spanish bam, 
having been used, it is said, as a 
prison for captives from the Armada. 
In the small park are 3 noble avenues 
of limes, elms, and chestnuts; the 
host of modem villas is closing up 
rapidly round the walls of Tor 
Abbey. The Abbey belonged for a 
time to John Bidgeway^ one of its 
stewards before its dissolution. By 
discreet contrivances he amassed a 
considerable fortune, and he erected 
the mansion in 1555 ; this was 
restd. in 1876, when a crypt was 
discovered under the refectory, and 
another close by. The grandson of 
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John Btdgetoayvrtis created Earl of 
Londonderry in 1622. His descend- 
ants, until 1713, when the title be- 
came extinct, lived at Torwood 
Orange, N.E. of Torquay. This fine 
house has long been pulled down, 
and its site covered with villas ; the 
granite doorway of the old house 
has been built into the garden-wall 
of Torwood Terrace. 

ToBBAY is nearly square in form, 
about 5 m. wide at the entrance, 
and bounded on the N. and S. by the 
limestone promontories of Hope's 
Kose and Berry Head. *'0n both 
sides," says GiZptw, " its shores are 
screened with ramparts of rock, be- 
tween which, in the centre, the 
ground forms a vale, declining gently 
to the water's edge." It is a noted 
anchorage, protected from the pre- 
valent gales, and affording space for 
the largest fleets ; and, between the 
years 1792 and 1815, was frequently 
the refuge of our Channel squadron, 
when driven from itscruising-gronnd. 
Brixham, near Berry Head, is an 
important fishing-viUage. Baised 
beaches and a submarine forest may 
be observed at various points on the 
shore ; good examples of the former 
occur on Hope's Nose and Thatcher 
Bock, just inside that headland, 
and of the latter on the Tor Abbey 
sands. 

Whilst the Bellerophon lay in Tor- 
bay, with Napoleon on board, he ob- 
served, " What a beautiful country I 
How much it resembles Porto Ferrajo, 
in Elba I" 

This beautiful bay, has, moreover, 
an historical interest, as the scene of 
the landing of the P. of Orange, 
Nov. 5, 1688. Its aspect is changed 
since then. "Its quiet shores," says 
Macaulayt " were undisturbed by the 
bustle either of commerce or of plea- 
sure ; and the huts of ploughmen and 
fishermen were thinly scattered over 
what is now the site of crowded marts 
and of luxurious pavilions." On 
Nov. 1 the P. of Orange set sail from 
Helvoetslays, and for 12 hrs. stood 
to the N.W., to divert attention from 



the scene of his intended operations. 
Then, changing his course, he bore 
up for the English Channel before a 
favouring gale; passed the armament 
under Lord Dartmouth, wind-bound 
in the Thames; and on Nov. 3 
reached the Straits of Dover, where 
his ships extended from one shore to 
the other, and saluted both Calais 
and Dover at the same time. On 
the morning of Nov. 5 the land was 
concealed by a fog, and before th« 
pilots could determine their position 
the fleet had been carried beyond 
Torbay, while the gale blew so furi- 
ously from the E. that it was im- 
possible to return. Upon the dis- 
covery of this misfortune, all was 
given up for lost; Plymouth was 
strongly garrisoned, and Lord Dart- 
mouth in full pursuit. But suddenly, 
it is said, when the calamity seemed 
irretrievable, the wind abated, the 
mist dispersed, a gentle breeze sprang 
up in the S., and the fleet was wafted 
back to Torbay. The disembarkation 
was immediately begun. 60 boats 
conveyed the troops to the shore ; the 
prince himself landing on a desolate 
beach, which is now the busy quay 
of Brixham. No sooner, however, 
had the landing been effected than 
the wind, the good genius of the 
prince, came fiercely from the W., 
and, encountering the ships of Lord 
Dartmouth, drove them for shelter 
to Portsmouth. To the P. of Orange 
and his army the welcome gale 
brought a little discomfort— the 
ground was soaked with rain; the 
baggage still on shipboard ; and the 
prince was fain to pass the night in 
a miserable hut, from which his flag, 
with its memorable motto — "God 
and the Protestant religion " — waved 
over the thatched roof. On the fol- 
lowing day the army commenced its 
march upon the capital, and towards 
evening the vanguard reached New- 
ton Abbot, where the Declaration was 
first publicly read. Here the prince | 
rested a day, and then proceeded to- 
wards Exeter, which he entered amid 
the acclamations of the pe^ 
on Nov. 8. The fleet wintere 
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Plymouth, and caased a considerable 
soaroity of provisions in the neigh- 
bourhood. 



Torquay and its bay have been thus 
eloquently described by the author 
of " GlaucuB " (KingsUy) : "Torbay 
is a place which should be as much 
endeared to the naturalist as to the 
patriot and to the artist. We cannot 
gaze on its blue ring of water, 
and the great limestone bluffs which 
bound it to the N. and S., with- 
out a glow passing through our 
hearts, as we remember the terrible 
and glorious pageant which passed 
by in the glorious July days of 1588, 
when the Spanish Armada ventured 
slowly past Berry Head, with Eliza- 
beth's gallant pack of Devon captains 
following fast in its wake, and dash- 
ing into the midst of the vast line, 
undismayed by size and numbers, 
while their kin and friends stood 
watching and praying on the cli£Fs, 
spectators of Britain's Salamis. The 
white line of houses, too, on the other 
side of the bay, is Brixham, famed 
as the landing-place of William of 
Orange ; the stone on the pier-head, 
which marks his first footsteps on 
British ground, is sacred in the eyes 
of all true English Whigs ; and close 
by stands the castle of the settler of 
Kewfoundland,Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
Baleigh's half-brother, most learned 
of all Elizabeth's admirals in life, 
most pious and heroic in death. And 
as for scenery, though it can boast of 
neither mountain peak nor dark fiord, 
and would seem tame enough in the 
eyes of a western Scot or jj^shman, 
yet Torbay surely has a soft beauty 
of its own. The rounded hills slope 
gently to the sea, spotted with squares 
of emerald grass, and rich red fallow 
fields, and parks full of stately tim- 
ber trees. Long lines of tall elms, 
just flushing green in the spring 
hedges, run down to the very water's 
edge, their boughs unwarped by any 
blast; and here and there apple or- 
chards are just bursting into flower 
in the soft sunshine, and narrow 
3 of water-meadow line the 



glens, where the red cattle are al- 
ready lounging knee- deep in richest 
grass, within 10 yards of the rocky 
pebble beach. The shore is silent 
now, the tide far out: but 6 hours 
hence it will be hurling columns of 
rosy foam high into the sunlight, 
and sprinkling passengers, and cattle, 
and trim gardens which hardly know 
what frost and snow may be, but see 
the flowers of autumn meet the 
flowers of spring, and the old year 
linger smilingly to twine a garland 
for the new." 

Objects of Ikterest. 

About ^ m. beyond the Imperial 
Hotel is Baddy's (i.e. the Devil's) 
Hole on Daddy-hole Plain, a lime- 
stone chasm, formed about 1760 by a 
small landslip, and sheltering some 
trees and shrubs. Below the plain 
lies the cove of Xeadfoot ; and from 
Xeadfoot Sands a pretty combe as- 
cends to Usham, an ancient farm- 
house, formerly a grange of Tor 
Abbey, where may be seen a very 
small Perp. domestic chapel, with 
upper chamber for the chaplain's 
residence, and a ground-floor, the 
whole strictly ecclesiastical in cha- 
racter. 

Kent'i Cavern is rather more than 
1 m. beyond Torquay, rt. of the road 
leading to Babbacombe. A guide, 
who will provide lights, is to be found 
at the entrance of this ossiferous 
cavern from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. daily. 
(The charge is Is. 6d. for a party 
not exceeding 3, and the time taken 
about ^ hr.) " It is, perhaps," says 
Pengelly, ** not too much to say that 
the belief which at present prevails — 
that man is of much higher antiquity 
than our fathers supposed — was sug- 
gested by the discoveries made in 
Kent's Cavern in 1825, and confirmed 
by those disclosed in Windmill Hill 
Cavern, Brixham, in 1858." The 
cavern seems to have been known 
from time immemorial ; and among 
the various inscriptions on its walls 
Is seen " Bobert Hedges, of Ireland, 
Feb. 20, 1688." The cavern consists 
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of 2 parallel series of chambers 
and galleries — an eastern and a 
western — connected by one opening 
only. The entrance to the two, 
which is on the E. side of a lime- 
stone cliff, is arched, and about 5 ft. 
high. The interior, from the roof of 
which hang stalactites, ranges from 
2 ft. to 70 ft. in breadth, with a maxi- 
mom height of 18 ft. The whole may 
be explored for a distance of 700 ft., 
hot if we inclade its many branches, 
some of great importance and interest, 
the extent is much greater. The floor 
(before it was at all broken) was 
covered with stalagmite about 8 in. 
thick. The stalagmite floor was first 
broken in 1824, by Mr. Northmore, of 
Exeter, who disooyered many fossil 
bones ; and his researches were fol- 
lowed up with care by the Bev. J. 
M'Enery, resident on the spot.^ 
These undirected labours, however, 
were not altogether satisfactory ; and 
in 1864 the British Association 
appointed a committee to make a 
thorough and systematic exploration 
of the cavern ; and this was carried 
on daily, under their direction, for 
nearly 16 years, when, in 1880, the 
work was discontinued, and the 
cavern being now practically emptied 
of its contents, is of little interest 
except to geologists. The results of 
the several investigations are as fol- 
lows. ^&ove the stalagmite is a sur- 
face of black mould, containing relics 
of human art, ranging through the 
Boman and pre-Boman periods— 
these belong to the most modem 
deposit in the cavern, and include 
spindle whorls, bone combs, amber 
beads, and lumps of native copper. 
But the existence of the " native cop- 
per," mentioned by Mr. M*Enery, has 
been doubted ; a specimen of copper 
found by the Committee was pro- 
nounced by experts to be smelted. The 
floor of stalagmite varies from a few 
inches to 5 ft. in thickness. Under 

* A memoir of these disooreries, edited 
from Mr. M'Enery's MS. notes, may be ob- 
tained at Torquay ; and the notes are printed 
at full length in the Trans, of the Dsvon 
JLnoc 



the stalagmite is a depth of red day, 
containing rolled pebbles of granite 
and other rocks ; and, here and there, 
interlaid with films of stalagmite. 
In this clay the bones of the follow- 
ing animals have been found : great 
horseshoe bat (the only bat which 
now frequents the cavern), shrew, 
bear (Unus prisctia and Ursiuspe' 
IcBtis), badger, stoat, wolf, fox, hyasna 
(Felia spekBa, or lion), \idld-cat (Ifo- 
chairodua UUidens), a very large and 
destructive feline animal, 3 voles, 
hare, rabbit (Lagomys spe^ceiu), mam- 
moth, rhinoceros, horse, great Irish 
deer, gigantic round-antlered deer, 
and red deer. Besides these, re- 
mains of glutton, brown bear, wild 
bull, bison, reindeer, and beaver 
have also been met with. The re- 
mains of bears were more numerous 
in the " breccia," the oldest of the 
cavern deposits, but those of hyaana 
were chiefly found in the red clay or 
cave earth. A quantity of faacal re- 
mains (of anixnals which fed largely 
on bones), besides marks of gnawing 
on many of the bones, indicate that 
the cave was frequented at one time, 
perhaps, by bears, and at another by 
hyaenas. These animals seem to have 
dragged into the cave the bodies, or 
portionsof the bodies, of other species 
found here. Below the clay the 
Committee found 2 lower and older 
deposits, a crystalline stalagmite 
underlying the cave earth, and a 
mechanical accumulation, to which 
they gave the name of Breccia, be- 
neath the latter. 

It was tolerably certain before 1864 
that remains indicating the former 
presence of man had been found in 
the clay below the stalagmite ; but 
this has been placed beyond all doubt 
by the labours of the Association 
Committee. Implements of flint of 
the palaBolithic type occur in all parts 
of the cave, and throughout the en- 
tire thickness of the clay. In what 
is called the Veitibale, near the 
entrance, occurs (under the stalag- 
mite) a layer of black soil from 2 
to 6 ft. thick, called the Black band 
In this have been found 366 flii 
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tools, chips, and bone tools, inolading 
a bone needle and harpoon, besides 
many bones of extinct animals, 
some of which are partially charred. 
Much charcoal has been found 
here; and it is clear that this 
was the site of the "domestic 
hearth." Many of the bones, too, 
found in the cavern are split longi- 
tudinally, as if for the extraction of 
marrow. This, as Pengelly has 
proved by experiment, is beyond the 
power of hyenas, but might very well 
have been effected by the primitive 
cave men. There is no doubt, in 
short, that the cavern was tenanted 
during the same period by both men 
find wild animals, though not per- 
haps at the same time. Whilst the 
human proprietors were absent on 
long fishing or hunting expeditions, 
the hyienas may have taken posses- 
sion of the cave, relinquishing it on 
their return. The older beds beneath 
the red clay or cave earth " disclosed 
a more ancient fauna of which man 
was also a member; but, judging 
from his industrial remains, a man 
ruder far than his descendants or 
successors, as the case may be, of the 
cave earth."— TF. P. 

The whole of the relics, human and 
animal, belong to the Postpleiocene 
period ; but their actual antiquity, 
though no doubt very great, cannot 
as yet be decided with accuracy. It 
is probable that the bottom of the 
valley was at one time above its pre- 
sent level ; and that streams or land 
floods rushing through it carried the 
red clay and the rolled pebbles into 
the cavern.* 

On the Kewton road, close to the 
Torre rly. stat., is Chapel Hill, crowned 
by the ruins of Bt. Hiohael's Chapel ; 
it is an E. Eng. building, 86 ft. long, 
built and roofed with a solid stone 
vault, and at one time served as a 
sea-mark. Dr. OUver suggests that 
the W. end may have been occupied by 

* A very exhaustive series of papers, en- 

■*,led " The Literature of Kent's Cavern," de- 

"bing it, have been drawn up by Mr. 

?elly, and will be found in the Tram. 



a hermit. Mr. White, the historian, 
states that formerly Boman Catholic 
sailors arriving in port in foreign 
vessels used always to visit this 
chapel. 

ExcnrsionB from Torquay : — 

(a) That to AzLStey's Cove, Babba- 
combe, and Watcombe should on no 
account be passed over. 

A road leads direct to Babbacombe 
(2m.), passing the Public Gardens and 
crossing Babbaeombe Down, from 
which there is a beautiful view of the 
coast as far as Beer Head and even 
Portland on a clear day ; and if this 
route is taken, the traveller should 
turn aside 1. and ascend Warberry 
Hill, for the sake of the view, or the 
Ilsham Boad may be taken rt., near 
8t. Uatthias's Chnreh, past Kent's 
Cavern, and by Anstey's Cove. But 
a far pleasanter course is by a path 
crossing the hill near Hope's Nose 
(on which may be observed a raised 
beach and fine examples of trap-rock 
with contortions of the limestone 
strata). It winds midway along the 
ivy-hung cliff, presenting a series 
of delightful prospects. (Above the 
first part of the walk, and on the 
top of the cliffs, is a carriage-road 
(the Sea Boad), which commences 
under Hesketh Crescent and as the 
Ilsham Drive winds back to Kent's 
Cavern.) By this path an easy stroll 
of 3^ m., ending with the Coastguard 
walk, brings us to 

Anstey's Cove, justly considered 
one of the most beautiful spots on the 
coast. It is sheltered from the wind 
by lofty cliffs very brilliantly coloured 
and glossy like satin, and based on a 
beach of white crystalline shingle, 
derived from the slates in the neigh- 
bourhood. The rocks in the centre 
form buttresses of limestone, which 
are ivied like a ruin, and screen a 
little undercliff and tangled wood. 
The northern horn of the cove is a 
promontory of limestone, and a busy 
quarry ; a seat- pn its summit com- 
mands a view in which hills and 
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patches of sea are very curiously 
intermingled in one direction; and in 
another, the headlands from Teign- 
mouth to Portland stretch out in 
long succession. On this down, 
Walls Hill, are the Volunteer rifle- 
range and the Golf links. On the 
beach the fossil madrepore is often 
found. Close to the cove, but on the 
Babhacombe road, is Bishopstowe, a 
handsome Italian villa built by the 
late Dr. PhiUpotts, Bp. of Exeter, 
who here ended his days (Sept. 18, 
1869). It is now the property of the 
Hanhury family. 

i m. N. is 

Sabbacombe •^ (pop. 1,645). A 
few years ago this pretty village was 
one of those romantic seclusions 
which have rendered the coast of 
Devon such a favouritewith the novel- 
ist. At a turn of the coast the shore 
receding forms a tiny bay, in which 
a group of cottages most fanciful and 
picturesque lies nestled in a wood. 
The bay is little more than a stone's 
throw across, and bounded by cliffs 
of marble and dark red sandstone, 
rising from a white beach of quartz- 
ose pebbles. Speculating builders 
have, however, effected a change in 
Babbaoombe, which now extends in- 
land in ugly houses, and will probably 
soon am^gamate with Torquay. Bab- 
baoombe was made an eccles. parish 
in 1868. 

The Ohurch (All Saints') was de- 
signed by Butterfieldj E. Eng., with a 
tower and spire (built at the cost of 
the late S. Hanbury, Esq.) ; the peal 
of bells was given by the late Mrs. 
Hanbury. The interior is decorated 
with Devon marbles and stained 
glass. 

On the N. side of this bay is Petit 
Tor, extensively quarried for marble, 
and exhibiting an interesting geo- 
logical section, in which a mass of 
slate has been thrust up by the action 
of trap in the form of an arch. It 
supports a bed of limestone, portions 
of which have been fairly squeezed 
into the shales. 

About ^ m. distant is St. Mary 
Obusch (now a suburb of Torquay) ; 



here are the marble works of Messrs. 
Blackler, who work the Petit Tor 
quarries. The parish Chnreh (said 
to be the oldest in Devon, and the 
" Saint Marie Cherohe " of Domesday 
Book) was rebuilt (1861) at a cost of 
nearly 15,000Z., the greater part con- 
tributed by the parish (architect, S. 
W, HtigaU)f and is now an elaborate 
structure in the Geometrical style. 
The nave has 6 bays, divided by 
moulded piers with shafts of Bath 
stone and Petit Tor marble. The 
clerestory has triangular lights. En- 
closed in an outer arcade (modern) 
of Caen stone and marble is the old 
font, of Norm, date, covered with 
curious carving, representing animals, 
hunting scenes, and grotesques ; and 
in one medallion is what appears to 
be a " tumbler," or " jooulator," such 
a figure as occurs in contemporary 
illumination. The chancel is rich in 
detail, with pietradura and carved 
work. It has a massive oak roof. 
The screen and reredos, both inlaid 
by workmen in the parish, and with 
native marbles, were respectively the 
gift of A. J. Beresford-Hope, Esq., 
and of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. 
The organ was given by Isambard K. 
Brunei. The old tower was in 1873 
replaced -by a new and loftier one, 
with peal of bells, built as a memo- 
rial of the late Bp. PhiUpotts, who 
with his wife is buried in the church- 
yard. New vestries were built and 
the organ enlarged, 1892. 

The new R. C. Chnroh of " Our 
Lady and St.* Denis," close by, built 
at the sole expense of the late Mr. W. 
J. P. Chatto, is of E. Eng. character 
(architect, Hanson^ of London). 
The chancel is lighted by 9 oirc. 
windows, that in the centre being 
a measured copy of a window at 
Melrose called the " Crown of 
Thorns." The high altar and Sta- 
tions of the Gross deserve notice. 
The tower has a fine spire. Attached 
to the ch. is a convent of " Sisters of 
Penance," with schools, an orphan- 
age, and a presbytery. 

From St. Mary Church the ro- 
may be followed 1 m. to the romar 
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landslip of Wateombe, broken ground 
encircled by fantastic red cliffs; or 
the pedestrian may ascend to it from 
Babbacombe Bay ; 1. of the (Teign- 
mouth) road is the entrance to the 
grounds laid out by the late Mr, 
Brunei, and planted by him. There 
are fine specimens of rare pines and 
other trees. The view is magnificent. 
Only the foundations of the house 
were laid by him. A large man- 
sion in the cottage style (Watoombe 
Park) has since been built on the 
same foundations (Lieut.-Col. G. J. 
Wright). 

The Wateombe Pottery Works 
deserve special notice. The clay was 
discovered on his own property by 
G. J. Allen, Esq., of Wateombe House, 
and in 1869 a company was formed 
for working it. No clay precisely 
resembling this has been found in 
this country. It is of the very finest 
quality, much resembling that used 
by the ancients, evenly and delicately 
tinted, and capable of retaining the 
most delicate forms. The operations 
are very interesting, and the clay is 
most carefully prepared before it is 
used. After being broken up, and 
stirred in water till it is reduced to 
the consistency of cream, it is twice 
passed through silken sieves, so fine 
that they will retain water unless it 
is agitated. The clay is then dried, 
and is ready for use. Some very 
graceful vases and other ornaments 
have been made here ; but the most 
curious productions are certain bas- 
kets of flowers, executed with won- 
derful skill and delicacy. They are 
as fine as the minutest wood-carving. 
Examples are to be seen at the works, 
which cover a large area, and include 
a show-room. Ordinary useful pot- 
tery is also made here. 

Farther N. is the little dell and 
cove of Xaidencombe. Beyond again 
is a little bay known as Labrador, 
very picturesque, and worth visiting. 
It is a delightful walk by the coast 
from Babbacombe to Shaldon (oppo- 
site Teignmouth), a distance of 
t6m. 



Between St. Mary Church and 
Torquay, on the Teignmouth road, is 
the Bocky Valley, the sides of which 
are overhung by masses of broken 
rock. It lies under a hill called the 
Baison; but this valley, like others 
close to Torquay, has been much 
spoiled by modern "improvements." 

(b) Another excursion can be made 
from Torquay, along the Totnes 
road, to the pretty village of Cock- 
ington, and extended by Marldon 
to (5 m.) the remains of Compton 
Castle. 

2 m. Cookiiigton village, the old 
home of the Carys, lies pleasantly 
among green Devonshire lanes. The 
parish of Gockington (pop. 2,000) ex- 
tends eastwards as far as the Torquay 
rly. stat., at which end the hill- 
slopes facing the bay are covered with 
villas forming a suburb of Torquay 
under the name of Chelston. 

The Ferp. Churoh (partly restd. in 
1883, chiefly at the cost of Mr. Mai- 
lock ; notice the screens, font, bench- 
ends, and carved reredos) stands within 
the grounds of Cookington Court 
(B. Mallock, Esq., D.), where the fine 
rhododendrons deserve notice. Gock- 
ington belonged to the Carys from the 
time of Bich. II. till it passed to the 
present family in 1654. 

From here a road W. to Stantor 
Barton, and a path thence, lead to 

If m. Xarldon (pop. 528, inns), 
where the Church, dependent on 
Paignton, is interesting. It is said 
to have been built by the Oilberts of 
Compton (ded. 1348), and contains 
monuments to that family and the 
Delapoles, ComptonSf and others. 
The capitals of the Perp. piers have 
the plaited wreath which seems pecu- 
liar to Devon. Over the entrance 
door are the words, **Exaltata est 
sancta Dei genetrix super choros 
angelorum ad cselestia regna.'' The 
ch. was restd. in 1862 and again in 
1885 (Fulford, architect). A road 
N. from the ch. leads in about 1 m. to 

5 m. Compton Castle, which belongs 
to the Bev. T. A. Bewes, but is used 
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as a f armhoase. It is of great interest 
to the antiquary. In the 12th cent. 
the Manor belonged to Sir Maurice 
de la Pole, and later to the Peter 
family, whose descendants were desig- 
nated De CompUm, and after 7 de- 
scents passed by marriage to Oeoffry 
Gilbert, of Greenway. The Gilberts 
sold it about the commencement of 
the present cent, to the Templers. 
Behind it are the formal walks of the 
old garden, or pleasaanco. There had 
been a stronghold here in Will. I.'s 
reign, bat the existing castle was built 
about 1420. ** It has no moat, and 
therefore required other means to 
protect the foot of the wall from 
being undermined. This object is 
effected by the great number of pro- 
jections carried on machicoulis, 
through the openings of which 
stones and other missiles could be 
thrown on the heads of assailants. 
(That these projections were not 
garderobes is shown by the fact that 
a garderobe turret is provided at the 
back of the same chambers in which 
they are.) The chapel is tolerably 
perfect, with a room over it— per- 
haps the priest's. It had originally 
a floor in the western part, dividing 
it into 2 rooms ; and there are 2 
squints from other rooms toward the 
altar. The buildings originally sur- 
rounded a small quadrangle, had a 
square tower at each comer, and 
were enclosed by a wall 20 ft. high, 
the greater part of which remains. 
The postern gate at one end of the 
front, and the principal entrance in 
the centre, both had a portcullis. 
The hall was pulled down when the 
house was adapted to its present 
purpose." — J. H, P. The strong 
defences of Compton were rendered 
necessary from its being so close to 
the shore, on which landings of the 
French frequently occurred. Sir 
Humphrey Oilbert lived for some 
time at Compton. 

Compton Pole, in this parish, now 
a farmhouse, went from the Poles 
to the JDoddescombcs, and was after- 
wards for many generations the 
prineipal residence pf a younger 

^DeBon.1 



branch of the ancient house of 
Worth in Washfield. 

(c) A stranger ought also to visit 
Totnes and Berry Pomeroj Castle 
(see pp. 87-92); descend the Bart 
to Dartmouth (see pp. 94, 95), and 
return by Brixham, sleeping a night 
at Totnes or Dartmouth, or vice 
versd. 



torquay to kinosweab 
(fob dabtmouth). 

On leaving Torquay the rly. skirts 
the bay past Corboa's Head and 
Livermead, where is a good and plea- 
santly situated lodging-house, and 
then passes the Wigwam, a very large 
but singular-looking mansion built by 
the late Mr. Singer, from which there 
are magnificent views of Torbaj. 

8m.PAIOKT0K^8tat. This town 
(pop. 6,784), originally some distance 
from the sea, has now approached 
it, and, like Torquay, is rapidly ex- 
tending in every direction. Several 
acres of swamp and sand have been 
reclaimed to form public pleasure- 
grounds (the Green) ; there are good 
sands for 1 m. along the shore, pro- 
menades, and a pier. It is, however, 
an old place, having, with the manor, 
belonged to the see of Exeter from a 
period before the Conquest. There 
are some trifling remains of the 
Bishop's Palaee (a crenellated wall, 
and 14th cent, tower, restd.) adjoin- 
ing the churchyard. An extensive 
park once adjoined the palace ; and 
Sir Henry de Pomeroy, in 1266, ap- 
peared personally in the Court of 
Bp. Bronescombe to acknowledge his 
offence in having illegally scaled the 
fences of the park, " fossata parci de 
Peynton illicite transgrediens cum 
meis familiaribus et aliis multis de 
domo meo de Byry," when he hunted 
the bishop's deer and killed some. 
He had to make due compensation. 
The last tenant of the palace was 
the celebrated prelate Miles Cover- 
dale. 

Tbo Chiuro)i (restd., E, Christian 
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architect) is chiefly Perp., and contains 
an old carved and painted pulpit worth 
notice. Observe also the Perp. win- 
dows, the shield of Bp, Lacy in the 
painted glass of the N. aisle, and 
the Kirkham chapel, or S. transept, 
with its tombs. The stone screen 
here is very fine, but has been muti- 
lated with the utmost barbarism. It 
is late Perp., and forms a mass of 
elaborate tabernacle work, with niches 
and figures. The pinnacles above are 
crowned with angels bearing shields. 
The efiigies are those of members of 
the Kirkham family (to whom be- 
longed CoUaton Kirkham Manor in 
this parish), by whom the screen was 
erected. On the wall by this chapel 
is an escutcheon with this inscrip- 
tion : " Here lyeth the heart and 
bowels of the most honourable and 
most worthy and high esteemed John 
Snellin, Kear-Admiral of Holland 
and West Friesland, who dyed the 
xxiiii. of August, mdcxci." A frag- 
ment of Norm, walling is preserved 
in the N. wall of the tower, which 
fragment includes a fine late Norm. 
doorway, with voussoirs of Beer 
stone and red sandstone. In the 
churchyard are the steps and shaft 
of an ancient cross. Paignton is 
noted for an early cabbage, which 
is sent to all parts of the country. 

There are also 2 modem chs., 
Christ Church and St. Andrew's. 

(At Collaton, 1^ m. W., is the 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
founded by the late Rev. J. R. Hogg, 
in memory of whom the east window 
has been inserted by his widow. 
There are 2 other stained windows, 
also memorials. The reredos, repre- 
senting the Last Supper, is of mar- 
bles of various colours and Caen 
stone.) 

[Of the lanes from Paignton to 
the shores of the Dart, one leads to 
(4 m.) Stoke Gabriel, a retired and 
pretty village (with 618 irihab., and 
inns), remarkable for its yew-tree, 
said to be the second in England 
for size and age. In Parliament 
Lane, leading from Stoke Gabriel to 
Portbridge, a farmhouse is pointed 



out as the scene of the first council 
held by the P. of Orange after his 
landing in Torbay.] 

On the roadside between Paignton 
and Totnes the botanist may find 
Linum angustifolium^ or narrow- 
leaved flax. 

Winding above Goodrington Sands, 
and looking far over Torbay, the rly. 
proceeds past pretty Saltern Cove to 

11m. Churston Stat. The village, 
Churston Ferrers (pop. 567, inn), is 
distant about f m. It belonged for 
some time to the family of Ferrers, 
whence it is named; and was for 
some descents the property of the 
YardeSf whose heiress married Sir 
Francis Bullerj Bart, the well- 
remembered "Justice of the King's 
Bench." The Yardes inhabited the 
old mansion of Churston Court (Hon. 
W. Yarde-BuUer) . Sir Francis Buller 
in 1778 bought Lupton, which lies a 
short distance S. of Churston Fer- 
rers. His descendant, the late Sir 
John Yarde-Bullery after represent- 
ing S. Devon in Parliament for 24 
years, was (1868) raised to the peer- 
age as Baron Churston of Churston 
Ferrers. His grandson, the present 
Lord Churston, J.P., is now the owner 
of Lupton. 

[From Churston a branch line of 
2 m. runs to 

BEIXHAM ^ Stat., which every 
intelligent traveller will visit, as it 
is a unique place, being the head- 
quarters of the great Devon fishery 
of Torbay, of which trawling is the 
main feature, whereas seining and 
driving are characteristic of the 
Cornish fisheries. Brixham (pop. 
7,978) is divided into the Higher and 
Lower town, together extending a dis- 
tance of about a mile up a valley; 
but the Lower town, or Brixham Quay, 
is the only part deserving notice. A 
fourth of the manor was purchased 
many years ago by 12 Brixham fisher- 
men, whose shares have been since 
divided and subdivided, so that visi- 
tors to the pier may generally have 
the opportunity of cultivating the 
acquaintance of a " Brixham lord." 

Over 200 trawlers belong to tjii^ 
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port, being large-decked sloops of 
from 20 to 50 tons burthen,' each 
generally managed by 3 men and a 
boy. The trawl-net is about 70 ft. 
long, in the form of a bag, and pro- 
vided with a beam, occasionally 40 ft. 
in length, to keep the mouth open. 
This net is drawn or prawled along 
the bottom' of the sea, and procures 
flat-fish, gurnard, haddock, white- 
ing, etc. It is best to visit Brix- 
ham on a Sat., since on that day as 
many trawlers as can find accommo- 
dation enter the harbour, while the 
rest of the fiieet moor off the en- 
trance. Evening on every weekday 
is the most interesting time, as the 
fish are then landed, and if the 
trawlers have been successful the 
Quay presents a lively and pic- 
turesque scene: the fish lying in 
broad piles, a saleswoman disposing 
of them by auction (knocking down 
the lots by dropping a stone), men 
and women engaged in packing 
them, and vans in attendance to 
carry the baskets up the 200 ft. to 
the stat. On the pier, protected 
by an iron railing, is the stone on- 
which the Prince of Orange is said 
to have first set foot on landing on 
Nov. 5, 1688. (The mark of the 
princess foot — a late instance of one 
of the most widespread and most 
ancient pieces of "folklore " in the 
world — is said to be impressed on 
this stone. It need hardly be said 
that the marks are natural.) A statue 
of Will. III. has been erected to 
conmiemorate the 200th anniversary 
of his landing, the foundation-stone 
having been laid by the then Minis- 
ter for the Netherlands, and the 
statue itself unveiled (Nov. 6, 1889) 
by C. A. Bentinck, Esq., J.P. 

TheChurcli of Higher Brixham (re- 
paired 1867) is ancient, and contains 
several monuments — one, a cenotaph 
to Judge BuUer. Observe the groined 
roof of the S. porch. 

The pier was built in 1808. At 
the end of it is inserted in the wall 
a tablet commemorating the visit of 
the Duke of Clarence to Brixham 
in 1823, when the royal duke was 



presented with a chip from the 
stone upon which the Prince of 
Orange is said to have landed, en- 
closed in a box of heart of oak. The 
town has a considerable trade inde- 
pendent of its fishery, including ship- 
building carried on by 2 firms, and 
the manufacture of paint for pre- 
serving iron and steel ; and the tidal 
harbour, although tolerably capa- 
cious, is found insufficient to accom- 
modate the shipping. The break- 
water, commenced in 1843, is still 
unfinished, though a length of over 
1,300 ft. has been carried out at a 
cost of 21,000Z. 

At TTpton, adjoining the town, an 
iron-mine is worked with consider- 
able profit. There are 3 other iron- 
mines at work in the parish. 

Berry Head, 1^ m. E. of the har- 
bour, should be visited. It is a 
square-shaped headland of hard flesh- 
coloured Umestone, with a surface 
glossy like satin. The face of the 
oliS inside the point is largely quar- 
ried, and falls so abruptly to deep 
water that vessels lie moored along- 
side, as at a quay. On the summit 
are the ruins of 2 large military stats, 
used during the French war. In 
constructing them a large ancient 
entrenchment (which gave the name 
of Burh = berry to the headland), 
certainly occupied by the Bomans, if 
not constructed by them, was de- 
stroyed. The N. vallum stretched in 
a straight line quite across the pro- 
montory, and was partly formed by 
Boman masonry. Great numbers of 
Boman coins have been found here ; 
and the place, according to an old 
tradition, is said to have been that at 
which Vespasian and Titus landed. 

In the cliffs between Berry Head 
and Mudstone Bay are 3 caverns, 
2 of which are below the high- 
water level ; the 8rd is only entered 
by the waves in stormy weather, 
during high spring-tides. Nearer 
the old barracks is the cavern called 
the Ash Hole, in which have been 
found a quantity of human boner 
H 2 
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and pottery — relies, it is supposed, 
of the Roman garrison. Below the 
stalagmite here the bones of animals 
have been discovered. Another 
cavern, called the "Windmill Hill 
Cavern" (inquire for "Mr. Pliilp*8 
Cave **), in a quarry above the town, 
was discovered in 1858, and has 
been very carefully explored by the 
Geological Society, under the direc- 
tion of PengeUy^ and members of the 
Torquay Nat. Hist. Soc. The re- 
sults prove the very high antiquity 
of man in this district — flat im- 
plements having been discovered 
in the loam at the lowest levels, 
and the remains of cave lion, hyaena, 
and other animals. Attached to the 
stalagmitic floor was found an antler 
of the reindeer, showing a vast 
change in the climate between these 
periods. Windmill Hill rises to the 
height of 175 ft. above mean tide. 
It is bounded S. by the sea, and on 
the other 3 sides by valleys which 
separate it from hills of similar 
height. The external entrances to 
the cavern are high above the pre- 
sent bottoms of these valleys; but 
there is little doubt that the valleys 
were once filled to a considerable 
height by a blue clay, in which grew 
a forest, affording shelter and pro- 
tection. The specimens found in 
this cavern are at the Christy Mu- 
seum and at S. Kensington. 

To explore the S. coast thoroughly 
it is necessary to proceed by the 
cliffs from Berry Head to Kings- 
wear. This route is very circuitous 
(about 11 m. if every indentation is 
to be explored) and laborious, owi^g 
to the prevalence of combes; and 
there is no inn on the way. In the 
space of a mile the path rises many 
times to an elevation of 300 or 400 
ft., and falls as often to the level of 
the sea, while a series of jutting head- 
lands involve zigzags in a horizontal 
as well as a vertical plane. There 
arc parts of the shore, however, well 
worth seeing, especially between 
Berry Head and Mudstone Sands, on 
the way to which Oxley Head and 
larl Head, a needle-like projection, 



and out at sea the Hew Stone and the 
Cod Bockfl, are passed. The quick 
interchange of hill and valley i$ 
remarkable, and gives the advantage 
of picturesque form to cliffs which 
are unrivalled for beautiful colouring. 
They are partly composed of slate, 
partly of limestone, and include 
patches of red sandstone ; while their 
colours are crimson, purple, brown, 
and, beyond all in effect, a delicate 
blue with a silvery lustre. In this 
walk from Berry Head to Eingswetvr 
fields will be passed over which are 
dyed with the red soil of the sand- 
stone (Old Bed) formation, while the 
slate and limestone which lie below 
it are exhibited in the cliffs. Shartt- 
ham Point, S. of Mudstone Sands, U 
scarcely worth the cUtour, and tl^e 
pedestrian is advised to turn inland 
at Mudstone Sands, and take a road 
which will lead him past Upton Lodge 
over Southdown. Here a path 1. ^t 
the cross-roads will take him down to 
Hansands, where there is a coast- 
guard stat., from which point he may 
follow the coast to Soabbacombe 
Sands. Here he will do well to keep 
slightly inland again until Soabba- 
combe (or Down) Head is passed. 
Hence the coast may be followed 
again past Ivy Cove, Old Kill Bay, 
and Froward Point (from whion 
there is a fine view ; the rocks at sea 
are Black Book, another Mew Stone 
and Cat Stone) nearly to Kiln Cove. 
On the far side of this cove take the 
road which leads along the estuary 
to Kingswear in about 1 m. 

The high road from Brixham to 
Kingswear (4 m.) consists of one long 
ascent and descent ; the view towards 
Brixham on the ascent meriting no- 
tice. The blue waters of the Channel 
and Torbay occupy the sides of the 
picture, while the land towards Berry 
Head rises in the centre in enormous 
hilly masses; but woods and rocks 
are wanting in the prospect. On the 
descent to the Dart, this river opens 
in a new light to a person who hf^ 
viewed it only from a boat. The 
foldings of the hills are beautifully 
displayed in perspective, and the 
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granite tors of Dartmoor form the 
tNUskgroond. The tourist may cross 
by the stm.-ferry from the Kings- 
wear rly. stat. to the quay at Dart- 
mouth.] 



Leaving Churston stat., the rly. 
gains the bank of the Dart below 
Oreenwaj House (see p. 94), and, pro- 
ceeding {Jong it, reaches 

14} m. Xingswear ^ Stat, (see 
p. 169), where the rly. steam ferry 
IS in waiting to take passengers 
across to Dartmouth^ (see post). 



ROUTE 10. 

DABTMOUTH, KIN08WBAB (EXCURSIONS 
raOM DABTMOUTH), THE COAST FBOM 
DARTMOUTH TO SALCOMBE (START 
AND PBAWLB POINTS), EXCURSIONS 
7B0M 8ALC0MBE. 

Walk. Road. 
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18 m. 
l^m. 
81 m. 



Places. 
Dartmouth 
(2^ m.) Stoke Fleming 
(6| m.) Slapton Sands 
7^ m. Slapton Hotel 
S| m. Torerosf Hotel [road 
to Kingsbridge 6^ 
m.] 
Start Point 
Prawle Point 
20|m. E.Portlemoath [ferry 
to Salcombe] 

BABTMOUTH^ (pop. 6,025). This 
town, like Totnes, is extremely old, 
and as interesting for that reason as 
for the beauty of its position. 

General Description. 

The town is built in terraces upon 
the shore of a romantic harbour, a 
lake-like expanse completely land- 



locked, opening to the sea by a 
narrow channel, called the "Jaw- 
Bones,** and encompassed by steeply 
shelving hills of from 300 to 400 ft. 
in elevation. 

The oldest part of Dartmouth 
lies southward from the landing- 
place toward the entrance of the 
harbour from the channel ; and con- 
sisted until recently of 2 narrow 
streets, or rather lanes, running 
parallel with the irregular shore, and 
along so steep an acclivity that the 
pavement of the one is nearly on 
a level with the roof of the other, 
while the communication between 
them is by flights of steps. These 
streets contained a number of old 
houses, elaborately carved, and built 
with overhanging storeys, and with 
gables projecting still farther, but 
they have now been swept away. 
An attempt has been made to re- 
produce the old style in the new 
Start Bay Tacht Club-honse, a half- 
timbered building in the 17th-cent. 
style. 

Shipbuilding, especially of yachts 
and steam4aunche8, is carried on by 
several firms! The Begatta, held in 
Aug., is known as one of the best in 
England, and brings yachts from all 
pai-ts. 

History of Dartmouth. 

The harbour of Dartmouth was 
recognised as of importance at a very 
early period. It was the chief har- 
bour of the district known as the 
" Littus Totonesium "—the " Totnes 
Strand '* — and from it the passage 
was constantly made "from the 
Greater to the Lesser Britain " (so 
says Alan of LisUy writing in the 
12th cent.) 

Dartmouth (which claims to have 
been a free borough in the reign of 
Hen. I.) was first incorporated under 
the title of Clifton-Dartmouth-Hard- 
ness (there were in fact 3 adjoining 
towns) in the reign of Edw. HI., 
1342, at which time it was evidently 
a port of great consequence, as in 
1347 it furmshed no less than 31 
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ships to the fleet intended for the 
siege of Calais, a larger quota than 
was supplied by any other town in 
the kingdom excepting Fowey and 
Yarmouth. We have also incidental 
proof of its ancient maritime import- 
ance. ChatLcer has taken his " ship 
man ** from Dartmouth — 

**For augbt I know he was of Dertemuthe. 

By many a Btorm his berde had been 
y-blowe." 

And we learn that, contemporary with 
the poet, there were merchants at 
this place so wealthy, and possessed 
of so many ships, that it was said 
of one Hawley — 

" Blow the wind high, or blow it low. 
It bloweth fair to Hawley's Hoe." 

(The Freemasons have given the 
name Hawley to their lodge here.) 

At a more recent period Dartmouth 
sent some of the first adventurers 
to the banks of Newfoundland, and 
largely profited by the fishery. Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert^ who took posses- 
sion of that island for Queen Eliz., 
was born near this town, at Greenway 
(see p. 94) ; and at Sandridge, John 
Davis, who here fitted out the ships 
with which he penetrated the northern 
seas to the straits which now bear 
his name. The town is further dis- 
tinguished as the birthplace of New- 
comeriy to whom belongs the merit of 
the fiirst great improvement in steam- 
engines by forming a vacuum under 
the piston, after it had been raised by 
the expansive force of the elastic 
vapour, and thus bringing into action 
the atmospheric pressure. In his 
earlier machines the condensation of 
the steam was eif ected by a current of 
cold water on the outside of the 
cylinder — an arrangement requiring 
an attendant ; but by a further im- 
provement, the water was injected 
into the cylinder, and the engine was 
also made self-acting. Watt's grand 
improvement of using steam as the 
power to drive down the piston was 
invented when he was repairing one 

f Newcomen^s engines. Newcomen 



was the first to apply the power of 
steam successfully to the draining of 
mines. He came of a very old Lincoln- 
shire family, but carried on business 
as an ironmonger in Lower St. He 
was baptized at St. Saviour's Ch., Feb. 
28, 1663, and died 1729. Newcomen's 
house was taken down in 1864 when 
the thoroughfare called Newcomen 
Boad was formed. Mr. T. Lidstone 
of Dartmouth purchased the carved 
and moulded woodwork of its front- 
age, and used it in building his 
own house, Kewoomen Cottage, on 
Bidge Hill, Townstall. In the sitting- 
room is preserved the " clavel " 
(Devon) or wooden lintel over the 
fireplace at which Newcomen sat 
when (according to popular tradition) 
he first noticed the effect produced 
by steam on the lid of his kettle. 
Newcomen Cottage is very pictur- 
esque; and the tourist who visits it 
will do justice to the zeal of Mr. 
Lidstone in preserving relics of so 
great interest, and to the ability with 
which, himself an architect, he has 
turned them to account. 

Dartmouth has many historic as- 
sociations. William the Conqueror 
is said to have embarked here on his 
way to the relief of Mans. A portion 
of the Crusaders' fleet assembled in 
its harbour in 1190, and sailed thence, 
March 25, to join Coeur de Lion at 
Messina. Off the Start Point they 
encountered a great storm, which 
lasted until they entered the Bay of 
Biscay, when they were saved by St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, who descended 
on the mast of the leading ship burn- 
ing like fire. — Hoveden, B. Abbas. In 
1377 it was plundered by the French, 
who in that year swept our shores 
from Eye to Plymouth. In 1403 it 
returned the visit of the Frenchmen, 
when, Du Chastel having a second 
time assaulted and plundered Ply- 
mouth, Dartmouth combined with 
that town in ravaging the coast o! 
France, burning and sinking 40 of the 
enemy's ships. In 1404 the French 
in their turn sought revenge. Du 
Chastel again descended upon Dart- 
mouth, landing at Blackpool (see 
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p. 170), bnt the expedition was this 
time so roughly received as to be 
compelled to draw off with the loss 
of 400 killed and 200 prisoners, in- 
cluding Du Chastel himself. 

In the Wars of the Boses Dart- 
mouth was Lancastrian, and it was 
from here that Warwick and " false 
and perjured Clarence" sailed for 
Calais, having quarrelled with Edward 
and been proclaimed traitors. 

In the Great Bebellion the town 
declared for the Parliament, and in 
1643 was taken by Prince Maurice, 
after a siege of a month. The Boyal- 
ists, however, after an interval of 3 
years, were attacked by Fairfax, who 
carried the place by storm in Jan. 
1646. Upon this occasion upwards 
of 100 pieces of ordnance were cap- 
tared ; and the many old towers and 
forts now in ruins on the shore or 
the heights of Dartmouth show the 
formidable number of the works with 
which the general had to contend. 
The harbour had become for some 
time of comparatively small impor- 
tance ; and after the discovery of the 
New World, that of Plymouth seems 
to have taken its place. Siyenser 
mentions 

'* Dart, nigh choacked with sands of tinnie 
mines," 

and the harbour had certainly suf- 
fered from this. But in Spenser^s 
days it was still much frequented ; 
and *' strange barks '* were frequently 
brought by privateers into the harbour 
after the defeat of the Armada, when 
Spain was regarded by England as 
the one great enemy of the world. 
In 1592, the Madre de Dios, one of 
the great Indian " carracks '* or plate 
ships, was taken on her way to Spain, 
and brought into Dartmouth. She 
was a floating castle of 7 decks, 
wonderfully rich in spices, jewels, 
rare woods, and tapestries, which 
were gradually dispersing, when com- 
missioners were sent down from 
London to recover as much of the 
spoil as was possible. This was 
done; but meanwhile most of the 
country houses near Dartmouth had 



been enriched with treasure from the 
carrack — hangings, plate, or inlaid 
woods. In earlier days there had 
been constant rivalry between the 
men of Dartmouth and the " gallants ** 
of Fowey. Their ships constantly 
attacked each other; and as many 
lives were lost in these encounters 
as in the fights between the men 
of Lowestoft and Yarmouth on the 
eastern coast. 

Objects of Intebest. 

The traveller, having landed at 
the Bailway Pontoon, will observe 
in Duke St., leading from the 
quay, 4 Old Houses, called the 
Butterwalk, which bear upon their 
fronts the dates, 1635 and 1640, 
and are truly picturesque, with their 
wooden framework, rich carving, 
arcades, and gables. The 1st floor of 
the 1st old house from the quay is 
said to have been Chas. I.'s recep- 
tion-room, and has the royal arms 
carved over the fireplace. On the 
1st floor of No. 4 (the fishmonger's) 
there is also a good parallel room 
with a wood carving over the mantel- 
piece representing the Day of Pente- 
cost. Most of the ceilings have 
ornamental plaster work. (Fee for 
visiting these houses, 3d.) There 
is another ancient house in Fosse 
St., and the Shamble House in 
High St. (much spoiled by restora- 
tion) should be visited. 

The porchway or entrance to a 
brick-built house, erected by the 
late Mr. Holdsworth, the Governor of 
Dartmouth Castle, is in imitation of 
the old buildings. It is richly orna- 
mented with carvings by Dartmouth 
workmen, after models in the town, 
and cased curiously with slates, so 
disposed as to resemble the scales of 
an armadillo. 

St. Clement's or Townstall Church 
(ded. 1318, of which date are the 
main walls, arcade, and transept 
arches, and well restd., Ashworth, 
architect), the mother ch. of Dart- ^ 
mouth, distant 1 m., on the hill-top, 
figured conspicuously when Fo^' 
fax fell on Dartmouth (it was 
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manned, and guns were mounted 
on the tower^, and contains some 
good details, cniefly Perp. 

St. Saviour's Church, S. of the 
Butterwalk (ded. 1372, of which date 
are the walls of the chancel and 
aisles), was partly rebuilt (the ar- 
cades) in the next cent. It was 
restd. in 1887 (Ashworthj architect). 
The stranger should particularly re- 
mark the door at the S. entrance, with 
its curious iron ornament (1631), re- 
presenting grotesque lions impaled on 
a tree, which is fashioned with its full 
complement of roots, branches, and 
leaves. (The lion occupies a con- 
spicuous place in the arms of Dart- 
mouth — a king in a boat, supported 
on each side by this king of beasts.) 
The 17th cent, stone pulpit, carved, 
gilt, and painted, is one of the 
most remarkable examples in the 
county; so is the 16th cent, oak 
roodsoreen, which is exceedingly 
handsome, and rivals even the pul- 
pit in the variety of its tints 
and the intricacy of its workman- 
ship, and the Jacobean W. gallery. 
In the floor of the chancel is the 
brass of John Hawley^ founder of the 
chancel (1408), in armour; and 2 
wives, Joan, whose hand he holds 
(1394), and Alice (1403). This is a 
fine example. Hawley was probably 
the merchant of Dartmouth who, in 
** 1390, waged the navie of shippes of 
the ports of his own charges, and 
tooke 34 shippes laden with wyne 
to the summe of fifteen hundred 
tunnes." — Stow's AnnaU. The 
visitor will also direct his attention 
to the picture moved from the altar 
to the old organ gallery — " Christ 
raising the Widow's Son," by Brocke- 
dorif the artist and Alpine traveller, 
a native of Totnes — a picture which 
gained the prize at the British In- 
stitution. The altar is supported 
by quaint figures of the 4 Evan- 
gelists. The galleries and panel- 
lings of this interesting ch. are 
painted, gilded, and emblazoned with 
coats of arms principally of donors, 
benefactors, or trustees of the nume- 
rous charities. Among them may 



be noticed the lion of Pomeroy, and 
the badges of Fitz- Stephen, Fleming, 
and Garew. Newcomen was baptized 
in this ch. 

At the head of the harbour lies 
H.M.S. Britannia, one of the last 
of the " Three Deckers." It is now 
connected with the "Hindoostan" 
by a covered gangway, and forms 
the training-ship for Naval Cadets, 
numbering about 260. 

A narrow road, passing pleasant 
gardens and villas — Bavensbury 
(Commander Orme-Webb, B.N.), 
built on the site of " Paradi&e 
Fort" mentioned in Fairfax's de- 
spatch to Parliament ; Warfleet (Sir 
T. G. Freake, Bart.) ; Gimfteld (E. 
Tew, Esq.), and the entrance to the 
Vale of Warfleet— skirts the hills on 
the W. side of the harbour, to 

1 m. Dartmouth Castle. This pic- 
turesque building is situated at the 
extreme point of the promontoiy 
which bounds the entrance of the 
harbour, mounting guard at the very 
edge of a shelving rock of glossy 
slate, and washed by the sea at high 
water. It consists of a square and a 
round tower, the latter of which is 
the elder, and supposed to date from 
the reign of Hen. VII. (Edw. IV. in 
1481 covenanted with the men of 
Dartmouth to pay them 30Z. yearly 
from the customs of Exeter and of 
Dartmouth, on condition of their 
building a " stronge and myghtye 
and defensyve new tower," and of 
their protecting the harbour with a 
chain.) Adjoining this building are 
a modern casemated battery, the little 
Church of St. Petroz (rebuilt in 1641, 
and containing brasses of the Boope 
family, one of John Boope, 1609, very 
fine), and the ruins of an ancient 
Xanor House (once belonging to the 
Southcotes). The hill, which rises 
behind to the height of 300 ft., is 
crowned by the remains of another 
fort, which is mentioned by Fair- 
fax in his despatch to the Parlia- 
ment under the name of ** OallanVs 
Bower.'* The round tower of the 
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castle is now a magazine, but for- 
merly no doubt received the iron 
chain which was stretched as a de- 
fence across the mouth of the har- 
bour, and was here drawn tight by a 
capstan. That this was its use has 
been made apparent by the discovery, 
in the wall of the ground-floor, of 
a large wooden bolster or roller, 
which was evidently intended to 
ease the chain as it passed through 
the wall. On the opposite shore, 
a groove in the rock was dearly 
scooped out for the reception of the 
chain. (Portsmouth, Plymouth, and 
most of our ancient harbours, were 
secured in a similar manner.) The 
best view of the Castle is, in the 
general opinion, obtained from the 
sea; but, weather permitting, all 
strangers should take boat, and de- 
cide this question for themselves. 

From the Castle the visitor should 
return to the quay, and cross over to 
the little town of 

XINOSWEAB « (pop. 850), which 
bears every mark of antiquity, and 
is supposed to be older even than 
Dartmouth. The ehorcli was re- 
built (except the tower) in 1845, 
when a very singular cavity, con- 
taining the bones of infants only, 
mixed with quickUme, was found 
under the foundation wall of the 
chancel {Arch, Joum. iii. 263). 
The ohureh stands at some height 
above the shore; and yet higher 
is a fort of 5 bastions, called by 
Fairfax Kingstvorth Forty and held 
against him by Sir Henry Gary, 
but now known as Xonnt Bidlej, 
commanding a fine view. A pleasant 
path leads from the ch. to Brook- 
hill, at the mouth of the harbour. 

At a short distance from Kingswear 
the path reaches the Beacon (Lieut.- 
Col. Daubeny, J.P.), a house re- 
markable for its commanding and 
beautiful position. In a field about 
100 yds. above this house is a ter- 
race, which from time immemorial 
has been known as the Butts, and 
was, doubtless, the place where the 
azchers formerly practised with the 



bow (it has now been made part of 
the public highway): \ m. beyond 
the Beacon is 

BrookhUl (R. F. Wilkins, Esq.), dis- 
tinguished for the romantic beauty of 
the grounds and the interesting em- 
bellishment (by Mr. Holds worth, its 
former proprietor) of the house, 
which is deservedly considered one 
of the principal ornaments of Dart- 
mouth Harbour. It lies in a wooded 
cove, so sheltered by hills as to be 
one of the warmest spots in the 
county, where oaks and evergreens 
of remarkable size (mingled with 
the olive, which grows unprotected 
in this sheltered spot) descend the 
shelving shore to the very brink of 
the sea, flourishing strangely on 
storm-beaten crags amid showers of 
spray, which are plentifully thrown 
upon them when the wind is from 
the S. On the seaward point of this 
cove are the foundations of a guard- 
house, which was evidently of import- 
ance, and corresponded with the Castle 
on the opposite shore ; below, at the 
base of the cliff, among the weed- 
grown rocks, are the traces of a 
landing-place, and a groove cut in 
the slate for securing the chain, 
which was formerly stretched across 
the mouth of the harbour. Close at 
hand was the guard-room where the 
men kept watch over the chain, for 
the cliff has been evidently cut away 
to form a level space, and on the 
face of the rock are the holes in 
which the beams and rafters were 
inserted. On ascending from the 
examination of these interesting 
relics, the stranger should diverge 
to the rt. and peep into a romantic 
recess where large oak-trees grow 
from the crevices of the cliff, and 
have been whimsically twisted in 
their efforts to keep erect. The 
house can only be seen by special 
permission. In the dining-room the 
panels of the wainscoting are em- 
blazoned with the arms of the most 
distinguished families of the county, 
in illustration of the histories of 
Devon and Dartmouth, which are 
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ingeniously set forth on the ceil- 
ing by the following method: A 
number of shields, each stamped with 
the name and the date of a Devon 
" worthy," are arranged in a cir- 
cular order round a single shield in 
the centre, which records one of the 
principal events in the history of the 
county — the landing of the Prince 
of Orange in Torbay. Other shields 
commemorate the many eminent 
divines who were natives of Devon. 
On the border of the ceiling the his- 
tory of Dartmouth is told by similar 
shields, on which the leading events 
are inscribed in order. Over the 
chimnej-piece is some moulding in 
plaster which was taken from New- 
comen*s sitting-room, and represents 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego 
before Nebuchadnezzar. Parts of 
the chimney-piece are of black oak, 
to which an interesting legend at- 
taches. These were brought from 
Greenway, on the Dart, where they 
formed a portion of the chimney- 
nook in which it is said Sir Walter 
Raleigh indulged himself with the 
first pipe of tobacco ever smoked in 
England— an honour, however, dis- 
puted by the Anchor Stone (seep. 94). 
Wherever this first pipe may have 
been smoked, it is on record that Sir 
Walter's servant threw a bucket of 
water over him on this occasion, 
under the impression that his master 
was on fire I Close upon the shore, 
beyond the grounds of Brookhill, is 
Kingswear Castle (said to date from 
King John's time), which has been 
restd. by the owner (Rt. Hon. Col. C. 
Seale-Hayne, M.P.) ; it is not shown 
to the public. The geologist may 
remark on the cliffs of the neighbour- 
hood that the dip of the strata tends 
to their preservation. 

A considerable trade has been 
formed with the neighbouring towns 
on the rly. for coals, grain, etc. 

Excursions from Dartmouth: — 

Foremost (a) up the Dart to Tot- 

nes; (h) to Brizhaxn; (c) to Sal- 

eombe, by Slapton Sands, and Start 

and Prawle Points, (a) and (h) have 



been given the reverse way on pp. 94 
and 164. 

(c) By this route the grand and 
romantic coast of the Prawle, Bolt 
Head, etc., is most agreeably reached, 
and this delightful walk is much to 
be preferred to the high road through 
Halwell and Eingsbridge to Sal- 
combe (20 m.) 

Starting from the centre of Dart- 
mouth, the pedestrian is strongly 
advised to m£^e the slight cUtour by 
St. Petrox and the harbour-mouth, j 
and follow the cliff -path, taking the « 
higher or rt. hand one where it forks 
just beyond St. Petrox Ch., past ! 
Combe Cove and Bedlap (Kev. B. 
Buddicom) to 

3^ m. StokeFleming (pop. 664,inn), 
a retired village, with a ohnrch so con- 
spicuously placed as to form a useful 
landmark for Dartmouth haxbour. 
The manor has belonged to the 
families of Fleming^ Mohun, Carew, 
and Southcote. The Church (Dec, but 
greatly altered in the Perp. period) was, 
1872, almost rebuilt (P. St. Aubyn, 
architect). The piers of the main 
arcade are Dec. with Perp. arches 
built on them. The tower is late 
Perp. Within the tower is the efligy 
of an unknown lady, oirc. 1310, and in 
the transept is a fine brass for John 
Corp (1361) and his granddaughter 
Eleanor (1391), with canopy. From 
here the road descends to 

3J m. Blackpool Sands, a lovely 
secluded little bay with extremely 
fine shingle ; it was here that Du 
Chastel and the French landed in 1404 
(see p. 167). The road passes through 
the hamlet of Street (pop. 392, ale- 
house), but on foot the edge of the 
cliffs, which are of various colours 
and very lustrous, may be followed to 

6} m. Slapton Sands (the Sandi 
Hotel is nearly 1 m. S. of the com- 
mencement), now traversed by a 
raised beach, which forms a carriage- 
road as far as Torcross, where it 
turns inland to Kingsbridge. Here 
commences a vast bank or beach of 
minute pebbles, extremely heavy to 
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walk on, which extends, almost 
aninterruptedly, to within a short dis- 
tance of the Start. The accumula- 
tion is due to the exposure of the 
shore to a long range of breakers, 
and to the circumstance of the 
shingle being unable to travel so 
as to escape ont of the bay. The 
sands are divided by name — there 
being no real division whatever — into 
Slapton SandB,Torcro8S (or Bee Sands), 
and Hall Sands. From the northern 
end of the bank of pebbles to Torcross, 
\ distance of 2} m., it is separated from 
:he land by a freshwater lake called 
Slapton Lea, which is formed by the 
water of 3 small streams, descend- 
ing from as many valleys, and 
dammed in by the shingle. The 
Lea, covering above 207 acres, con- 
tains some fine pike, perch, and 
roach, but no trout. In the winter 
it abounds with wild-fowl. The 
osprey sometimes visits it; and in 
valleys near, the spoonbill, the glossy 
ibis, the little bittern, and the little 
bustard, have been taken. The Lea is 
crossed by a bridge, dividing it into the 
Upper Lea, overgrown with reeds and 
water-plants, and the Lower, which 
is open water. [The Dec. Church 
of Slapton (pop. 603, inn ; 8 m. by road 
from Dartmouth), with a low tower 
and spire, contains a beautiful screen. 
To this parish John Flaveh an emi- 
nent Nonconformist, retired from 
I Dartmouth after the passing of the 
I Oxford or Five Mile Act. He found 
an asylum at Hudscott, then a seat 
of the Bolles (and still the property 
of that family), where he preached 
in the great hall at midnight. Close 
to Slapton Ch. is the tower of a 
collegiate chantry, established by Sir 
^uy de Brian, standard-bearer to 
^dw. III. at Calais, 1349, and one of 
the " prime founders of the Order of 
the Garter." Poole, a farmhouse in 
t^iis parish, was the residence of the 
Aryans, and afterwards of Sir John 
HawkinSy the " Achines " so dreaded 
% Philip II. Tradition says that his 
wife " walked on a velvet carpet from 
Poole to the ch. door."] 
Seakale grows wild on Slapton 



Sands, and was first cultivated and 
eaten at Stoke Fleming. The gar- 
dener of Mr. Southcote of Stoke ob- 
served that the seakale was bleached 
by the sands of the beach. He brought 
some roots thence, and cultivated 
them. Some were sent as presents 
to Mr. Southcote's friends at Bath, 
then (about 1775) a great resort of 
fashion. From Bath the reputation 
of seakale soon spread throughout 
E ngland. It was first publicly sold in 
Exeter market at half-a-orown a root. 

8J m. Torcross^ is a secluded 
little hamlet at the southern end of 
the Slapton Sands, which are here 
bounded by argillaceous slate cliffs of 
a hght greenish hue. It commands 
an uninterrupted view of the Channel, 
and is much frequented in summer 
as a watering-place, although not 
very healthy in dry seasons, and is the 
most easterly stat. of the pilchard 
fishery; but the shoals rarely pass 
the^, point of the Start, and the Tor- 
cross fishermen have to proceed as 
far as the Bolt for a chance of suc- 
cess. The Newfoundland dogs kept 
by the fishermen of Hallsands and 
Beesands deserve notice. They are 
as useful as sheep-dogs to the farmer, 
but are now few in number. When 
the surf is so rough that boats cannot 
approach the shore near enough for 
a rope to be thrown, the word is given 
to a dog, who plunges into the water, 
and brings back the rope in his mouth. 
Many lives have been saved by these 
dogs; and they keep careful watch 
over the " ways " or pieces of wood 
placed under the boats to draw them 
up on the beach. Widdicombe (A. F. 
Holdsworth, Esq., J.P.), a fine estate 
embracing Start Point and the roman- 
tic coast beyond as far as Lannacomb 
Mill; Stokely House, a seat of Sir 
R. Lydston Newman, Bart, (occupied 
by Herb. T. Lucas, Esq.) ; and Cole- 
ridge (B. C. Balkwill, Esq.) are in this 
neighbourhood. 

[The traveller can join the Dart- 
mouth-Kingsbridge coach at Tor 
cross. The road turns inland at the , 
hotel and passes (1 m.) Stokenham A 
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(pop. 1,523, Chnreh House inn), where 
there is a large Perp. Chnroli (restd. 
1874 and 1893), with a fine screen, 
restd. ; and then goes by Frogmore, 
Charlton, and Dodbrooke, amid plea- 
sant rural scenery, to (6| m.) Kings- 
bridge ^ (see p. 235, and Index and 
Directory). 2 

Continuing along the coast from 
ToreroBS, a path leads along the cliffs, 
which recommence here, descending 
again in less than 1 m. to the sands 
at a slate-quarry, below which another 
freshwater Lea has been formed, and 
is kept well stocked by the landlord 
of the Torcross hotel, who rents it. 
The traveller is now approaching the 
termination of Start Bay, and the 
grand coast of the chlorite and mica- 
slate formation, which, including the 
promontory of the Start, extends west- 
ward as far as the Bolt Tail. Pass- 
ing the fishing hamlets of Beesands 
and Hallsands (each boasting a 
pnblic-honse, but no sleeping accom- 
modation), the cliff should be followed 
from the latter place to. the pictur- 
esque promontory of 

12 m. The Start (157 ft.) This head- 
land at once shows the stranger that 
he has entered upon a geological for- 
mation differing from the grauwacke 
slates which he has been traversing 
from Dartmouth. The ridge stretches 
boldly to sea, sloped on each side 
like the roof of a house, and crowned 
along its entire length by fanciful 
crags, strangely weathered, and 
shaggy with moss. Its different 
sides strikingly illustrate the influ- 
ence of a stormy sea on the pictur- 
esqueness of a coast. On its S.W. face 
the dark cliff, incessantly assaulted, 
presents a ruinous appearance; on 
the N., although moulded from the 
same material, it descends to the 
waves in a smooth precipice. The 
ligbtlionse is situated at the ex- 
treme point, about 100 ft. above the 
water, and exhibits 2 lights— a re- 
volving light for the Channel, and a 
fixed light to direct vessels inshore 
lear of a shoal called the Skerries ; 



it is also furnished with a fog-horn. 
Here the traveller has reached a point 
beyond which the sea is occasionally 
agitated by a roll from the Atlantic, 
the ground swell of the ocean rarely 
extending farther eastward than the 
Start. The name is the Anglo-Saxon 
Steort, a "tail" or promontory (so 
the bird called a red-start from its 
red tail) ; but it is commonly ex- 
plained as the starting-point of ships 
outward bound from the Channel. 
A few rugged steps and '*juts of 
rock " lead down from the lighthouse 
to a miniature bay and pebbly beach. 
From this promontory those who 
are fond of oliff-scenery should pro- 
ceed along the coast to the Prawle 
and Salcombe, distant respectively 
about ^ and 9^ m. ; and, bending 
their steps to the next headland of 
the Peartree, look back at the S. face 
of the Start. The actual cliff is not 
high, but, like that of the Land's 
End of Cornwall, strangely dark and 
gloomy, and an impressive ruin. It 
is further remarkable for bands of 
variously coloured quarts veins, 
which, descending vertically to the 
sea, give the rocks a ribboned ap- 
pearance. Similar quartz veins pro- 
duce a happy effect in a little bay 
just W. of the Peartree, where they 
cover the slate, as it were, with a 
network, the beach being almost 
wholly composed of rolled fragments 
of white quartz. From the Pear- 
tree the stone-crested hills recede 
from the shore, and, curving as they 
run westward, enclose a terrace of 
fields, which is bounded towards the 
sea by a low cliff of earth resting 
upon a talus of slate. The traveller 
may marvel how this apparently 
feeble barrier can resist the waves ; 
but, on a closer examination, he will 
perceive that the dip of the strata 
is directed towards the W., and at 
such an angle with the plane of the 
horizon that the sea rolls harm- 
lessly up the slope. This terrace is 
terminated 2 m. on the W. by Lanna- 
comb Mill, where the craggy belt 
again sweeps to the coast in a soar- 
ing eminence, notched like the edge 
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of a saw. Beyond this point the 
hills a second time recede, and form 
a semicircle ; but in places they 
break irregularly, and are disposed 
as a background to 2 terraces, one 
high above the other. The effect of 
this grouping is extremely beautiful. 
To this bay succeeds a smaller in- 
dentation, near the centre of which 
the stranger will remark the whim- 
sical Stat, of some fishermen. The 
sea has formed in the slate a 
little channel just wide enough to 
allow the passage of boats to a few 
square yds. of beach, upon which 
the craft are laid ; while the chasms 
of a conical rock, a short distance 
from the shore, are converted to the 
purposes of a sail-room and fish- 
cellar. This bay is terminated W. 
by perhaps the finest headland on 
the S. coast of Devon, 

16^ m. Prawle Point, bounding on 
the £. the entrance to the Salcombe 
Estuary, which is sheltered on the 
W. by the more elevated and mas- 
sive headland of the Bolt. These 2 
promontories are the most southerly 
points of the county; and, when viewed 
from the sea in connection with the 
inlet, and the town of Salcombe just 
peeping through the opening, form 
by far the most romaLtic scene on 
the coast.* The Prawle, an irregular 
mass of gneiss rock, on the W. side 
is weathered like a surface of snow 
which has been exposed to the sun's 
rays. It is everywhere broken into 
crags, and terminated at the point 
by a singular archway, through 
which a boat can pass in calm 
weather. Many years ago the CrocO' 
dile frigate was wrecked upon this 
headland with a great loss of life. 
From Prawle Point, on which there is 
a Lloyd's Signal Stat., the pedes- 
trian has a choice of routes to £• 

^"Frol in Anglia,*' or Prawle Point, is 
mentioned by an early scholiast on Adam of 
Bremen (ed. Linden brog) as one of the 
stations which guided ships on their way 
from the North Seas, through the Channel, 
toward the coast of France. Port St.Matthieu, 
on the opposite coast of Brittany (which 
trends away S. nearly in a line with Prawle 
Foiat), was the next station. 



Portlemouth: (a) He may continue 
along the ivy-hung cliflfs, following 
the white stones to the Coastguard 
stat. at Biekham, and thence skirting 
the picturesque estuary to 

21 m. E. Portlemouth ; 

Or (6) he may turn inland to 

17J m. E. Prawle, where there is 
a pablic-honse, and follow a country 
road thence to 

20J m. E. Portlemouth. But only 
hunger or thirst should make him 
take (b). 

East Portlemouth (pop. 301, no 
inn) has a church (key in village) ded. 
to St. Onolaus (?),« restd. 1881. It 
contains an elaborate screen and 
fine iron gates to the S. porch. In 
the churchyard is an epitaph record- 
ing the death of a farmer (1782), 
" cut off by poison " administered by 
his apprentice girl : 

'• may all people warning tike. 
For she was burned to a stake." 

She was first hanged, however, at 
Exeter, and then burned; the last 
recorded instance in this country of 
such a punishment. At Portlemouth 
there is a ferry to 

SALCOXBE.^ This picturesque 
town (pop. 1,593), lying far S. of 
the principal roads, was, before the 
branch line was opened from Kings- 
bridge to Brent, rarely visited by 
traveller^ ; but the coast in the 
neighbourhood, comprising the head- 
lands of the Start, the Prawle, and 
the Bolt, is the grandest on the S. 
of Devon, and the shores of Bigbury 
Bay exceedingly romantic, although 
almost unknown. The district round 
Salcombe, bounded on the E. and W. 
by the Start and Bolt Tail, is com- 
posed of the hard rocks of the chlorite 
and mica-slate formation, and for this 
reason has withstood the assaults of 
the sea, while in Bigbury Bay, W. of 
it, many acres have been swallowed 
by the sea within living memory. 
Thus it projects into the Channel 
like a wedge, which is pierced about 
the centre by the estuary which flows 

» Probably St. Olaus or Olive, King of K^ 
way, martyred 1030, July 89. 
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past Saloombe to Eingsbridge. Sal- 
combe lies just within the mouth of 
this inlet, and so sheltered by high 
land as to be one of the warmest 
towns in the kingdom. The myrtle 
and other tender plants clothe the 
shores ; the lemon, orange-tree, and 
aloe flower in the gardens ; but be- 
yond the protecting influence of the 
ridge on the coast, the country con- 
sists of bare bleak hills, where but 
few trees can grow above the val- 
leys. Salcombe has been called the 
" Montpellier of the North," and its 
mean winter temperature is but 
2*4° Fahr. below that of Montpellier 
and of Florence. — Humboldt. 

The ChuTcli (founded as a chapelry 
of Malborough at the end of the 14th 
cent.), rebuilt this cent., and enlarged 
in 1889, calls for no remark. Not so 
the white ale^ for which this district 
is famous. It differs, both in com- 
position and colour, from common 
ale. It is made with a smaller 
quantity of hops, and contains flour 
and spices, besides an ingredient 
called "grout," the composition of 
which is a mystery confined to a few 
families. It is intended to be drunk 
quite new, according to the saying, 
that is made on the Sat. to be 
tapped on the Sun. White ale has, 
however, much deteriorated of late 
years, in consequence of the neglect 
of adding eggs to its ingredients. 

The Arbour (free) is sheltered by 
high land, like that of Dartmouth, 
but it has a bar at low water, and 
sunken rocks at the mouth, which 
render its entrance by night hazar- 
dous. The rugged foundation of the 
neighbouring coast is the haunt of 
crabs and lobsters, which are cap- 
tured in numbers, and sent to differ- 
ent parts of the country. The Pinna 
ingens, with its silky byssus, *from 
which costly robes were made in 
ancient times, and from which gloves 
and stockings are still manufactured 
at Naples, is found in Salcombe Bay. 

EzonrBlons from Salcombe: — 
[(o) Prawle Point has already been 
Lven the reversB way ; it should on 



no account be missed. Turn to the 
rt. on landing from the ferry, "l 

(6) For Bolt Head (2\ m.) and 
Bolt Tail (7 m.) take a road from 
the town towards the mouth of the 
harbour, passing the Marine Hotel, 
Woodcot (where the late J, A. Fronde 
died on Oct. 20, 1894; the famous 
historian was bom at Dartington 
in this county in 1818) ; and the 
ruin of Salcombe Castle, or "Fort 
Charles," whose battered old stones 
tell a tale of the Civil war. The castle 
had been repaired at the commence- 
ment of the Eebellion, and placed 
under the command of Sir Edmund 
FortescitOt when in 1645 it was in- 
vested by Col. Weldon, the Pari. 
Governor of Plymouth. After Wel- 
don's arrival the retired inlet of 
Salcombe was a scene of incessant 
uproar. For a period of 4 months 
the batteries thundered from each 
bank of the river, but at the end of 
that time the garrison capitulated. 
For this spirited resistance Sir Ed- 
mund Fortescuevf&s allowed to march 
with the honours of war to his man- 
sion of Fallapit House (4 m. N.E. of 
Kingsbridge, see p. 237), where the 
key of the castle was preserved 
until recently. It is still in the pos- 
session of the late owner of Fallapit 
(W. B. Fortescue, Esq.) The field 
above this tower is called Gore, or 
Gutter, and tradition points it out as 
the scene of a bloody affray. The 
summit of the hill is known as The 
Bury, and marked with an old circu- 
lar entrenchment. The road now 
drops to the K. Sands (where the 
cable to Brest enters the sea), below 
which are found the fossil remains 
of a nut-wood, and after skirting 
the grounds of the Moult (once 
the villa of Lord Devon, and now 
that of Miss Foster), descends again 
to the S. Sands (lifeboat stat.), 
another strip of sand, which likewise 
entombs the trees of other days. 
(These relics may also be found in 
Mill Bay, on the opposite shore, 
where they are exposed when the 
tide h^s rQceo^ed a few feet from high- 
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water mark.) Beyond S. Sands turn 
L, and then take the coast-path 
(Courtenay Walk) through a fir-wood 
and under Sharp Tor, topped by a 
flagstaff, to Stair (or Stare) Hole 
Bottom. On the way observe, in 
the low cliff to the 1., the entrance 
of Bull's Hole cavern, which, the 
country - people aver, passes ob- 
liquely through this high ridge of 
limd, and opens again to the shore 
in Sewer-Mill Cove. They tell also 
an absurd story of a bull which 
once entered it and came out at the 
opposite end with its coat changed 
from black to white, and it is curious 
enough to find a similar legend cur* 
rent on the coast of Spain, near 
Coruna. The mysterious cavern may 
be visited at low water. It is haunted, 
like other caverns on this coast, by 
numbers of otters, which may be 
heard here whistling and calling to 
their mates and young ones. The 
traveller, having ascended to the top 
of the headland, will see below him, 
and just within the point, the little 
cove of Stair Hole, a favourite re- 
treat of grey mullet, and with a steep 
pathway by which seaweed is carried 
from the beach to a neighbouring 
farm. The Giant's Grave, in Stair 
Hole Bottom, is a straight rampart or 
barrow (?), about 56 paces long. This 
bottom, according to tradition, was a 
" Danish settlement " ; and " by the 
records of England," say the local 
guides, " it was a Danish town, and 
had 60 dwellers." The Salcombe Mew 
Stone bounds it on the S. Still fol- 
lowing the coast-path, the traveller 
will reach Bolt Head (in the vernacu- 
lar *' the Bolt") J a "grand broken 
precipice " of mica slate, rising 420 ft, 
from its base.^ Proceeding, he has a 
choice of paths ; one keeps along the 
top of the ridge, the other descends 
to Little Goat, about halfway down 
to the sea, and joins the higher 
path this side of Sewer-Mill Cove. 
A third path unites the two at The 
Goat. The resemblance of these 

* Bolt was the name of a sort of arrow, the 
head and feathering of which are represented 
by the BoI% Head and Tail 



rocks to the objects in question, like 
that of the Old Man and his Children, 
a crag and cluster of rocks beyond 
Steeple Cove with its pinnacle of slate, 
to a family party is best seen from 
the water. The path descends to 

Sewer-Mill Cove, terminating a 
valley, which is the only break in the 
range from the Bolt Head to the Tail. 
(Much of the district here is called 
the Sewers. [A.-S. scB-ware « the 
dwellers by the sea ?] It is divided 
into East, West, Middle, Higher, and 
Lower Sewers; and the farmhouses 
bear the same name.) Here the hills 
are bold and rocky, and the wave- 
beaten cliffs so dark as to give a 
solemn grandeur to the scene. There 
are some tumuli and ancient mounds 
on the hills above the sea. On the 
shore is the entrance of Ball's Hole 
cavern, previously noticed, and out- 
side the cove the Ham Stone, to 
which a saying of the Salcombe 
people attaches. When a young mar- 
ried couple have no child bom at the 
end of 12 months, the gossips as- 
sert that the husband should be sent 
to dig up the Ham Stone with a 
wooden pickaxe. Farther W. we reach 

Bolbnry Down, the loftiest land be- 
tween the cove and the Tail, where, 
just over the edge of the cliff, at the 
summit of the hill, is a chasm called 
Balph's Hole, which was long the re- 
treat of a noted smuggler. It is easy 
of access, but difiScult to find without 
a guide. The botanist will observe 
that the furze-bushes in its vicinity 
are thickly mantled with the red fila- 
ments of the parasite Ctiscuta epithy- 
mum, or Lesser Dodder. A short way 
beyond the head of Bolbury Down a 
very interesting scene is displayed. 
The cliff, which is here about 400 ft. 
in height, has been undermined by 
the waves, and has fallen headlong in 
a ruin, the fragments of which appear 
as if they had been suddenly arrested 
when bounding towards the sea. 
They are lodged most curiously one 
upon another, and the clefts among 
them are so deep and numerous ar 
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to have given the name of Botten 
Pits to the locality. A little farther 
W. another landslip has occurred, 
but with such a different result that 
the stranger must take especial care 
to look where he goes. The ground 
has been rent inland some distance 
in fissures, parallel with the shore, 
and concealed by furze-bushes; many 
are little more than a yard in width, 
but of unknown depth, at first de- 
scending vertically, and then slant- 
ing at an angle which prevents their 
being sounded. Others, again, are 
scarcely larger than chimneys, but 
just of a size to admit the body of a 
man. From these chasms, which 
are called the Winds tone fits, the 
land shelves towards 

7 m. Bolt Tail, and is indented at 
the shore by Bamillies Cove, so named 
as the scene of the disastrous wreck 
of the Bamillies frigate, 1760. She 
was a 74-gun ship, with 734 men on 
board, all of whom perished except 
26, who jumped off the stern upon 
the rocks. Some of the ship's guns 
are said to be still visible 6 or 7 
ath. deep in the water. Just inside 
the Tail, in Bigbury Bay, is the 
wild cove and hamlet of Hope (2 m. 
from Sewer-Mill Bay), inhabited 
by a few poor fishermen, and once 
known as the abode of the most suc- 
cessful smugglers on the coast. Here 
is a lifeboat, the Alexandra^ pre- 
sented by the Grand Lodge of Free- 
masons of England, in 1877, to 
commemorate the recovery of their 
Grand Master, the Prince of Wales, 
from serious illness. 

From Bolt Tail or Hope the finest 
view is obtained of the Avon estuary, 
and along the isolated shore of Big- 
bury Bay. In the foreground is 
Thurlestone, a striking rock of per- 
forated red sandstone islanded in the 
sea. Yet farther in the bay at the 
Avon's (" Aune's ") mouth is seen 

Burr or Bnrgh Island, once 

crowned with an old chapel ded. to 

St. Michael, and afterwards used as 

p. fishery stat. It is about 10 acres 

extent, and connected with the 



mainland at low water. The sands 
are rich in minute shells, and on the 
isle the wild squill (Scilla vema) is 
so .abundant that when in flower the 
ground looks as if overspread with 
patches of blue carpet. A teahouse 
has been erected on the site of the 
chapel. 

[The pedestrian may continue 
along the coast past Thurlestone 
Bock to 

9| m. Thurlestone (pop. 324, no 
inn), quaint with its rose-covered 
cottages. The Church (restd. 1867) 
contains a carved pulpit within an 
enclosure, and 2 handsome eagles. 
Thence he may make for (10 1 m.) 
Bantham (inn), be ferried across the 
Avon and proceed to 

12 m. Bigbury, and continue his 
walk by coast to 

30 m. Tumchapel (for Plymouth). 
(See pp. 239-241).] 

Having refreshed himself at the 
Hope (and Anchor) inn, the tra- 
veller may return to 

13 m. Salcombe by the road which 
goes inland from the coastguard 
stat. through Bolbury and Mal- 
borough (pop. 667, inn). Here the 
handsome Perp. Church (restd. 1870), 
conspicuous all over the S. Hams, 
contains a good rood-screen, a curious 
font, and memorials to persons lost 
at sea off the coast of this parish. 

The excursion from Bolt Head to 
Bolt Tail should also be made by 
boat: the massive grandeur of the 
black cliffs is best appreciated from 
the sea. 

From Salcombe we can make for 
the Plymouth road at Modbury, by 
the high road through Malborough 
and Kingsbridge (14 m., and unin- 
teresting). This may be reduced to 
12 m. by taking a cross road ^ m. 
short of W. Alvington, and avoiding 
the loop which the high road makes 
rt. to Kingsbridge, regain the latter 
route i m. beyond Churchstow. 

For the footpath to Kingsbridge 
(4^ m.), take the Shadycombe road 
just W. of the Church, cross the head 
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of Bataon Creek and keep straight 
on, passing 1. Uton Castle (once a 
fortified mansion, 1335, now a farm- 
house) to Blanks Mill, at the head 
of another creek. From here follow 
the old road above the estuary, with 
Gerston on the rt. 

(For Xingsbridge itself, and for 
several interesting churches within 
easy reach of Salcombe, see pp. 235 
and 236, 237.) 



ROUTE 11. 

EXETER TO NEWTON ABBOT, BY CHUD- 
LEIOH (road), excursions. 



Boad. 

Urn. 

3|m. 

6 m. 

10 m. 
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Places. 

Xzeter 

Alphington 

Kennford 
Haldon Baoecourse 

Chudleigh [road through 
Ideford and Luton to 
Dawlish or Teign- 
month, 7^ m.] 

Hewton Abbot 

This is the old turnpike-road from 
Exeter to Newton. 

From Exeter our route crosses the 
ridge of Haldon, which attains an 
elevation of 818 ft. above the sea, 
and is of the same class, geologically 
speaking, as the Black Down Hills ; 
the greenaand surface of Little Hal- 
don supporting in places blocks of 
quartziferous porphyry of more than 
a ton in weight. The long and lofty 
ridge divides the valleys of the Teign 
and the Exe, and tributaries descend 
from it to both rivers. In every 
direction Haldon is studded with 
barrows, and the views on all sides 
are superb. The road, which lies 
over the Exe Bridge, goes through 

1-J- m. Alphington (see p. 78). 

[A few yards short of 2 m. a road 
leads rt. to 

lim. 8hilllngford8t.Oeorge(pop. 
66, no inn). The Church is Perp., with 
a W. tower built by Sir Wm, Hud- 

rn*4i/v»i. 1 



desfield, Attorney-Gen. to Edw. IV., 
whose brass, 1500, with that of his 
wife Eatherine, dau. of Sir Philip 
Courtenay^ in heraldic dresses, is in 
the chancel. 2 m. W. is Dunchi- 
deock (pop. 139, no inn). The Church 
(in the Exon. Domesday Donsedoc) 
was restd. in 1880 by Sir Wm. Wal- 
rond, the chancel having been previ- 
ously rebuilt by the late rector. The 
magnificent roodscreen and tower 
have also been restd. (1893) ; notice 
the monument of Gen. Lawrence (d. 
1775), the friend of Clive, "as Mercy 
mild, yet terrible as War " (Hannah 
More).] 

[3^ m. a road rt. leads to 

2 m. Haldon House. The Belvi- 
dere (key at the Home farm, ^ m. 
E.), a tower which crowns Pen Hill, 
S.W. of the house, is a landmark 
for all this part of Devon. It 
stands in a thick wood, but com- 
mands a vast extent of country, 
looking to the sea in one direction, 
to N. Devon in another, and to the 
long range of Dartmoor— with the 
peaks of Heytor, and the mountain- 
ous ridge of Cawsand conspicuous 
— in a third. Parts of the vallum and 
fosse of a large entrenchment may 
be traced on Pen Hill.] 

The road partly follows the line 
of the Boman way (the Fobs and 
Icenhilde united) which ran from 
Exeter across Haldon to the great 
camp at Ugbrooke, and thence to- 
wards Totnes. This was formerly 
very conspicuous at 

3f m. Kennford (inn). Passing on 
the 1. Trehill (J. H. T. Ley, Esq., J.P.) 
and Bickham House (F. A. Short, 
Esq., J.P.), the road skirts 

6 m. The old Exeter racecourse, 
and then descends (still commanding 
very fine views) some 500 ft. to 

10 m. CHUDLEIGH,^ a small 
town (pop. 2,003), mostly built since 
1807, when 166 houses were de- 
stroyed by fire. The manor be- 
longed from a very early period 
to the Bps. of Exeter, and was 
bound to provide 24 woodcock, or. 
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instead, 12^. for the Christmas ban- 
quet of the bishop. The Church is 
interesting, in spite of 2 restorations 
(1848 and 1870) which it has under- 
gone. A Church was ded. here by Bp. 
Bronescombe in 1269, and the exist- 
ing tower is of this date (tower arch, 
W. doorway, and battlements are 
modem), as is the font. The main 
part of the ch. dates from early in 
the 14th cent. The S. aisle was 
built in the 16th. The icreen (restd. 
about 1863 by the Bev. W. H. Palk, 
then vicar) is apparently of the same 
time, and is divided into 40 panels, 
in the lower of which are figures of 
Prophets and Apostles alternately, 
the prophets distinguished by a sort 
of furred cap or high turban. The 
names are inscribed in each panel. 
(The same arrangement occurs in 
the neighbouring Church of Bovey 
Tracey. In the stained glass at 
Chartres, Prophets are represented 
carrying Apostles on their backs.) In 
the chancel is the monument of Sir 
Piers Courtenay, of Ugbrooke, with 
kneelingfiguresofhimselfandhiswife. 
The Church contains some modem 
stained windows. Chudleigh was 
formerly famous for its woollen 
manufacture, which has long passed 
away. The Prince of Orange, in 
1688, slept here on his way to Exeter, 
and harangued the people from a 
window, " if not to their edification, 
at least to their satisfaction." Chud- 
leigh is now noted for cider, and for 
the far-famed Chudleigh Bock. Other 
objects of interest in the neighbour- 
hood are Ugbrooke Park (Lord Clif- 
ford of Chudleigh), the Valley of the 
Teign, Bovey Tracey, the Heytor, the 
Bottor Bocks (see pp. 142-144 and 
146) ; the last-named is 3^ m. from 
Chudleigh, but less than 2 m. from 
Trusham stat., the next on the branch 
line to Ashton. Skat Tor, with its 
curious step-like ascent, and the 
White Stone are also of interest, 
and rise high above the valley of 
the Teign, the one between Bridford 
and ChriBtow, the other 1 m. N. 
of Christow. The country around 
^hudleigh is intersected by a great 



number of steep and solitary lanes, 
which form so perfect a labyrinth 
that the traveller involved among 
them towards nightfall will find no 
little difficulty in reaching his inn. 
The views, however, are very fine; 
and from the high ground there is a 
wide prospect towards Heytor, Kip- 
pon Tor, and the crests of Dartmoor 
— of which the outlines here are 
exceedingly grand. At the base of 
the town runs the river Teign, now 
carefully preserved and well stored 
with food for the fisher. On the 
Ashburton road a lane on the 1. (by 
the blacksmith's shop), ^ m. from 
the oh., lead$ direct to the 

Bishop's Palace, or rather its site, 
which is occupied by an orchard. 
An old crumbling boundary-wall, and 
an insignificant fragment, now serv- 
ing as a cider-room, are the only 
remains. The palace, said to have 
been originally built in the 12tli 
cent., was fortified under a license 
to the Bp. of Exeter of the 3rd 
Bich. II. Bp. Lacy died here in 
1466. Immediately beyond them is 
Bishop's Kiln, and the 

Chudleigh Bock, an eminence of 
blue limestone, rising on the skirts 
of Ugbrooke, and presenting naked 
surfaces of stone, which are seen 
here and there in the gaps of a wild 
and irregular wood, and at the sum- 
mit form platforms commanding 
the most delightful views. Within 
this marble barrier is a glen, where 
trees grow tangled; and a brawling 
stream, concealed from sunshine by 
the foliage, runs murmuring by its 
moss-grown stones, and, at one 
point, leaps in a cascade, which is 
sketched every year by a legion of 
artists. The rock (best seen from 
the cascade, from which it looks like 
the keep of a castle) is covered with 
creepers, and has open spots (com- 
manding wide views) on the summit 
on which wild fennel grows luxuri 
antly ; midway on the cliff is the 
Pixies Hall, a cavern the entrance 
to which is 136 ft. long with a rock 
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called the Pope's Head at the end. 
Its stalagmite floor was broken up 
and bones of animals discovered in 
1825. Dr. Buchland found here 
" what appeared to him to be a 
British kitchen — charcoal, pottery, 
flint knives, etc." On the opposite 
side of the rock is Chndleigh Cavern 
(admission 6d.) The whole glen is 
very beautiful, and deserves full ex- 
ploration. The limestone rock gives 
it a marked difference to the usual 
brook scenery of Devon. 

[In Russia, on the shore of the 
Baltic, is a town of Chndleigh, 
which, in situation, much resembles 
its namesake in Devon. Erman, in 
his " Travels in Siberia," when de- 
scribing the Russian Chudleigh, re- 
marks, " The limestone rock has 
here tiie appearance of a great pro- 
montory ; for on the east it is 
bounded by a deep ravine, cut by a 
rapid stream, whicb falls into the 
bay." (This town was so named by 
Elizabeth Chudleigh, the celebrated 
Duchess of Kingston, who purchased 
the property when at St. Petersburg 
for 25,0002., and established brandy 
distilleries there. This was after 
her trial before the peers for bigamy 
in 1776.] 

EzciirtionB : — 

(a) Ugbrooke Park (the drive is open 
to the public on Mon.) is bounded 
by Chudleigh Rock, and is a large 
and beautiful demesne, about 6 m. 
in circumference, and containing 600 
acres within the wall. (From Black 
Bock, on the way to Ughrooke from 
Chudleigh Glen, is a very striking 
view into the wooded valley, with 
the mass of Chudleigh Rock rising 
opposite. This view is perhaps finer 
than that from the other side.) On 
the highest point within the park 
are the bold mounds of Castle Dike, 
a single agger and fosse enclosing an 
irregular oval area covering about 9J 
acres. There is an outwork at some 
distance S.W. made by a vallum and 
fosse about 400 yards long, perhaps 
intended to defend the access to a 



spring which rises S. of the camp. 
The work may have been originally 
British, but was probably strength- 
ened by the Romans. The camp 
overlooks a great extent of country 
toward the N. and W. The Roman 
road from Exeter into Cornwall (the 
Icenhilde Way) passed a little E. of 
the camp ; and on this side is one of 
the principal entrances. Ughrooke 
Park (which until the reign of Edw. 
YI. was attached to the bishop's 
palace) is perhaps the finest in 
Devon. It is very rich in noble 
old trees — beeches, oaks, and firs; 
and the ground, with its deep, fern- 
lined hollows, is picturesquely broken. 
Behind the house stretch extensive 
woods. The park lies in a valley, 
and through it flows a stream (the 
" Ug brook "), which has been 
widened so as to form 3 small lakes 
— worth a visit. There is a fine 
avenue toward the Newton road ; 
and in the same direction is a grove 
of beech-trees, known as " Dryden's 
Walk." Dryden, who was an inti- 
mate friend of the Lord Treasurer 
Clifford, often visited Ughrooke, and 
there is a tradition that he completed 
his translation of " Virgil " at this 
place. His version of the "Eclogues 
and Georgics " is ded. to Hugh, Lord 
Clifford, son and successor of the 
Tresisurer. 

A house was built here by the 
Lord Treasurer, and gave way about 
1760 for the present mansion. The 
architect was Adam ; but the house 
has little character. It contains 
some good pictnrei. The Dining, 
room is hung with portraits, nearly 
all of which are by Sir Peter Lely. 
Among them are Sir Thomas CUf- 
ford (the C. of the famous " CabiU," 
afterwards the Lord Treasurer, 
and, 1672, the first Baron Clifford 
of Chudleigh) as comptroller of 
Chas. II.'s household. (He was 
born at Ughrooke, 1630; d. 1673; 
and was the descendant of Anthony 
Clifford, who, temp. Edw. VI., mar- 
ried the dau. and heiress of Sir Piers 
Courtenay, and thus brought U 
brooke to the family. The Treasur 
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was the first Boman Catholic of 
this branch of the Cliffords.) There 
are portraits also of Chas. II. » 
Jas. XL, Queen Catherine of Bra- 
ganza (with the emblems of St. 
Catherine), Anne Hyde, Duchess of 
York, Anne Scott, Duchess of Mon- 
mouth (the "Duchess" of Sir W. 
Scott's "Lay," who 

' In pride of iiower, in beauty's bloom, 
Had wept o'er MoumoutU's bloody tomb"), 

and Jas., Duke of Monmouth. In 
the drawing-room, remark especially 
a very fine portrait, by C Jansens, of 
Tho8, Clifford of Ugbrooke, grand- 
father of the Treasurer (he was 
a prebendary of Exeter Cathedral, 
and before taking holy orders had 
served in the Low Countries, and 
accompanied the E. of Essex in his 
Cadiz expedition) ; the Woman taken 
in Adultery, ascribed to Titian; a 
Holy Family, Oentileschi (horn at 
Pisa, 1563 ; d. in London, wnere he 
had been invited by Chas. I., 1647 : 
this picture was painted for the 
king). — Here are also— a curious 
Dutch picture by Briecklcter (1530- 
1610), representing the performance 
of a ** Passion Play '* ; the scene is 
Christ presented to the multitude in 
the background; a portrait of the 
Lord Treasurer {Lely), which has 
been poorly engraved in Lodge ; and 
** The Tribute Money," by Vandyck. 
In the state bedroom is an em- 
broidered bed, finished from the de- 
signs and under the direction of 
Mary, Duchess of Norfolk (married 
1727). The B. C. Chapel attached 
to the house was built by the Lord 
Treasurer, but has been much altered 
and enlarged. It was consecrated 
in 1671 by Bp. Sparrow ; the Trea- 
surer not having become a R. C. 
until 1673. He is buried here, and 
there is a monument for him in the 
chapel. On Mount Pleasant, near 
the lake, is a tree planted by the late 
Cardinal Wiseman, 

[A steep and well-wooded road, 

passing at the back of Ugbrooke, 

' '-^ to (2J m.) Ideford (pop. 286, 

™<ie), where the ch.^ of no very 



great interest, is chiefly Perp. 1 mi 
farther, in a deep combe under Little 
Haldon, is Luton Chapel, built about 
1853, striking from the beauty of its 
situation. It is covered with ivy and 
creepers. 

From here the traveller may con- 
tinue his walk to Dawlish or Teign- 
mouth, another 4 m.] 

(6) WaddonandKerswelllimestone 
rocks, about 1 m. N. of Chud- 
leigh, are picturesque and worth 
exploration. Th^6 are remains of an 
Elizabethan house at Hani Barton, 
once belonging id the Hunts ; and at 
Upoott was bom (1742) Mc^or Ben- 
nellt the geographer. 

Whiteway House, 2 m. N. of Chud- 
leigh, is the seat of the Dowager 
Countess of Morley, and Hew Canon- 
teign House of Viscount Exmouth. 
The former contains one of the 
earliest of Reynolds's portraits, viz. 
that of Captain Ourry, M.P. for 
Plympton in 1780, painted for the 
corporation of that town. The latter 
is in the valley of the Teign, about 
4 m. towards Dunsford Bridge, amid 
beautiful scenery, a stream tum- 
bling in a cascade near the house : 
from a branch of this the Torquay 
Waterworks are supplied (the works 
and the iron pipes by which the 
water is conveyed 18 m. cost 
50,000Z.) The old mansion of 
Canonteign, just beyond, stormed by 
Fairfax in 1645, is now tenanted by 
a farmer (Mr. Cottrill). 

(c) (For Ashcdmbe Church, 3^ m. E. 
of Chudleigh, see p. 81) ; Trusham 
Church, 2m.N.W. (restd. throughout 
in 1863), is chiefly Perp., but with 
portions of an earlier ch., built 1259. 
The granite piers rest on high rude 
bases. Remark the curious monu- 
ment, with portraits of John Stooke 
and wife, 1697 ; and a 16th cent. 
monument for members of the Sta- 
plehurst family, represented in a 
painting on panel on the back. 
One of the 5 bells (the fifth was 
given by the present rector in 1892) 
bears the legend " Plebs omnis plan- 
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dit, nt me tarn sfiepius audit.** The 
views from Trnsham Ch. and from 
the rectory are unusually broken and 
romantic. The village has an inn. 

(d) The archaeologist should visit 
the 4 churches of iUhten, Christow, 
Ooddiscombleigh, and Bridford— all 
in the valley of the Teign, between 
Chudleigh and Dunsford, and within 
easy walk of Ashton stat. on the 
G.W. Rly.'s Teign Valley branch. 
To Ashton (pop. 217, inn), about 5 m. 
from Chudleigh, he may proceed 
along the banks of the river, visiting 
Canonteign on his way. The Chnrch 
(Perp.) stands on a knoll above the 
road, and from it there is a fine view 
into the Teign Valley. It contains 
a fine icreen, the base panelled with 
paintings of saints, a parelose icreen 
with similar figures, and some good 
carved beneh-endi ; also a monument 
to Sir Geo. Chudleigh, first a Par- 
liamentarian and then aBoyalist (ob. 
1657). Here, too, is Plaoe Barton, 
a fine 15th cent, house (now occupied 
by Mr. White as a farm), for a long 
time the residence of the Chudleighs, 
of whom Wdlpole^s "Aelia Lelia 
Chudleigh,*' Duchess of Kingston, 
was one ; it was taken by Faiifax in 
1645, and made a garrison for the 
Parliament. 

Crossing the Teign by a pictur- 
esque old stone bridge (1604), the 
traveller will reach in 1 m. N., 

Christow. The Church, mainly 
Perp. (circ. 1538?), but with a Norm, 
door and font, contains 2 screens, 
one gorgeous in colouring, and some 
earved bench-ends. Observe the 2 
figures in stained glass and the monu- 
ment to the 1st Lord ExnunUh 
(d. 1838), and over it the ensign 
borne by his ship at the battle of 
Algiers. The ch. was given to 
Eton by Hen. VI., and afterwards 
passed to Tavistock Abbey. It had 
belonged to the great Norm, abbey 
of Bee, and was confiscated as 
"alien.** The tower was rebuilt in 
1630, and the ch. restd. in 1863 ; 
the organ was given by the son and 



dau. of the late vicar in 1887. In 
the porch of this ch. the parish 
clerk, Nath. Bussell, was shot by the 
Parliamentary soldiers for refusing 
to surrender his keys. His initials 
are cut in the stone of the doorway, 
and a tombstone beneath marks the 
burial-place of himself and his son. 
At Christow (pop. 567) there is a 
very picturesque water-mlli, and an 
inn, the " Artichoke.*' 

Bridford Church (ded. to St. 
Thomas of Canterbury), about 2^ m. 
N.W. of Ashton stat. (pop. 427, inn), 
has a Dec. chancel ; the rest is Perp., 
with good screen, painted and gilt, 
with date 1508. The oak seathig 
(1883), and some figures in glass of 
the S. window of nave, should be 
noticed. 

Boddiscomblelgh Church, about 
2 m. N.E. of Ashton stat., is the 
most interesting of the 4 ; the chan- 
cel is early Dec, the nave and N. 
aisle Perp. The ch. was restd. in 
1887 at a cost of 1,2002., when the 
N. aisle windows and one of the E. 
windows were restd. In the former 
are 4 Perp. 3-light windows contain- 
ing some very fine glass ; while that 
in the E. window is the best in the 
county (except what is in the cathe- 
dral). It displays the 7 Sacraments 
of the Boman Church : in the centre, 
the Beconciliation of Penitents ; rt. 
the Eucharist, Marriage, and Con- 
fibrmation; 1. Baptism, Ordination, 
and Extreme Unction. In another 
window are figures of St. Michael, 
St. Peter, St. Andrew, St. James, St. 
Christopher, St. G^eorge, with various 
emblems. [The tourist may proceed 
W. from this village (pop. 250, inn), 
and in IJ m. cross the river a little 
above Teign House Inn (frequented 
by anglers) , and then follow the road 
N. near the stream to Dunsford 
Bridge and (4 m.) Dunsford (see 
pp. 130 and 64).] 



Continuing by road to Newton, 
[13^ m. A road leads 1. to Kings - 
teignton (see p. 84).] 

16 m. liewton Apbot,^ (See p, 84 
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EOUTE 12. 

TOTNES TO BUCKFASTIiEIGH AND A8H- 
BUBTON (g.W. BLY.), EXCUBBIONS. 

BaiL Places. 

Totnes 
8 in. Staverton 

7 m. Buckfastleigli 
9^ m. iUhburton 

A branch line 9} m. long connects 
Totnes with Bnckfastleigh and iUh. 
burton, passing through some beau- 
tiful scenery, and aff or<£ng easy access 
to the grand "wilds" of the Upper 
Dart, where are to be found perhaps 
the grandest scenes in Devon. 

Passing the hills and woods of 
Dartington (A. Champemowne, Esq. ; 
p. 92), the first stat. is reached al* 

3 m. rt. Staverton (pop. 676, inn), a 
parish famous for its cider, and beau- 
tiful in spring with its numerous 
orchards. The Church is a handsome 
Dec. building (the tower circ. 1330) 
and possesses a fine carved Perp. 
roodscreen complete with rcodloft; 
screen and roodloft have recently 
been restd. at a cost of nearly 
1,000Z. The ch. itself has been 
restd. during the present incum- 
bency and a handsome reredos (a 
copy of the one in Freiburg Cath.) 
ai^ new organ added; there is a 
monument (1620) to the Worth 
family. Observe on the outside of 
the chancel wall a brass incise and 
inscription. The village cross has 
been disinterred from the wall of a 
public-house and re-erected in the 
churchyard. Hence the line follows 

- 1. bank of the Dart through some 
pleasing country, which is. 



however, seen to far more advantage 
from the old turnpike-road. In 
many places, but especially at 
Stretchaford, the ancient river-bed, 
containing boulders and pebbles of 
granite, and other rocks, has been 
exposed at a height of many ft. 
above the present channel of the 
Dart. (See p. 190.) The river is 
here a full flowing stream, broken 
here and there by ledges of rock, and 
overhung (where the rly. has not 
destroyed them — its sloping pitched 
walls do not improve the bank) by 
copses of oak and hazel. On the hiU 
1. is seen Bigadon (J. Fleming, Esq., 
J.P.), long the residence of the late 
Eich. J. King, Esq. The views over 
the valley of the Dart towards 
Totnes from Bigadon are very fine. 
The ivy-clad and picturesque Aus- 
tin's Bridge next appears. Near 
some large paper-mills the Dart is 
crossed by an iron bridge 300 ft. in 
length, and the train reaches 

7 m. Bnckfastleigh Stat. The cb. 
is seen on the hill 1. of the line. 
The stat. is about ^ m. from the 
town. 

BUCKFA8TLEIGH^(pop. 3,009) is 
encompassed by the short steep hills 
which characterise this part of the 
country. It has some blanket and 
serge mills, employing a considerable 
number of hands, and is thus one of 
the few places in which this branch 
of manufacture still lingers in the 
W., where it was once the staple. 
The town itself is without interest 
or beauty, but the neighbourhood 
abounds in fine scenery. Here, on 
the N. side of the village, and over- 
hanging the Dart, the hill is formed 
of limestone, of earlier date than the 
carbonaceous rocks which surround 
it. The limestone is a black marble, 
of the same class and period as the 
variously tinted marbles which appear 
at Dartington, Ipplepen, Ogwell, Tor- 
quay, and elsewhere in South Devon. 
The Bnckfastleigh marble is hardly 
so rich as the others in coralline and 
other remains. It is quarried^ bat 
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now chiefly for the supply of kilns. 
On the side toward the village there 
are numerous deep caverns and 
fissures, which have not as yet been 
properly examined. At any rate 
they have not been shown to be ossi- 
ferous. The Church of Buckfastleigh 
stands on the summit of this lime- 
stone hill, looking on one side into 
the valley of the Bart, where are the 
remains of Buckfast Abbey, and on 
the other into the long valley stretch- 
ing westward from the river, in which 
lies the village. The ch. hill is 
climbed by 195 steps ; and the tradi- 
tion common to churches on high 
ground belongs to this of Buckfast- 
leigh. It is said that the Devil ob- 
structed the builders by removing 
the stones ; and a large block, bearing 
the mark of the " Enemy's * ' finger and 
thumb, is pointed out on a farm about 
1 m. distant. The tower and chancel 
are £. Eng., the nave Perp. The 
tower is capped by a spire — an un- 
usual feature in Devon churches, 
but perhaps adopted here as a guide 
and landmark, rising above what 
must have been anciently a wild and 
densely wooded country. Remark 
the rude blocks of granite which 
form the steps of the tower. The 
ch. was restd. circ. 1845, and contains 
some modem stained glass by Beer 
of Exeter and a carved Norm. font. 
In the churchyard is the ivied frag- 
ment of an old building " which could 
never have been very large, but 
whether baptistery or chantry must 
be left uncertain. Apparently it is 
of E. Eng. date. It stands due E. of 
the ch., with which, however, it was 
never united. There are remains of 
apiscinaat the S.E. angle." — B, J. K, 
The ch. belonged to the Abbey of 
Buckfast (1 m. N. of the town). The 
Abbey, which seems to have been the 
earlier settlement here {high = leak, 
A.-S., a lea, is from the root licgan= 
to lie, and in all probability denoted 
at first meadows lying fallow after a 
crop; the "leigh" of Buckfast was 
the long strip of meadow running 
up the valley), was one of the first 
monastic foundations in Devon, hav- 



ing been established for Benedictine 
monks some time before the Conquest, 
by a certain " Duke Alfred." So says 
Leland, repeating either the tradition 
or the written record of the house ; 
but whom we are to recognise in the 
mysterious Duke Alfred is quite un« 
certain. It is called Buckfaesten 
(A.-S. = deerfastness) in BpAelfwoWs 
charter (1016). The house seems 
to have been plundered by the 
Northmen, for Canute gave to it 
sundry manors ; and its possessions 
are duly recorded in Domesday. The 
abbey was then flourishing, but it 
must either have been desolated, or 
the site had been abandoned when in 
1137 the monastery is said to have 
been "refounded for Cistercians by 
Ethelward de Pomeroy, whose name 
seems to indicate that one of the 
Norm, lords of Berry had found an 
English wife, who brought a colony 
of Cistercians from Waverley in 
Surrey." The whole tale of the re- 
foundation requires confirmation, 
and there is no evidence that it was 
ever connected with Waverley. This 
was the richest Cistercian house in 
the W. Edw. I. visited it in 1297 ; 
and the abbot supplied 100 marks 
towards the expenses of the Agin- 
court expedition. It had one learned 
abbot, William Slade, famous (circ. 
1414) at Oxford for his lectures on 
Aristotle. He "adorned the abbey 
with fair buildings " after becoming 
its head. The last abbot, Gabriel 
Donne, received his promotion as a 
reward for the share he had in the 
capture of Tyndale, the Beformer, at 
Antwerp. He was a monk at Strat- 
ford-le-Bow. At the Dissolution the 
site was granted to Sir Thomas 
Dennys of Holcombe Bumell (see 
p. 130), a mighty devourer of religious 
houses and lands in Devon. The 
ruins of the abbey which, when 
Bisdon wrote (temp. Jas. I.), " might 
move the beholder to both wonder 
and pity," are now inconsiderable. 
In 1882, a community of Benedictine 
monks expelled from France, aided 
by Lord Clifford of Chudle^, pu" 
chased the site, and reconstrnoted t 
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eloisten, refectory, kitchen, and 
dormitory on the lines of the old 
foundations, and have restored the 
4-storeyed Perp. Abbot's tower in 
the S.W. angle. Near this tower a 
small temporary ch. has been built, 
and it is intended to rebuild the Abbey 
Ch. in E. Eng. style. During the ex- 
cavations (under the direction of 
F. A. Walters, Esq., F.S.A.) there 
have been many interesting finds, 
among them a seal from a bull of 
John XXII., 2 medieval spoons, etc. 
The ch., which was of great size, and 
extended toward the river, was pulled 
entirely down (it was before in com- 
plete ruin) about 1806, and the ma- 
terials were used in building a large 
factory on part of the land of the 
original building. There now re- 
mains little more than the said tower, 
and the "spicarium" or barn, a 
building about 100 ft. long, at the 
Grange. The woollen trade at this 
place is probably of great antiquity. 
The Cistercians were all wool-traders, 
and the Abbot's Way (see p. 96) 
began here. The visitor should pro- 
ceed for some distance up the rt. 
bank of the river. A path here is 
known as the Monks' Walk. 

The finest scenery is above Buck- 
fast, and the visitor should make the 
following ezonrsions : 

(a) Holne and Bench (or Bexgie) 
Tor. Narrow lanes, with pleasing 
views 1. over wooded valleys with the 
moors beyond, will lead the tourist 
to Holne village (pop. 279, small inn), 
which stands on high ground, close 
under Dartmoor, about 3^ m. N.W. of 
Buckfast. The little Dec. Church of 
Holne (built 1310) contains a carved 
screen with painted figures of 40 
saints, which are curious and worth 
examination, an octagonal pulpit, 
also of Perp. date, ornamented with 
heraldic shields of the Bourchiers, 
Bp. Bothe, and the Abbey of 
Buckfast, probably the work of the 
monks of Buckfast, and a fine piscina. 
Holne is so named, either from the 

Uy-trees (hoUine, holne) which 
md in the chase, and are of very 



great size, or, more probably, from 
the Saxon word *• hoi" signifying 
" deep," «* hollow." The Dart here 
winds through a rocky and pictur- 
esque glen above Holne Chase. You 
look into this glen from the lawn of 
the Vicarage, where (but the house 
has since been altered)was born the 
author of " Westward Ho ! " ; whose 
father was then a temporary occu- 
pant of the vicarage. Bench Tor lies 
immediately to the rt. of the moor 
road from Holne, about 2 m. N.W. 
of Holne village (where a guide may 
be procured if desired). The visitor 
will find himself unexpectedly on 
the summit of a lofty pile of rocks, 
which descend in rugged steps to the 
river. Beyond rise wild "braes" 
with equal steepness— their sides 
strewn with granite, and mantled 
with furze and heather; the grey 
mountain top of Sharptor (1,250 ft.) 
lifts itself above all. To the rt. the 
eye ranges freely over Dartmoor (the 
roofs of the prisons are seen shining 
in the sun on a bright day), and to 
the 1. across a vast extent of culti- 
vated land to a blue fringe of sea, the 
Isle of Portland being visible in clear 
weather. Far below, in the river, are 
2 still and dark *♦ wells" known as 
Hell Fool and Bell Fool. The scene 
is strikingly Highland. 

Regaining the road from Bench 
Tor, the tourist may proceed, with 
the dark slopes of Holne Bidge 
(1,579 ft.) on his 1., by Cnmston Tor 
(1,144 ft.) rt. (a fine mass of rock-- 
on it are rock basins, and near to it 
hnt-oircles. 

1\ m. The Forest Inn, where the 
road turns rt., and, after crossing the 
W. Dart at Hexworthy Bridge (where 
the scenery is striking), joins the 
Ashburton road J m. W. of 

8J m. Dartmeet Bridge. From 
here he may follow the 1. bank of 
the river to New Bridge, and so return 
to Buckfast ; the route is described 
the reverse way in the next excursion. 
The whole day should be allowed for 
this excursion (about 17 m.) 

(6) The road to Hew Bridge from 
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fiackfastleigh climbs Hembury Hill, 
skirting, in 2 m., on the rt. Hem- 
bnry Camp. This is an irregular ob- 
long, the external vallum of which 
encloses abont 7 acres. The fosse is 
40 ft. wide and 20 ft. deep. At the 
highest part is an interior agger and 
fosse, snrronnding an earthen mound 
(overgrown by trees) about 44 ft. long 
by 17 ft. broad. Sling stones and 
a bronze celt have been found here. 
The view from this camp is very 
beautiful. The hill is covered with 
thick oaken coppice, and below winds 
the stream of the Dart. Beyond the 
camp, at a point called Gallantry 
Bower, marked by a dump of trees 
on the edge of a common, a very 
grand view opens in front. The Dart 
is seen winding under the woods of 
Buckland, with Bucklaad Beaeon 
(1,262 ft.) beyond ; and more in the 
foregroond is the rocky slope of 
Longator. In descending toward New 
Bridge one of the entrances to Holne 
Chase is passed rt. At (4 m.) New 
Bridge the Dart is crossed. The river, 
it will be seen, winds here in a remark- 
able manner — ** occurrensque sibi 
Venturas aspicit undas." After re- 
ceiving the waters of the Webburn it 
bends back on its course, so that the 
Dart at New Bridge runs almost 
parallel with itself in Holne Chase. 
The scene here is very beautiful, but 
is perhaps calculated to give most 
pleasure to those who come sud- 
denly upon it on descending from 
the moor, as the confined valley 
and green woods are a most agree- 
able change from the long-continued 
view of naked hills, and the craggy 
and richly coloured schistose rocks 
a striking contrast to the grey mas- 
sive tors of granite. 

[The admirer of wild scenery will 
do well to find his way along the 
banks of the Dart firom New Bridge 
to Dartmeet, 4-5 m. This will be 
a laborious pilgrimage, but will 
introduce him to, perhaps, the very 
finest points on the river. It need 
hardly be said that it can only be 
MoomplishAd on foot. The tourist 



should keep on the 1. bank (opposite 
Holne Cott, which is seen on the hill- 
side), and thus scrambling through 
the rocky glen under Holne, he will 
find himself at the foot of Bench Tor 
(but with the river between him and 
it). Thence, keeping near the gra- 
nite-strewn bed of the river, he will 
advance upon Dartmeet. The river, 
throughout the whole distance, fiows 
in a wild tumultuous stream, and its 
"cry** (to use the true Dartmoor 
term), in the stillness of night, may 
be heard far from its banks. It is 
subject to frequent and sudden in- 
undation. " Dart came down last 
night '* is an expression often in the 
mouths of the moor-men, to whom 
the river seems almost a fellow 
human being, and it is said that a 
year never passes without one person 
at the least being drowned in the 
river. Hence the local rhyme : 

*• River of Dart, river of Dart, 
Every year thou claimest a heart ! **] 

From New Bridge the road climbs 
'toward the moor with a long ridge 
of rocks rt. This is Longator, or the 
Baven*8 Bock. Then, passing be- 
tween rough stone walls, overhung 
with moss and stonecrop, it proceeds 
past the Tavistock Inn, and the 
back of Spitokwick (T. Blackall, 
Esq.)— («2)ic, A.-S. = bacon, is used 
in composition to denote swine-pas- 
tures)— a very picturesque estate, 
planted and laid out by the first 
Lord Ashburton ; the finest trees 
have been cut down. 

[Here a cross-road leads to Leuidon 
(pop. 378), a wild spot, where a 
"settlement,** including ch., vicarage, 
and school-house, was formed by the 
late Mrs. Larpent about 1866, greatly 
to the advantage of this moorland 
district. The views here, over the 
Buckland woods, toward Buckfast- 
leigh, and in the direction of Wide- 
combe, are grand and wide-stretching. 
A road winding to the rt. will lead the 
tourist in about 8 m. to Widecombe 
by Fonsworthy, a hamlet on the 
Webburn rivulet, with hanging woods 
and broken banks rismg above t' 
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stream. There is much pleasing 
scenery beyond, and this road to 
Widecombe (see p. 190) deserves to 
be followed.] 

From here the moor itself is soon 
gained. L. of the road rises Sharp, 
tor, overhanging the Dart nearly 
opposite Bench Tor. Bt. of the 
road is Corndon Tor with a huge 
oaim, and then Tar Tor (1,300 ft.), 
also surmounted by a cairn; on 
its slopes are many hut-circles and 
lines of stone. Among the remains 
is a rectangular enclosure, 42 ft. by 
11 ft. ; nearer the river, a hut-circle, 
38 ft. in diam., with walls 6 ft. thick, 
and door- jambs 6 ft. high ; and a kist- 
▼aen surrounded by upright stones. 
The village was evidently of consider- 
able size, and a road appears to have 
led from it across the river by a bridge 
formed of huge blocks of granite, 
which was standing some years ago, 
but which, like many other relics of 
the British period, has been wickedly 
and unnecessarily destroyed. 

8 m. Dartmeet, the river is crossed' 
by a new modern-looking bridge. Here 
is the junction of the E. and W. 
Dart, the first descending from the 
high bogs near Granmere Pool, the 
second from sources near Bough 
Tor. The scene at Dartmeet is wild 
and pleasing, but it has suffered from 
the felling of a small wood of oaks, 
which here lined the river-bank. 
They belonged to the adjacent estate 
of Brimpts; as do the plantations 
which still remain. 

[From Dartmeet you may scramble 
along the bank of the E. Daft, passing 
1. Lough Tor (or Loughter Tor) and 
the bold rocks of Bellaford (or Bell- 
ever) Tor (1,466 ft.) to the bridge of 
the same name (3^ m.), a clapper 
bridge in ruins, the centre of its 
3 openings unspanned (the restora- 
tion of which is contemplated by the 
Dartmoor Preservation Association), 
and in another 1^ m. to PoBtbridge, 
where there is another clapper bridge 
(see p. 198). At both places a modern 

*^ge has been built close to the 
ne.] 



Or you may return to Buckf astleigh 
by Cumston Tor and Holne, reversing 
the route described in the last ex- 
cursion. 

[The road ascends after passing 
Dartmeet Bridge, and passing rt. 
Brownberry Farm and 1. Prince Hall, 
reaches (12 m.) Two Bridges (see pp. 
198-200).] 

(c) 2 m. S.W. of Buckfastleigh is 
Dean Combe, or the Vale of Dean Bum 
(this streamlet, like the Wehbum, is 
a feeder of the Dart), of which Pol- 
whele remarks : " It unites the terri- 
ble and graceful in so striking a man- 
ner, that to enter this recess hath the 
effect of enchantment." The upper 
part of one side is strewn with stony 
fragments, and is called the "clat- 
ters," or "cZii^s." (This word is 
used on Dartmoor to denote the ruin 
of granite blocks covering the hillside 
below the ** tor." It is found in the 
south of Scotland, and is adopted by 
Sir W. Scott : 

" And still beneath the cavern dread 
Among the glidders grey, 
A shapeless stone with lichens spread 
Marks where the wanderer lay.*') 

Halfway up the glen are some pic- 
turesque waterfalls. One tumbles into 
a deep hollow cidled the Hound's 
Pool, of which the following story is 
told : " There once lived in the ham- 
let of Dean Combe a weaver of great 
fame and skill. After long prosperity, 
he died and was buried. But the next 
day he appeared sitting at the loom 
in his chamber, working diligently as 
when he was alive. His son applied 
to the parson, who went accordingly 
to the foot of the stairs, and heard 
the noise of the weaver's shuttle in 
the room above. * Knowles,' he said, 
* come down ; this is no place for 
thee.' * I will,' said the weaver, * as 
soon as I have worked out my quill ' 
(the shuttle full of wool). * Nay,' 
said the vicar, * thou hast been long 
enough at thy work ; come down at 
once ! ' So when the spirit came 
down, the vicar took a handful of 
earth from the churchyard, and tlurew 
it in its fiace. And in a moment it 
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became a black hound. * Follow 
me,' said the vicar ; and it followed 
him to the gate of the wood. When 
they came there, it seemed as if all 
the trees in the wood were * coming 
together,' so great was the wind. 
Then the vicar took a nutshell with a 
hole in it, and led the hound to the 
pool below the waterfall. * Take this 
shell,' he said; * and when thou shalt 
have dipped out the pool with it, thou 
mayest rest — not before.' At midday 
or at midnight the hound may still 
be seen at its work." — B, J, K. 

A path through the wood, turning 
up by the principal waterfall, 1., leads 
to Skerraton (or Scorraton), a solitary 
farm on the edge of the " scaur " or 
ravine. It was held temp. Hen. III. 
by the service of finding 3 arrows for 
the king, whenever he should come 
to hunt in the forest of Dartmoor. 
The upper part of the ravine is very 
picturesque. 

The vale of Dean Burn is in the 
parish of Dean Prior (pop. 287), given 
to the Priory of Plympton by Sir W. 
Fitzstephen, temp. Hen. II. This 
was the living of Serrick the poet, 
who wrote most of his " Hesperides " 
here, and was buried in the churchyard 
1674 (see the Eegister). Here also 
was buried his servant " Prue," re- 
corded in his poems. Her burial is 
entered as that of " Prudence Balden, 
an olde maid ; " and the poet's hope 
that the violet might blossom on her 
grave is not perhaps unfulfilled, 
though no tombstone records her 
resting-place. Herrick was expelled 
during the Protectorate, when he 
apostrophised the " burn " thus : 

** Dean burn, farewell ; I never look to see 
Dean, nor thy warty incivility." 

He lived to be reinstated under the 
Act of Uniformity. His poems con- 
tain many hits at his parishioners, 
whose manners, he says, " were rockie 
as their ways " ; but they are full of 
the wildflowers— the daffodUs and 
primroses — which abound in the 
orchards and steep hedgerows of 
Dean; and he probably found his 



"Julias" and "Antheas" in the 
*' fair mistresses " of Dean Court, a 
house built by Sir Edward Giles, 
temp. Edw. VI. It passed by marriage 
(which Herrick commemorates) to 
the Yardes ; and is now the property 
of Lord Churston, and is used as a 
farmhouse. A tablet recording the 
poet's burial here was placed in the 
ch. by the late Wm. Perry Herrick, 
Esq., of Beaumanor in Leicestershire 
— the representative of the family. 
Dean Church (partly restd. 1864) is 
in the village (no inn), about IJ m. 
from the entrance to Dean Combe. 
Observe the painted marble monument 
to Sir Edward Giles. 

(d) A steep road W. of Buckfast- 
leigh leads in 2 m. to Wallaford Down, 
commanding a very fine and exten- 
sive view. Hence the tourist may 
find his way over the moors to the 
river Avon, and so descend upon S. 
Brent (see p. 95). He will cross the 
Dean burn at the extreme head of the 
ravine, and thence make for one of 
the many Wallabrooks, which here 
falls into the Avon. From the hill of 
Pnppers, a high point 1., the view is 
even wider and finer than that from 
Wallaford Down. Peter'B (or Petre's) 
bound stone and Peter's Cross (the 
latter about 1 m. E. of Erme Pound), 
which occur in this part of the moor, 
mark the boundaries of the manor of 
Brent, long held by the Abbots of 
Buckfast, and, after the Dissolution, 
bought by Sir William Petre, whose 
name is thus recorded. Above the 
junction of the Avon and Walla- 
brook is Huntingdon Habbit Warren 
and an ancient cross. 

(e) Dartmoor Prison (see p. 200) 
may be visited from Buckfastleigh ; 
the distance by the Ashburton and 
Princetown road is about 16 m., and 
by that through Holne and over 
Hexworthy Bridge (given in Rte. a) 
14 m. The latter can be shortened 
by 2 m. by striking acrosa the moor 
at the Forest Inn over Ao^al mil 
(1,333 ft.) 

[For the Buckland -DriveB 
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Holne Chase, within easy reach, 
see p. 189.] 

Leaving the stat. at Buckfastleigh, 
the Dart is recrossed by an iron 
bridge, 140 ft. long. N. of this is 
the old Dart bridge, on the high road 
between Buckfastleigh and Ashbur- 
ton. From it there is a pleasing 
view up the river, with the house of 
Blackrock (W. W. Symington, Esq., 
J. P.) rising from the edge of the 
water. The rly. proceeds up the 
broad valley of the Yeo, a tributary 
of the Dart. There is a deep cutting 
through limestone at Fridhaxiuleigh, 
once the residence of the Pridhams, 
now a farm, on which is a limestone 
cavern running an unknown distance 
underground, and glimpses toward 
Dartmoor are obtained 1, The train 
speedily reaches 

9i m. ASHBTTETON ^ (pop. 2,762), 
situated in a valley of the skirts of 
Dartmoor, which are here, as near 
Buckfastleigh, characterised by a 
grandeur and variety of scenery not 
surpassed in the county. The Town 
itself (which is one of the old Stan- 
nary towns) is quiet and old-fashioned. 
William Qifford (1756), apprenticed 
in his early years to a shoemaker, 
but afterwards known as a trans- 
lator of Juvenal and first editor of 
the "Quarterly," was a native of 
this town. John Dunning, Solicitor- 
General 1767, was born at Gulwell 
in the adjoining par. of Staverton, 
but close to Ashburton, where he was 
brought up and educated. In 1782 
he was raised to the peerage as 
Baron Ashburton, a title which be- 
came extinct in 1823, but in 1836 was 
revived in the person of Alexander 
Baring. 

In ' 1646 Ashburton was taken 
(without conflict) by Fairfax, who 
lodged after the exploit at the " Mer- 
maid Inn " in North Street. This 
is now a shop, but of very vener- 
able appearance. Another old house, 
in West Street, containing an ancient 
richly decorated with carved 
[g supposed to have been a 



residence of the Abbots of Buckfast, 
though without foundation. The 
wainscot was chiefly taken from the 
parish ch. by some member of the 
Prideaux family in the 16th cent. 
A very curious timber market-house, 
resembling that formerly at Buck- 
fastleigh, and apparently of the same 
date—circ. 1340— was pulled down 
some years since. The present 
market-house and town -hall is 
modem. 

The Chnrch (St. Andrew) is a fine 
cruciform structure (late Dec. and 
Perp.); date circ. 1400. The roof 
of the N. aisle is ancient, and has 
carved oak timbers with fine boues 
(among them one of Edw. II.), much 
decayed. The S. aisle, which dates 
from the middle of the 15th cent., 
contains a tablet with inscription, by 
Dr. Johnson, to the memory of the 
first Lord Ashburton, d. 1783. The 
tower is over 90 ft. high, with indiffer- 
ent parapet and pinnacles. The ch. 
was restd. in 1883 from the plans of 
the late G. E, Street, B,A,, at a cost 
of 4,0002. The screen has been restd. 
from its fragments, many of which 
were discovered upon taking down 
the W. gallery. Many stained-glass 
windows have been inserted. The 
manor of Ashburton belonged to the 
see of Exeter until the reign of 
James I., when it was alienated to 
the Crown. The Orammar School 
(founded 1314 by Bp, StapUdon, as 
a chantry chapel, the priest attached 
to which was bound to keep a school) 
is built on the site of the Chapel of 
St. Lawrence, the tower of which 
remains. In this School, Dunning 
(Lord Ashburton) was educated, and 
(perhaps) John Ford the dramatist, 
born at Bagtor in the par. of Ilsington 
(see p. 144). 

There are extensive umber works 
in the neighbourhood of Ashburton. 
A road to the 1. near Gulwell 
Bridge leads to the Pen Beoca slate 
quarries, 2 m. S., but in Staverton par. 
These quarries are not worked now, 
but for cents, past yielded slate of a 
fine sage-green and chocolate colour. 
Many of the houses in the diatrlQi 
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have been roofed with it, and so was 
Ashborton Ch. in Charles I.'s time. 
A good modem ch. has been built 
near the quarries by members of the 
Champemowne family, for the dis- 
trict of Landsco ve. There are several 
iron and copper mines in the carboni- 
feroas district which borders the 
granite of Dartmouth, but these also 
are no longer in use. From White- 
rock (to be reached through a lane 
and some fields, rt., on the road be- 
tween Ashburton and Buckfastleigh) 
there is a fine view over the upper 
valley of the Dart. 

The most interesting excursions 
from Ashburton, however, lie farther 
afield ; and of them the chief are 
to Baekland (the seat of B. J. P. 
Bastard, Esq., J.P.) and Heine Chase, 
grand wilds of rock and wood on the 
banks of the Dart. There is nothing 
finer in Devon ; and the scenery 
at least equals that of the Wharfe 
at Bolton Priory and among Barden 
Woods, with which it may be properly 
compared, remembering always that 
the Dart descends through a granitic 
and slaty district, and that the 
Wharfe at Bolton is surrounded by, 
and flows over, mountain limestone. 
The rocks give their special cha- 
racter to each district. 

Excnrsioni :— 
(a) The Baekland Drives. The 
round from and back to Ashburton 
through the Buckland Woods will 
be about 10 m. The drives are 
open for carriages only on Tues., 
Thurs., and Sat. Carriages enter 
by the higher drive through Ausewell 
Wood. A road on the 1. bank of 
the river (the Ashburton side) leads 
to the entrance of the Buckland 
Woods. (The Dart separates Buck- 
Und from Holne Chase, on the rt. 
bank.) The visitor will find sufficient 
to interest and delight him through- 
out the entire drive — the rocky, 
flparUing river below him, 1., with 
Hohie Chase on the opposite side, 
And wooded heights, from which grey 
rocks and streams of "clatter" 
emerge at intervals, towering above 



him, rt. The grandest point in 
the lower drive, and perhaps the 
finest on the Dart, is the Lovers' 
Leap (there is the usual tradition 
that a pair of faithful but despairing 
lovers flung themselves from it), 
a rough mass of slate rising verti' 
cally from the river, which here 
winds round it. Mountainous heights 
rise boldly on either side, and some- 
what farther up, on the Holne bank, 
is a broken cliff projecting from the 
wood, hung with ivy and briar-rose, 
and crested with mountain ash. 
Many picturesque views occur be- 
yond the Lovers' Leap, especially 
one up a steep fern-fringed hollow, 
rt. The road then reaches a lodge 
built of granite— very simple and 
effective — and turns up towards the 
village. Before ascending, however, 
the visitor shohld pass on toward a 
gate opening out of the wood, close to 
the junction of the Webbnrn with the 
Dart. The scene here is very beauti- 
ful. A short distance beyond is the 
entrance to Spitchwick (see p. 186). 
The tourist may, if he pleases, return 
from this point to Ashburton by New 
Bridge, completing the circuit of the 
Chase. Another drive winds up 
through the woods above the valley 
of the Webburn— a stream which 
descends from the moor in 2 branches, 
one of them flowing by Wideoombe. 
These unite above Buckland. As the 
ground rises, and the wild wooded 
valley opens more and more, the scene 
becomes very grand and impressive. 
A gate at the end opens into the 
village of Bnckland-in-the-Moor (pop. 
71, no inn), with its little Perp. Church 
(containing a fine screen with figures 
of saints in the panels and grotesque 
paintings at the back) and pictur- 
esque tree-shaded cottages. Hence 
the return can be made to Ashburton 
by a road passing under Buckland 
Beacon, and by Ausewell Bock 
(1,000 ft.) rising from a wood of firs 
rt., and commanding a fine view over 
the river valley. Beyond the rock 1. 
is Drnid Honse (P. F. S. Amery, 
Esq., J.P.) (There are 2 other 
drives, entered from a point at th 
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end of the village, and passing at a 
considerable height above the lower 
drive. The views from them are 
very fine. The middle drive is gene- 
rally kept private.) Or the return 
may be made by Holne Bridge, a pic- 
turesque structure of 3 ivy-covered 
arches. The schistose bed of the 
river is here much broken, and the 
scene is fine. Those who are curious 
in such deposits may trace up the 1. 
bank a bed of gravel, at an elevation 
of about 80 ft. above the present 
course of the river, affording evidence 
of the stream having once flowed at 
a higher level than it does at present 
(see also p. 182). 

(b) Holne Chase lies on the 
rt. bank of the river, and is 
entered beyond Holne Bridge, by 
a road which also serves as the 
approach to 

The Chase Honse, long a seat of 
the Wreys, The Wreys succeeded 
the Bourchiers, Earls of Bath^ as 
Lords of Holne. The carriage-drive 
here winds along the valley at a 
lower level, and the trees were finer 
(they were ruthlessly felled about 
1850) than those of Buckland. The 
banks of the rushing river are fringed 
with Osmunda regalis, which here 
grows to a very great size. 

L. above Holne Bridge is the en- 
trance to Holne Park (Hon. R. G. W. 
Dawson, J.P.) The road ascends the 
hill, and proceeds to the village of 
Hohie. (See p. 184.) 

(c) Buckland Beacon (1,262 ft.), 
Widecombe, Heytor, and Bippon Tor, 
may be included in another day's 
excursion from Ashburton. (Buck- 
land Beacon may be climbed on the 
return from Buckland.) From the 
Beacon (3 m. from Ashburton by 
carriage road) the following objects 
will present themselves at different 
points in the picture: Bippon Tor 
(1,564 ft.) close at hand,'N.N.E. ; Cut 
Hill (1,961 ft.), that lonely hiUof bog 
on which the Dartmoor rivers have 

^ir source (see p. 77), very distant, 
marked by a cairn of turf, N. of 



N.W.; Crockem (1,261 ft.) and his 
brother tors, fringing the horizon, 
W. by N.W.; K. Hessary Tor (a 
corruption of Histworthy) and Prince- 
town, N. of W. ; Buckland House and 
village Church, W. ; the huge dreary 
ridge of Holne Moor (1,579 ft.), on 
which the winter's snows make their 
first appearance, W.S.W. ; the wind- 
ings of the Bart, and woods of Buck- 
land, S.W. ; the distant but striking 
eminence 'of Brent Hill (1,017 ft.) 
(which serves the purpose of a , 
barometer to persons in this neigh- 
bourhood), S.S.W.; Ausewell Bock, 
S. ; and the little town of Ashburton, | 
nestled among its hills, S. of S.S.E. 
The Beacon, which consists of a white 
and close-grained granite, has on one 
side a circle of stones (not a hut- 
circle), and on its W. slope 3 low dis- 
torted oaks, which remind one of 
Wistman's Wood (see p. 199). 

Winding round Buckland Beacon 
a cross-road descends into the valley 
of Wideoombe, and to 

6} m. Wideoombe - in - the - Xoor 
(" Widdecombe ") (pop. 744, inn), a 
village which marks the frontier of 
cultivation, but is a very ancient 
settlement, as may be seen by the 
weather-stained walls of the cot- 
tages. The priests' houses are of 
the 15th cent., and are unique as 
having a true colonnade of granite 
pillars with caps, and bases. The 
Church, which has been called the 
*• Cathedral of Dartmoor," is ded. 
to St. Pancras, and has an excellent 
Perp. tower (120 ft. high)— which 
is said to have been voluntarily 
built by a company of tinners who 
had worked the neighbouring mines 
with profit. Something has been 
done toward the restoration of this 
ch., which, it may be hoped, will 
always be allowed to retain its simple 
old-world character. It has been the 
scene of a singular disaster. In Oct. 
1638, during Divine service, a terrible 
storm burst over the village, and, 
after some flashes of uncommon 
brilliancy, a ball of fire dashed 
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through a window of the ch. into 
the midst of the congregation. At 
once the pews were overturned, 4 
persons were killed and 62 wounded, 
many by a pinnacle of the tower which 
tumbled tlurough the roof, while " the 
stones," says FHuce, "were thrown 
down from the steeple as fast as if it 
had been by 100 men." The country 
people accounted for this awful de- 
struction by a wild tale that " the 
devil, dressed in black, and mounted 
on a black horse, inquired his way 
to the ch. of a woman who kept a 
little public-house on the moor. He 
offered her money to become his 
guide, but she distrusted hun on re- 
marking that the liquor went hissing 
down his throat, and finally had her 
suspicions confirmed by the glimpse 
of a cloven foot, which he could not 
conceal by his boot." On the same 
day Plymouth was pelted by enor- 
mous hailstones. There are some 
verses on the wall below the tower 
commemorating the disaster.* Ob- 
serve the wagron-roof and oak Bcreen; 
the latter needs restoration. Within 
^ m. of the ch. are 2 logan stones, 
still movable : one called the Bag- 
gleBtone, about 5 ft. thick, 22 ft. long, 
19 ft. broad, and computed to weigh 
110 tons ; the other a flatter stone, 
about 10 ft. in length and 9 ft. in 
breadth. 

Widecombe is locally spoken of as 
" Widecombe in the Dartmoors." Its 
position is a bleak one, on the border 
of so wild and extensive a moor ; and 
along the S. coast there is a saying, 
when it snows, "that Widecombe 
folks are picking their geese." This, 
however, writes a correspondent of 
" Notes and Queries," may be only an 
allusion to the sky, which in Devon 
is (or was) also called "widdicote " ; 
for example, in the nursery riddle — 

** Widdicote, woddicote, over-cote hang, 
Nothing 80 broad, and nothing so lang, 
As widdicote, woddicote, over-cote hang." 

^ Joseph Holly then Bp. of Exeter ^ in com- 
menting on this storm, refers to a great tem- 
pest which about the same time shattered the 
churches of Mechlin, and was also held to 
lMV«baaa the work of evil spirits. 



The vale of Widecombe, shut in by 
lofty and granite-strewn hills, with 
the fine Perp. tower rising in the 
centre, is of extreme beauty. Ancient 
sycamores are scattered up and down 
ftie slopes, so stately and wide- 
spreading as to recall the noble lines 
of Waller X 

" In such green palaces the first kings reign'd. 

Slept in their shade, and angels entertained : 

With such old counsellors they did advise. 

And, by frequenting sacred shades, grew 

wise." 

The long ridge of Hameldown, be- 
yond which lies Grimspound (see 
p. 149), stretches N. of Widecombe ; 
and on the other side of the Web- 
burn, 3 tors — Honeybag Tor, Chink- 
well rock, and Bel Tor — rise above 
the village. There are some pleasant 
spots — moss-covered boulders under 
scattered oaks, and around ancient 
cottages — by the side of a streamlet 
which rushes downward under these 
tors to join the Webburn. 

A road (given the reverse w&y on 
p. 144) winds up the hill from Wide- 
combe to join the main road from 
Ashburton by Heytor to Hana- 
ton, and passes in ascending, rt., 
the remains of a British village, 
very curiously partitioned by track- 
lines. Bippon Tor (2^ m.) can be 
visited on the return to Ashbur- 
ton, so may Heytor, which is IJ 
m. N.E.'of Rippon Tor. (For these 
and the Bock Inn, J m. beyond 
Heytor, where a bed may be got, 
see p. 142.) 

{d) The road from Ashburton to 
Newton (8 m.) has little to call for 
special notice. 

Bickington (pop. 230, small inns), 
3 m. from Ashburton, near the junc- 
tion of the Newton and Chudleigh 
roads, has a Perp. Church (restd. 
1884 ; Medley Fulford, architect ; by 
whom the finereredos was designed). 
Beyond is Ingsdon (C. J. H. Monro, 
Esq., J.P.), and opposite, N. of the 
Chudleigh road, is Pennwood, a 
noticeable round hill covered v' ' 
coppice. Pohuhele asserts tha' 
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gentleman, quite a stranger, being 
accidentally led to the house of 
Ingsdon, was hospitably entertained 
by its then owner, a Mr. Tapson; 
but observing a scantiness of fuel 
not answering to the plenty of other 
things, on his return home he had 
this wood conveyed to Mr. Tapson, 
by deed of gift, as a mark of grati- 
tude, for his hospitality." It still 
belongs to Ingsdon. 

On the old road between Buck- 
fastleigh and Ashburton (the pre- 
decessor of the present high road). 
Sir Walter Raleigh was arrested by 
the king's messenger in July, 1618, 
when on his way from Plymouth to 
London. He was imprisoned in the 
Tower, and beheaded October 29. 



EOUTE 13. 

MOnETON HAMPSTEAD (OB CHAGFORd) TO 
TAVISTOCK BY PRINCETOWN (ROAD), 
DABTMOOB, EXCUBSIONS. 
Road. Flaoes. 

Moreton Hampstead 
8 m. Bector Cross [road from 

Chagford 2| m.] 
6} m. Warren House Inn 
Sl m. Post Bridge 
12 1 m. Two Bridfres [road to 
Prince Hall 1 m., Ben- 
nabridge Poiind 2^ xn.] 
14 m. Princetown 
20^ m. Tavistock 

The traveller will do well to 
break the journey from Moreton 
Hampstead to Tavistock for at least 
one night at Princetown. He will 
find there a good Inn, in the very 
heart of Dartmoor. He should pre- 
pare at any rate for wild country, 
perhaps fierce winds. 

3 m. Bector Cross. [Here the road 
from Chagford joins.] 

6| m. Warren House Inn. 

The traveller soon bids adieu tc 

Hivation, and rises into the ele- 

i wilds of Dartmoor, of which it is 



now necessary to give some descrip- 
tion. [The moor in the neighbour- 
hood of Okehampton is described 
on pp. 68-77 ; of Ivybridge, on pp. 
96-98; of Bovey Tracey, Manaton, 
and Chagford, on pp. 131-148 ; of 
Buckfastleigh and Ashburton, on 
pp. 182-191 ; and of Plymouth 
and Tavistock, on pp. 224-230. 
All these places, besides Moreton 
Hampstead, are good starting-points 
from which expeditions may be 
made to different parts of Dartmoor. 
The principal roaids which traverse 
the moor are from Ashburton to 
Princetown ; from Moreton and 
Chagford to Princetown; and from 
Princetown (a) to Tavistock, and (6) 
to Plymouth.} 

Dartmoor, so named from one of 
the principal rivers which rises on it, 
the Dart— whose name is apparently 
cognate with those of the Durance 
and Douro, and of the Kentish and 
Yorkshire Darents, the root of which 
has been referred to the Celtic dior^ 
water — occupies an area of about 
130,000 acres. Roughly speaking, the 
length of the moor from N. to S. is 
22 m., the breadth 18 m., and the mean 
elevation about 1,600 ft. The central 
part of this wild region, within cer- 
tain fixed *' regards *' or limits, has 
existed as a royal " forest ** from a 
period which is quite uncertain. It 
is possible that it was regarded as 
*' King's land " before the Conquest ; 
or it may have been erected into a 
forest by that father of the high deer, 
who formed for himself the New 
Forest in Hampshire. The word 
*' forest " so used, implies, as it still 
does in the N. of Scotland, a wilder- 
ness rather than a tract covered with 
wood. In spite of the ancient settle- 
ments which existed on Dartmoor — 
of the huts of "wealhas," and tin 
streamers — wild animals abounded 
here. Red deer were numerous until 
at least the 17th cent. ; and the wolf 
and wild cat are mentioned in a 
charter of John (granted by him as 
Count of Mortain; the charter is 
not dated — and it would appear from 
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it that thd forest was in the hands of 
John before he became king). This 
charter is the earliest document in 
existence connected with Dartmoor. 
Neither the forest nor the tin works 
are mentioned in Domesday ; but it 
is tolerably certain that tin was 
worked here at the time of the suryey, 
as indeed it had been for ages before ; 
and the importance of Lidford at the 
Conquest (see p. 73) is best accounted 
for by supposing it to have been a tin 
staple or Stannary town. John, after 
he came to the crown, disafforested 
all those parts of Devon which had 
been brought under the cruel forest 
laws, with the exception of Dartmoor 
and Exmoor; the bounds of which 
were to remain as they had been in 
the days of Hen. I. For this bene- 
fit he made the men of the county 
pay dearly (see the Close Bolls, where 
the payment is duly recorded). (For 
the early grants of "the Castle of 
Dartmoor,'' or Lidford and Dartmoor 
Forest, see p. 73.) In 1337 the 
forest was tmited to the Duchy of 
i Cornwall, to which rank, in the year 
before, the ancient Earldom had been 
raised by Edw. III. in favour of his 
son the Black Prince. So it has since 
remained : the Duchy, with the 
Forest attached, being an appanage 
of the direct heirs of the Crown, and 
reverting to the Crown itself in failure 
of such heirs. 

The boundaries of the royal forest 
lie considerably within the border of 
the granite district. The forest itself 
lies entirely in the parish of Lidford ; 
but much of the wUd country on the 
southern and western borders is 
within the parish of Widecombe. 
These borders, with the woods that 
fringe them, were among the por- 
tions of the country disafforested by 
King John. The Crown, however 
(or the Duchy), still retains certain 
rights over them. They form what 
are known as the " Venville " or 
" Fen field " districts — a name 
which has been derived from " Fin 
ViU ** (fines villarum) — or more 
probably from the "ven" — as the 
peat or black moor earth is called — 
[Devon,"] 



within the limits of which they lie. 
" Venville " men are bound to render 
certain services to the Lord of the 
Forest. They must " drive " the 
moor for trespassers, once yearly in 
each of the quarters into which the 
forest is divided ; and must do suit 
and homage at the forest courts. 
On the other hand, they have a right 
of pasturage, at a fixed rate —and 
may take anything . oif the forest 
"that may do them good "^except 
vert or green wood ; they may fish in 
all waters, and dig turf in any place. 

The expanse or tableland of Dart* 
moor (it is really a high plateau, 
from which the tors break upward) 
has in every part that billowy aspect 
which Humboldt describes as charac- 
teristic of primitive chains. It is 
entirely of granite, and has been aptly 
compared to a mountain squeezed 
down, and in. the process split asun- 
der, "till the whole was one hilly 
wilderness, showing ever and anon 
strange half-buried shapes striving 
to uplift themselves towards the 
sky." — Christopher North in Black- 
wood, The granite of Dartmoor is 
the highest link in a chain of similar 
rock, which extends at intervals 
westward throughout Cornwall, gra- 
dually lowering until it terminates 
in the rocks of Scilly. Three dis- 
tinct kinds of granite— indicating 3 
separate outbursts — are found on 
Dartmoor. {Beelntrod.: "Geology.") 
" The formation of large roads over 
the hilly country of Dartmoor has 
long since altered its ancient cha- 
racter, and deprived it of that ap- 
pearance of seclusion, and that difii- 
oulty of access, for which it was 
once so remarkable ; but anyone 
who, leaving the high road, wanders 
amidst the hills on either side, may 
still form an idea of the previous 
aspect of that inhospitable region, 
and of its natural strength against 
hostile intrusion.'^ — Sir O. Wilkin- 
son. With the exception of the land 
surrounding the prison, and some 
small farms, on the high road and 
far from each other, Dartmoor f 
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entirelj uncultivated, its hills and 
glens being seldom disturbed by 
other sounds than those of the rush- 
ing torrent or howling wind. A 
coarse grass, heather, reeds, the 
whortleberry, and moss, are the 
principal produce of the granitic 
soil ; trees vanish from the view 
upon entering the moor, and - even 
fern and furze are confined to the 
deepest valleys. There is indeed a 
tradition that Dartmoor was once 
clothed with wood ; but this can 
only have been the case at some 
very remote and prehistoric period — 
a time which is indicated by the 
depth in the turf bogs at which 
blackened trunks of oak and other 
trees are occasionally found. In the 
Miocene age the great conifer called 
the " Sequoia Couttsie," found in 
the Heathfield at Bovey, seems to 
have grown in a dense forest over 
the granite of Dartmoor. In the heart 
of the wilderness both hill and Vfdley 
are desolated by an immense morass, 
deeply furrowed by rain, inaccessible 
except after a long continuance of dry 
weather, and in some places incapable 
of supporting the lightest animal. 
Here rise the most celebrated of those 
numberless streams which give life 
to the dreary waste, and descend 
through ravines on the border of the 
district. The Dart, Teign, Tavy, and 
Taw all drain from this huge plastic 
store of peat ; the rivers Erme and 
Yealm, and about 50 smaller streams, 
from less extensive swamps in other 
quarters of the moor — all being alike 
characterised by a beautiful trans- 
parency during fine weather, and 
alike subject to sudden inundation, 
when, in the language of Ossian, 
"red through the stony vale comes 
down the stream of the hill." " The 
roaring of these torrents after heavy 
rain, and when the wind favours its 
transmission, is sublime to a degree, 
inconceivable by those who have 
never heard their impressive music 
in a wild and solitary district." 
There are stream-names on the moor, 
which sufficiently indicate the pecu- 
rities of these mountain rivers : 



Oherrybrook, denoting the eolouif 
when flooded; and Blackbrook, or 
Blackabrook (in the vernacular), hav- 
ing reference to the dark coating oE 
moss on the granite stones. The 
difference between the colour of these 
Dartmoor streams, and of those 
which rush and foam over the slates 
of Westmoreland and Gomberland, is 
very noticeable. The clear, greenish 
tint of the northern waters is never 
seen on Dartmoor. 

The most striking features of Dart* 
moor are the Tors, enormous rocks of 
granite crowning the hills, and re- 
markable for their whimsical resem- 
blance to ruinous castles, the figures 
of uncouth animals, and even to 
** human forms, gigantic in their 
dimensions, which sometimes seem 
to start up wildly as the lords and 
natural denizens of this rugged wil- 
derness." For the geological cha- 
racter of these Tors see Introd. 
The word occurs in both Somerset- 
shire (Glastonbury Tor) and Derby- 
shire, and is apparently cognate with 
the Hebrew Tsoor = a rock, and the 
Phoenician Tor = Tyre. These tors 
are all distinguished by names, 
which attach to the hills as well as 
to their granite crowns. Some, it 
has been suggested, are derived from 
the gods of the Druidical worship, 
as Hessary (or Histworthy) Tor, His 
Tor, Bel Tor, and Ham Tor : respec- 
tively from Heaua, the God of Battles ; 
Misor, the moon ; Bel or BeVuSy the 
sun ; and Ham or Amman, another 
of the British deities ; but ae Druid- 
ical worship and the Druidical gods 
are themselves of very " shadowy " 
existence, etymologies derived from 
them are no better than fantastic 
guesses. Others, again, it would 
seem, have been taken from various 
animals, as Lynx (or Links) Tor, Hare 
Tor, Fez Tor, Hound Tor, Sheep's 
Tor, and Bnnnagoat Tor ; yet it is 
not unlikely that many of these are 
corruptions, and have had a very 
different origin. Thus Lynx Tor 
is probably the Cornish lynnick, 
marshy ; Dunnagoat, dun-^t-coett an- 
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swering to the Saxon "underwood" ; 
and many others — such as High 
Willhays and Wallabrook— are per- 
haps memorials either of ancient 
tin-min^s, the Cornish htielst which 
are pronounced wheels, or of the 
"wealhas" (see p. [14]). But the 
local names of Dartmoor call for a 
far more thorough and careful ex- 
amination than they have as yet 
received; and while many of them 
are most likely of Celtic origin — the 
" indignant hills " being slow to cast 
off their old names — a far greater 
proportion are probably Teutonic 
I than appears at first sight. The 
i theory that would place a Northern 
I (Norwegian or Danish) settlement 
on Dartmoor is utterly untenable, 
and is not borne out by a single 
etymological or historical fact. 

The loftiest of these rock-capped 
hills is Yes Tor, 2,030 ft. above the 
sea, and 650 ft. higher than Brown 
Willy, the summit of Cornwall ; but 
no less than 19 of the Dartmoor tors 
attain a greater elevation than Brown 
Willy. Of their number an idea may 
be conveyed by the statement that 
150 are enumerated by name in a 
note to Carrington's poem of " Dart- 
moor " ; but some which are therein 
mentioned are now separated from 
the moor by cultivation. The principal 
summits are Yes Tor, Cawsand Beacon, 
Fur Tor, Links Tor, and Bough Tor, 
in the N« quarter ; Brent HUl, West 
Beaeon, and Holne Bidge, in the S. 
quarter; Hey Tor, Bippon Tor, Hound 
Tor, Haxneldown, and Bellaford (or 
Believer)' Tor, in the E. quarter ; 
and Sheep's Tor, Lethe r Tor, K. 
Hessary Tor, Crockem Tor, Higher 
White Tor, Baredown Tor, Great His 
Tor, and Hare Tor, in the W. quarter ; 
with^Fur Tor and Cut Hill near the 
centre. These (which are described, 
and their altitudes given, in the 
various excursions of which they 
form part) are the most conspicu- 
ous eminences, and, hardly excep- 
ting Brent Hill, are all as wild and 
rude as in days when the Britons 
wandered over them, and are well 



calculated to delight all those who 
can appreciate the grandeur of their 
desolate scenery. Their hues are 
ever changing, and indescribably 
beautiful. On a cloudless day the 
hills have a spectral appearance from 
the light tone of their colour, while 
the delicate shadows add not a little 
to their sublimity. xit all times, 
however, they exhibit that harmo- 
nious combination of tints peculiar 
to wild districts where Nature has 
been left to herself. The artist will 
find that the tints of the moor, al- 
though infinitely varied by distance 
and the state of the atmosphere, are 
derived from a few humble plants, 
viz. heather, a grass with white seeds, 
a pale-green grass, a bright-green 
moss, and a red grass and rushes in 
the swamps. They are beautifully 
mingled with the grey of rocks and 
the blue of streams, and modified 
by the shadows which fleet over the 
expanse. By sunset, however, it is a 
far more difficult task to analyse the 
colours of these solitary hills. The 
surfaces of the tors are everywhere 
much weathered, and principally, no 
doubt, by the abrasion of the rain 
which is dashed against them, for the 
fury with which the winds assail these 
granite heights can be understood only 
by those who have been exposed to 
it. The Germans wish a troublesome 
neighbour on the top of the Brocken. 
Dartmoor is the Devon Brocken, the 
local rhyme running thus : 

" He that will not merry be, 

With a pretty girl by the fire, 
I wish he was a-topof Dartemoor, 
A-stugged in the mire." 

Those who have a taste for the 
wild and the wonderful may glean a 
rich harvest in the cottages of the 
peasantry, where a view of the deso- 
late moor will impart a lively interest 
to such traditions. Before the con- 
struction of the present excellent 
roads, it was not very unusual for 
travellers to be lost, or pixy-led, in 
the mist, when they often perished 
either with cold or hunger. At one 
period robbers (the Quhbinses — see 
p. 75) defied the law among the 
o2 
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inaccessible moi'asses, and levied toll 
upon the wayfarer. But, according 
to the country-people, the mishaps on 
the moor have more generally arisen 
from evil spirits, whom to this day 
they believe to haunt the hills, where, 
they also affirm, " under the cold and 
chaste light of the moon, or amidst 
the silent shadows of the dark rocks, 
the elfin king of the pixy race holds 
his high court of sovereignty and 
council." The Whish-hounds (see p. 
199) are an unearthly pack, with fiery 
eyes and flaming mouths, that hunt 
over Dartmoor, and over wild land in 
the S. of Devon. This solitary district 
was indeed for a lengthened period 
the "mark," or boundary, beyond the 
lands on which English colonists had 
settled. As such, it was especially 
under the control of mysterious 
beings— gods, heroes, and powerful 
" elves " — and still retains, to a certain 
extent, the character then assigned to 
it. A Devon peasant hardly cares to 
venture on the " deysarts (deserts) of 
Dertymore " — to use the true Doric — 
except in good company. Misfortunes 
of various sorts have occurred to those 
who dare to face its perils alone. 

With respect to the climate^ the 
altitude of the moor, the frequent 
occurrence of rain, and the imper- 
vious nature of the subsoil, neces- 
sarily render it both cold and moist. 
The hills are often enveloped in mist 
for a week at a time, and the clouds 
assemble with so little warning, that 
no stranger should wander far from 
the beaten track without a compass. 
The streams, however, will generally 
afford clues of safety. The danger 
arises from the bogs, which are sig- 
nificantly called the Dart^noor Stables ; 
and in winter from snow, which is 
indeed often fatal to those who have 
the greatest experience (such names 
as "Honeywell's bed," "Clark's 
grave," and the story of Ghilde the 
hunter (see p. 203) indicate the risk ; a 
winter, indeed, rarely passes without 
loss of life in snow) ; but at all 
times " a storm on Dartmoor bears 
Htle resemblance to storms in gene- 
U. It is awful, perilous, astound- 



ing, and pitiless ; and woe to thd 
stranger who, in a dark night and 
without a guide, is forced to en- 
counter it ! " The soil consists of 
a fine granite sand, or growan^ upon 
which is superimposed a layer of peat 
of uncertain depth, but occasionally 
as thick as 25 ft. or 80 ft. The pre- 
vailing moisture of the moor, the ab- 
sence of good soil, and the want of 
drainage are the principal obstacles 
to successful cultivation. The va- 
pours swept from the Atlantic by the 
westerly winds are uniformly con- 
densed by these chilly heights ; and 
so frequent is the rain that it might 
be imagined, in accordance with a 
popular rhyme, that clouds hover in 
the neighbourhood ready to relieve 
each other as the wind may shift : 

"The south wind blows, and brings vret 
weather, 
The north gives wet and cold together ; 
The weat wind comes brimful of rain, 
The east wind drives it back again. 
Then if the sun in red should set. 
We know the morrow must be wet ; 
And if the eve is clad is grey, 
The next is sure a rainy day." 

(This is a " moor woman's " version 
in 1866.) 

However, says an old writer, " The 
ayre is very sweete, wholesome, and 
temperate, savinge that in the winter 
seasons the great blustering winds, 
rowling upon the high craggy hills 
and open wastes and moores, do 
make the ayre very cold and 
sharpe." In fine weather and in 
summer it is, however, bracing and 
most delightful— not the less enjoy- 
able for the dash of peat-smoke 
which occasionally perfumes it. 
Those who find pleasure in wild 
scenery and invigorating exercise 
may pass a week or more pleasantly 
at Two Bridges or Princetown. 
The streams abound with trout, the 
morasses with snipe, and one fond 
of natural history may observe many 
a rare bird (as the rock or ring ouzel) 
and many an interesting moss and 
lichen (as the Iceland moss, which is 
made into cakes by the Icelanders) 
in his rambles. In the summer, if 
benighted far from the inn, it is no 
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hazardous adventure to pass a night 
in the open air. A couch of heather 
may be had for the trouble of gather- 
ing it, peat that will bum well may 
generally be found stacked and suffi- 
ciently dried ; and, indeed, a compa- 
nion, a warm plaid, a knife, a tinder- 
box, a well-stored wallet, and perhaps 
a pouch of tobacco, are the only essen- 
tials for a very pleasant bivouac. The 
antiquary wDl of course find ample 
interest and employment in the in- 
vestigation of the British remains. 
(See Introd.) With respect to the mild 
animals which at one time were the 
denizens of Dartmoor, although un- 
conunon in other parts of England, 
there now remain only the badger, fox, 
polecat or fitchet, pine-weazel, and the 
otter, which frequents all the moor- 
land rivers to Uie sea, and also the 
caverns at their mouths. Of rare birds 
there is a greater variety, but some 
are migratory, and others only casual 
visitors. Among those which breed 
upon the moor may be enumerated 
the marsh harrier or moor buzzard, 
hen harrier, raven, hooded crow, ring 
ouzel, water ouzel, missel thrush, song 
thrush, whinchat, stonechat or stone- 
smith, black grouse, landrail, golden 
plover, lapwing, sanderling, curlew, 
dunlin, moor hen, and coot. Among 
the visitors the osprey or bald buz- 
zard, peregrine falcon, common buz- 
zard, kite (but becoming rarer every 
year), hobby falcon, snow bunting, 
mountain sparrow, mountain finch, 
grey wagtail, yellow wagtail, great 
plover, water rail, night heron, little 
bittern, jack snipe, herring gull, 
whistling swan, wild goose, white- 
fronted goose, and bean goose. The 
honey buzzard or goshawk, kestrel, 
and great snipe are very rare, but 
have been seen. 

To return to the road at the War- 
ren House Inn ; [J m. N. is King's 
Oven (1,606 ft.), a hill once crested 
by a cairn, to which that name is now 
given. But King^s Overly the Fur- 
num Regis of the Perambulation, 
temp. Hen. III., must have been an 
ancient smelting-house. The cairn 



at King's Oven has been nearly all 
removed, and the kistvaen within it, 
broken and dilapidated, is exposed 
to view.] After crossing Merripit Hill 
a gradual descent leads to 

8§ m. Post Bridge (temp, inn), so 
named from the granite posts which 
guide to each end as at Gadover 
Bridge, a little hamlet consisting of 
3 or 4 cottages, which will repay a 
visit of a day or two to anyone de» 
siring quiet. The fishing is excel- 
lent; the trout, though small, are 
numerous, especially in the tributary 
streams, of which there are several 
in the neighbourhood. The accom* 
modation at the little hostel is clean 
and homely, and the air wonderfully 
pure. 

The road here crosses the E. Dart, 
and the valley is partly cultivated. 
On the rt. is Archerton (J. N. Ben- 
nett,Esq.), a new take, a name given 
to portions of land recently enclosed. 
(" Intake " is the term similarly used 
in the New Forest ; compare the old 
English " worthys " and " nymets," 
used in a slightly different manner, 
but equally implying land cut off and 
enclosed from the neighbouring com- 
mon.) Here, too, is a small chapel 
(the western half separated by a 
movable screen, so as to serve as a 
schoolroom in the week), one of two 
built in 1867-8 on Dartmoor, and 
within the bounds of the parish of 
Lidf ord. (The other is near Dartmeet.) 
Fronting the house at Archerton 
are remains of a kistvaen and an 
elliptical poond ; and immediately N. 
an ancient trackway running a 
westerly course from the river ; ^ m. 
farther N., opposite Hartland Tor, 
is a mutilated but interesting enclo- 
sure, smaller, but resembling that of 
Grimspound. The view from Hart- 
land Tor down the valley is fine, 
and even finer is that from Broad 
Down, the hill opposite. Beyond 
Post Bridge, on the barren hillside 1. 
of the road, is Lakehead Circle, or 
pound, a ring of stones enclosing 
about 2 acres, and of a similar 
character to the British village o^ 
Grimspound, but not so large " 
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perfect. The area is studded with 
a number of hnt-Gireles, many 
of which, with 2 Iditvaens, may be 
seen on the open moor in its vicinity. 
(It is much to be regretted that so 
many of these remains have been in- 
jured by the fencers of " new takes " 
on the moor, who resort to them as 
their readiest quarry. Such spoHa- 
tion should be strictly forbidden by 
the oflScers of the Duchy.) On the 1. 
the traveller will observe the bold 
rocks of Bellaford Tor (1,456 ft.), an 
excellent point for a panoramic view. 

Just below the hamlet is one of 
the most interesting of all the primi- 
tive remains on Dartmoor, an ancient 
bridge of Cyclopean architecture.' It 
is formed of rough granite blocks and 
slabs, and consists of 4 piers and 
a roadway of table-stones, each about 
16 ft. in length, 7 ft. in width, and 
1 ft. thick. One of the stones over 
the centre opening was displaced into 
the bed of the river, but has been 
restd. by the Dartmoor Preservation 
Association. (For a smaller but 
similar structure, Bellaford Bridge, 
see p. 186.) 

10 m. rt., by the side of the Cherry- 
brook, are numerous traces of the 
"old men" who here streamed for 
tin. Leland mentions the Dartmoor 
mines, and says " they were wrought 
by violens of water." The ridge on 
the rt. at this part of the road is 
crested by 4 tors, which rise one beyond 
and above the other nearly in a line. 
The lowest is Crockem Tor, celebrated 
as the meeting-pl^ce for the Stannary 
Parliament, In earlier times the 
tinners of Devon and Cornwall 
formed but one body, meeting once 
in 7 or 8 years upon Hingston Down, 
on the Cornish side of the Tamar. 
A charter confirming ancient stan- 
nary privileges was granted (for 
both counties) by Edmund, Earl of 
Cornwall, son of Richard, King of 
the Romans, and was confirmed by 
Edw. I. in the 83rd year of his reign. 
Thenceforth the " parliament *' was 
•livided. That for Cornwall was still 
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held on Hingston Down; that for 
Devon on Crockem Tor. Here the 
tinners, seated on their benches of 
granite, swore-in jurors, and trans- 
acted other important matters. In 
lateryearstheparliament, after assem- 
bling at the tor, removed its delibera- 
tions to Tavistock or Ashburton, 
where more " comfortable provision 
and good store of wine ** were to be 
found. Bude steps may be traced in 
the tor, ascending to what may have 
been the warden's seat, which may 
still be seen at Brownberry farm, 
on the road between Dartmeet and 
Princetown ; and the council table is 
preserved at Dennabridge farm 
(see p. 200). A meeting was held 
on the hill as late as 1749. At an 
earlier period the Earl of Bath, Lord 
Warden of the Stannaries (son of the 
well-known Sir Beville GrenviUe), at- 
tended the meeting with a retinue of 
several hundred persons — his own re- 
tainers and gentlemen of the county. 
Polwhele remarks, ** I have scarce a 
doubt that the Stannary Parliaments 
at this place were a continuation, 
even to our own times, of the old 
British courts before the age of 
Julius CflBsar." "These primitive 
courts," says Sir R. C. Hoare, ** were 
usually held on artificial mounts, or 
natural ones adapted to the purpose. 
The Tinwald Hill in the Isle of Man, 
the moot hills of Scotland, and the 
Irish parle, or parling hills, prove 
the universal practice, adopted, per- 
haps, from the Gorseddau, or court 
of judicature, among the Britons, 
which was assembled on a hill within 
a circle of stones, or an amphitheatre 
of turf." (Open-air courts were, of 
course, common to Celt and Teuton, 
and there is no reason for sug- 
gesting that one borrowed from 
the other.) The 3 tors which rise 
above Crockem Tor are called Lltta- 
ford (Little Longaford), Longaford, 
and Higher White Tors, the last (1,712 
ft.) crowning the summit of the ridge. 
They all finely illustrate the stracture 
of granite, and command imposing 
views of the moor. 

12^ m. Two Bridge!, close to (he 
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jtmction of the Moreton-Plymouth 
and Ashbaiion-Tavistook roads, cbn- 
siste of an inn and a few cottages 
on the banks of the W. Dart ; con- 
venient headquarters for the angler 
or sportsman. A long stone is still 
to be seen in the river on the S. side 
of the road which probably was part 
of the old British bridge here. 

[About 1^ m. N. of the handet, and 
on the 1. bank of the W. Dart, lies 
the lonely old Wifltman'B Wood, sup- 
posed to be a remnant of the forest 
which, as it is said, once covered 
Dartmoor. This traditional forest 
certainly can never have existed 
within the historical period ; but the 
patch of oak wood here has so weird 
an appearance, is so stunted and 
misshapen in its growth, so impene- 
trable from the nature of the ground, 
and exhibits such singular marks of 
age, that it cannot fail to excite very 
great interest. It is situated in a 
valley, bounded by Crockem Tor and 
Baredown Tor (1,680 ft.), the slopes 
being strewed with blocks of granite, 
and the vista closed by a barren 
ridge, upon which will be remarked 
the isolated rock of Bowtor (or Bongh 
Tor) (1,791 ft.), which bears no fanci- 
ful resemblance to some huge animal 
reclining on the moor. Pursuing his 
toilsome way through this rugged 
hollow, the traveller will soon dis- 
cover the wood, which, from the oppo- 
site height of Baredown, has the ap- 
pearance of 8 patches of a scrubby 
brake. Arrived at the spot, however, 
he will find " growing in the midst of 
gigantic blocks, or starting, as it were, 
from their interstices, a grove of dwarf 
oaks,*' interspersed with mountain 
ashes, which, with the oaks, are 
everywhere hung with fern and para- 
sitical plants. Many of these trees 
are wonderfully diminutive, scarcely 
exceeding the stature of a man, and 
the average height of the wood is 
only 10 or 12 ft. ; but the oaks, at 
the top, " spread far and wide, and 
branch and twist in so fantastic and 
tortuous a manner as to remind one 
of those strange things called man- 
drakes." How they are rooted it is 



impossible to tell ; they grow in a 
dangerous wilderness, " a whisht old 
place,'* where rooky clefts, swarming 
with adders, are so concealed by a 
thorny undergrowth that a person 
who should rashly enter the wood 
will be probably precipitated to the 
chin before he can escape from it« 
Not a few of these veterans are al- 
ready dead, and the g^reater number 
withered at the extremities. The 
numerous parasitical plants have 
probably hastened the decay of these 
melancholy old trees, most of which, 
however, still produce bud, leaf, and 
acorn in their season ; and occasion- 
ally young trees, evidently seedlings, 
and in a growing condition, are to be 
met with. More than 700 concentric 
rings have been counted in a section 
from the trunk of one of these trees. 
"Their branches are literally fes- 
tooned with ivy and creeping plants; 
and their trunks are so thickly em- 
bedded in a covering of moss that at 
first sight you would imagine them 
to be of enormous thickness in pro- 
portion to their height. But it is 
only their velvet coats which make 
them look so bulky, for on examina- 
tion they are found not to be of any 
remarkable size." — Mrs, Bray, It 
is popularly said that Wistman's 
Wood consists of 500 trees 500 ft. 
high, or that each tree averages 1 foot 
in height. The magnificent foxgloves 
which grow among the oaks, and are 
nearly as tall as they, deserve es- 
pecial notice. The wood is famous 
for foxes and snakes — the common 
Coluber natrix (the Devon " long- 
cripple") and the viper. The etymo- 
logy of " Wistman's Wood " is un- 
certain ; but there seems good reason 
for making it "wise-man"; wise, 
or whish, being, according to Kemhle^ 
a name of the old deity Woden, often 
found in composition — as Wish- 
borough, etc. Woden is still repre- 
sented on Dartmoor in the shape of 
the swart " master," who, carrying a 
long hunting-pole, follows the xohtsh 
hounds (hounds of Odin ?) — ^spectral 
dogs which hunt over the war 
*• Whishtneps " in Pevon is 



town, another primitive clapper 
bridge of 2 openings.' 

(Panoramic views of the moor are 
obtained from the smumits of Cr«ck. 
em Tor and Baredown Tor, and the 
latter is itself very interesting. The 
2 tors to the N. of it are Lidford Tor 
and Devil's Tor.) 
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for any unearthly being, for the 

effects of witchcraft, and for any- 
thing, indeed, which is not at once 

intelligible. " I seed whishtness last 

night,'- *' a whishtness came to the 

window," ** her's cruel whisht sure '* 

(meaning she's very ill), " a whisht 

old place of a wood " — are illustra- 
tions of the word as it is still in fre- 
quent use. The traveller will learn 

with pleasure 'that the old wood is 

protected by the Duchy authorities ; 

but it nevertheless suffered very 

severely from fire in 1886, kindled, it 

is supposed, maliciously.] 

. [1 m. on the road to Ashburton is, 

rt.. Prince Hall, once the residence of 

Mr. Justice Buller. On this property 

some agricultural experiments were 

made (circ. 1845-60) by Mr. Fowler 

of Liverpool, which proved that at 

an unlimited expense it was pos* 

sible to get crops from some patches 

of the soil, but which also proved 

that the cost infinitely exceeded 

the possible profits. Plantations, 

however, are flourishing tolerably 

well here. 

1^ m. farther, 1. of this road, is 

Dennabridge Pound, formed by a 

rude stone wall, and now used for 

the forest ** drifts " of cattle ; on the 
other side of the road is Dennabridge 
farm (see p. 198). There are some 
interesting antiquities in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood; and in the 
valley of the Swincombe, rt., some 
curious circular stones, with per- 
forations, and troughed, apparently 
for grinding ore in water, have been 
found at Gobbit's mine (1 m. above 
Hexworthy Bridge).] 

The Cowsic joins the W. Dart at 
Two Bridges, and on the former, 
just below BaredownFarm, is aprimi- 
tive clapper bridge of 5 openings, 37 
ft. long, about 4 ft. broad, but only 3^ 
ft. above the surface of the water; 
on the adjoining common, Baredown 
Man (evidently maen^ a stone— so 
Ooniston mauy and many similar in- 
stances in Westmoreland and Cum- 
berland), is a rock pillar 11 ft. high ; 
^ on the Blackabrook, just. below 
Plymoiith rpad, neftr Prince- 
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A branch line, 10§ m. long, con- 
nects Princetown with the G. W. 
Bly.'s Plymouth. Launceston line at 
Yelverton Junct. (see p. 224). This 
is one of the most gaunt and dreaiy 
places imaginable. It is situated at 
least 1,400 ft. above the level of the 
sea, at the foot of K. Hessary Tor, 
and is surrounded on all sides by the 
moor, which comes in unbroken wild- 
ness almost to the door of the inn. 
It is truly impressive to gaze across 
this desolate region when the wind 
is howling through the lonely village 
and the moon fitfully shining. 

A short distance from the inn is 
Dartmoor Prison, erected in 1809 at 
a cost of 127,000^ for the reception 
of French prisoners of war. It occu- 
pies no less than 30 acres, and is 
encircled by a double line of lofty 
walls, which enclose a military road, 
nearly a mile in length, and are fur- 
nished with sentry-boxes and large 
bells, which, during the war, were 
rung when the moor was darkened 
by mists. The Prison consists of a 
governor's house and residences for 
officers, built on each side of <a Cyclo- 
pean gateway, over which is the 
motto "Parcere subjectis," a hospital, 
sheds for exercise in wet weather, 
and 5 buildings for prisoners, each 300 
ft. long and 50 ft. wide, which at one 
time held as many as 10,000 prisoners. 
In 1812-14 more than 2,000 Ameri- 
can sailors were confined here for 
refusing to serve against their own 
country. All the arrangements are 
contrived with every regard to the 
comfort and health of the inmates 
for whom the building was intended ; 
^ The antiquary should be told that some 
inscriptions in mysterious characters on the 
rocks of the Cowsic were the work of th§ 
Hev, E. 4. Brcff, 
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at for many years after the war the 
prison served no other purpose than 
a landmark for persons wandering in 
its lonely neighbourhood. At length 
it was leased to a company engaged 
in extracting naphtha from peat; 
but in 1850 it underwent a rapid 
change into a prison for the reception 
of convicts. French writers give a 
curious account of Dartmoor. " For 
seven months in the year,'* says a 
M. Catel," it is a vraie Sib6rie, covered 
with unmelting snow. When the 
snows go away, the mists appear. 
Imagine the tyranny of perfide Albion 
in sending human beings to such a 
place 1 " 

A large Convict Prison, arranged 
on the latest principle, has been 
erected, some of the old buildings 
haying been retained, but largely and 
constantly added to (the average 
number of convicts is about 900). 

Since the introduction of convict 
labour, the experiment of cultivating 
Dartmoor ^under these special cir- 
cumstances) has answered the pur- 
pose intended. A tract of the moor- 
land round the prison has been re- 
claimed by convict labour, and the 
land thus cultivated produces abun- 
dant crops of mangold-wurzel, carrots, 
barley, oats, flax, and vetches. Many 
tons of hay are also annually stacked. 
For seeing the interior of the prison, 
an order from the Home Office is 
necessary. The Parish Church, 
built by the French prisoners in the 
early part of the cent., has been restd. 
within by the late rector. 

EzcurBions i^ 

(a) The stranger should visit the 
granite works and quarries of Fog- 
gintor, Swell Tor, W. of the town, 
and farther S. that at Ingra (or 
Ingle) Tor ; he will observe that the 
ground on which he is treading is 
solid compact stone, covered by a 
thin coating of turf and heather. 
It is satisfactory that the breaking 
up of the surface, which at one time 
seemed to threaten the picturesque 
rocks and venerable tors with de- 
gtructfon, is a thiwg of the past. 



The havoc could be defended on no 
economical grounds, as the finest 
stone can be procured in any quan- 
tity below the surface. The quarries 
are on a large scale, though no longer 
worked by a company, and give 
employment to a large number of 
hands. The railway, which was con- 
structed most of the way on the line 
of the old Plymouth and Dartmoor 
tramway (see p. 227), a portion of 
which now does duty as a siding, 
passes close to these quarries, and 
winds round King's Tor (1,314 ft.) 
and Ingra Tor, commanding a suc- 
cession of magnificent landscapes, 
and (where it crosses the coach-road) 
a finely grouped company of tors to 
the N.E. 

(6) Great Mis Tor (1,761 ft.) is dis- 
tant about 3 m. to the N.W. of Prince- 
town, and is one of the grandest 
hills in the county, particularly as 
seen from the N. (for the supposed 
derivation of its name, see p. 194). 
The rocks on the summit are superb, 
resembling structures of Cyclopean 
masonry, and illustrate in a very 
striking manner the apparent strati- 
fication of granite, the horizontal 
layers being best seen on their west- 
ern sides. On a neighbouring pile of 
less height is a celebrated rock-basin 
called Mis Tor Pan (if this name 
really refers to it ; " Mistor-panna " 
is mentioned as a boundary of lands 
granted to Buckland Abbey by Isa- 
bella de Fortibtis, temp. Edw. I., 
where it refers evidently to the hill 
itself), smooth and circular, about 
8 in. in depth and 3 ft. in diam. ; 
there is a long opening or flaw more 
than halfway down between the rim 
and the bottom. Just S.W. of the 
principal tor, in the vicinity of an 
ancient tin stream- work, is a protu- 
berance of granite called Little His 
Tor (1,600 ft.) Several of the rocks 
on Great Mis Tor are noticeable. An 
egg-shaped mass is poised almost on 
a point at the eastern summit ; and 
a group on the N. flank of the hill 
forms a rude archway, through whi-^^ 
a person might orawL This sid< 
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Mis Tor is perfectly white with sur- 
face granite. The river Walkham 
flows at its base, and the slope which 
rises from the opposite bank is stud- 
ded with a number of ancient hut- 
circleB, and scored by lines of stones. 
Two of the former are of consider- 
able size, and one consists of a 
double circle, one within the other. 
High above this river tower castel- 
lated rocks, which, beginning with 
the northernmost, are called Bolls 
Tor, Great Staple (1,482 ft.), Middle 
Staple, and Little Staple Tors. These 
lie S.W. of Great Mis Tor, the view 
from which will alone repay the as- 
cent. On the one side the eye ranges 
over sterile bogs, which by sunset 
afford a grand and solemn prospect ; 
and on the other, by a downward 
glance, to the vale of the Tavy, and 
beyond to the heights of the Bodmin 
Moors. 

It is a wild day's walk from Prince - 
town, by Great Mis Tor and Yes 
Tor, to Okehampton (about 16 m.) 

The summit of Great Mis Tor will 
be the first stage of his journey ; and 
from this eminence Yes Tor is in 
sight, but so distant that it may not 
be at once identified. The stranger 
had better, therefore, direct his at- 
tention to Fur Tor (1,877 ft.), distant, 
midway, about 4 m., a little E. of N., 
and easily distinguishable as covered 
with surface granite and pale-green 
grass, and crowned with a rock like a 
tower, while it stands out in advance 
of dark-coloured ridges which are 
covered with morasses. From Mis 
Tor he will follow the Walkham to its 
source below Lynch Tor (1,697 ft.), 
and near its head-waters, in a lonely 
region, will find 11 upright blocks of 
granite, which he may spend an hour 
in sketching, as a Druidical monu- 
ment; but they are probably the 
pillars which once supported a shed 
at an old tin stream-work. Opposite 
Fur Tor he will cross the Tavy and 
have a good view of Yes Tor, for 
— ^ich he can steer direct. 

T from Great Mis Tor he may 
e for Cut HiU (1,961 ft.), which 



lies 5 m. N.E., and is easily made 
out by the turf oaim on its sununit 
(see p. 77). From the latter he will 
have a choice of routes to Okehamp- 
ton, which he will find described the 
reverse way on p. 77. The walk by 
Cut Hill will be longer by a mile or so. 

(c) lim. N. of the Prison by a foot- 
path isFice's or Fitz's Well, protected 
by rude slabs of granite, bearing the 
initials I. F., and date 1568. It is 
said to possess many healing virtues, 
and to have been first brought into 
notice by John Fitz of Fitzford (see 
p. 216), who accidentally discovered it 
when, riding with his wife, he had lost 
his way on the moor. " After wander- 
ing,'' runs the legend, " in the vain 
effort to find the right path, they 
felt so fatigued and thirsty, that it 
was with extreme delight they dis- 
covered a spring of water, whose 
powers seemed to be miraculous ; for 
no sooner had they satisfied their 
thirst than they were enabled to find 
their way through the moor towards 
home without the least difficulty. 
In gratitude for this deliverance, 
and the benefit they had received 
from the water, John Fitz caused a 
stone memorial to be placed over the 
spring, for the advantage of all 
pixy -led travellers." — Mrs. Bray, 
The well is about 8 ft. deep, and lies 
in a swamp close to the Blackabrook. 

(d) If the traveller should be desir- 
ous of taking a very delightful, though 
circuitous, walk from Princetown 
through Bickleigh Vale to Plymouth, 
he can strike across the moor over 
Cramber Tor, whence the view to 
Lether Tor and Sheep's Tor is strik- 
ingly grand and wild. Then, after 
crossing the Devonport Leat by a 
foot-bridge, he will come upon Clasi- 
well (or Classenwell) Pool, the only 
tarn on Dartmoor. This pool, which 
occupies the shaft of an early mine, 
was long believed to be unfathom- 
able, even by the bell-ropes of Walk- 
hampton Ch., which, tied together, 
made a line of 90 fathoms. How- 
ever, when in 1844 the Devonport 
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Leat was at a low ebb, the water 
was pumped in large quantities 
from this natural reservoir, and 
its depth ascertained. From the 
pool he may make for Bheepstor 
village (see p. 225), either by bearing 
S.W., crossing the Meavy at Kos- 
worthy Bridge (1^ m.), and following 
the river's rt. bank to another bridge, 
the road over which will bring him 
to the village ; or he may reach the 
village by Dean Combe, a beautiful 
glen on the other side of Down Tor, 
the hill f m. due S. of the pool. 
From Sheepstor he may make for 
Heavy village (route described re- 
verse way on p. 225), and take a path 
a little beyond the village, which 
passes a plantation on the 1., and 
follows the E. bank of the river to 
Hoo Meavy Bridge, and on to its 
junction with the Plym beneath 
the mighty Dewerstone at Shaugh 
Bridge (see p. 228), about 5 m. Or 
from Sheepstor he may follow the 
moorland road to Gadover Bridge (2| 
m.), and proceed thence to Shaagh 
Bridge by Bhangh Prior, or along the 
valley of the Gad or Plym (see p. 229). 
From Shaugh Bridge to Bickleigh 
Stat, is 1^ m. (see p. 227). Here, if 
lie wishes to shorten his walk by 
about 8 m. (the whole distance from 
Princetown to Plymouth will be 
about 18 m.), he can take train on 
the G.W. Bly.'s Launceston-Ply- 
mouth branch, which runs through 
Bickleigh Vale, high above the glen, 
of which it commands a view from 
end to end, with occasional glimpses 
of the river below (see p. 227). 

[Instead of striking direct for 
Cramber Tor, the traveller may fol- 
low the Plymouth road to (IJ m.) 
Black Tor, 1. of the road, passing on 
the way some hut-circles, just beyond 
Devil's Bridge. He should ascend 
Black Tor, a rocky hill, very interest- 
ing in itself, and towering above a 
British settlement ; on it are a logan 
stone and rock basin. In the glen 
below it, on the opposite bank of the 
Xeavy, and on the slope of Harter 
Tor, is a stone avenue 400 ft. long, 
and tenninating in a hut-circle 15 ft* 



in diam. Another circle, adjoining, 
marks the end of a second avenue, 
of which scarcely a vestige remains 
These circles are in fact cairns, 
marked by concentric circles of stones. 
In the neighbourhood of the avenue 
is a cairn, and there are deep trenches 
and pits, large and small, round and 
irregular, but without stones. There 
are other hnt-circleB on the other 
side of a streamlet which here joins 
the Meavy, which the traveller 
will pass in making the ascent of 
Cramber Tor. 

On the W. side of the Plymouth 
road are more hnt-circles, and others 
again immediately E. of the Bifle 
Eange N. of Harter Tor.] 

(e) About 3 m. S.E. of Princetown, 
in a desolate region, is a hill called 
Fox Tor, connected with the following 
legend. In the reign of Edw. III., 
John Childe of Plymstock, a gentle- 
man of large fortune, and very fond 
of hunting, was enjoying his favourite 
diversion during an inclement season, 
when he happened to be benighted, 
and, having lost his way, he perished 
with the cold, although he had taken 
the precaution to kill his horse and 
creep into its bowels for the warmth. 
The monks of Tavistock, hearing 
of the mysterious disappearance of 
ChUdCt and of his intention to leave 
his lands to the ch. in which he 
should be buried, immediately started 
for the moor, where they found the 
lifeless bodies of the hunter 2^d his 
steed in a morass under Fox Tor; 
and also the will of the deceased, 
written with the blood of the horse: 

" The fyrste that fyndes and brings me to my 
grave, . 
The lands of Plymstoke they shall have." 

Upon this they eagerly seized the 
corpse, but, approaching the edge 
of the moor, were somewhat dis< 
concerted at learning that the 
people of Plymstock were waiting 
at a ford to intercept them. The 
monks, however, were not to ^'^ 
easily outwitted. They Ir 
changed their course, and, th^ 
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a bridge, known to this day as Onile 
Bridge (but more commonly called 
the Abbey Bridge), across the river 
near the abbey, reached Tavistock in 
safety, and thus gained possession of 
the lands. In memory of Childe^ a 
croBB was erected on the spot where 
he died, and, after having been acci- 
dentally destroyed early in this cent., 
has been re-erected as nearly as pos- 
sible in its original form. The story 
of ChUde the hunter probably repre- 
sents some early Saxon legend — 
since Plymstock belonged to the 
Tavistock Benedictines before the 
Conquest. Another version of it 
occurs in the life of St Dunstan, 
who ought to have become Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury on the death 
of Odi). The intruder, Alsine, whilst 
crossing the Alps on his way to 
Bome for his pall, was frozen to 
death in spite of having killed and 
got inside his horse. The name 
Childe suggests the Saxon appella- 
tion ci2(2s child, which is found 
bestowed on persons of various de- 
gree, and the exact force of which 
is not well understood. On the 
Princetown side of this Tor, and near 
White Works (some cottages and 
water-wheels, which mark a disused 
tin mine), is Fox Tor Hire, one of the 
most dangerous bogs on Dartmoor. 



(/) Syward's or Kan's cross (see 
p. 98), 3 m. S. of Princetown, is 
an ancient monument, with the 
words (SI)WABD on one side, 
and BOC LOND ( = Buckland) on 
the other. Like Childe's cross, it 
has been overturned and broken, 
but the late Sir Balph Lopes 
had the public spirit to repair and 
replace it. The letters may- be of the 
12th or 13th cent. Syward's Cross 
formed one of the boundary-marks of 
Buckland Abbey, and is mentioned as 
" Crux Sywardi *' in the charter of 
Isabella de Fortihus, It marked the 
**bonde'* between the Boyal forest 
and the Monks' Moor. Siward, 
Earl oi Northumberland, held pro- 
— L_ _^ ^2^.g gj^g q£ ^^ moor in 

I of the Confessor— e.^. the 



Manors of "Tavei" (Tavy St. Mary) 
and ** Wifleurde " (now Waven or 
Warne). 

Proceeding again from Two Bridges, 
the road passes between N. Hessary 
Tor and Great Mis Tor to Merri- 
vale Bridge, a moorland hamlet, 
with an inn (the Dartmoor), on the 
river Walkham, 2J m. from the 
Prison on the Tavistock road. \ m. 
short of the hamlet, and on the S. 
side of the road, is an important group 
of primitive remains, consisting of 
circles, stone avennes, rock pillars, 
and what may have been a pound or 
the foundations of a village ; the 
whole overlooked by the huge pile of 
Mis Tor. "Avenues," says Mr. Howe, 
"are the characteristic features." 
Two double rows of low stones run E. 
and W. for distances of about 625 and 
790 ft. ; their courses are parallel, and 
they are about 30 yds. apart. The real 
meaning or use of these stone avenues 
is quite uncertain, but it seems most 
probable that, as they are connected 
generally with cairns and circles con- 
taining kistvaens, their object was the 
due celebration of certain sepuJ>chral 
rites, which, at the cemeteries at- 
tached to settlements, might be fre- 
quently repeated. This, however, is 
but a guess ; and the theory which 
has been propounded by Mr. Fergus- 
son (" Bude Stone Monuments," Lon- 
don, 1872) that such avenues are 
memorials of great battles, and repre- 
sent the lines of opposing armies, or 
of that which was victorious, is cap- 
able of no better proof. Indeed the 
great number of such avenues found 
on Dartmoor alone renders it more 
than doubtful. (See p. [21].) The 
Dartmoor tradition is that they were 
erected when wolves haunted the 
valleys, and winged serpents the 
hills. The N. avenue at Merrivale 
appears to have had a circle at the 
E. end (now overgrown); there is 
no indication of any other. The S. 
avenue, which is the longer one, has 
a longstone at its E. end, and passes 
through a small circle midway. 30 
yds. S. of the W. end of thia avenue 
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id a ttam ; and 100 yds. S. of this 
again is a stone circle of 10 stones 
55 It. in diam. Just beyond this 
is a rock pillar (or longstone) 12 ft. 
high. Towards the E. end of the S. 
avenue are the remains of a cromlech, 
and 125 yds. S.E. of the E. end another 
longstone 6^ ft. high. The hut-circles 
are numerous and in good preserva- 
tion, and, according to a tradition, 
were used as a market when the 
plague raged at Tavistock in the year 
1625, the country-people and the in- 
habitants of the town in turn deposit- 
ing in them provisions and money. 
To this day they are known by the 
name of the Potato Market (for a 
similar reason a boulder on Cother- 
ston Moor, in the valley of the Tees, 
has been called the Butter Stone since 
1636). And here, before leaving 
Dartmoor, it may be proper to add a 
few words to what has been already 
written respecting the date of these 
ruinous habitations which are scat- 
tered over the district. That many 
are of British origin cannot be doubted 
— immediately connected, as they are, 
with sepulchral and other remains. 
But Dartn\oor has been thickly peopled 
with a mining population at a com- 
paratively recent period. Some thou- 
sands were housed on it in Elizabeth's 
time ; and we would venture to hint— 
in spite of the wrathful eyes of Celtic 
antiquaries— that some of the rude 
foundationct of buildings may be of 
later date than*has been suspected. 
In 2 or H cases (on Holne Moor, for 
example) remains of square walls are 
intermixed with those of circular huts ; 
and, universally, the largest villages 
are found near the abandoned stream- 
works. We must, however, leave this 
matter to be decided by the traveller 
himself : only cautioning him to use 
his own judgment, and not to be led 
away by mere assertion, however 
pleasing to the imagination. 

About J m. S. of Merrivale Bridge, 
across the Walkham, is a remarkable 
rock called Yizen Tor. It is well 
worth a visit, as it commands in 
perspective the Valley of the Walk- 
tarn, whose irregular slopes present 



a charming landscape of mingled 
wildness and cultivation, of rock and 
wood, of furze-brake and corn-field. 
The tor, which consists of 3 distinct 
piles, each with a rock basin on top, 
rises to a height of some 50 ft., and 
when viewed from different sides pre- 
sents some curious chance resem- 
blances. On the road from Tavistock 
the likeness to an Egyptian Sphinx 
is very remarkable ; from a point to 
the S.E. the granite courses of the tor 
resemble the walls of a ruinous castle 
beetling over the river. Should the 
traveller feel inclined to explore the 
beautiful Vale of the Tavy on his way 
to Tavistock, he may leave the high 
road at Merrivale Bridge and follow 
the stream of the Walkham to Ward 
Bridge, and continue by the route de- 
scribed on p. 220 (the distance will be 
about 11 m.) 



From Merrivale Bridge the road 
passes along the flank of Cock's or 
Cox Tor (1,450 ft.) Upon the summit 
are large cairns or accumulations of 
stones, probably used as beds for 
beacon fires. White Tor, another trap 
height above Peter Tavy, is com 
pletely fortified with embankments 
of similar character. The road pre- 
sently reaches the edge of the moor, 
5 m. from Two Bridges, when the far- 
celebrated Vale of the Tavy opens 
suddenly to view. From this point 
the road descends (at cross roads 
1 m. farther there is a splendid view 
which embraces Brent Tor rt. and 
Salford Bridge 1.) to 

20i m. TAVISTOCK* (pop. 6,252). 
(See p. 213.) 

The following journal of a walk 
from Tavistock by Cranmere Pool to 
Okehampton may be useful to pedes- 
trians taking the same course : 

"We folio wed the Okehampton road 
for about 6 m., and then struck di- 
rectly across the moor, towards the 
position of Cranmere Pool, as well 
as we could conjecture it from the 
Ordnance map; our companic 
couple of moormen, whom we ] 
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up on the road, both of whom pro- 
fessed much familiarity with the 
oountry, but neither had ever been 
able to find the famous Fool, to which 
a kind of traditional mystery seems 
attached. Passed a solitary moor- 
land farm called Bediver, situated on 
a brook running S., which here fol- 
lows the line of junction of the 
altered rocks with the granite, on 
which latter we now emerged. Leav- 
ing these last enclosures, we made for 
Hare Tor, a very bold pile of rocks, 
the summit of which we left a little 
to the 1. Hence the narrow gorge of 
Tavy Cleave is visible, and beyond it 
(S.E., in the direction of Gut Hill) the 
solitary tree called Watem Oak : to 
the S.W. a wide view over the Tavis- 
tock country and Cornwall; thence 
descended to Battle Brook, which we 
crossed a little above its junction with 
the Tavy, and thence across Ami- 
combe Hill (2,000 ft., De la Beche), 
making our landmark the height 
called Great Xneeset by the moor- 
men, and in the Ordnance map ; 
a very high point, reached by a gra- 
dual rise over ground becoming more 
and more boggy and broken. Great 
Kneeset itself is crowned with the 
remains of a vallum of turf and loose 
stones. Hence a fine but exceedingly 
desolate view over the central region 
of the moor: Yes Tor rising very 
boldly to the N.W., yet seeming 
equalled in elevation by some of the 
dark undulations nearer us ; the only 
link with the cultivated world, a 
glimpse far down the valley of the 
West Okement. At this point the 
difficulty of the search began. Our 
moormen knowing nothing about the 
matter, we followed the indication of 
the Ordnance map, and proceeded £., 
keeping Great Kneeset and Links Tor 
as nearly as possible in a line behind 
us. We floundered through a mile or 
more of the worst bog over which it 
has been our lot to travel; heathy 
hummocky land, seamed in every 
direction with rents like crevasses, 5 
or 6 ft. deep, filled with black soil, to 
be jumped across if possible, if not, 
waded through, avoiding the soft 



and dangerous parts. After this bad 
travelling we discovered the object 
of our search, the black bed of a pool 
of about 2 or 3 acres in extent, 
almost destitute of water, while from 
its western extremity oozed the high- 
est spring of the West Okement— a 
spot remarkable for nothing but the 
singular desolation and lif elessness of 
its vicinity. The Mere is the locality 
of an often repeated legend : a spirit 
(Bingie by name) is confined in it by 
a conjurer, and condemned to the 
hopeless task of draining it with an 
oat-sieve ; but one day Bingie found 
a sheepskin on the moor, which he 
spread across the bottom of his 
oat-sieve, baled out the water, and 
drowned Okehampton town. Hence 
N.E. across the broad morassy plateau, 
keeping Yes Tor a little to the 1. by 
way of guide ; a round hill to our E. 
(Newlake?) appears to the eye as 
perhaps the highest point of the moor 
(only 1,925 ft., however, according to 
De la Beche), The broken bog is on 
this side a little less extensive, and 
more traversable than on the other. 
The abrupt peak of Steeperton Tor, 
and the well-known form of Gawsand 
Beacon beyond it, were soon visible 
to the N.E., and the latter became 
our landmark. Crossed the Taw a 
few hundred yards from its source, 
which is not in Cranmere Pool ac- 
cording to the common story, nor 
even in the morass around it, but in 
a well-defined little*amphitheatre of 
heathy slopes, on the opposite side 
of which rises the Dart. Hence across 
difficult and fatiguing ground, pass- 
ing another brook in a marshy bot- 
tom, to Wild Tor or Wills Tor, a 
very conspicuous pile of castellated 
rocks. Near Wild Tor we struck a 
cart-track, used by the South Zeal 
folks to convey turf, which we fol- 
lowed for 5 or 6 m. across the eastern 
shoulder of Cawsand to South Zeal, 
immediately adjoining the northern- 
most edge of the moor. Time, from 
the point where we left the Tavis- 
tock and Okehampton road to South 
Zeal, about 6 hrs., stoppages in- 
cluded." 
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ROUTE 14. 

SXETEB TO DBVONPOBT AND PLYMOUTH, 
BT CBEDITOK, YEOFORD, OKEHAMPTON, 
LIDFOBD, TAVISTOCK, AND BEER FEBRIS 
(l. and S. W. BLY.), EXCDBSIONS FBOM 
TAVISTOCK. TAVISTOCK TO PLYMOUTH 

BY yelvebton (meavy, sheepstob) 

AND BICKLEIOH(o.W.BY.),EXCUBSI0NS. 

TAVISTOCK TO LAUNCESTON (O. W. BLY.) 

Rail. 



7Jm. 
ll^m. 
25f m. 
85| m. 
42 m. 
48im. 
68 m. 



4 m. 



Places. 
Exeter 
Crediton 
Yeoford Janet. 
Okehampton 
Lidford Jnnct. 
Tavistock 
Beer Alston 
Devonport 
Plymouth (Friary) 




Tavistock 

Horrabridge 

Telverton 
[branch rly . to Prince- 
town 10| m., road to 
Xeavy If m., walk to 
Sheepstor 3| m.] 

Bickleigh 

Xarsh Mills 

Plymouth (Xillbay) 



ejm. 

9 m. 
14^ m. 
19 m. 



Tavistock 
Lidford Junct. 
Gorjrton 
Lifton 
Launeeston 



The journey by L. & S.W. Rly. from 
Exeter (Queen St. or St. David's 
Stat.) to Plymouth (Friary Stat.) oc- 
capies not quite 2 hrs. by express, 
and 2^ hrs. by ordinary trains. (The 
line has now been carried across the 
Laira to Plymstock.) 

The S.W. line runs alongside 
the G.W. as far as Cowley Bridge, 
where it crosses the Eze at its juno- 
tion with the Greedy, and then strikes 
northward by the side of the latter 
small stream. Observe rt. the beau- 
tiful view up the valley of the Exe 
and on the same side Pynes House 
(the Earl of Iddesleigh). 

[Beyond the house, but not seen 
from the rly., is the Church of Upton 
Pyne (pop. 460, smaJl inn), of which 



JohnWalker, author of the well-known 
" Sufferings of the Clergy during the 
Grand Rebellion,*.* pub. m 1714, was 
rector (1720-1747). He was a member 
of an old Exeter family, and was 
buried in the ch.-yard here. In 
the ch.-yard is a large vault, in which 
lies buried the 1st Lord Iddesleigh, 
better known as Sir Stafford North- 
cote, whose painfully sudden death 
in 1887 was the cause of universal 
grief. The oaken reredos, enclosing 
an old painting of ** TheLast Supper,** 
is in his memory (1889). The ch. 
(ded. 1828, of which date little remains 
save the chancel arch and piscina) 
was restd. in 1875 {William Whiter 
architect], and contains numerous 
memorials to the Stafford and North- 
cote families. 

1 m. from Upton Pyne, on the 
river Exe, is the village of Brampford 
Speke (pop. 350, small inn). The 
Church, which was well and carefully 
restd. while the Rev. G. C. Gorham 
held the living (the late Bp, PhUlpotts, 
who had accused him of unsound 
doctrine regarding baptism in 1849, 
contributing), contains a good tower 
and an ancient chantry of the Speke 
family, once very powerful in Devon. 
The traveller who, with Grant, dis- 
covered the sources of the Nile, was 
of this family.] 

5 m. 8t. Cyres Stat. Kewton 8t. 
Cyres (pop. 757, inn) is 1. of the stat. 
The Church (ded. to St. Cyres, the 
infant martyr — Skilled with his mother, 
Julitta, circ. 804) is Perp., with a N. 
aisle later than the rest of the build- 
ing. In the buttresses are niches 
containing figures. There are some 
late monuments for the Northcotes 
of Hayne, ancestors of Lord Iddes- 
leigh, and the Quickes. Newton 
House (J. QuickC, Esq., J.P.) has 
belonged to the Quicke family since 
the reign of Elizabeth. 

6^ m. The rly. passes 1. a farm- 
house called Dunscombe, which is 
interesting as the old residence of the 
Bodleys^ although no portion of the 
present house is of their time. The 
J3o<22e2^5 had been settled here for some 
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time before the opening of the I6th 
cent. The father of Sir Thomas 
Bodleyt founder ol the great library 
at Oxford, passed from Dunscombe 
to Exeter, where he settled, and 
where his famous son was born. 

7 m. The line passes Downes 
(Gten. Sir Redvers Buller, V.C, 
G.C.B.) rt., and, leaving the river 
Greedy, follows the valley of a tribu- 
tary, the Yeo, or (as it is called after 
its junction with another rivulet) the 
Fordton Water. 

7^ m. CBEDITOlTji^ Stat.f (pop. 
4,207), situated in a valley opening 
to the small river Greedy. It owes 
its modem appearance, like Tiverton, 
to the ravages of fire, but is a very 
ancient settlement, the birthplace of 
the Anglo-Saxon Winfred, better 
known as St. Boniface (Archbp. of 
Mainz), the first preacher of Ghristi- 
anity in Central Germany, and founder 
of the famous monastery of Fulda. It 
was he who crowned Pepin at Soissons 
(752), thus giving the sanction of the 
Church to the change from the 
Merovingian to the Garlovingian dy- 
nasty. He is not the patron of inn- 
keepers, who get their name of 
"Bonifaces" from the earlier, but 
far less distinguished saint — the 
steward of the Iloman lady, who ex- 
pended his mistress's substance in 
entertaining strangers. Grediton was 
the seat of the Devonian bishopric 
from A.D. 909 to 1050, when the sees 
of Devon and Cornwall were united 
and established at Exeter. (See p. 8.) 
Thus the inhabitants say — 

" Kirton was a market town 
When Exter was a vuzzy down." 

It was once famous for the manu- 
facture of woollen goods; but the 
clothier is now superseded by the 
shoemaker, who drives the busiest 
trade in the place, 'and gives employ- 
ment to some 800 hands. Other in- 
dustries of the town are tanneries 
and the manufacture of cider, the 
latter very considerable. The old 
saying is, however, extant—" as fine 
Kirton spinning." The first skir- 



mish with the Devon rebels, in 1549, 
took place here. The " rebisls " had 
assembled at Crediton, hastening 
thither from Sampford Gourtenay 
(see p. 212), and made a "mighty 
rampiere " at the town's end, which 
they fortified, together with some 
barns adjoining. Sir Peter and Sir 
Gawen Carew, who had ridden from 
Exeter " to have speech of the rebels," 
were denied access to the town. There 
was a skirmish, and the bams were 
set on fire. " The barns of Crediton " 
was henceforth the rallying-word of 
the insurgents. (See Froude, H, E.^ 
vol. vi.) Near the town are Shobrooke 
Park (Sir John Shelley, Bart., J.P.), 
where are some good modern pictures 
by Wilkie, EoAtlake, Webster, Lee, 
etc., and the park, through which there 
is a footpath, deserves a visit — there 
are fine views from its higher ground ; 
Greedy Park (Lieut.-Gol. Sir J. D. 
F. Davie, Bart., J.P.); and Kew- 
oombes (B. Gomish Cleave, Esq., J.P.) 
The Church, dedicated to the Holy 
Gross (restd. l^b^— Hay ward, ar- 
chitect—and again 1889), is a large 
and handsome building, chiefly Perp., 
with a central tower, of which the 
lower part is Trans.-Norm. (The 
original ch. was the cathedral of 
the bishops of Devon, and on the re- 
moval of the see to Exeter was 
made collegiate.) In what is now the 
S.chancel porch is an E.Eng. piscina, 
but this part of the church seems to 
have been greatly altered after the 
dissolution of the collegiate estab- 
lishment. Before that time the chap- 
ter-house of the canons apparently 
stood here. When in the reign of 
Edw. VI. the ch. was given to the 
" town," and passed into the hands 
of 12 governors, some further ac- 
commodation seems to have been 
thought necessary; a vestry was 
formed out of the chapter-house, 
and the upper storey was either 
added or altered. Here are the " gov- 
ernors' room," containing some frag- 
ments of the parish armour, and 
other rooms in which the dinner of 
these dignitaries was dressed (aided, 
it is said, by portions of the oaken 
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ch. roof) when they met annually. 
The dinner was eaten and much 
port-wine consumed in the governors' 
room — the last festivity having heen 
held about 1840.— The windows of 
the ch. are excellent, particularly the 
W., a memorial to the Bev. J. B. 
Nankivell ; the E. window, which was 
quaint and curious, and probably 
unique, has been barbarously muti- 
lated in order to make it look more 
like an ordinary Third Pointed win- 
dow. A handsome memorial window 
of stained glass was placed in this ch. 
in 1879, in memory of the late Bich. 
John King, Esq. There is a lofty and 
light clerestory, extending through 
nave and chancel. E. of the latter is 
the early Dec. Lady Chapel (the tracery 
of the windows is Perp. insertion). 
It served as the grammar school 
from Edw. VI.'s reign until 1859, 
when the present schools were com- 
pleted. This ch. before the Befor- 
mation was first in rank among the 
collegiate churches of the diocese — 
and Sie long and stately chancel was 
occupied by the stalls of its 18 
canons and 18 vicars. The manor 
belonged to the bps. of Exeter, who 
made it one of their favourite resi- 
dences. (Whilst Bjp, Walter Staple- 
don was celebrating mass in the ch. 
on the feast of St. Peter ad Vincula, 
Aug. 1, 1316, a blind man who 
had been praying before the altar of 
St. Nicholas suddenly recovered his 
sight. The bishop investigated the 
matter in the adjoining Lady chapel, 
and ** ordered the bells to be rung 
in thanksgiving." The man was a 
fuller of Eeynsham, who had lost 
his sight, as suddenly as he regained 
it, during the previous Easter week. 
He had dreamt that he would be 
cured if he should visit the ch. of 
the Holy Gross at Crediton.} At the 
E. end of the 8. chancel aisle is an 
altar-tomb of the 14th cent., with 
male and female figures, the former 
in plate-armour, said to be those of 
Sir John SuUy and his wife. The 
knight had fought in most of the 
Black Prince's battles, and at the 
age of 105 gave evidence in the 
{Devon.'] 



Scrope and Grosvenor controversy. 
On the N. side of the chancel is 
the effigy of Sir Wm, Peryam, 
chief Baron of the Exchequer, 1592. 
"True honour," says Westcotey "kept 
him company to the grave, and re- 
turned not with the heralds, by 
whom he was, according to his de- 
gree, laudably interred." The altar- 
piece represents Moses and Aaron 
supporting the Decalogue — a sur- 
prising performance, reported to be 
a copy of one formerly existing in 
Exeter Cathedral. There is a fine 
old font, and 3 richly worked stone 
sedilia. In the parvise chamber is 
a library (the collection of a former 
vicar) of nearly 1,000 vols. There 
is a fine copy of Walton's Polyglott. 
There are no remains of the col- 
legiate buildings, which must have 
been considerable. The dean, who 
was also the vicar of the parish, had 
a large house in what is now " Dean 
Street " ; and a house called " the 
Palace " marks the site of the 
bishop's residence. A broad meadow 
known as the Lord's Meadow (see 
p. 211) or Crediton Great tfeadow, 
stretched from the palace toward 
the Creedy ; and here, in 1644, the 
Boyalist army, under Prince Maurice, 
was reviewed by Charles I., who, with 
his son. Prince Charles, was on his way 
westward. Prince Maurice^s troops 
were quartered for some time at Credi- 
ton. — Fairfax, with Cromwell, took 
possession of the place in 1645 ; and 
on this occasion Cromwell, before 
marching out of the town on a Sun- 
day, listened to a sermon from one 
of the army chaplains, in Crediton 
Ch. According to Leland, who visited 
the town between the years 1533-9, 
"the place where the olde cathe- 
dral church of Crideton stoode is 
now occupied with buildingis of 
houses by the newe chirch-yarde 
side. The olde churche was dedi- 
cate to St. Gregory. The churche 
there nowe standing hath no maner 
or token of antiquite." Windows, 
and other fragments of the old 
ch., may have been incorporated 
with the new edifice, which does not 
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appear to have been built in 1478, 
since it is not mentioned by William 
of Worcester t who visited Credit on 
in that year. 

There are 2 ancient wells in the 
valley, W. — the most distant of 
which, marked by a tall poplar, is 
called Winifred's Well— possibly an 
error for Winfred*s (St. Boniface's) 
well. Water is not plentiful, and 
these springs may well mark the 
site of the timbered hall in which 
the " Apostle of Germany " first saw 
the light. 

Opposite the ch. are some excel- 
lent parochial schools (Hayward^ ar- 
chitect), and at the head of the town 
the Grammar School, completed 1859 
from Sayward's designs. It is a large 
Elizabethan building. The founda- 
tion is a good one, with scholarships 
for either University attached. 

In an orchard 1. of the road, a 
short distance beyond the Grammar 
School, is a desecrated chapel of 
E. Eng. date, and remarkable for the 
design of its E. and W. ends, which 
have 3 lancets of equal height in 
each. There was no W. door. The 
chapel was ded. to St. Lawrence. 

Beautiful views of Crediton are 
gained from Down Head, a few 
minutes' walk from the town, and 
from a field N. of the road to Barn- 
staple Gross, a short distance above 
the town. The N.E. ridges of Dart- 
moor are well seen from this point. 
The view from Posbnry Hill, 3 m. 
S.W. (on the way is passed Yeoton or 
TT ton, where stood another chapel, now 
pulled down), is also extensive. The 
summit has been fortified, and on 
Blackadown, opposite (whence the 
view is still finer), are remains of 
another camp, with triple foss. 
These heights both commanded an 
ancient road from Exeter to the N. 
coast of Devon. They look on one 
side toward the northern range of 
Dartmoor, and on the other across a 
wide stretch of rich country, toward 
the Blackdown hills, which divide 
Devon from Somerset. 

The geologist may find on Pos- 
bary Hill a large patch of igneous 



rock in the New Bed sandstone. 
The rock is felspathic trap, and is 
(and has been from an early period) 
much used for building. (Crediton 
Church is built of it.) It is very hard 
and durable. The quarry on Pos- 
bury Hill, besides being picturesque, 
is worth examination by the geolo- 
gist. Dykes traverse the trap, vary- 
ing in width from 1 in. to 7 ft. A 
nodule of chalcedony, more than 1 ft. 
in diam., may be seen in the middle 
of one of the dykes at Posbury ; and 
on the eastern side the ^u^^*!^ ^ 
capped by a fine, apparently strati- 
fied, arenaceous rock, filling a depres- 
sion in the surface of the igneous 
mass, but differing from the New 
Bed sandstone of the neighbourhood. 
There is another quarry toward Yeo- 
ton, where " is a very instructive sec- 
tion, in which the trap rests on the 
trias: the lower beds of the latter 
have all the characters of the ordi- 
nary New Bed sandstone; bat the 
upper ones have undergone a gradu- 
ated alteration. At first they are 
simply harder, but ultimately, when 
in contact with the igneous rock, 
they become j aspideous. ' ' — W, Vicary. 
(There is a large mass of felspathic 
trap N. of Posbury, extending from 
W. Sandford to Knowle, and north- 
ward to New Buildings. This, which 
is worked in a quarry at Enowle, is 
a fine-grained felspatho-porphyritic 
basalt — too hard for building, but 
used for road-making. The area is 
larger than that of tiie trap at Pos- 
bury.) 

The antiquary may visit Coplestone 
Gross, an interesting monument 3^m. 
N.W. of Crediton. (See p. 243.) 

[The pedestrian who desires to 
reach Dartmoor or its borders from 
Crediton may be advised to walk to 
Horeton Hampstead (see p. 148), a 
very good centre. The distance is 
about 13^ m. He will first make for 
Taphouse, on the Okehampton road, 
visiting, if he pleases, Posbury Hill 
and Blackadown on the way, and 
passing through some very pictur- 
esque country. From Posbury Camp 
a path through a plantation 1. leads 
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io the janction of 3 roads ; the 
middle one should be followed, which 
crosses the Okehampton road just W. 
of Taphouse (6 m.from Crediton), and 
brings him in another 1^ m. to the 
lodge of Fulford Park (see p. 64). He 
should walk through the park (taking 
the turn 1. when he gets near the 
house), and, passing through the 
beech avenue and the farther lodge, 
torn rt. and descend a very steep hill 
to (10 m.) Clifford Bridge (see p. 64). 
On the top of the hill which he will 
ascend (by the road described on 
p. 130) is Wooston Castle on the rt. 
Here tiie road becomes open. There 
are good views toward the moor, and 
Moreton Hampstead is soon visible. 
Opposite the castle a road 1. leads 
past Wooston hamlet and under 
Mardon Down to Moreton, The road 
increases steadily in interest from 
Crediton onward.] 

[2 m. N. of Crediton is Sandford 
(pop. 1,347, small inns), considered 
the most fertile parish in Devon. 
The Church (Perp.) is ded. to St. 
Swithun, and contains a monument 
by Westmacott for the late Sir 
Humphry Davie, of Greedy Park. 
Observe the memorial windows to 
other members of this family, and 
a very carious brass, the upper part 
divided into 3, to Mary Dowrich (ob. 
1604). The tower and nave were 
raised and a new chancel and clere- 
story built (1848). The soil here 
rests on the red sandstone. But the 
whole of this neighbourhood is un- 
usually rich and productive. The 
Lotd's Meadow retains the celebrity 
it eojoyed in Westcote's days. " The 
soil," he says, " is very fertile both 
for com and pasture, insomuch as 
it is grown to a general proverb 
throughout . the whole kingdom — * as 
good hay as any in Denshire;* — 
and here in the country — * as good 
hay as any in Kirton ; ' — and there 
--*as good as any in my lord's 
meadow ' — than which there can be 
no better." 

l^m. farther N., on the banks of the 
Creedy, stands Dowrich (or Dowrish) 
5oMe (A, Qlayfield-Ireland, Esq., 



J.P.)i formerly the mansion of the 
family of that name, and said to 
have been built in the reign of King 
John. The gatehouse and centre of 
the old structure still remain. Here 
are preserved some portraits of the 
family, the last member of which died 
1717, and "a marble table inlaid 
with cards and counters, showing the 
2 hands of piquet held by a Mr. Dow- 
rish and an ancestor of the present 
Sir Stafford Northcote, who were 
playing together, when Mr. Dowrish, 
thinking he had won the game, 
betted the manor of Kennerleigh, and 
lost it. The Northcotes hold it at 
the present time. The marble table 
was made to conmiemorate the 
event.'' So says tradition, and so it 
has been stated in county histories ; 
but the statement is unsupported by 
any certain evidence.] 
Leaving Crediton, the next stat. is 

11^ m. YEOFOBB JITVGT., where 
a line branches N. to Barnstaple and 
nfracombe (see p. 243). Yeoford it- 
self is a hamlet on the Yeo, a feeder 
of the Creedy, S. of the stat. and 
about 4 m. from Crediton. 

16 m. Bow Stat. Bow is probably 
the older name of the parish, which 
is also known as Kjrmet Tracey. The 
word Nymet occurs frequently in 
this part of Devon. (Nymet Rowland, 
Broad Nym>eU King^s and Bishop*s 
Nymet or Nympton, These are names 
of parishes ; the word also occurs as 
the name of isolated farms or parcels 
of land. It is rare elsewhere, though 
it is found in Somerset and Dorset. 

The village (pop. 724, inns) stands 
on the slope of a hill. The Church 
(restd. 1888), which lies apart from 
the village and is conspicuous, is of 
no great interest; it was one of 3 
churches built by Wm. de Tracey in 
expiation for the murder of Thomas 
d Becket (see also p. 140). It has a 
carved screen and a fine Perp. font. 
The tower and chancel are E. Eng. 
A market and fair were granted in 
1258 to the Traceys, the old lords of 
Bow, 

[IJ m. S.W. of Bow is the dese 
p2 
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crated chapel of Broad Kymet (gene- 
rally called " Bradnap "). The parish 
(of 52 acres) is the smallest in 
Devon except that of Eingsbridge, 
which contains 32 acres. The manor 
was held in the 13th and 14th cents. 
by a family taking their name from 
the place, " De Brode Nymet." The 
little church or chapel, now used as 
a woodhouse, is £. £ng. and inte- 
resting.] 

[Zeal Xonachomm (pop. 405, inn), 
1 m. N. of Bow, was given by Canute 
to the Benedictines (as they then 
were) of Buckfast — in expiation, 
doubtless, of the plunder of their 
house by the Danes (Zeal « aele, A.-S., 
a hall, a dwelling-place). There is 
a village of South ZesJ in the par. 
of South Tawton (see p. 65). The 
church is chiefly Perp.] 

The rly. proceeds, with occasional 
views of Cawsand beacon, 1., to 

19^ m. North Tawton^ Stat., about 
1 m. from the village. This is an 
old market town (pop. 1,737), for- 
merly known as "Cheping " Tawton, 
standing on the rt. bank of the river 
Taw, which here, descending from 
Dartmoor, winds through some very 
pleasing scenery. There is a woollen 
factory in the town; but the only 
point of interest is the Church, an 
ancient structure (Perp.), built of 
rubble and granite with a light 
granite arcade. The rude and mas- 
sive W. tower seems E. Eng. The 
ch. has been well restd., and the 
chancel lengthened one bay. Just 
N. of the stat. is the barton of 
Bathe, giving name to the family 
of Bathe or de Bathonia, which long 
possessed it. It was the seat of Ld, 
Chief Justice de Bathe in 1252, and 
was afterwards sold to the Eelland 
family and purchased from W. H. 
Kelland, Esq. (in 1877), by its pre- 
sent owner. Gen. Sir H. de Bathe, 
Bart., a descendant of its original 
possessors. It is famous for a " pool ** 
which was usually dry in summer, 
but which, " before the death of any 
eat prince, or other strange acci- 



dent," would in the driest time be- 
come full of water, and so continue 
until the matter happened that it 
thus foretold : — so says Westcotet 
writing about 1630. The pool, which 
is simply fed by an intermittent 
spring, lies 1. of the Okehampton 
road. 

S'he scenery on the Taw here, 
out being of the first order, is 
very agreeable ; and the tourist 
may do worse than to find his 
way through green meadows and 
beneath banks of hanging wood, to 
Bundleigh, or Bondleigh (pop. 141, 
no inn), about 3 m. down the stream. 
Here is a snuJl Church of some in- 
terest (restd. 1890). The portal open- 
ing from the S. porch is Norm., with 
some rude sculpture (Holy Lamb and 
two birds) in the tynapanum ; and the 
caps, of 2 Norm, pillars are worked I 
into the wall within. The nave ' 
arcade is very light Perp. The 
chancel is (for this district) unusually | 
large. There is an early Perp. £. 
window, with a canopied niche on 
either side; and on the N. side of 
the chancd is a Perp. tomb, with 
effigy of a fully vested priest (probably 
the builder or restorer of the ch.) , 
There are some fragments of stained 
glass in the windows. The N. aisle 
is Perp., but much later than the 
rest. The old lords of Bundleigh 
vtexQ— William Poillei (Domesday), 
de Campelston or Champston^ Gam- 
bofij and, when Westcoie wrote, 
Wyndham, 

N. is seen Winkleigh Ch. high on 
its hiU.] 

[2 m. from N. Tawton Stat, on the 
Okehampton road is Belstone Comer; 
whence the tourist may walk to Bel- 
stone Cleave (5 m. in all), with its 
grand rocky scenery. This, however, 
is more usually visited from Oke- 
hampton.] 

22 m. Sampford Courtenay Stat., 
1 J m. N., is the village (pop. 866, inn) 
memorable as the place at which the 
Devon rebellion of 1549 first broke 
out. The first English '*Book of 
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Common Prayer," which had been 
approved by Convocation and Par- 
liament, was ordered to be publicly 
and exclusively used from and after 
Whitsunday (June 9), 1649. On that 
day it was publicly used in the ch. of 
Sampf ord Courtenay, as elsewhere in 
Devon ; but on the next day the 
parishioners insisted that the priest 
should lay aside the new book, and 
return to his former order. This he 
did ; there was forthwith a *^ commo- 
tion ' * through the adjoining parishes, 
all objecting to change. The neigh- 
bouring" justices " hastened to Samp- 
ford and had an interview with the 
conmioners in a "close" near the 
village ; but nothing was settled. 
The Sampford men, and others who 
had risen, advanced to Grediton 
(see p. 208). After the siege of 
Exeter and the defeat of the rebels 
on Clyst Heath (see p. 63), those 
who remained, men of both Devon 
and Cornwall, fell back on Samp- 
ford Courtenay. Here Lord RtLssell 
followed them, and they were finally 
dispersed, although they did " most 
manfully abide the fight." At some 
time daring the rising {Hoker does 
not say when) William Hellions, 
a certain" franklin," coming to this 
place to " have some communication 
with them for the stay of their 
rebellion," was made prisoner and 
carried to the ch.-house, where his 
words so irritated the rebels that 
they killed him with a bill and cut 
him in pieces. "And," says Hoker, 
"though they counted him for an 
heretic, yet they buried him in the 
churchyard there, but contrary to 
the common manner, laying his 
body north and south." Sampford 
Courtenay adjoins the old road from 
Tavistock and the west, which ran 
by Okehampton and Crediton to 
Exeter. It was thus in the highway 
from Cornwall, and was a good cen- 
tral point for the rising. The ex- 
isting Church of Sampford Courte- 
nay, a fine Perp. building, is the 
same which was standing in 1549. 
There is a lofty W. tower and a 
carved oak roof, almost hidden by 



plaster, but showing bosses bearing 
busts of an Earl and Countess Cour- 
tenay and the arms of this family, to 
which the manor belonged. 

25} m. OXEHAXPTOK^ Stat. (See 
p. 67.) 

From Okehampton the line rung 
along the edge of Dartmoor at a con* 
siderable elevation, with fine views 
over the moors and the country W. ; 
in 3 m. it is carried across the wild 
gorge of HeldoxL by an iron viaduct 
160 ft. high, and comes to 

%2\ m. Bridestowe Stat., over a 
mile from the village. (See pp. 220 
and 233.) [From this stat. a Feat 
Bly. has been built to Amioombe Hill, 
but is no longer used.] Still running 
through fine wild country, the line 
reaches 

35f m. Lidford Janet. Stat, (for Lid- 
ford see p. 73), and 37 m. Brentor 
Stat. Crossing the G. W. Bly.'s 
Plymouth-Launceston line just be- 
yond Hary Tavy Stat, it arrives 
at 

42 m. TAVISTOCKJ?^ (pop. 6,252). 
The L. & S. W. Bly. stat. is on a 
height on the rt. bank of the river ; 
the town itself lies in a trough of 
the hills, on the banks of the Tavy, 
which is here expanded to a con- 
siderable width, but retains its rocky 
channel, and as much of its moor- 
land transparency as the neighbour- 
ing mines will permit, whilst the 
neighbouring woods and fields agree- 
ably contrast with the heights of 
Dartmoor rising at a little distance. 
It is a place of considerable antiquity, 
but has experienced many ups and 
downs on the wheel of fortune. At 
one time its vicar had to petition the 
parish for a pair of shoes ; at another, 
its clothiers were wealthy and cele- 
brated, and Tavistock kersey was 
sought throughout the kingdom as 
the best fabric of its kind. Its in- 
habitants are now chiefly connected 
with mines (see p. 222). "The 
greatest part of the mineral wealth 
of Devon is found in the carbonifer 
ous beds near Tavistock.." Som 
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tin occurs in th« neighbourhood of 
Tavistock; but, for the most part, 
the mines are entirely of copper, and 
many of these have ceased to be 
profitably worked. There is also an 
Iron Foundry (Tavy Iron and En- 
gineering Works). 

The importance of the town was, 
however, mainly derived from a mag- 
nificent Abbey, which, ded. to the 
B. y, Mary and St. Bumon, was 
founded for Benedictines, about the 
year 960, by Ordga/r, Earl or ''Eal- 
dorman " of Devon, whose wealth, 
says Master Geoffry Qaimar^ was so 
great that **from Exeter to Frome " 
there was not a town or a city which 
did not call him master. He was 
the father of Elfrtda^ famous for the 
romantic (and mythical) story con- 
nected with her marriage to King 
Edgar. (See p. 124, under Hare- 
wood House.) The abbey was com- 
pleted and endowed by his son 
Ordulf, Ethel/red granted Tavistock 
Abbey many privileges, but in 997, 
36 years after its foundation, during 
the lifetime of the Ist abbot, it was 
burnt by the Danes, who had as- 
cended the Tavy ; " and all thing 
they met they burned and slew," 
says the chronicle, as far as Lidford. 
"And Ordulf's minster at Tavistock 
they burned up : and brought untold 
plunder to their ships." (A.-S. 
Chron. s. a.) The Abbey was re- 
built, however, with increased splen- 
dour, under the auspices of the 2nd 
abbot, Lyfing (Livingiis), the com- 
panion, on his Boman pilgrimage, 
of GavMte. Ealdred, Abp. of 
York at the time of the Conquest, 
had been Abbot of Tavistock. At 
the Dissolution, the site, and nearly 
all the manors which had belonged 
to the Abbey, were bestowed by 
Hen. Vni. upon John Lord Ettssdl, 
whose descendant, the Duke of Bed- 
ford, is now the owner. At that 
time its yearly revenue amounted 
to 8122. Is. 0}<2. Tavistock was the 
chief religious house in the 2 
western counties ; and the wealthiest, 
except that of the Augustinians at 
Plympton. The abbot ruled the 



borough with ample authority, b^ng 
possessed of the entire jurisdiction 
of the hundred, and in the early part 
of the reign of Hen. VUI. was raised 
to the dignity of a mitred abbot, and 
made independent of both bishop 
and archbishop by a bull of Pope 
Leo X. ** The great church, with its 
shrine of St. Bumon (a Cornish 
bishop of whom nothing is known), 
whose relics had been the gift of 
Ordulph, was almost equal in size 
and importance to the cathedrals of 
Wells or of Exeter. . . . The early 
abbots, like Ealdred,who had offered 
a golden chalice at the Holy Sepul- 
chre, and brought home his psJm- 
branch from the Jordan, and who 
afterwards, as Abp. of York, crowned 
both Harold and the Conqueror, were 
men of learning and piety. Many of 
the later functionaries caused no 
small scandal and disturbance. Two 
were deposed by the Bp. of Exeter. 
Abbot John de Courtenay is severely 
reproved for having 

" * loved the deer to track 

More than the lines and the letters black *— 

and for the total want of discipline 
in his convent; and Abbot Gullyng 
not only winked at the private sup- 
pers of the monks in their cells, but 
actually permitted them to flaunt 
about the streets of Tavistock in 
secular * buttoned tunics,' and in 
boots with pointed * beaks.' * ' — Qu. 
Eev. vol. 105. A part of the Abbey 
was destroyed by Cromwell, Earl of 
Essex, at the Dissolution ; and a 
portion of the site is now occupied 
by the Bedford Hotel, which was 
erected as a residence by one 
Saunders, "of barbarous memory," 
since he destroyed the fine old 
Chapter-house (described by Leland 
as circular, with 46 arches, and 36 
niches or seats) for the purpose. The 
Bemains of the Abbey are not very 
considerable, and, though they show 
the extent, convey little notion of 
the splendour of the ancient pile. 
It is indeed scarcely possible to 
trace the ground-plan. The existing 
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fragments consist of the N. or prin- 
cipal Gateway (restd.) ; over it are 
the Tavistock Libnu^ and Secrea- 
tion Rooms, containing a small cabinet 
of Devon minerals; a small but 
picturesque tower adjoining this 
archway; a porch, adorned by 4 
lofty pinnacles, at the back of the 
hotel and used as its larder — ^it is 
said to have been the entrance to 
the refectory, now the Unitarian 
chapel beyond ; the still-houBe of the 
monks, and Betsy Orimbal's Tower, 
both in the grounds of the vicarage. 
This tower, which served as the 
gateway from the abbey precincts to 
the abbey garden, and was perhaps 
also used as a prison, for the Abbot 
had considerable legal jurisdiction 
in the town, derives its name from a 
legend that a young woman was 
murdered in it. There are also some 
ruinous ivied walls and arches of 
Perp. date, but not very picturesque. 
Near thia^ tower, in the vicarage 
garden, are 3, stones, " Dobunni 
Fdbriifili Nabarr,^* with an Ogham 
inscription on its edge, " Sabini fill 
Maccodecheti " and " Neprani fill 
Conbevi.*' The late Mrs. Bray (see 
p. 217) procured 2 of these stones 
from Buckland Monachorum. The 
last was long used for a clam or 
bridge stone over a brook. 

More interesting than any of those 
is the beautiful fragment in the 
ch.-yard opposite the hotel, of E. 
Eng. character, and generally known 
as the tomb of Ordulf (which is not 
a tomb at all, but a portion of the 
wall arcading of the cloisters). This 
seems to be the only remaining por- 
tion of the great conventual ch. 
built by Abbot Champecm or Cambell 
(so the names are given by Oliver) 
towards the end of the Idth cent. 
The abbey certainly had a printing- 
press, which is said to have been the 
second set up in England. It was 
the first in the West country. A copy 
of Boethius, printed here in 1525 by 
*• Thomas Rycharde, monke,** is in 
the library of Exeter Coll., Oxford. 

At the breaking out of the Civil 
War, the inhabitants of Tavistock, 



influenced by the Earl af Bed^ 
ford and their representative, Pymt 
declared for the Parliament ; but the 
neighbouring gentry remained true 
to the throne, and, consequently, 
many of their houses were besieged 
and pillaged by the opposite party. 

A pleasant path by the river-side, 
outside the abbey wall, leads from 
the Bridge to the interesting Gateway 
of Fitz (or Fytz) ford, anciently a 
seat of the family of Fitz, facing 
the Plymouth road. The gateway, 
now used as a cottage, is the only re? 
mains, and the oak-branch and label 
ornainents of the latter refer it to 
the reign of Hen. VII. Under this 
gateway the duel is said to have been 
fought in which Gamaliel Slanmng 
was killed by Fitz (see p. 226). Th9 
house belonged, in 1644, to Sir 
Bichard Orenville, one of Charles's 
generals in the West, who garrisoned 
it ; it was taken by Lord Essex in 
that year. Sir Bichard possessed it 
in right of his wife, the Lady Howard, 
of whom a curious legend is told in the 
town. She was the dau. and heiress 
of Sir John Fitz, and, according to 
the tradition, a mysterious person, 
who, by some unknown means, had 
disposed of 3 husbands in succession 
before she was wooed and won by Svr 
Bichard Grefwille, Whatever were 
her crimes, it is still believed that 
she travels nightly, between the 
hours of midnight and cockcrow, in 
a coach of bones, and attended by a 
bloodhound, from this gateway to 
Okehampton Park. Each night the 
hound brings back a single blade of 
grass in his mouth. Lady Howard 
is to continue this penance until 
every blade of grass in the park 
is picked. 

Opposite this gateway is a bronze 
statue of Admiral Sir Francis 
Drake (by the late Sir J, E, Boehm, 
Bart., B.A., erected by the 9th Duke 
of Bedford), standing on a massive 
granite pedestal, with scenes in relief 
from the Admiral's career. On the 
hill above is Fitzford Church, a fine 
Bomanesque edifice built by the 8th 
Duke of Bedford. 
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In 1646, when Plymouth was in- 
vested by the Boyalists,Prince Charles 
paid a visit to Tavistock, where he 
is said to have been so annoyed by 
the incessant wet weather, that, ever 
afterwards, if anybody remarked that 
it was a fine day, he would reply, 
that, however fair it might be else- 
where, he felt confident it was rain- 
ing at Tavistock. 

The Ghnroh (St. Eustace), restd. 
1846, is a handsome building of un- 
usual size, the aisles extending to 
the extreme end of the chancel. It 
was ded. by Bp. Stapledon in 1318, 
but must have been rebuilt in 
the Perp. period. There is a second 
S. aisle of late date. The rest of the 
ch. is late Perp., except the base of 
the tower, which is Dec. The piers 
and arches within are of granite, 
and very plain. In the ch. remark 
a fine Elizabethan monument, with 
life-sized effigies, for the great lawyer 
Sir John Glawoille (1600) and his 
wife ; opposite to it a memorial to 
John Fitz (1589), his wife, and son, 
Sir John^ father of Lady Howard, 
who killed himself and is buried 
at Twickenham, and with whose 
death the family came to an end. 
There are also monuments of the 
Bourchiers, Earls of Bath, and fami- 
lies allied to them ; and a monument 
in alabaster and marble to the 
Bredall family, many of whom were 
physicians in the town, with a fine 
rendering (by H. Hems of Exeter) of 
Max*s painting ** Christ the Healer." 
The carved organ case is fine, and 
the ch. contains some good stained- 
glass windows ; that at the N.E. end 
of the chancel was designed by 
Wm. Morris (author of the " Earthly 
Paradise**) in memory of the late 
J. H. Gill, Esq., J.P. (1874). The 
tower, 106 ft. high, with buttresses, 
battlemented parapet, and pinnacles, 
is pierced with arches on all 4 sides, 
so that it stands on piers. It is thus 
a true campanile, and its completion 
is assigned to Abbot Cullyngj a.d. 
1380, the tower having been begun 
Kv his predecessor. In the ch. are 
aserved some human bones of great 



size, found in a stone coffin among 
the ruins of the abbey, and commonly 
believed (without proof) to be those 
of Ordtdf. 

On the site of the abbey stand the 
Guildhall, built (1848) to harmonise 
with the remains, and the Kew Hall, 
a fine Gothic structure, containing 
portraits (by Lady Arthur Bnssell) of 
Sir F, Drake, John Pym, Win. Lord 
Biissellj and other worthies of Tavis- 
tock and its neighbourhood. Xelly 
College, I m. N.E. of the town, is a 
decorated Gothic building with large 
hall and spired tower {E, Hansom, 
architect) ; it was built and endowed 
by the late Admiral Kelly, who left 
by will 200,0002. to institute a college 
to be established "somewhere be- 
tween the Tamar and the Taw 
rivers,** ' for educating sons of naval 
officers. 

Some eminent persons have been 
bom in Tavistock and its neigh- 
bourhood. At Crowndale Sir 
Francis Drake; at Kilworthy (see 
p. 217) Sir John Glanville, who was 
made serjeant in company with 2 
other Devon lawyers. Dew and Harris : 
and of the 3, says Fuller j it was com- 
monly reported that 

(gained \ 
spent V as much as the other two." 
gare ) 

In Tavistock, Brotvne, a poet con- 
temporary with Spenser and Shake- 
speare, and author of "Britannia*s 
Pastorals," is generally said to have 
been born. His works have not ob- 
tained that celebrity which they 
merit, replete as they are with the 
most beautiful imagery. An episode 
of the *' Loves of Uie Walla and the 
Tavy," in the Pastorals, should be 
read after a visit to the junction of 
the streams, and to Ina's Ck>ombe 
(see p. 217), also celebrated by the 
poet, in whose verses the local scenery 
is pleasantly touched. To this list 
of "worthies** who have shed lustre 
on Tavistock may be added the name 
of Mrs. Bray, wife of a former vicar, 

* Tamar = Tau mater, the gretU riyer ; 
Tavy = Tau veehau, the little riyer. 
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and so well known to every West- 
country reader. She has laid the scene 
of some of her fictions at Tavistock, 
and presented us with a clever and 
entertaining description of " The 
Borders of the Tamar andtheTavy." 
In her tales of Fitz of Fitzfordy 
Courtenay of Walreddon, WarlHghj 
Henry de Pomeroy^ and Trelavmy of 
Trelarvn^t Hartland Forest and a 
Peep at the Pixies^ the reader is in- 
troduced to many remarkable and ro- 
mantic places in Devon and Cornwall. 

Excnrsions ; — 

(a) The Walk, behind the Bedford. 
The abbey wall bounds it on one 
side, the Tavy flows merrily along a 
rocky bed on the other, and the 
wooded hill of St. John (which com- 
mands a fine view, and whose base 
is occupied by the rly. stat.) rises to 
some height from the opposite margin 
of the river. A path leads from the 
Walk to the Canal, which was com- 
pleted in 1817, at a cost of 68,0002., 
and connects Tavistock with the 
Tamar at Morwellham Quay. The 
towing-path leads through some very 
pleasant scenery, and those fond of 
sketching will find the drawbridges 
on the banks, in connection with the 
distant heights of Dartmoor, well 
adapted to their purpose. The canal 
passes Crowndale, celebrated as the 
birthplace of Sir Francis Drake; the 
house no longer stands. His father, 
a clergyman, was compelled, it is 
said, to leave his home to avoid per- 
secution as a Protestant, and settled at 
Upchurch in Kent, of which parish 
he was vicar. Beyond Crowndale the 
subjacent valley unfolds a picturesque 
scene, the Tavy entering a defile of 
wooded hills, which are rugged with 
rocks, and have the engine-house of 
a miiie here and there peeping from 
the foliage. The canal soon sweeps 
round the shoulder of a hill, and, 
passing a deep hollow by an embank- 
ment, is joined by a branch from a 
slate quarry at Mill Hill, enters a 
tunnel which has been excavated for 
If m. through the heart of a hill, 
and thus runs underground to its 



termination on the high land above 
Xorwellham. 

(6) Xorwell Books (see p. 124). To 
reach them, take the Callington 
road as far as the Inn beyond 
Lumbom Bridge (2 m.) Here take 
the road 1. which crosses the Beer 
Alston road and leads (in another 
1^ m.) to Old Horwell House, which 
deserves a visit. i m. farther 
are the Books. Paths lead to the 
most striking points of view, and 
suddenly open upon dizzy platforms, 
pinnacles of the rocks, which dive 
sheer down through the brushwood 
to the Tamar, which will be seen 
glistening- far below with Weir- 
head in the centre of the valley; 
across the river Harewood House 
(see p. 124) ; and to the rt. the mining 
village of Gunnislake climbing the 
sandy heights of the Cornish shore. 
A path will conduct you along the 
entire range of cliffs. At one plaee it 
passes the slender water-wheel of a 
mine called Chimney Book, and will 
ultimately lead you to the Callington 
road, which descends, to cross the 
Tamar by the picturesque structure 
of Hew Bridge (3| m. from Tavistock). 

To follow the canal to the tunnel, 
cross Morwell Down to the rocks 
above the river, and return to Tavis- 
tock by the Callington road, is longer 
(about 10 m. in all.) 

(c) There are several ancient and 
interesting houses near Tavistock. 
Kilworthy (1^ m. N.) was the ancient 
seat of the Olanvilles, modernised in 
the reign of Geo. III., but containing 
remains of the hall which indicate 
its former grandeur. About the house 
are vestiges of the old style of gar- 
dening, and in " sweet Ina's Coombe " 
is the Walla Brook, interesting to all 
who have read in " Britannia's Pas- 
torals '* of its love for the Tavy. The 
house (G. B. Battams, Esq.) is the 
property of the Duke of Bedford, 
j m. N.E., opposite Kelly College, is 
Mount Tavy (D. Radford, Esq., J.P.), a 
modem house situated below Bowd'^" 
Wood, which overhangs the ri 
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In 1768 a violent storm out through 
the wood a passage of about 40 yds. 
in width, tearing up the largest oaks 
by the roots, and carrying their 
branches to a considerable distance, 
and afterwards "rolled up the vale 
of the Tavy into the forest of Dart- 
moor, where it had full scope for 
exhausting itself.' * Walreddon Houae 
(T. Fisher, Esq., M.D.), 2J m. S. (in 
Whitchurch par.), dates from the 
reign of Edw. VI. Mrs, Bray re- 
marks that" a ride through its woods 
is worth coming miles to enjoy.'* 
(For Collacombe Barton, about 3 m. 
N.W., see p. 221 ; and for Sydenham 
Honte,. and Harystowe and Kelly 
Churches (all 7-8 m. N.W. of Tavis- 
tock), see p. 230. 

(d) Buckland Abbey, a seat of Sir 
Francis G. A. F. Eliot-Drake, Bart., 
representative of the " old warrior." 
On the way to the Abbey is passed, 
5 m. S. of Tavistock, Buckland Hona- 
chorum (pop. 614, inns) (the second 
name is usually dropped), with a 
Ghutch (restd.), remarkable as a fine 
specimen of Perp. architecture. The 
old seating, the angel corbels of the 
roof) the screen across the tower arch 
formed out of portions of an old 
roodscreen, the west tower with its 
fine turrets and pinnacles, and the 
ancient glass in the 6-light Perp. E. 
window, representing (but in frag- 
ments) events in the life of St. 
Andrew, should be noticed ; as also 
should the granite ceiling of a chapel 
S. of the chancel. Here is also a 
very elaborate monument (with a 
laboured panegyric) by Ba>con to the 
memory of Elliot Lord Heathfield, 
the defender of Gibraltar. He mar- 
ried a dau. of Sir Francis Drake, 
and is buried at Heathfield in Sussex. 
An old Norm, font (now in Horra- 
bridge Ch.) was dug out of the foun- 
dations of this ch. (1857), and the 
remains of a piscina were found in a 
wall of the S. transept (1886). In the 
ch.-yardisa quaint epitaph to a black- 
smith, couched in craft language, like 
those noticed before at LicQord, etc. 

1 m. S., near the E. bank of the 



Tavy, stands the Abbey, founded (for. 
Cistercians — it was colonised from 
Quarr Abbey in the Isle of Wight) 
in the year 1278, by Amicia, widow 
of Baldmn de EedverSj Earl of 
Devon, and dau. of Gilbert Clare, 
Earl of Gloucester and Hereford. 
She was the mother of the great 
heiress Isabella de Foriibus, who 
was also a benefactress of the Abbey. 
The Countess Amicia endowed it 
with much land in the neighbour- 
hood, including the manors of Buck- 
land, Bickleigh, and Walkhampton ; 
besides that of CuUompton in a richer 
part of Devon. The Abbey seal re- 
cords the monastery as "the place 
of St. Benedict of Buckland." The 
site was granted by Hen. Vin. to 
Sir R, Grenmlle of Bideford, who 
seems to have demolished much of 
the conventual buildings, and in 
1580 alienated it to John Hole and 
Christopher Harris, who (1581) sold 
it to Sir Francis Drake. In default 
of issue, he settled it on his brother, 
Thomas Drake of Plymouth, whose 
descendants possess it. Of the Abbey 
the remains are but scanty. The 
existing house was built by Sir Fran- 
cis Drake, according to tradition, 
under supernatural difficulties, a 
troop of little devils having on 2 
nights razed the walls and removed 
the Abbey stones of which they were 
being buUt, and having only desisted 
when Sir Francis appeared to them 
on the 3rd night dressed in white 
and frightened them away. — ^Bev. 3. 
Baring Gould in Notes and Queries. 
The house occupies the site of the 
ch., and the 4 large arches of the 
central tower remain in a garret close 
under the roof. A 15th cent, tower 
with turret (which may have been 
either the belfry or part of the en- 
trance gate), and a noble bam 180 ft. 
in length, are perfect. The mansion 
contains a very indifferent portrait 
and some relics of the great circum- 
navigator, viz. his sword, a shield, 
his ship-drums, and the Bible which 
he carried with him round the world. 
There is aJso a dark polished oak 
table, made from Drake's ship, and 
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portraits of the Admiral and of Don 
Pedro de Valdez, Vice-Admiral of the 
Armada, whom he captured and kept 
prisoner at Backland until ransomed. 
Delightful grounds encircle the house, 
and near it is the Abbey orchard, 
which, according to the tradition, was 
one of the very first planted in 
Devon. (This, however, must be 
received cum grano* It is probably 
to the zeal of the monks in procur- 
ing the choicest grafts from Nor- 
mandy, and in the careful manage- 
ment of their trees, that the county 
is indebted for its pre-eminence in 
the matter of cider ; but long before 
Buckland was founded, the abbots- 
of Montbourg had planted apple- 
orchards on their manors in Dorset 
and Axmouth.) 

From the Abbey the traveller may 
make for Lophill on the Tavy (where 
there is a wharf at which the str. for 
Plymouth occasionally touches) by a 
pleasant lane (1^ m.) which leads 
direct to the river. Or by making a 
slight detour 1. (2 m. in all) he may 
visit on the way Milton {small 
inn), a hamlet placed in remarkable 
scenery ; opposite the ch. gate is an 
old cross, and the stocks still stand 
in the oh. -yard. Just beyond Lophill 
is Xaristow, the beautiful demesne 
of Sir Massey Lopes, Bart., J.P. The 
far-celebrated Gothelemay be added to 
this list of interesting houses within 
reach of Tavistock (about 6^ m.) , but is 
better visited when going up the Tamar 
(see p. 123, and Hdbk, for Cornwall), 

(e) Endsleigh, the cottage of the 
Duke of Bedford, deserves a special 
visit for the sake of its grounds, and 
the beauty of its site. (An order 
must be obtained from the Bedford 
Office in Tavistock.) It is situated 
above the Tamar near Hilton Abbot 
op. 780, inn), about 7 m. from 
'avistock, 1. of the Launceston road. 
Milton Abbot was one of the most 
ancient possessions of the Benedic- 
tines at Tavistock, and is said to 
have been a gift of the founder Or- 
dulf. The abbot had a park at Ends- 
high or ** Innesleigh,'^^ and here, as 
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in other possessions of the Abbey, he 
was replaced at the Dissolution by 
John Lord Russell. The Church 
(restd.), ded. to St. Constantinus and 
St. Egidius, is Perp. with a Deo. 
tower, but is of no great interest. 
Edgcnmbe (Piers Edgcumbe, Esq.) in 
this parish gave name to the ancient 
family, of which a younger branch 
has been ennobled, and is represented 
by the Earl of Mount Edgcumbe. The 
house of Endsleigh, a cottage, was 
designed by Sir G. Wyattville (1810), 
and is only remarkable for its pic- 
turesque irregularity ; but the woods 
and the grounds are the attraction, 
particularly the Dairy Dell, the Alpine 
Garden with its Swiss cottage, and the 
Terrace for the extreme beauty of the 
prospect. The private roads run for 
many miles through woods on both 
sides of the river, which winds most 
capriciously, flowing a long way to 
the E., and then as far to the W., 
and nearly encircling the hills which 
oppose it. Above Endsleigh, near 
Dunterton, are the remains of a 
chantry at a place called Chapel 
Field, and a waterfall flowing to the 
Tamar, over a rocky steep 100 ft. in 
height. 

The pedestrian on his way to 
Launceston should, after seeing Ends- 
leigh, follow the pathway through 
the woods close to the river. The 
gardener will start him in the path, 
which will bring him out at 0re- 
stone or Greystone Bridge, a distance 
of about 3 m. (Launceston is about 
3 m. farther). He will pass under 
the Carthamartha Bocks, which rise 
boldly from the Cornish side of the 
river, and form a fine sweep of 
wooded cliffs and red-coloured crags, 
which are seen to great advantage 
from the broad meadow opposite 
(through which the tourist will pass), 
or from the hillside adjoining. 

(/) No one fond of scenery should 
leave the neighbourhood of Tavistock 
before he has explored the- Valley of 
the Tavy. 

(For the part below Tavistock, see 
p. 220.) 
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Above Tavistock the Tavy flows 
through scenes of a charming cha- 
racter, but its valley is distinguished 
near the moor by a mixture of the 
wild with the beautiful, the former 
predominating in the Tavy Cleave 
and around the romantic hamlets 
of Peter Tavy and Mary Tavy and 
the copper-mine of Hael Friendship 
(see p. 222). Mary Tavy (pop. 733, 
inns) (stat. on the G. W. Ely.*s branch 
to Launceston) has a church, Perp., 
well restd. in 1879 by the then rector, 
the Bev. W. Champernowne. In 
the ch.-yard is a fine cross, raised 
on steps, and a granite representation 
of a miner's hammer, and in the 
porch the stocks. Mrs, Bray re- 
commends every traveller who comes 
to Tavistock to see Devon scenery 
" to find his road out to Peter Tavy, 
crossing Hertford Bridge in his way, 
which is in itself worth seeing; 
thence to continue on as far as the 
mill in Peter Tavy, to ramble to 
the Coomb (a glen by the mill), 
return back through Black Shells, 
and then, if he can get any little 
boy to become his guide, he may 
go on to Mary Tavy Book (an in- 
sulated crag covered with ivy and 
lichens) and the Clam (a light 
wooden bridge at a great height 
above the stream, which, as usual, 
tumbles over rocks) ; and if he be a 
good walker, he may proceed to Cud- 
lipp Town and Hill Bridge (where 
the river has a solid floor of granite), 
and so he will have seen all the 
sights in that quarter in one round." 
Tavy Cleave is closed by the heights 
of Bartmoor, the ridge of Stannaton 
(or Stannon) Hill rising immediately 
to the E., and the beautiful hill of 
Hare Tor on the N. Below the cas- 
tellated piles of Hare Tor comes the 
Tavy hurrying from the naked moor ; 
and those who are in the humour 
for a supplementary walk may follow 
the stream some distance towards its 
source (say to Fur Tor, 1,877 ft. high, 
and crowned by a rock tower), and, 
striking boldly over the hills to Great 
"fs Tor, return to Tavistock by 
rrivale Bridge. This will be a 



round of about 20 m., and those who 
may find this too long may well con- 
tent themselves with the following 
walk (12-13 m.) from Mary Tavy to 
Bridestowe. The pedestrian may 
start by the road running N., and 
turning short to the rt. at the end 
of the village keep above the W. side 
of the Tavy Valley ; or he may take 
the road which goes S.past the church 
and, crossing the bridge, joins the 
road from Peter Tavy to Cudlipp- 
town and descends to the river at Hill 
Bridge (3 m.) Beyond this bridge 
the 2 routes join, and in another 
f m. the moor is gained. On the 
rt. is Tavy Cleave, and in front 
Hare Tor (1,744 ft.) Having climbed 
this, the pedestrian should make for 
Great Links Tor (1,908 ft.), almost 
due N., leaving Sharp Tor on the 1. 
From Great Links Tor the route lies 
W. by Little Links Tor, skirts Great 
Koddon, and, after crossing a loop of 
the Peat Bly., reaches the Oke- 
hampton-Tavistock road at the Fox 
and Hounds Inn. From here it is 
less than ^ m. to Bridestowe stat., 
beyond which (1 J m. N.W.) is Bride- 
stowe (see p. 233.) 

{g) (For Lidford Bridge and Cas- 
cade and Brent Tor, which are easily 
reached by railt see pp. 74 and 75.) 

{h) The Valley of the Walkham 
abounds in the most romantic scenery, 
and will well repay those who explore 
it and the lower Valley of the Tavy 
as far as Waters Meet (or Double 
Water), a romantic spot (about 4 m., 
in a straight line, S. of Tavis- 
tock) where the Walkham and the 
Tavy meet. But at least Ward 
Bridge (4| m. from Tavistock) 
should be visited. You will proceed 
by the old Plymouth road over Whit- 
church Down (a walk on no account 
to be omitted), which commands one 
of the finest views of Tavistock and 
the surrounding tors, and is bounded 
on the 1. by Pewtor (2^ m. from 
Tavistock). There is a large rock 
basin on one of the granite piles, 
piled with masses of granite, which 
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stand at the 4 cardinal points of the 
summit, and thus frame as many 
views of sea and land. Following 
the road straight ahead (the one 
to the 1. on the far side of the 
down leads to Moortown hamlet, 
whence you may make your way to 
Menivale Bridge), you will reach 
(4 m.) Sampford Spiney (pop. 454, no 
inn), "a church and a house high up 
in the air." The Church (restd. and 
chancel rebuilt 1868) has a fine Perp. 
tower; it helonged to Plympton 
Priory. (Whether the name Spiney 
is derived from Spinetum=Q, thorn- 
brake, or from the family of Spiney 
or De Spineto, who held the manor 
till 1630, seems doubtful.) 

I m. farther is Ward Bridge ; here 
the banks are covered with oaks 
and rooks, and the river struggles 
bravely with a host of impedi- 
ments. (If inclined for a struggle 
himself, the pedestrian may track 
the stream through wild moorland 
scenery to Merrivale Bridge, whence 
he can return to Tavistock by high 
road or through Moortown by the 
road mentioned above.) Old Ward 
Bridge was swept away by the great 
flood of 1890, except one fragment, 
bearing a date more than 200 years 
old, which has been built into the 
modern structure. 

A scramble of 1^ m. along the 
river will bring the traveller to 

6 m. Huckworthy Bridge (inn). 

[^ m. 1. up the hill is Walkhamp- 
ton (pop. 606, inn), part of the 
original grant to Buckland Abbey 
already mentioned. The Church, 
Perp., has a graceful tower 125 ft. 
high ; on April 6, 1889, this was 
struck by lightning, and one of its 
pinnacles hurled through the roof. 
Opposite the E. end of the ch.-yard 
is the Church House (now an inn), 
bearing the date 1598.] 

From Huckworthy Bridge the 
traveller may proceed by meadows to 

7J m. Horrabridge ^ (pop. 800) 
(G.W. Ely.'s Stat, on the Plymouth- 
Tavistock line). The church was 
built by Sir Massey Lopes in 1893. 
From here he may follow the 



winding stream beneath the woods 
of Grenofen (W. H. Chichester, Esq., 
J.P.) to 

lOf m. Waters Meet. The 
scenery is most romantic ; the Walk- 
ham comes impetuously down the 
valley of Grenofen, enlivening the 
dark rocks with its spray and the 
glen with its music. One of the 
crags is called the Baven Bock, and 
other wild and picturesque masses 
overhang the disused (copper) mine 
of the Virtuous Lady, said to have 
been so named in honour of good 
Queen Bess. From Waters Meet he 
may proceed through the demesne of 
Walreddon (see p. 218) to 

14 m. Tavistock, or, if inclined for 
a longer walk, may return along the 
bank of the Tavy, through woods and 
past Crowndale. 

(i) The village of Lamerton (3 m. 
N.W.) (pop. 771, small inns) is saidhy 
Devonians to have been the birth- 
place of Rowe, the dramatic poet ; 
but Johnson tells another tale. There 
is, however, no doubt that the father 
of the poet was the rector of the 
place. l| m. W. is CoUacombe Barton. 
This mansion, rebuilt in Elizabeth's 
time, is now a farmhouse, but was 
long the seat of the Tremaynes. 
Of this family, says Ftdler, were the 
twins, Nicholas and Andrew, who 
could not be distinguished but by 
their several habits ; who felt like 
pain though at a distance, and de- 
sired to walk, travel, sit, sleep, eat, 
and drink together, and who were 
both slain together at Newhaven, in 
France, 1564. In one of the rooms 
is a window containing 3,275 panes 
of glass. A chimney-piece has the 
date 1574. In this parish, also, is 
Venn House (F. E. Bemfrey, Esq.) 
The Church, which belonged to Tavis- 
tock Abbey, was (with the excep- 
tion of the tower, which is good) 
totally destroyed by fire, Nov. 1877. 
It had been restd. in 1876 at a 
cost of 1,600Z. The bells (re-cast in 
1845) were melted in a few minutes. 
The curious and interesting monu- 
ment to the Tremayne fam' 
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(including the twins) ^ although much 
injured, was not altogether destroyed, 
and has heen restd. by John Tre- 
mayne, Esq., the present owner of 
Sydenham House (see p. 230). The 
ch. was rebuilt 1879. About 
2| m. S.W. of Lamerton, near 
the Tamar, is S. Sydenham or 
8yd Damerel (pop. 351, inn). The 
Church, Perp., has some fragments 
of good glass and a fine tower. 



(j) Between Dartmoor and the 
Tamar, in the carboniferous district, 
which is here bordered by the granite 
and Devonian rocks on one side, and 
by rocks representing the old red 
sandstone on the other, the bowels of 
the earth are the resort of miners, 
who extract from them the ores of 
copper and tin, and have extracted 
from them silver-lead (see post). 
The most important mines (now in 
work) in the Tavistock district are — 
in Mary Tavy parish, Devon (or 
Huel or Wheal) Friendship (tin 
and copper) ; in Tavistock parish — 
Devon Great Consols, formerly known 
as Huel Maria, and situated about 
4 m. from Tavistock, rt. of the Cal- 
lington road, Bedford United, Bussell 
Mining Co., and the Wheal Crebor 
Mining Co. (all copper); in Whit- 
church parish, Sortridge Mine (tin) ; 
and in Buckland Mon. parish the 
Bertha Consols (copper and mundic). 
The silver-lead mines in Beer Ferris 
parish (the South Ward, Korth 
Tamar, and Tamar Valley) are no 
longer used, but have been worked 
to great advantage from a period 
at least as early as the reign of 
Edw. X. ^ The largest was at Beer 
Alston (the ore often contained from 
80 to 120 oz. of silver to the ton of 
lead) ; and before the swamping of 
the mine a most interesting experi- 
ment was made here. The riches of 
this mine are under the bed of the 
river Tamar, 220 fath. below the 
surface of the water. The levels had 
been driven to a point where the 
miners were obliged to desist from 
their operations for want of air, the 
enirines being too distant to effect a 



proper ventilation, and the river 
overhead rendering it impossible to 
sink a new shaft in the desired direc- 
tion. To meet these difficulties an 
inclined plane was commenced at a 
point within 50 fath. of the top of 
the shaft, and driven at an angle of 
37** through all the old workings down 
to the 160 fath. level; and, at the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Spurgin, an engine was 
erected on the 145 fath. level, in the 
course of the inclined plane, with the 
several objects of ventilating the 
workings, of drawing up the stuff, of 
sinking a partial shaft through a rich 
course of ore, of opening new levels, 
and of lessening the cost. This 
underground engine fully answered 
aU these purposes, and seemed to 
have established the important fact 
that sources of mineral wealth which 
have long been deemed inaccessible 
from their depth are now within our 
reach. Spurgin^s engine was one of 
20-horse power, and worked on a con- 
sumption of only half a crown's 
worth of coals in the 24 hrs. It 
pumped the water from the new shaft, 
and raised the ore to the 145 fath. 
level, the smoke from t&e furnace 
being conveyed along a flue which 
ran through the old workings to the 
surface, a distance of 2 m. In 1860, 
however, the water forced its way in 
from the river, and filled up the mine. 
Fortunately, at the time it happened, 
none of the miners were at work. 
Fluor Spar was found in the Beer 
Alston mines, in cubes and octahe- 
drons of a large size, and also at 
the Virtuous Lady mine, and in 
Huel Friendship. In the last-named 
mine very fine rock crystals are 
found. 

The industry is, however, in a de- 
pressed condition, and the Devon 
Great Consols, at one time one of the 
richest copper-mines in the world, 
though still employing over 700 hands, 
derives its profits entirely from the 
arsenic which is extracted from the 
copper ore. This mine, though not so 
deep as Huel Friendship, was a more 
profitable concern, and in one month 
has shipped 1,200 tons of ore at Moc« 
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wellham Quay, while in the same time 
Huel Friendship has yielded only 
200 tons. The wealth of this mine 
has cansed a diligent search to be 
made in the neighbouring hills, which 
are clouded with smoke and bristle 
with engine-chimneys. The Mill- 
hill Blate qaarries are about 2 m. 
W. of Taristock, near the Lumbum 
river, and the road in their vicinity 
coDunands a fine view of Dartmoor, 
with Brent Tor, the prominent object, 
standing out in advance of the main 
body of hills, and rising aloft bright 
and distinct in the shape of a flame. 

(h) The turnpike road from Tavis- 
tock to Plymouth commands some 
fine scenery. Just beyond Horrabridge 
stat., it enters upon Boborough Down, 
and the view grows finer the farther 
one goes along its open heath. 

To the E. the front of Dartmoor 
bristles with a hundred tors ; to the 
W. are the moors which extend to 
Bodmin, and the ridge of Hingston 
Down and Kit Hill, forming a link 
between the highlands of Devon and 
Cornwall ; to the S. the Channel blend- 
ing with the sky, and Plymouth Sound, 
f with its breakwater and romantic 
shores, displayed as on a map. The 
Plymouth and Bevonport leats run 
along the down on different sides of 
the road: the former a swift clear 
stream abounding with trout; the 
latter equally swift, but of a red colour 
from the character of the soil it has 
traversed. The Vale of Bickleigb, 
the Valley of the Gad, and the Oann 
tlate-qnarry , are all within a walk of 
the down ; the rocky entrance to the 
vale of the Cad beingvery conspicuous 
in the view toward Dartmoor. The 
Boborough Down stone, which from 
an early period was much used in 
Devonian churches, is a porphyritic 
elvan, much harder than "schorla- 
ceous " granite. It is found in blocks 
over the down, and toward the N. end 
rises (1. of the road) into the pictu- 
resque Boborough Bock. There are 
quarries of it at Calstock. (See In- 
trod.: "Geology.") A small entrench- 
ment on the down seems to be the 



"Boborough " (the " red burh "—the 
scarlet briony is called" ro-berry " in 
Devon) from which the place is 
named. Bt. is the Lodge of Mari- 
stow, and at the S. end of the down 
is Boborough village, And beyond it 
an inn ; and near Bickleigh is a 
village called Jump^ a curious name 
which seems to be identical with 
jampnum, a word used in charters 
of Tavistock Abbey to signify waste 
or heathy places. 



TAVISTOCK TO DEVONPOET AND 
PLYMOUTH BY BEBB TEBBIS. 

(L. & S. W. Bly.) 

Besuming our journey from Tavis- 
tock stat. by this line, we traverse the 
high ridge between the Tamar and 
Tavy, with fine views, at intervals, of 
the valleys below and the distant tors 
(notably at a point near the conflu- 
ence of the Tavy and Walkham), and, 
skirting Morwell Down, and making 
a bend rt. towards the Tamar, reach 
in 6J m. from Tavistock 

48i m. Beer Alston-^ 8tat.t This 
village (pop. 1,000) was one of the 
minute "boroughs" disfranchised 
under the first Beform Bill. There 
were 53 electors. The Lord Keeper 
Cowper and the L(yrd Chancellor 
King sat for Beer Alston, which first 
returned members to Parliament in 
the reign of Elizabeth. 

61\ m. Beer Ferris (or Ferrers) 
(pop. 911, inn) is commonly called 
Beer Tcyum—{Beera - ba/rley » beer 
occurs frequently in this county 
in the names of hamlets and farms). 
The Church is of Dec. and Perp. 
character, and very picturesque. 
It was rebuilt (before 1330) by Sir 
Wm. de Ferrersy who made it col- 
legiate. His endowment provided 
for an archpriest, 4 priests, and a 
deacon. It was "restored " 1871, and 
contains the monument (with effigies^ 
of Sir Wm, de Ferrers and his wi 
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and another of a knight of the same 
family, of early date (a Crusader 
cross-legged, removed from the earlier 
oh.) It has been asserted that the 
effigy of the founder represents him 
as barefooted — a peculiarity which 
does occur in England and on the 
Continent, but which is of extreme 
rarity, and apparently refers to some 
pilgrimage vowed or performed with 
bare feet. It is doubtful whether 
this effigy can be claimed as an 
example, since whitewash and decay 
seem to have brought about the ap- 
pearance it now presents. In the E. 
window are the very interesting 
figures in stained glass of Sir Win. 
and his wife (see them figured in 
Lysons). Sir Wm.t as founder, holds 
a ch. in his hand. Armour and 
details deserve attention. Whilst 
drawing this glass Stolhard^ the 
antiquary and artist (first husband of 
Mrs, Brayt and son of the greater 
artist Stothard), was killed by a fall 
from a ladder ; he is buried in the 
ch.-yard beneath the window. The 
glass was afterwards removed, and 
for many years was kept in a chest 
in the vestry ; but was replaced when 
the ch. was restd. In the ch. are 
some incised slabs for the Champer- 
noumest who became lords of the 
manor towards the end of the 14th 
cent. There are some very scanty 
remains of a castle, which Wm. de 
Ferrers had a licence for crenellating 
(a grant afterwards renewed) in 1337. 
Beer is famous for its strawberries 
and cherry-orchards, where the black 
cherry (here called "mazard") is 
grown to great perfection. 

About 1 m. beyond Beer Ferris 
the rly. crosses the Tavy near its 
mouth (on the 1. amid the trees is 
Warleigh, see p. 125), and crossing 
Tamerton Creek reaches 

55^m.St. Budeanz Stat, (see p. 127) 
(change for Saltash). From here 
the line, after running parallel for a 
short distance with the G.W. Bly., 
crosses Weston Mill lake, and arrives 
at 

58 m. SEVOKPOBT ^ (see p. 109) ; 



59im. PLYMOUTH^ (see p. 103), 
(North Boad, then Mutleyf) ; and 

62^ m. Fxiary Stat. ; f and 64 m. 
Plymstock (see p. 126). 



TAVISTOCK TO PLYMOUTH. 

(G.W. Rly.) 

Leaving Tavistock, the rly. passes 
the pretty village of Whitchurch 1., 
and Grenofen House rt. (see p. 221). 
A long and lofty viaduct carries the 
line across the Walkham rivQr and 
valley to 

4 m. Horrabridge Stat. ; on the 1. 
are seen the village and ch. of 
Walkhampton ; the latter stands 
well on the top of a hill. The village 
of Horrabridge (see p. 221) lies 
below the stat. rt. ; Buckland Abbey 
(see p. 218) is about 3 m. S.W. 

5^ m. Yelyerton Janet, (inn). 

To reach the villages of Meavy 
and SheepBtor the traveller should 
alight at this stat. or at that 
of Dousland (inn), the next on 
the Princetown branch. (This 
line begins its ascent of the 
moor soon after leaving Yelverton, 
and just beyond Dousland makes a 
wide sweep round Yannaton Down 
above Meavy and Sheepstor rt., and 
passes imder the Plymouth road 
barely f m. above the point where it 
has quitted its vicinity at Dousland 
stat. From Dousland the 9 m. to 
Princetown are a continuous ascent 
of some 700 ft., accomplished with 
many windings, and giving beautiful 
views of the valley on the 1. and of a 
line of tors ahead and to the rt.) 

Meayy (pop. 266) lies 1| m. E. of 
Yelverton, and IJ m. S. of Dousland. 
N.E. of Meavy is the granite hill of 
Sheep's Tor, an engrossing object, and 
in sunshine quite spectral in its ap- 
pearance, its light aerial tints being 
contrasted by the woods and shaded 
verdure of the foreground. At Meavy 
there is an inn, favourite headqaar- 
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iers with the angler; the Heavy 
Oak is an old giant of the vegetable 
world, 27 ft. in circumf., but bald 
at the top, and with a trunk so 
decayed as to form an archway 
through which a person may walk 
erect. It is supposed to have been 
standing here in the time of King 
John, and indeed is said to be men- 
tioned in Canute's charter found- 
ing the ch. ** The village chronicles 
relate that 9 persons once dined within 
the hollow Irank, where a peat-stack 
may now be frequently seen, piled up 
as winter fuel." In the village is the 
fragment of a granite erou. The 
ancient granite churehet of Meavy 
and Sheepstor (both Perp.j are of 
small architectural interest, but their 
weather-stained walls and towers are 
in fine keeping with the wild scenery 
by which they are surrounded. They 
have both been restd.; in the former, 
note the beautiful reredos and chancel 
floor (both of marble), the old oak 
roof with gilded bosses, and one of 
the piers of the chancel arch, with 
its grotesque heads, said to be Saxon. 
At the end of Meavy village turn to 
the bridge, just beyond which is 
Merchant'! Crots, of granite, over 
8 ft. high, the tallest on the moor, 
and in good preservation. A lane 
eads from this spot to a farmhouse; 
oalled KnoUe, bearing on its front the 
date 1610, and situated at the en- 
trance to a romantic glen, in which 
there is a cascade. A path traverses 
the neighbouring hill to the rude vil- 
lage of 

Sheepitor (pop. 100; alehouse), 
which consists of a few cottages clus- 
tered round an ancient granite ch. 
Sheepstor is an ancient chapelry for- 
merly attached to Bickleigh, but now 
a vicarage, and, like that manor, be- 
longed anciently to Buckland Abbey. 
The Chnreh, restd. 1862, has over the 
door a curious dial (1640) ornamented 
with hourglass and death's-head, and 
contains an early piscina, an old slate 
tablet in memory of the Elfords of 
Longstone in this parish, who owned 
the manor from the 15th cent, till 



1748, and some stained glass, the £. 
window being a memorial to the late 
Sir James Brooke^ Rajah of Sarawdk, 
who died at Burrator (close to the 
village) on the 11th of June, 1868. In 
the ch.-yard, under a large beech -tree, 
is his tomb ; a monument of Aber- 
deen granite, erected (1878) by his 
nephew, the present Bajah. The late 
Bajah had lived for some years before 
his death at Burrator, displaying as 
much liberality, and being as much 
loved and valued, in his remote Devon 
home, as in the colony which he 
formed, and for which he did so 
much. Barrator, which belongs to 
Sir M. Lopes, is but a small house 
and estate ; in a glen on the property 
there is a cascade which strangers are 
allowed to visit. 

The old Priest's house is of the 15th 
cent, and curious. It appears to have 
been given by one of the Elfords 
about 1670; it has recently been 
restd., and is used as the parish room. 
At the back of the village rises the 
eminence of Sheep's Tor (or Shittistor 
as in old records), the haunt of the 
Devon fauies, the Piskies or Pixies, 
and where, certainly, the crevices in 
the huge mass of granite, which at 
the eastern end is precipitous, and so 
fissured (like the rocks of the Gad) as 
to resemble basaltic columns, would 
afford rare seclusion and plenty of 
accommodation for such shy and tiny 
folk. The cavity which is said to be 
their favourite haunt is called the 
Pixies' house or Cave, and is formed 
by rocks resting in a slanting posi- 
tion against the vertical side of the 
tor. The peasantry who venture to 
visit it still drop a pin as an offering 
to the pixy ; and to this day it is con- 
sidered a critical (this is the word 
used on the spot) place for children 
to enter after sunset. The pixies are 
described as a race " invisibly small " ; 
yet, in the vulgar belief, they may be 
heard on dark nights riding the horses 
of the neighbouring farmers, and 
*' pounding their cider" within this 
cavern. According to PolwheU, the 
Pixies' house was selected as a hiding- 
place by one of the Elford famil' 

Q 
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who here successfully concealed him- 
self from Cromwell's troopers, and 
employed his leisure time in painting 
on the walls. From the summit of 
the hill a wild and beautiful prospect 
is unfolded. Close at hand rises a 
granitic cone, Lethertor {Llethr^-& 
steep slope, Corn.) by name, and per- 
haps the most elegantly formed of all 
the Dartmoor tors, but seen to most 
advantage from the half -reclaimed 
valley on the N. side of Sheep's Tor. 
(If bound to Princetown, the tra- 
veller may steer direct from Sheep's 
Tor for its conspicuous crest, passing 
Classenwell pool on the way (see p. 
202) ; and, if benighted on the moor, 
may take the pole-star for his guide.) 
Sheep's Tor is traditionally rich in 
precious minerals, said to have been 
stored here by the pixies, who, it 
would appear, are miserly in their 
habits : 

** little pixy, fair and slim. 
Without a rag to cover him.'* 

Grains of gold are occasionally found 
in the streams below the hill. 

[About 3 m. E. of Sheep's Tor rises 
the Flym, at Plym Head, in a most 
desolate region ; and f m. S.W. of this 
source, in Langcombe Bottom, on the 
bank of a feeder to the Plym, is 
Grimigroye, a kistvaen of more than 
common interest, as it stands by it- 
self in the midst of wild and lonely 
hills. The cover has fallen, but the 
old tomb is otherwise uninjured, and 
9 of the stones which encircle it are 
standing. Near where this feeder 
joins the Plym are the ruins of 
blowing Jumsest formerly used for 
working tin. Above these are a 
auantity of hHt-oircles, and across 
the river a pound.] 

From Yelverton the line runs over 
high ground at first, above the 
Meavy, with magnificent views 1., 
and then descends to 

8Jm. Bickleigh Stat. The village 
^Dop. 303, inn) is f m. rt. of the stat. 
The Church, Perp., rebuilt by the late 
Sir Ralph Lopes (1838) and some- 



what altered by Sir Massey Lopes 
(1882), contains the remains of the 
tomb of the Slanning family, with 
the helmet and gauntlet of Sir 
Nicholas Slanning^ M.P., a staunch 
Boyalist, knighted by Chas. I., who 
fell at the siege of Bristol, 1643. 
He was one of 

** Th' four wheels of Charles's wain — 
Grenville. Godolphin, Treraimion, Slanning 



His father was QamdUeL Slanning, 
who was killed in a duel (1599) by Sir 
John Fitz ; the latter was pardoned by 
Queen Elizabeth, but not by his vic- 
tim's widow, who obtained a verdict 
against Fitz for damages, who " there- 
upon was forced to comply with her 
by granting some part of his estate 
to her and her family." ' Soon after- 
wards Fitz .killed another man in a 
duel, and on his way to London to 
sue for a second pardon, hearing a 
noise at nig^t in his hostelry at 
Salisbury, he concluded that officers 
had arrived to arrest him, and killed 
first "one of the house " and then 
himself with his own sword. Hence 
the inscription on the tomb mns : 

" Idem cRedis erat nostrse sirnul anctor et 
nttor 
Trux homloida mei, mox homicida sui, 
Quemqne in me primum, mox in se cod- 
didit ensis, 
nostmm snmmi Jadicis arbitiium I** 

The tomb was elaborately adorned 
with arabesques and figures in plaster, 
among which was a skeleton attack- 
ing a very stout personage, and a 
label with the words — 

" stout as thou art. 
I will pierce thy heart." 

There was also " a fair marble table " 
Adorned by a death's-head, and the 
words: 

" man, remonber thy end." 

But when removed for the ♦* restora- 
tion," all this fell to pieces. The 
son of this Sir Nicholas, another 
Sir N.f was made a bart. by Chas. II., 
but the title became extinct when his 
son, Sir Andrew, was also ran 

• See Prince's Worthiu qf Devon, 
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through the body in a duel at the 
Golden Key, Fleet Street (1695). 

The Slannings became proprietors 
of Bickleigh (one of the manors 
originally granted to Buckland Abbey) 
after the Dissolution. The property 
passed by marriage to the Modyford 
and Heywood families, and was finally 
sold by the 4 co-heiresses of Jas. 
Modyford Heywood, Esq., to Man- 
asseh Lopes, Esq., M.P., in 1798. The 
eh. tower is ancient, and deserves 
notice ; the thin buttresses are prob- 
ably later additions. On the village 
green is a perfect cross with modem 
shaft The almshouses were built 
and endowed by Sir Massey Lopes in 
187B in memory of his wife, who d. 
1872. 

Ezcursions : — 

(a) Bickleigh Vale; (6) Shangh 
Bridge, the Bewerstone and Shaugh 
Prior ; (c) the valley of the Plym or 
Cad (for derivation of the name Gad, 
see p. 230), at least as high as Cad- 
over Bridge ; (d) the Lee Xoor Clay 
Works; (e) the interesting British (or 
primitive) antiquities at Trowles- 
worthy. Meavy and Sheepstor may 
also be reached from this stat. (See 
pp. 224 and 225.) 

(a) The seclusion of Bickleigh 
Vale (it is only open to the public 
on Man., Wed., and Sat.^ has 
been injured by the formation of 
the rly., but the scenery is still 
wild and romantic. Entering the 
vale at Bickleigh Bridge, an ivy- 
clad structure about f m. from the 
village, the traveller will pursue his 
way around the elbow of many a 
mossy nook and follow the path 
through Chreat Shaugh Wood and 
Cann . Wood,, where the dark-blue 
alate of Cann Quarry is finely con- 
trasted by the foliage, as far as (2f m.) 
Plym Bridge. From here he may 
follow the vale to its termination at 
(4^ m.) Marsh Mills Stat, (see p. 230). 
(The old Plymouth and Dartmoor 
Tramway, which enters the valley at 
the S. end, was begun (1819) by Sir 
Thos. Tyrwhitt as a horse-rly. between 



the Dartmoor prisons, of which he 
had laid the first stone (1806), and 
Crabtree ; 23 m. were opened in 1823 ; 
it winds through some very pictu- 
resque scenery.) Plym Bridge is a 
delightful spot in spite of the lines 
of rly. (the rly. to the Lee Uoor Clay 
Works joins the G.W. Rly.'s line 
just beyond) ; and the bridge is 
a mossy old structure, partly hid by 
foliage, and based among the many- 
coloured pebbles of a rapid stream. 
Adjoining it are the ruined arch of 
a wayside chapel, with a niche for 
the figure of a saint (the chapel was 
connected with the Priory of Plymp- 
ton) ; a rustic cottage, mantled with 
the rose and woodbine ; and a narrow 
lane which climbs a hill towards 
Plympton. You should ascend this 
hill for i m. to enjoy a very fine 
bird's-eye view of Plymouth Sound, 
the estuary of the Laira, and Mount 
Edgcumbe. The best point of view 
is occupied by Boringdon House, now 
a farmhouse, but anciently the resi- 
dence of the Parkers, now enjoying 
the earldom of Morley (see p. 126). 
Boringdon was built about the middle 
of the 14th cent. ; but there are few 
remains of the old house. The hall, 
however (of much later date), is still 
to be seen, and is a noble room, with 
a chimney-piece ornamented with 
figures emblematical of Peace and 
Plenty, supporting the royal arms, 
and the date 1640. The views on 
each side of the lane are of a 
character to delight the enthusiast 
for scenery. On one side is the fine 
view over the Laira and Plymouth 
Sound ; on the other a rude g^oup of 
hills and highland woods, wild and 
rough, and perhaps darkened by 
clouds. 

(h) Shaugh Bridge is IJ- m. from 
Bickleigh Stat. To reach it, cross the 
bridge N. of the stat. and then take 
the road 1. between the line and the 
river. This is a singularly wild and 
romantic spot, where the Meavy and 
the Plym unite their noisy streams 
among antique oaks and rocks. In 
front rises the wood-covered hill f 
Q 2 
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the Dewentone, whioh descends in 
broken rooks to the bed of the river, 
a cliff of most symmetrical proportions 
and beantiful tints, seamed in the 
manner peculiar to granite, and ap- 
parently bound together by bands of 
ivy. Its summit was often the resort 
of a poet whose name will be always 
associated with the hills of his 
favourite Dartmoor, and " on one of 
the flat blocks on the ground above 
the Dewerstone — at the front, as it 
were, of the temple where he so often 
worshipped — ^is engraved the name 
of * CarringUmt^ with the date of his 
death.*' Visitors are recommended, 
in the introduction to his poem of 
" Dartmoor," to climb to the summit 
of this cliff ; for '' he who has suffi- 
cient nerve to gaze from the Dewer- 



hounda *' (see also p. 199) sweeping 
through the rocky valley, with cry of 
dogs, winding of horns, and " hoofs 
thick-beating on the hollow hill." 
Their unearthly " master " has been 
sometimes visible — a tall swart figure 
with a hunting-pole. Dewerstone is 
possibly " TiweS'Stan^** the rock of 
Tiw, the Saxon deity from whom we 
derive the name of Tuesday. To as- 
cend the hill, cross the Plym by the 
bridge just above its junction with 
the Meavy, and take a path rt. 
Below Shaugh Bridge are the re- 
mains of Orenofen, the ancient resi- 
dence of the SlaTtmngSf and tradition 
has much to tell of the state in which 
this family lived here. 

A steep road, threading a labyrinth 
of rocks, winds up the neighbouring 



stone into the frightful depth beneath hill to Shaugh Prior (pop. 714, inn), 
will be amply remunerated for the where granite cottages and granite 



trouble which may be experienced in 
ascending. The rocks immediately 
beneath the view seem as if they had 
been struck at once by a thousand 
thunderbolts, and appear only pre- 
vented from bursting asunder by 
chains of ivy. A few wildflowers 



boulders stand elbowing each other. 
Shaw ( B sceacga, A.-S. for rough cop- 
pice) was given by Roger de Novant 
to Plympton Priory, hence the name. 
The Church (restd. 1868) is a vener- 
able weatherbeaten fabric with a most 
interesting font covor of carved oak, 



are sprinkled about in the crevices of rescued from a hayloft by the late 
the cliff, tufts of broom wave like yicar, and surmounted by the figure 



golden banners in the passing breeze, 
and these, with here and there a 
mountain-ash clinging halfway down 
the precipice, impart a wild animation 
to the spot." There is a memorial in 
Shaugh Church to the poet, who has 
thus described the scene : 

" Oft as noon 
Unnoticed faded into eve, my feet 
Have lingered near thy bridge, romantic 

Shaugh, 
While as the sister waters mshed beneath 
Tumultuous, haply glanced the setting 



Upon the crest of Dewerstone." 



of a bishop in the act of benediction, 
the latter presented by the Bev. G. B. 
Soobell, vicar of Biokleigh, into 
whose hands it had come. The 
oh.-yard contains, among other me- 
morials, one grand old tomb, in 
which, as the story goes, lie the 
remains of 2 sisters, such twins in 
affection that the decease of the one 
was the deathblow of the other : 
** They grew together. 
Two lovely berries moulded on one stem ; 
So, with two seeming bodies, but one heart." 

This is emblematically told by scalp- 



(We wonder what the poet would say ture representing the union of 2 

if he knew that a qua/rry has been hearts. BuUt into the vicarage wiUl 

cat in the baseof this romantic rock I) is the remnant of a crow about Btt- 

Superstition has connected a fantastic high. Behind the village rises a biU 

legend with the Dewerstone- In a from which there is a magnificent 

deep snow, it is said, the traces of view, with the old grey ch. tower 

a cloven hoof and naked human foot in the foreground. Descending the 

were found ascending to the highest slope of this hill, cumbered on all 

summit; and on stormy winter nights sides by rocks, the traveller may 

the peasant has heard the ** whish' make for 
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(c) Valley of the Cad (or Plym) and 
Cadover Bridge, to which granite 
posts serve for guides in snow or 
darkness, as at Post Bridge. The val- 
ley presents one of the wildest scenes 
imaginable. It is literally covered 
with g^nite, and the torrent comes 
roaring down the glen asthoagh fren- 
zied by the obstruction. To explore 
it best^ from a piotaresque point of 
view, the pedestrian should descend 
the 1. bank of the stream from Uiis 
bridge (near which is seen a vast 
sweep of the moor, and Brent Tor 
in the distance) to Shaugh Bridge. 
By this rough course, there is not 
even the ghost of a path, and the 
brake is thick and tangled, but the 
best view is obtained of the whimsical 
rock which rises from the rt. bank in 
the shape of a pillar, surmounted by 
a rude capital, and of Dewerstone. 

((2) Lee Moor Ohina-Clay Works 
(from which a. rly. descends to join 
the G.W. Bly.'s line near Plym 
Bridge (see p. 227). To reach these, 
situated about 2 m. E. by S.E. of 
Shaugh, take the road to the rt. on 
quitting the village, which crosses 
Collard Tor, and a streamlet beyond 
it. The Kaolin or china-clay here is 
of high quality ; and from the sili- 
ceous refuse bricks are manufactured 
on a large scale, and sent to all parts 
of Europe for use in metallurgical 
gasworks, and other establishments 
where high temperatures are em- 
ployed. On Lee Xoor are the re- 
mains of a granite croti, and an 
entrenchment commonly called the 
Soman Camp. It is a rectangular 
enclosure formed by a lofty mound of 
earth thrown up from the inside, and 
was therefore more probably a place 
of meeting or diversion than a camp. 

{e) About 1 m. E. of Cadover 
Bndge, on the western slope of 
Trowlesworthy Tor (which is of red 
granite), is a very remarkable walled 
enoloiiire, differing from any other 
hitherto observed on Ihe moor. It is 
i^early circular, and measures 150 
paces each way. The walls are un- 



broken throughout the entire circuit, 
except at 2 entrances, facing respec- 
tively N. and S. These entrances 
are defended in a most unusual way. 
In the opening of that N. are remains 
of 4 walls, 2 extending within the en- 
closure and 2 without, arranged in 
star fashion. The outer walls extend 
for about 24 ft. each, diminishing 
gradually. Between these walls and 
the extremities of those of the enclo- 
sure there is but space enough for one 
person at a time to pass in or out. 
The southern entrance is defended 
in a somewhat different manner, but 
also so as to leave space for the pass- 
ing of but one person at a time. 
Close within this entrance is a large 
hat-cirele» for which the ground 
seems to have been built up to a 
level. On the inner side of the wall 
defending the entrance is the ruin 
of what seems to have been a square 
chamber, perhaps for a sentinel. 
From this same tor, near the ridge, 
a wall about 15 ft. thick extends to 
near the banks of the Plym. About 
\ m. from the tor there is an opening 
in the wall, narrowed by 2 walls 
on either side. These walls are 
curved, so as to widen the entrance 
at the farther distance from the 
main wall. — There are 2 stone ave- 
naes on the S.W. slope of Trowles- 
worthy Tor: one terminating in a 
circle of 8 stones, the other also 
having apparently ended in a circle, 
of which only 1 or 2 stones re- 
main.— Between Trowlesworthy and 
Shayeroombe Tor, but nearer the 
latter, there is a dismantled crom- 
lech or large stone kistvaen; and 
about midway between the sources 
of the Plym and Eyleibarrow 
(1,491 ft.), which is one of the marks 
indicating the boundary of the Boyal 
forest, is a single stone row, with 
a circle at the N.E. end, in which 
is a cairn.* There is another cairn 



* These remains have been described (the 
Trowlesworthy enclosure and the Eylesbar- 
row stones for the first time) by Mr. C.Spence 
Bate, in a paper on the** Prehistoric Anti- 
quities of Dartmoor," published in the 7}ran$- 
actions of the Devonshire Auoetation for 1871. 
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at about 100 yds. from the opposite 
end, part of whioh has been carried 
away. The stones at the N.E. end 
are of unusual height— the first 2 
about 10 ft. Near this row are nu- 
merous hut-eireles. They are easily 
visited from Plymouth, and well 
illustrate the character of the primi- 
tive stone monuments in the district. 
[IJ m. E. of Trowlesworthy Tor is 
Shell Top (1,546 ft.), and the visitor 
should ascend this for the sake of 
the magnificent view from its summit 
(see p. 99) ; thence he may descend 
on Comwood (3 m. S.), where there is 
an inn, and where he may take train 
for Plymouth (see p. 99 ; the stat. is 
1^ m. S. of the village). 

The stream of the Gad, says Mr. 
Bowe (" Peramb. of Dartmoor "), " is 
erroneously so called, as its source 
has from time immemorial been 
known Si,sPlym Head, . . . Gad is a 
battlefield. Hence it may be conjec- 
tured on more satisfactory grounds 
that this bridge may have been so 
desi^ated from some unrecorded 
conflict on the neighbouring moors." 
It must be admitted, however, that 
Cadf as the name of a river, occurs 
in many Geltic districts, and that its 
apparent recurrence in Cadworthy 
farm and, at the mouth of the Laira, 
Ca^^down and the Cattewektei would 
seem to prove that it was the old 
British name. Plym is Saxon. 

The source of the Plym is in a 
swampy tableland, from which the 
Yealm and the Erme also rise, at no 
great distance apart. Farther N.^ in 
the highest part of this plateau, rises 
the Avon, flowing by Brent. 

12^ m. Marsh XiUs Stat., then 
PLYMOUTH^ (see p. 103), 

(Xutley, then Horth 

Koad), and 
l^m. Xillbay 



TAVISTOCK TO LAUNCESTON. 

(G.W. Bly.) 

From Tavistock this branch, pass- 
ing through (3J m.)Mary Tavy Stat. 
'see p. 220), reaches 



6f m. Lidford Jnnct. (see p. 73). 
A little beyond here this line turns 
sharp to the 1., and, nmning through 
the wooded glen of the Lyd, reaches 

9 m. Coryton Stat (pop. 238; no 
inn). The scenery here is very beau- 
tiful. In the parish is a ■late qnaxry, 
from which slabs of very large size 
are obtained, which are chiefly used 
for the beds of billiard-tables. 

[f m. S.W. of this stat. is Karyttowe 
(pop. 350, alehouse). The churcli 
(restd. by Mr. Tremayne), originally 
built by JucUiael of Totnes, and after- 
wards belonging to Plympton Priory, 
is interesting, and contains a Noim. 
doorway (to the porch) and font, and 
a huge Elizabethan tomb to the Wise 
family (the aisle in which it stands 
was widened to receive it). A part 
of the tower was blown down, 1729i, 
and the pinnacles replaced, 1829. 

In this parish, on the banks of the 
Lyd, is Sydenham Ho. (J. Tremayne, 
Esq., JJ?.), a venerable house in the 
shape of an E, and a fine example of 
Elizabethan architecture. It con- 
tains a noble itairease, portraits of 
the Wise and Tremayne families, a 
number of antique eahinett, fnrni- 
tnre of the time of Ghas. I., and a 
costly suit of armour. One chamber 
is hung with damask, and the ban- 
queting-hall ornamented with carved 
oak panels, one of which opens to a 
secret passage leading to other rooms. 
This old house was built by Sir 
Thomas Wise, who was knighted at 
the coronation of James I. It was 
garrisoned for King Gharles, and 
taken by the Parliamentary troops 
under Golonel Holboum, Jan. 1645. 
It passed from the Wise to the Tre- 
mayne family by marriage in 1675. 

2^ m. S.W. of Sydenham is XeUy 
(pop. 236, no inn). The ohareh 
(restd.) has a profusion of old i taised 
glass of the loth cent. ; the E. win- 
dow (restd. 1882) has figures of £dw. 
the Gonfessor, the Virgin Mary, oar 
Lord on the Gross, and St. John the 
Evang. There are also memorials to 
the Kelly family, who have lived at 
Kelly Housesinoe the reign of Hen.!!, j 
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H m. S.W. of Kelly is Bradstone 
(pop. 100, alehonse). The chiiroli 
(restd. 1892), ded. to St. Nonna, a 
local virgin said to have been mar- 
tyred on a broad stone, apparently the 
qnoit of a cromlech in the parish, 
has a Norm, doorway. Bradstone 
Hall, a Tndor mansion, once the seat 
of the Cruwys and then of the Clo- 
berry families, is now a farmhouse ; 
the ^tehonse is well preserved.] 

14} m. Lifton^ Stat. (pop. 1,195). 
The church (restd. 1871) is well 
sitaated, and contains a Norm, font 
and monuments to the Harris and 
Dynham families. Observe the pin- 
nacles of the tower, which bend out- 
wards according to Cornish custom. 

[Wortham Ho., 1^ m. N., the an- 
cient mansion of the Dynhams, and 
now a farmhouse, remains almost 
unaltered ; its great peculiarity is a 
dotible haJl, the upper for summer 
and the lower for winter use.] 

Shortly after leaving Lifton the 
line makes a sweep to the 1., and, 
crossing the Tamar, enters Cornwall 
and arrives at 

I 19m. LAXTHCSSTOK^t (pop. 4,345). 

' (See also Hdbk, far Cornwall). 



EOUTE 14a. 

OKEHAMPTON TO H0L8W0BTHY BY ASH- 
BUBY (L. and 8.W. BLY.), HATHEB- 
LEIQH (BOAD). 

Bail. Places. 

OkAhampton 
8^ m. Athbnry Stat. 

[road to Hatherleigh, 
7 m.] 
12^ m. Halwill Junct. 
20| m. HolBWorthy 

[road to Bude, 9 m.] 

The rly. journey occupies from 
f hr. to 1 hr. This branch, which 
leaves the L. & S.W. Bly.'s Plymouth 
linetibont 2 m. S.W. of Okehampton 



stat., takes a course quite distinct 
and away from the old coach road 
from Okehampton to Holsworthy, 
which runs through a dreary tract 
of country, into which the tra- 
veller in search of the picturesque 
must not be sent. It crosses the 
high land of Broadbory, toward the 
S.E. corner of which is the site 
of Broadbory Castle, which was an 
oblong rectangular entrenchment, 
266 ft. long by 236 wide, enclosed by 
a single vallum and fosse, and with 4 
entrances. (This camp was most prob- 
ably Boman, and in the neighbour- 
hood are '* Chester moor," <^ Scob- 
chester," and ^^Wickchester," names 
indicating the ancient presence and 
works of the "terrarum domini.'* 
Broadbury was dotted with barrows, 
most of which, as well as the castle, 
have of late years entirely disap- 
peared under the plough. The Bo- 
man road which (it is believed) ran 
from Exeter to the Bristol Channel 
passed close to Broadbury Castle. 
The castle is in the parish of North 
Lew, a place so remote and dreary 
that, according to a popular say- 
ing, "the devil died there of the 
cold.") 

The rly., which is carried over high 
land, a dreary country, but com- 
manding an extensive view over 
Dartmoor, and as far as Brown 
Willy and Bowtor in Cornwall, 
reaches 

8} m. Ashbury Stat.; the village 
(pop. 69, hotel) is close to the seat of 
the Woolcombes, in whose grounds is 
the small ch., rebuilt 1871. 

[This is the nearest stat. for 
7 m. Hatherleigh (pop. 1,437; 
coach daily to and from Okehamp- 
ton, 8 m. ; see Index and Directory). 
This town is situated on an outlying 
patch of New Bed sandstone, but in a 
barren country, where the cold and 
unfruitful soil has retarded changes 
which have elsewhere occurred for 
the benefit of the community, and 

" The people are poor as Hatherleigh M' 
And 30 they have been fot'erer and "' 
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This patdh of New Bed sandstone 
is about 2 m. N.W. from the termi- 
nation of the long strip of triassio 
rocks which extends westward for 
more than 20 m. from Crediton to 
Jacobstow. A natural section oni 
the rt. bank of the Lew, a small 
feeder of the Torridge, shows sand- 
stone, stratified, and dipping at a 
considerable angle. v 

The Church (partly restd. 1888) is 
Perp., and has remains of a fine 
screen, and of an oak ribbed roof, of 
which the wall plate is richly carved. 
The manor was part of the original 
grant to the. Abbey of Tavistock, and 
remained in the hands of the Bene- 
dictines there until the Dissolution. 
Jasper Mayne, chaplain to Chas. II. 
and preacher and dramatic writer of 
some note, was bom here, and Nath, 
Carpenter, the mathematician, was 
bom near Hatherleigh, in the par- 
sonage-house of North Lew, 1588. 
" His * Opticks,' " s&jsFullert *• would 
have been a masterpiece if perfectly 
printed. But, to his grief, he found 
the preface casing Christmas pies in 
his printer's house, and could never 
afterwards recover it." The view S. 
from the principal street to Cawsand 
and Tes Tor is fine. On Hatherleigh 
Moor is St. John's Well, which used 
to supply water for baptisms. 

12im.HalwillJimot.t(hotel). This 
branch line here leaves the L. & S.W. 
Bly.'s line to Launceston (which has 
now been opened to Delabole in Corn- 
wall, is in course of constmction as 
far as Wadebridge, and will, it is in- 
tended, be continued to Newquay), 
and passing 

15f m. Donsland Cross 8t8t.,t 
reaches 

20^ m. Holsworthy^ Stat., into 
which it is home on a viaduct 84 ft. 
high. This town (pop. 1,716) is 9 m. 
from Bude and 4 m. from the Tamar, 
the boundary of the county at Tamar- 
ston Bridge. The church (restd. 1882, 
when the chancel was rebuilt, and 
again in 1889) is a building of mixed 
'tyles with a good Perp. tower. The 
""nn has a curious history; it 



originally belonged (in the 17th cent.) 
to All Saints' Ch., Chelsea, was 
bought by the town of Bidefoid 
(1723), and again sold by the latter 
to the parishioners of Holsworthy in 
1865, by whom it was renovated that 
year and again in 1884. 

Stanhope Park is rented by the 
town from Earl Stanhope, who is 
lord of the manor. In the direction 
of Hatherleigh is Coham, which has 
belonged to the Coham family from 
the 16th cent., and is now tibe pro- 
perty of J. B. Coham-Fleming, Esq., 
J.P. The Holsworthy and Bude 
Canal, which runs N. of the town, 
was constracted 1819-26, and has 
inclined planes instead of locks. 

In the neighbourhood are some 
interesting churches, such as those 
of Bridgerule, Launcells, and Kilk- 
hampton. (See Hdbk.for Conuvall.) 
These, for the most part, are of 
Early Perp. date, and contain some 
old and curious wood-carving. The 
emblems of the Passion are gene- 
rally represented on the bench-ends. 
The 80 pieces of silver appear as 3 
lines of circular dots, 10 in each. 

The road to 

9 m. BUDE-^ (pop. 1,057) is in 
Hdbk, to Cornwall, 



EOUTE 146. 

OKEHAMPTON TO LAUNCB8T0K (BOAD). 

Boad. Places. 

Okehampton 

Bridettowe 

Lew Down 

lifton 

Launceston 

[road to St. Gilef-os- 
Heath 5 m., rly. to 
Ashwater 9 m.] 

At 8^ m., where the Tavistock 
and Launceston roads div^ge, 
notice a granite orosi, on which, 
when the sun is in the W., remains 
of an inscription can be traced. It 
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was a Bomano-British stone cut into 
a cross much later and thas defaced. 

(H m. Bridestowe (pop. 586, inn). 
The Chnroh (ded. to St. Bridget, 
1450, partly restd. 1890, Fulford and 
Harvey y architects) is a small ancient 
fabric with tower and 6 bells. The 
entrance to the ch.-yard is through 
a fine Normf. arch supposed to- be the 
sole remnant of the original ch. 

[L. is Lea Wood, the ancient seat 
of the Calmadys, now the residence 
of their descendants, the Galmady 
Hamlyns.] 

7| m., rt. of the road, Bidlake, 
now used as a farmhouse, is a per- 
fect specimen of a Devon squire's 
house of the 17th cent., with its old 
porch, court, and gardens. [Near 
bere is Coomboro Wood, where a 
certain *^ Squire Bidlake^** who was 
a staunch Boyalist, remained in hid- 
ing for some weeks from the Parlia- 
mentary soldiers. He was supplied 
with food and other necessaries by a 
cottager at Slayers Hill, and after- 
wards, out of gratitude, granted the 
said cottage and a small tract of 
land to the cottager and his direct 
descendants. The cottage has only 
recently reverted to the Rev. J. Bid- 
lake Wollacombe, as representative 
of the Bidlakes. At Slayers Hill is 
a circular encampment where bronze 
celts have been found.] 

[8f m. A road, rt., leads to (3| m.) 
Bratton-Cloyelly (pop. 487, inn); 
take the 2nd road 1., and the 1st rt., 
where this road joins the one given 
{post) at Lew Cross (the latter is 
better for persons drvoing). The 
church (restd. throughout 1892) is 
the finest and earliest in the neigh- 
bourhood, and has a double arcade 
of Poliphant stone. It is of Dec. 
date. There is some old armorial 
glass in the vestry, a Norm, font, and 
modem alabaster reredos. From the 
ch.-yard there is a magnificent pano- 
rama. Bracton, the Jurist, is said 
to have been bom in this parish. 
OerB&ans Week, commonly called 
Week St. Germans (pop. 211, no inn), 
is 2A m. N.W. of Bratton by footpath 
oyer Swaddledown, and has an E, 



Eng. church (restd. 1871). On the 
farm known as "Seccombe" the 
family of that name have resided for 
many centuries.] 

10 m. Lew Cross. [A road 1. leads 
to (I m.) Lew Trenchard (see p. 75), 
and (2^ m.) Coryton Stat, (see p. 230). 
This road rt. also goes to (3^ m.) 
Bratton.' 

10^ m. Lew Down (inn). 

[11^ m. A road, rt., leads in ^ m. to 
Stowford (pop. 326, small inn). The 
chnroh was restd. (1874) from designs 
by the late Sir Gilbert Scott, when 
much carved work was placed in it, 
including bench-ends and pulpit, 
copied from specimens in this and 
neighbouring counties. At the en- 
trance to the ch.-yard is a stone 
with Bomano-British inscription to 
one '* TUNTLEus." Haine House, the 
ancient residence of the Harris family 
(Arthur Blackburne,Esq.), is a Gothic 
building, erected by Wyatville, and 
stands in finely timbered grounds. 

2^ m. N.W. of Stowford and 3 m. 
from Tower Hill Stat. (L. & S.W. 
Bly.) is Broadwood Widger (pop. 
803, inn), like Bratton-Clovelly, situ- 
ated on high ground. The church 
(restd. 1871) is interesting ; the oak 
screen and nearly all the old bench- 
ends remain, one dated 1525. In 
the S. chapel is a tomb, surmounted 
by the recumbent figure of a knight, 
mutilated ; the plate armour is cu- 
rious.] 

14^ m. Lifton^ (see p. 231). 

18} m. LAlTKGESTOir.JV^t (See 
also Hdbk,for Cornwall.) 

5 m. N. of Launceston, 1. of the 
Holsworthy road, and 1 m. by foot- 
path from Tower Hill Stat., is St. 
Giles-on-the-Heath (pop. 262, inn). 
The church was rebuilt in 1877, ex- 
cept part of the N. wall, which is 
E. Eng. ; observe the tracery in the 
E. windows. In this parish is Pau- 
fon (or Panston), the ancient resi- 
dence of the- Carwithen family, the 
head of which had a right to go, once 
a year, to the parson's house at S. 
Sydenham to hunt, together with his 
wife and 2 servants, 5 couples o' 
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hounds, and a white greyhound. 
Here, too, near the river Carey, is a 
farm of that name, which is supposed 
to have been the original seat of the 
Carey family, but is devoid of inte- 
rest. The Carey valley, however, is 
charming, a pretty coppice-wooded 
glen. 

9 m. N.E. is Ashwater Stat. (L. & 
S.W. Rly.) The village, f m. W. (pop. 
756, inn), has a ch. (restd. 1889) con- 
taining a fine monument of Sir Hicgh 
Courtenay and his wife Margaret, a 
member of the Carminow family. 
4J m. W., on the confines of Cornwall, 
is Teteett, long the residence of the 
Arsootts. The trees of the park re- 
main. The house of Queen Anne*s 
time has been pulled down, but the 
earlier house, a curious example 
of 16th cent, domestic architecture, 
is still standing. A "Squire Ars- 
cott," who has been dead a cen- 
tury, is still supposed to haunt the 
park, and to ride through the neigh- 
bourhood, blowing his horn. The 
Squire of Tetcott is now V. P. Cal- 
mady,E8q.,J.P.,M.F.H. The village 
(pop. 207) nas a small inn ; here are the 
kennels of Mr. Galmady's foxhounds. 
Within 2 m. of Launoeston, rt. of 
the Hartland road, is Warrington 
Park (formerly belonging to the Duke 
of Northumberland, now to J. G. 
Williams, Esq., M.P.), tlurough which 
flows the river Attery, which here 
divides Devon from Cornwall. The 
trees in the park are fine, and the 
old house contains some inter- 
esting tapestry. Near the park, at 
Teolm Bridge, are large slate quar- 
ries. In Werrington village (pop. 
658, inn) is the Chnrch (restd. 1891), 
which has a tower curiously flanked 
! N. and S. by 2 small replicas of it- 

self. The Norm, font was removed 
j from a former ch. which stood in 

the park. So, too, were the life-size 
figures of the Apostles and Eliza- 
I bethan monnment on the outside 

I walls. The Bude and Launceston 

! Canal, which terminated at Druxton 

I Wharf, in this parish, is being demo- 

" ' ed. 



ROUTE 16. 

KINOSBRIDGE (o.W. RLT.) AMD NEIGH- 
BOUBHOOD, MODBUBY (bOAd), THBNCE 
TO PLYMOUTH BY BIOBUBY BAY AND 
COAST. 



Rail. 




Places. 

Brent But 


6 m. 
9 m. 




Oftra Bridge 
Loddiiwell 


ISim. 




Kingfbridge 




Boad. 
2 m. 


Kingsbridge 
Chorchstow 




Tim. 


Modbnry[rosd 
to Plymoatk 
12 HL, to £r- 
ming^on 8 
m. and Ivy 
Bridge 5 m.] 



Walk. Modbnry 
2 m. SequeriBdge. 

6^ m. MotlieGombe 
[road to 
Kinggton 1^ 
m., Bing- 
more 3^ m., 
walk to Big- 
bury 4im.] 
9 m. Bevelatoke 

9 m. Bevelatoke 
Church 
14 m. Nobs [ferry to 

Warren Ft.] 
15^ m. Wembory 
Idi m. Flymetoek 

20|^m. Turnchapel 
[ferry to Ply- 
moatii] 

The easiest way to reach Xingt- 
bridge now is by the G.W. Rly.'s 
branch from Brent Stat, (time, about 
40 min.), which follows the Avon 
valley to 

2^ m. Avonwick Stat. From here 
it runs close to the river, which it 
oroBses several times, and passing, 
1., Diptford, its ch. standing well 
on a hill over the river, reaches 

6 m. Gara Bridge Stat. The 
traveller in search of picturesque 
scenery should alight here, and walk 
along the river bank, past Topsham 
Bridge, to 

9 m. Loddiswell Stat. (For Wood- 
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leigh and E. Alvington see p. 237.) 
The village (pop. 805, innB) is 1 m. 
W. of the stat. ^ m. below Loddis- 
well there is an exceedingly pretty 
view down the Avon. The valley 
sides are steep, and studded with 
wood, wild croft, and meadow ; 2 old 
bridges span the river, and Chnrch* 
itow tower crowns a distant hill. 

12^ m. XIHOSBBIDOE^ Stat. 
The town (pop. 1,576) is built on 
a steep hill at the head of a long 
navigable estuary. There is no im- 
portant river here (the Avon joins 
the sea 4 m. W.), and therefore no 
ancient bridge, so that the origin of 
the name is uncertain. The town 
is very ancient, and existed in the 
time of the Heptarchy, and probably 
grew under the care of the Cistercians 
of Buckfast Abbey, who were owners 
of the manor from an early period 
until the Dissolution. The Church 
(restd. 1860), the living of which is 
annexed to that of Churchstow, was 
mainly built by the Cistercians, and 
ded. in 1414 to St. Edmund of East 
Anglia. The aisles were added in 
the 15th cent. In the chancel are 
a pUcina and a fine old miserere. 
The chancel screeni date from the 
15th cent., and retain some good 
tracery, though the lower parts have 
been removed to the choir pews. 
Some portions of the roodscreen 
have been preserved and made into 
a pulpit and reading-desk. The 
reredof has been restd. (1889) by 
the Bev. James Henning, Duncomhe 
Lecturer in connection with the 
ch. There is a central tower, with 
a spire. The lower part of the 
tower is Trans.-Norm., a proof that 
an earlier ch. existed here than that 
of 1414. Note the E. Eng. stonp 
inside the doorway, the remains of 
E. Eng. work in the S. transept ; 
and the E. Eng. font and the E. Eng. 
designs on the panelled walls near 
it, the whole enclosed by iron screen- 
work designed by Mr. Henning, A 
monnment by Flaxman for the wife 
of Major Hawkins may be noticed ; 
and &ere is a tablet- for George 



Hughes^ vicar of St. Andrew's, at 
Plymouth, one of the ministers 
ejected after the restoration of Chas. 
II. ; d. 1667. He was for some time 
imprisoned on St. Nicholas Island ; 
and was at last allowed to remove 
to Eingsbridge, where he died. Ob- 
serve the tablet outside the chancel 
with the curious epitaph beginning 
"Here I lie at the chancel door." 
The N. chapel window has some 
old stained glass with the arms of 
the Earl of Devon. There exists a 
curious grant of land (a.d. 1628) to 
the ch. by John Qye^ to provide 
** cakes, wine, and ale to be spread 
on a table in the chancel of the 
ch. of St. Edmund, for the priests 
and others attending," who, after 
due refreshment, are to proceed to the 
W. end, near the font, where they 
are to pray for the souls of the donor 
and his relatives, there buried. Be- 
sides HtigheSt John Hicks, the ejected 
minister of Stoke Damarel, settled 
himself at Kingsbridge, where he was 
much harassed by the magistrates, 
and at one time was, with eight others, 
tried and acquitted at Exeter on a 
charge of murder. He seems to have 
been a violent "dissenter," but is 
noticeable as the " John Hicks," for 
sheltering whom, after the defeat at 
Sedgmoor, Alice Lisle was condemned 
and executed. He had been an ac- 
tive supporter of Monmouth, and was 
himself hanged. At the E. end of 
the ch. are the Shambles, erected in 
the 16th cent. ; 5 of the original gra- 
nite pillars remain. 

The Town Hall; erected 1850, con- 
tains a large central area, in which 
the butter and poultry market is 
held, public and reading rooms, and 
a Museum of stuffed birds and other 
objects in natural history given by the 
late Charles Prideaux, Esq. The col- 
lection of British shells is important. 
The Grammar School (in Fore Street) 
was founded and endowed, 1670, by 
Thomas Crispin, fuller, bom here in 
1607. It contains a full-length por- 
trait of hun. The building has ^ 
added to and renewed. At Kx 
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House, on the sammit of the hill, 
lived, from 1799 to 1815, the well- 
known naturalist Col. Montctgu^ au- 
thor of the " Ornithological Dic- 
tionary *'and" Testacea Britannica." 
He made some interesting discoveries 
in this neighbourhood ; and his col- 
lection of British birds and animals 
was bought after his death for the 
British Museum. William Cook- 
worthy y At whose china manufactory 
in Plymouth (see p. 118) the first 
true English porcelain was made, was 
born at Kingsbridge in 1705. He 
was a man of remarkable " absence/* 
and once spoilt a fine set of china by 
putting his thumbs into one of the 
cups and breaking it in two, in order 
to display the excellence of its body. 
Pindar Lodge, near Dodbrooke Quay, 
stands on the spot where John Wol- 
cot (" Peter Pindar ") was born (1738), 
and behind it still remains a barn, 
which the satirist has addressed in 
an ode. Wolcot received his early 
education at Kingsbridge Grammar 
School, and some noble examples of 
true Western Doric are to be found 
among his verses. 

At the lower end of Fore Street 
is a house containing some good 
carved wainscoting, and said to have 
been a residence of the Abbot of 
Buckfast, who always spent the sea- 
son of Lent at Kingsbridge, where 
fish was close at hand. 

The town of Dodbrooke^ (pop. 
1,312) closely adjoins Kingsbridge. 
The Church (indifferently restd. 1846, 
and again 1886) has a finely carved 
screen, and some good carving on the 
roof of the S. aisle. The old house 
of Langwell, here, has a picturesque 
archway and gable (15th cent.) ; but 
of its history nothing is known. 
Here are a shLpbuilding yard and a 
large iron foundry, whence edge tools, 
agricultural implements, etc., are ex- 
ported to the Channellsland8,in con- 
nection with the fisheries of New- 
foundland and Labrador. The white 
ale of the South Hams (see p. 174) 
is said to have been first made at 
Dodbrooke, and to have been, intro- 



duced there by a German ; the manu- 
facture was so productive at one time 
that a rector's tithe was levied on it, 
and is chargeable to this day. 

1 m. S.W. is West Alvington (pop. 
893, small inn). The Chnroh (restd. 
1867) is chiefly Perp., with an en- 
riched Easter Sepulchre in the chan- 
cel, and a fine Perp. tower ; ^ m. W., 
Bowringsleigh (W. B. Ilbert, Esq., 
J.P. ; it has been the seat of the Ilberts 
since Wm. III.*s time) has portions 
of the 13th cent., but is in its 
main parts a fine specimen of an 
early Tudor house, and contains 
some rich eeilingi, a handsome oak 
and ebony sereen of James I.'s time, 
and some good pictares. In the 
chapel is a rich 15th cent, screen. 
The house was restd. 1873. There 
is a venerable avenue of lime-trees. 
Gerston, 1\ m. S.W. of W. Alvington, 
and nearer the estuary, is an ancient 
seat of the Bastards. Its gardens ^ 

were long famous for lemons and 
oranges, produced from trees trained 
against the walls, and protected in 
winter by straw mats. Some of. the j 
fruit, " as large and fair as any from h 
Portugal,*' was presented to King \ 
Geo. III. in 1770. The Bastards * 
lived here from a very early period 
(probably from soon after the Con- 
quest) until 1773, when they removed 
to Kitley. 

[For Salcombe, see p. 173 ; and for 
Malborough Gh., its tower and lofty 
spire conspicuous far and wide, see 
p. 176.] 

Heighbonrhood of Kingsbridge. 

On the EoAt side of the estuary is 
(2 m.) Gharleton (pop. 295, small 
inn) ; its Church was rebuilt (except 
the tower) in 1850. The horizontal 
swing-bridge over the Bowcombe 
Creek (built 1864, and rebuilt 1873) 
deserves notice. The weight of the 
fulcrum rests on 12 cannon balls. 

1^ m. E. of Gharleton, at the head 
of another creek, is Frogmore, where 
are some large ilate-qnarries, which 
have been worked since the reign of 
Hen. YIII. 1| m. S. of Frogmore, and 
at the head of another creek, is Sonth 
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Pcol (pop. 346, inns). The Church, 
ded. to St. Nicholas and St. Cyriac 
(1318), i8Perp.,with a good pinnacled 
tower, roodfcreen, and parelose, and 
in the ehaaeel is an Eaater Bepnlehre, 
with a representation of the Besar- 
rection in front ; on the tomb is the 
recambent effigy of a priest in sur- 
plice and stole, from the initials in 
the canopy supposed to be Thomas 
Briant, some time rector of this 
parish. In Chivelttone Chureh (1 m. 
farther S.) the palpit is carved from 
a solid block of oak, and gilded and 
coloured ; there is also a richly carved 
screen ; the ch. itself needs restoring. 
The estuary of Eingsbridge is much 
indented by winding creeks, and can 
hardly be described as very pictu- 
resque. But it is full of interest for 
the naturalist. In the middle of its 
broadest portion, called Widegates, 
is the Bait Stone, an islet about 100 ft. 
long by 50 ft. broad. Oyster-beds 
have been laid down here ; and here 
CoL M(mta>gu found many curious 
marine animals, including Amphi- 
trite infundibundum (Montagu), and 
Cancerastactu subterraneus (Mont), 
Solen vagina, Bulla hydatis, and 
Turbo dathrua, the last probably 
one of the animals from which the 
purple dye of the ancients was pro- 
cured, are also found here. In 
winter, the whole of the estuary is 
frequented by a great variety of birds, 
including the " hooper " or wild swan. 
The grand coast E. and W. of the 
estuary is described on pp. 173-176. 
There are a few churches, and 
some ancient camps, lying N.E. of 
Kingsbridge, which deserve notice. 
Woodleigh Chureh, within 1 m. of 
Loddiswell Stat., is chiefly Perp. 
(restd. 1893 ; Prynne, architect), and 
contains, like many of the churches 
in this district, an Easter Sepulchre, 
having on the wall at the back rude 
representations of the Descent from 
the Cross, the Besurrection, and the 
Visit of the Women to the Sepulchre. 
Woodleigh Woods, overhanging the 
rooky stream of the Avon, are very 
beautiful. The Church of Bast Al- 
▼ington (or Allington) (pop. 495, inn), 



m m. E. of Woodleigh), is Perp. and 
fine. It was restd. (1875) by the late 
W. Cubitt, Esq., J.P.,of Fallapit, and 
a baptistery added (1892) by his 
widow. The ch. contains a finely 
carved pulpit and screen of the 16th 
cent, and several monnments (one by 
Chantrey), and a fine brass to mem- 
bers of the Fortesctie family. 

On the way from Woodleigh (pop. 
198, no inn) to E. Allington is passed 
Fallapit, a seat of the Fortescues 
since 1450, when Sir Henry Fortescue 
married the heiress of a family who 
bore the name of Fallapit (see p. 174). 
The existing house was built about 
1810 and enlarged in 1849. Fallapit 
was sold to the late W. Cubitt, Esq., 
whose widow is its present owner. 
2 m. N. of E. Allington is Stan- 
borough Camp (see p. 93), lying near 
the road from Totnes to Kingsbridge. 

The land in the neighbourhood of 
Eingsbridge is based on the red and 
variegated grauwacke slates of De la 
Beche, and is very productive. 



The high road from Eingsbridge to 
Plymouth takes us direct to 

2 m. Chnrchstow (pop. 312, inn), 
which stands high and commands an 
extensive prospect over a broad tract 
of country patched with fields, but 
bare of timber. (Below, rt., is Combe 
Boyal (Mrs. Borlase), a large house 
of Tudor character, famous for its 
gardens andgrounds. Bhododendrons 
grow here to a very great size ; and 
oranges, lemons, and citrons flourish 
and ripen well in the dpen air.) The 
Church, the mother ch. of Kingsbridge, 
chiefly Perp., was restd. in 1849. It 
belonged originally to Buckfast Abbey, 
and dates from the 13th cent. The 
distant spire of Malborongh Church is 
conspicuous in the direction of the 
Bolt, and, adjoining Kingsbridge, the 
ch. tower of West Alvington, with 
its 4 lofty pinnacles. [At Leigh, 
1 m. N.E., is a very interesting 
cell which formerly belonged to 
Buckfast Abbey. It contains por- 
tions of the 15th and 16th cents., 
the fine entrance arch belonging t'^ 
the earlier time. Bastard Ba' 
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(Melittis melissophyllum) may be 
found in the hedges about Leigh.] 
Crossing the Avon, we reach 

4 m. Ay«ton GifEeurd (pop. 796, 
iima), a village prettily situated on 
the river. Aveton was a very early 
possession of the Qiffard family, 
one of whom, in 1333, was Abbot of 
fiuckfast. The Choreh (restd. 1869) 
is interesting ; it is mainly E. Eng., 
of very good character, with a central 
Norm, tower flanked by a curious 
stair-turret. The windows are later 
insertions. The chancel Bcreens 
were restd. in 1886. Walter de 
Stapledon was rector of this parish. 
Beyond the village the country be- 
comes more picturesque as we ap- 
proach Dartmoor, which forms the 
background to the different views on 
the road, and orchards are numerous 
and flourishing, pt is worth taking 
a cruise down the river, which resem- 
bles the Dart on a small scale.] 

T^m.MODBUBT.^ This is an an- 
tiquated town (pop. 1,406), built in 4 
streets, which, descending hiUs from 
the cardinal points, meet at the bottom 
of a valley. Many of the houses are 
blue and ghastly from their fronts of 
slate, and, on the E., are perched on 
so steep an acclivity that they look 
as if they would tumble below and 
overwhelm the White Hart. Here 
the family of Champemowne lived 
in great splendour from the reign 
of Edw. I. to the beginning of the 
18th cent., and founded a priory (of 
which no trace remains) as a cell to 
the Norm. Abbey of St. Pierre sur 
Divest Modbury Court (some re- 
mains of which are still standing) 
was their mansion, and stood on the 
kill W. of the town, at the end of 
the present street. A license to 
crenellate his manor-house here was 
granted to Rich, de Chanvpemowney 
8th Edw. III. The Church is mainly 
Perp., and remarkable for a true 

* De Gampo Ernulpbi=: Champ Emon ; 
the site of their Norman property is marked 
on Mr. Stapleton's map ('* Rotuli Scaccarii 
NormanniaB," vol. L> They did not settle in 
England until long after the Conquest. The 
'% still known in Normandy. 



ipire ; that is, a spire tapering from 
the ground. It is 134 ft. in height, 
and was rebuilt about the year 1621. 
The interior of the ch. has been 
restd. Observe the granite pillars 
in the interior, and on the N. wall, 
on the ofdsidet a curiously sculp- 
tured doorway. There are some 
monuments with effigies of the 
Champemoumes, and one (1406) to 
Sir J, Prideauxt and recently restd. 
by his representative, Mr. Prideaux 
Brune, is remarkable for a quatrefoil 
window under a canopied recess, which 
has been flUed with heraldic glass. 
In the S. aisle is a window in memory 
of the late Archd, Fronde (father of 
the historian), bom at Wakeham 
House in the parish of Aveton Gif- 
fard. InFeh.lMd, Sir Ralph HqpUm 
and Sir Nicholas Slanmng, having 
entrenched themselves near this town 
with 2,000 men, w«re defeated by the 
Devon club-men. 

[The interesting Ghorchei of Bing- 
more and Bigbnry (see p. 239) are 
about 4 m. S. of Modbury by road.] 

[From Modbury, Plymouth may be 
reached by coach (12 m.), or Plym- 
stock (9 m.) or Ivy Bridge (5 m.) by 
omnibus. (See Index and Directory,)] 

But the pedestrian with time at his 
command is advised to make the 
journey to Plymouth by the following 
coast route (about 20 m. from Mod- 
bury to Tumohapel, exclusive of the 
round to Bingmore and Bigbory Ghs.) , 
having first obtained ^p^rmission * to 
use the Membland Dnve (see p. 240). 
(For the road to Bevelstoke, B&^post.) 

Following the Plymouth road to 
(2 m.) Sequers Bridge, over the Erme, 
he will see just beyond, on the 1., a 
private road to Flete Hoase. He 
should follow this through Flete 
Park to 

5^ m. Mothecombe (see p. 98), 
where there is a coastguard stat. If 
there should be a chance of meeting 
the rising tide, turn to the rt. beyond 
Flete House and proceed byHolbeton 
(see p. 98), to Mothecombe. 

[At the head of the Erme estuary, 

^ For an order, apply to Messrs. Adams d; 
Sons, 7 Boringdon Y illas, Plympton St. Maiy, 
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fields and a brook, which joins the 
sea near Kingmore Coastguard Stat., 
to Bigbnry (pop. 365, inns). The 
distance by road is nearly double. 
The ehnrch (restd. 1872 ; Sedding, ar- 
chitect) is partly Dec, and contains a 
fine brasi for a lady of the Bighury 
family, circ. 1440. There is also a 
brass for Boht, Burton (effigy gone) 
and wife, Elizaheth de Bighury, 
whose first husband was Thomas 
Arundelh 1460. The Bighury family 
lived here from the Conquest to the 
reign of Edw. III. The ch. is a sea- 
mark. 

It was in Bigbnry Bay that the 
West Indiaman, the ChanteUmpey 
was wrecked in 1772, and all on 
board perished, except one man. 
There is a tradition that a lady 
passenger also reached the shore 
alive, but was murdered for the sake 
of her jewels, which she had put on, 
and buried in the sand, where her 
body was scratched up by a dog, and 
finally interred in a neighbouring 
churchyard.— /. I/Z. W. Pctge, Ed- 
mund Burke is said to have come 
down, thinking that some relatives 
might have been on board, and to 
have stayed at Bowringsleigh.l 

Resuming our way from Mothe- 
combe along the solitary cliffs to- 
wards the western horn of Bigbury 
Bay, among rocks of the grauwacke 
formation, beautifully coloured, hung 
with ivy and samphire, and every- 
where broken into the most wild and 
romantic recesses, in which clusters 
of fragments are buffeted by the sea, 
we reach, near the end of the bay, 
where the shore makes a decided turn 
to the S., 

9 m. The ruins of Bevelttoke 
Cbnrch. This lonely old building, 
covered with ivy, rough with lichens, 
and weathered by storms, is perched 
on the verge of a low craggy cliff, up 
which [comes the salt foam to the 
churchyard. The nave is unroofed, 
but the rest of the building is roofed, 
and has been carefully protected from 
further ruin (1872). The solitary hills 
and waves encompass the building 
and mouldering tombstones — 



on the 1. bank, on a farm called 
Oldaport, are the remains of a large 
walled camp or fortification, enclos- 
ing nearly 30 acres. They consist of 
the foundations of 2 round towers, 
and of walls 5 ft. thick, with 2 en- 
trances 9 ft. wide. The farmhouse 
was, at an early period, the residence 
of the family of De la Port (named, 
of course, from the "port," or en- 
closure),* and afterwards of the So- 
masters and Heles. Near one of the 
entrances is a well of pure water, in 
which a spearhead, pronounced Bo- 
man, was found, and is now in the 
possession of the farmer. These re- 
mains will perhaps repay the atten- 
tion of the antiquary. They may 
possibly be of Boman origin. The 
" Ardua " of the geographer of Ba- 
venna has been fixed at Ermington 
by some authorities.] 

[From Mothecombe the traveller 
may cross by the ferry to visit the 
interesting ehnrehes of Bingmore and 
Bigbnry, situated between the mouths 
of the Erme and Avon. Proceeding 
from ihe ferry the traveller will 
reach 

1^ m. Kingston (pop. 449, inns). 
The church (restd. 1898; E. Seddmg 
of Plymouth, architect) has a tower 
of the 18th cent, of somewhat remark- 
able character, resembling some Irish 
towers. There is a gabled roof, and 
a bold square turret on the N. side. 
The body of the oh. is early Perp. In 
the. S. transept is the Wonwell aisle 
or cbapeL 

a m. rt. is Wonwell Court, now a 
farmhouse, but originally the seat of 
the Wonwell family, and then of the 
HvngestoTies, Ayshfords^ and Wises 
(part of the house dates from James 
I.'s time).) Taking the rt. road at the 
farther end of the village, the traveller 
■will reach 

3^ m. Bingmore (pop. 219, inn). 
The ehnrch, which dates chiefly from 
the 13th cent., is partly Norm., partly 
Dec. It was restd. 1864. 

It is only 1 m. (N.E.) across the 

^ Port^ according to KenMe^ means, strictly, 
an enclosed place for sale and purchase, a 
market. 
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with effigies, to W, Strachldgh, Esq, 
and wife (1583), and an Elizabethan 
monimLent to Christopher Chudleigh, 
The new parclose screens were the 
gift of the Beetory the Bev. W. H. 
Andrews, and the panelling of the 
pulpit, representing scenes from the 
Bible, divided by figures of saints and 
apostles, was carved by his daughters. 
[It is a pleasant walk (2f m.) to Ivy 
Bridge (see p. 96), along the rt. bank 
of the £rme, which is crossed at 
Caton Farm ; from here a lane leads 
into the road, which re-crosses the 
river at the Mills, ^ m. short of the 
Plymouth-Ivy-Bridge road.] 

14| m. Tealm Bridge. Here, some 
height above the level of the river, 
was a celebrated cavern — now de- 
stroyed by quarrying — in which have 
been found the bones and teeth of 
the elephant, rhinoceros, horse, ox, 
sheep, hyaena, dog, wolf, fox, bear, 
hare, water-rat, and even of a whale. 
These fossil remains were embedded 
in a layer of loam, forming the upper 
bed of a series of sedimentary de- 
posits of from 18 to upwards of 30 ft. 
in thickness. The limestone roof of 
this cave was highly polished, as if 
by the passing to and fro of animals 
which inhabited the cave. Farther 
down the river, at Kitley, is another 
cavern of larger dimensions, but 
containing no bones ; while the floor 
is little raised above the level of high 
water. It is therefore supposed that 
the Xitley Gavem remained below 
the surface of the river when that of 
Yealm Bridge was raised high and 
dry by an elevatory movement of the 
land, and so became fitted for the 
reception of hyaenas. 

15^ m. Tealmpton (pop. 879, inn). 
The Church is well worth a visit. 
It was entirely rebuilt (Butterfield, 
architect), except the tower, at a cost 
of several thousand pounds, by the 
late Mr. Bastard (I860], to whom 
there is a memorial window, erected 
by his tenants and friends. The walls 
of ^e oh. are inlaid with various 
marbles, and in the pillars black. axid 
grey nuurble alternate. The chancel 



•creen is of carved marble, the com- 
munion-table is a slab of the same 
stone quarried in the neighbourhood. 
In the N. aisle is the interesting 
brass of Sir John Crocker of Lyne- 
ham, "Cipporarius " (cupbearer) "ac 
signifer " to Edw. IV., d. 1608. Sir 
John distinguished himself in sup- 
pressing Perkin Warbeck*s rebellion 
in 1497. In the N. transept are 3 
curious brasses to members of the 
CoplesUme family, and in the S. 
transept a modern one to Mr. Bas- 
tard, who d. 1838. Opposite the W. 
door, in the oh. -yard, stands a 
very ancient (Brito-Boman ?) in- 
scribed slab, with the word tobevs. 
On the S. side are traces of a build- 
ing called the Palace, and said by 
tradition to have been a " residence 
of the Saxon kings.'* It was pos- 
sibly an old residence attached to the 
so-called '* Golden Prebend'' of Salis- 
bury, to which this vicarage belonged. 
Near the town are limestone quarries 
and marble and granite works. 

[16 m. A road 1., skirting Xitley 
and crossing the Tealm, which divides 
the 2 properties, leads to {\ m.) Pus- 
linch (John Yonge, Esq., J.P.), where 
there is a fine portrait of Dr. Mtidge, 
painted by Northcote in his happiest 
style. 

1^ m. S.E. of Puslinch is Gnaton 
Hall (Michael Williams, Esq., J.P.) ; 
attached to it is St. Mary's chapel, 
built (1886) by the owner ; the public 
are admitted to the Sunday service.] 
The road now reaches ]&tley Park 
(Baldwin J. P. Bastard, Esq., J.P.), 
the seat of the Pollexfens from 
the reign of Elizabeth to 1710, when 
the last male representative died. 
The heiress of PoUexfen married 
Bastard of Gerston (see p. 236), and 
the Bastards, who had been seated 
in Devon since the Conquest, then 
removed their "chief place'* to 
Kitley. There are some fine trees 
(laurels especially) in the beautiful 
domun of Kitley, which extends in 
a peninsula between 2 branches 
of the Yealm estuary. Crossing 
Bilverbridge Water, a tributary of 
the Yealm, the road reaches 
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17^ m. The village of Brixton 
Pritricheston) (pop. 622, inn). Near 
the oh. (restd. 1887) is a grove of 
elms, planted in 1677 by a Fortescue 
of Spriddlestone, to raise a fund for 
the poor when they should be fit for 
felling. Some have accordingly been 
cut down from time to time. There 
is an inscribed stone, with a record 
of the planting, and the words : 

** Hay Mithridates' spirit stiU affright 
Sach as our living galleries despight : 
Gleomenes and Agamemnon's fate 
Seize such as think not sacred what is sate, 
And en'mies deemed to poor, to church 
and state.** 

19 m. Elbnrton. [Here a road 
branches 1. to Plymstook.-^] 
21 m. Laira Bridge (inn). 

221 m. PLYMOUTH.^ (See p. 103.) 



KOUTE 17. 

BXBTKB TO BABNBTAPU! AND ILPBA- 
COMBE (l. and 8. W. RLT.) 

KaiL Places. 

Bxeter 
Coplegtone 
Xggeifbrd 
[road to Chahnleigh 
Sm.] 

26^ m. S. MoltonBd. 
82^ m. Umberleigh 

[road to Atherington 
l^m.,Torrington 8m.] 
89 m. Barnstaple Jnnct. 
89^ m. Barnstaple Town 
44 m. Wrafton 
60| m. . lIortlLoe Stat. 

[road to Woolacombe 
8 m., road to Morthoe 
8 m., walk to BoU 
Point 8| m., Ilfra- 
oombe 7^ m.] 
68f m. nfraoombe 
The journey to Barnstaple occupies 
1 hr. 10 min. to 1^ hr. (see pp. 207- 
211 for the rte. to Yeoford Junct.) 
Here the line strikes N.W. to 

13f m. Goplestone Stat. In the 
village is Goplestone Cross, a monu- 
ment of great interest for the anti- 
quary. It is of granite, and is 
now raised on a sloping base of 



18f 
21f 



modem masonry, 4 ft. or 5 ft. high. 
The cross itself is 10 ft. 6 in. high, 
and about 1 ft. 6 in. thick. It is a 
squared block of stone, the E. and 
W. sides rather longer than the N. 
and S. The whole is much weather- 
beaten, and tinted with yellow lichen. 
All the sides have been covered with 
ornament, now difficult to decipher. 
On the N. side there is a panel of 
crossed or plaited lines ; and above 
it an interlacing pattern, resembling 
those found in A.-S. illuminations. 
There are 2 crosses (St. Andrew — each 
arm formed by 3 raised ribs) on the S. 
side ; and toward the top of the cross, 
on the same side, is a small square- 
headed recess, rudely formed— per- 
haps for a crucifix. The cross 
stands at the meeting-point of 3 
parishes— Crediton, Colebrook, and 
Down St. Mary. It is mentioned in 
a Sax. charter of a.b. 974, and may 
have been a " bound stone ** erected 
by one of the Devon bishops — per- 
haps the famous Lyflng — on the 
limit of his Crediton manor. There 
is no Cornish cross which precisely 
resembles it, and no other of similar: 
character in Devon. It may have 
been the CopU-stone (chief stone? 
coppi A.-S. = a head) which gives 
name to the place, and to the very 
ancient Devonian family of CopU- 
stoney which dates back to the time 
of King Eadgar. 

The " great Coplestones," as they 
were called, lived here in great 
state. (According to WestcoUt the 
title of " esquire of the White Spur '* 
was given by the king, with the 
" grant of a silver collar or chain of 
SSS, and silver spurs; whence in 
these parts they are called whch 
spurs; and so distinguished from 
knights, which were gilt spurs." 
The honour, whatever it was, was 
hereditary.)— The old house of the 
Coplestones (now modernised) stood 
among rich meadows below the 
village, W 

15| m. Morchard Bead Stat. The 
villageofMorchard Bishop (pop.1,102, 
inn) is seen on the hilt Yt., 2^ m 
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distant. It stands high, and in an 
Episcopal Register (1258) is called 
Morcestre Episcopi. There may have 
been an entrenchment on the top of 
the hill. The Chnreh (restd. 1889) is 
Perp., with a good tower. It contains 
a monument with 2 recumbent figures , 
much mutilated, of the 15th cent., 
possibly for John EysUmot Eyston ^or 
Easton) in this parish, and his wife 
Margaret, one of the Arundells, who 
at that time had much property here. 
[1 m. 1. of the stat. is Down St. 
Mary (pop. 342, inn), where the 
Chnroh has some . Norm, portions, 
among which is a sculptured tympa- 
nnm over the S. door, representing 
Daniel in the lions' den, and found 
in the wall, which had been built 
over it. The ch. was restd. (1879), 
almost entirely at the cost of the 
Rev. W. T. Arundel-Radford and his 
family, when it was re-roofed, and 
the N. isle rebuilt; the restoration 
of the old oak sereen was the handi- 
work of W. H. Bushell, one of the 
villagers.] 

17} m. Lapford Stat. (pop. of vil- 
lage 491, inn), from which Den- 
ridge and Pidley, once the seats of 
the Radford and St. Leger families, 
but now farmhouses, are respectively 
3 and 4 m. N.E. Bury, in this parish, 
for many generations the property of 
the family of that name, now belongs 
to Mr. Roger Densham ; a Roman 
Catholic chapel of the 15th cent, has 
been incorporated into the farm 
buildings. KeUand Barton is the pro- 
perty of W. H. Kelland, Esq., whose 
ancestors have been settled in the 
parish for many generations. Lap- 
ford Church (restd. 1888) has a finely 
carved screen of the 16th cent, with- 
out paint, and a very graceful Petp. 
tower, restd. 1882. 

[Coldridge, 3 m. W. (pop. 396, 
small inn), has a Perp. Church, 
With a beautiful screen of the same 
date, the doors of which are per- 
fect. This is one of the best and 
^ost characteristic examples of the 
odicreenB bo common in . this 



county. There is a figure of Edw. 
V. in stained glass. In the N. wall 
is a 4-centred arch, with a shallow 
recess containing a figure in armour, 
and by him a shield inscribed Joh~s 
EvaIs, which John Evans seems to 
have been a special benefactor, if not 
rebuilder of the ch. In the S. chan- 
try part of the parelose screen re- 
mains, and some curious Prie Dieus, 
with bold carving. One is inscribed : 
** Orate p. Johii Evans parcardus de 
Golrug factor istius opis, ano regni 
regis Henrici octavi tercio." This 
chantry is of earlier date than the 
Northern ; which latter is probably 
(throughout) the work of John Evans, 
as is the E. window of the chancel. 
The park at Coldridge, of which he 
appears to have been the keeper, is 
referred to by Risdon as having ex- 
isted not long before his time.] 

IJ^m. beyond Lapford stat. the rly 
joins the river Taw (running 1.), 
which it follows to its destination. At 
the point where the rly. meets it, 
the river makes a sharp bend N.W. 

21J m. Eggesford Stat. The vil- 
lage (pop. 159, inn), 1 m. S., belongs 
chiefly to the Earl of Portsmouth, 
whose seat, Eggeiford House, built 
early in the present cent., is seen 
in the beautiful park, 1. of the 
line. It replaced a house built by 
Lord Chichester^ temp. James I., 
which was held by the Royalists 
in the Oivil War, but captured 
by the Parliamentarians in 1649. 
In the little Chnroh (restd. 1867) is a 
splendid monument erected (1650) 
by this Lord Chichester to the me- 
mory of his 2 wives, and with a 
lifesize effigy of himself in armour ; 
the statues of this superb monument 
are of alabaster, set off with gilding. 
In the chancel are other efi^es of 
the Chichester family, and a monu- 
ment to Wm. FelloweSj a member of 
the Portsmouth family. In the ch.- 
yard is part of an old granite 
cross. 

[4} m. 1. is Winkleigh (pop. 
1,066, inn and temper, hotel), on 
high ground, overlooking the val- 
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ley of the Taw. The manor was 
one of those which, after the Con- 
quest, were assigned to Queen Matilda, 
and the Domesday Survey mentions 
a park here — the only one recorded 
as then existing in Devon. Wink- 
Ifigh was the chief seat of the 
Honour of Gloucester in this county, 
and, says TTes^to," might sometime 
vaunt of two castles, whose ruins 
yet show, but overgrown with tall 
trees ; of which there is yet, by tra- 
dition, many a pretty tale remem- 
bered of dragons and fairies," which, 
unhappily, he does not give us. The 
" castles " were no doubt castellated 
manor houses at Winkleigh Keymes, 
which belonged to a family of 
that name, and at Up Holoombe, 
which Bichard English had a licence 
to crenellate in 1361. The chnrch 
(restd. 1873 at a cost of 7,000Z.) is 
Perp., with a lofty tower. The 
"court house,*' adjoining, was the 
" curia *' attached to the lands of the 
Oloacester Honour.] 

[2 m. from Eggesford stat. N. is 
Chulmleigh'^ (pop. 1,318), standing 
high, about 2 m. from the junction 
of the Little Dart with the Taw, and 
on the Bomflkn road from Exeter into 
(Cornwall by Stratton. In its fii^e 
Perp. Gharch the chief things to be 
noticed are : a good roodscreen and 
a very fine Perp. tower (restd. 1881), 
one of the best in the district, and 
the curious early sculpture over the 
S. door representing Christ crowned, 
and in the attitude of crucifixion, but 
not crucified, amongst interlacing 
vine twigs and branches. It was 
discovered in the N. wall, which had 
been built over it. The ch. was col- 
legiate, with prebends; with whom 
tradition connects a story told in 
different forms in many parts of 
Europe. A certain Countess of Devon 
(the manor, as part of the barony of 
Okehampton, belonged to the Gov/rte- 
nays) met, on his way to the river, a 
"poor labouring man" carrying a 
basket. She insisted on seeing the 
contents; and found 7 infants, of 
which " very fruitful birth " the poor 



man's wife had just been lightened, 
to the dismay of her husband, who 
thought the simplest way of disposing 
of them was to treat them as kittens 
and drown them. The Countess 
stayed his intention ; took possession 
of the basketful, and reared the 7 
children, providing for each of them 
as he grew up a " prebend " in Chulm- 
leigh Church. 

In the neighbourhood of Chulm- 
leigh are some ancient houses : 

(a) If m. S.W. Eashleigh, an old 
residence of the Clotworthysy then of 
the RasMeighSy and now belonging 
to John Tremayne, Esq. The house, 
still known as Bashleigh Barton, has 
some rich plaster ceilings, notably in a 
bedroom at the top of an old oak stair- 
case, and some good carved panels. 

(6) If m. N.W. Colleton Barton 
(Mrs. Osborne), built 1612, and rich 
in antique carving. 

(c) 5^ m. E., near the farmhouse of 
Affeton Barton, stood Affeton Castle, 
the seat in the 13th and 14th cents, of 
the Affeton family ; the building was 
restd. by its present owner (Sir Geo. 
Stucley, Bart.) ; the ancient gate- 
tower with spiral staircase remains. 
(In the neighbouring Gharch (chancel 
restd. 1881) of West Worlington 
(pop. 195, small inn) is a sump- 
tuous monument to Svr Thomas 
Stucley (d. 1663), whose brother and 
successor in the Affeton family was 
CromwelVs chaplain. To this family 
belonged, temp. Elizabeth, the hero 
called " the lusty Stucley," who, says 
Westcote, ** projected to people Flo- 
rida, and there, in those remote 
countries, to play Bex." He after- 
wards became the Pope's pensioner, 
and was sent by him to Ireland to 
assist the papal cause ; but, putting 
in to Lisbon on his way, was per- 
suaded by King Sebastian to join his 
expedition to Barbary, where he fell 
in the battle of Alcazar.) 

(The little Church of Creaeombe (re- 
built 1867), about 6* m. N.E. of W. 
Worlington, in a wild and uninterest- 
ing district (the village has 67inhab., 
no inn), contains a triangular-headed 
8, 4q9f, undoubtedly Sftxon, and plain 
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circular font, probably of the samo 
date).] 

25| m. South Molton Boad Stat, 
(inn). [2 m. 1. is Barrington (pop. 
678, inn). The Church (restd. 1869) 
has an open oak roof supported by 
piers formed of solid blocks of granite, 
and a finely carved but indifferently 
coloured oak screen. For South 
Molton (8 m. N. and with a stat. on 
the G.W. Bly.'s line to Barnstaple) 
see p. 287.] Just beyond S. Molton 
Rd. Stat, the Taw is joined by 
the Mole, a stream famous for its 
iirout. 

28^ m. Portmouth Arms Stat., 
where the inn is on the banks of the 
Taw (which here bends sharply to 
the S.W.), and the high road to Barn- 
staple. 

32^ m. Umberleigh Stat., on the 
road from S. Molton to Torrington. 
There is some picturesque scenery 
about Umberleigh Bridge (small inn) , 
which here crosses the Taw. 

[Bt. 2^ m. is Chittlehampton (pop. 
1,076, smaU inn). The Perp. Church 
(restd. 1871) has a magnificent tower, 
*'the nearest approximation to the 
highly ornamental structures of So- 
mersetshire in this county. There is 
nothing in its detail which is not of 
the most pure and faultless descrip- 
tion ; and the admirable grouping of 
the pinnacles, with its general ar- 
rangement and proportion, leave it 
without a rival in Devon." It is 
'* Beauty,'' whilst Bishop's Nympton 
and S. Molton are "Length" and 
" Strength " (see p. 287) ; all 3 are 
ascribed to the same architect. This 
tower is later than the rest of the ch. 
and dates probably from the reign of 
Hen. VII. The itone pulpit, with 
figures and canopies of excellent de- 
sign, is of the same date as the tower. 
The panelled roof of the N. chancel 
aisle should be noticed. The ch. 
is dedicated to 8U Hieritha (called 
SL Wutk), said to have been born at 
Stowford, an adjoining hamlet, and 
who, BayBLeland('*liia,")y "suffered 



the next year after Thomas Becket." 
Nothing is really known of her, and 
even the spelling of her name is a 
matter of doubt. The ch. contains 
monumentt to the Gifford and Bolle 
families, and braises for John Cob- 
leigh and 2 wives, 1446-80.] 

[From Umberleigh station a road 1. 
leaiis to 8 m. Torrington (see p. 260). 
At 1^ m. on this road is 

Atnerington (pop. 475, small inn), 
where the Church, originally E. £ng., 
was greatly altered and added to 
in the Perp. period; it was restd. 
and partly rebuilt 1884 (J, L, Bear- 
sorij R,A,, architect), at the expense of 
Mrs. Basset of Watermouth. The 
tower with itair-turret deserves no- 
tice; but the great feature is the 
magnificent Boodscreen, the finest in 
the county, and retaining over the 
N. aisle the Bood-Ioft Gallery with 
the carved back, which fails every- 
where else. It is of oak unpainted, 
rising nearly to the roof ; and dis- 
plays a wonderful variety of details, 
some of which (especially the orna- 
ments in the groining) indicate the 
late period of the work. Above the 
canopies, the work in which is the 
most delicate of the whole fabric, are 
pedestals of 5 figures. There is 
another screen, but less elaborate, 
dividing the chancel from the nave. 
The E. window of the chancel con- 
tains some fine stained glasi (frag- 
ments). In the chancel are a tomb 
with brass effigies of Sir John Basset 
(d. 1528) and his 2 wives, and small 
figures of their 12 children, and 2 
other effigies of a knight and lady 
(supposed to be Sir Ralph WilUngton 
(of Umberleigh) and his wife (Lady 
Eleanor Mdhmn), These effigies, as 
well as the roodscreen, were removed 
from the chapel of Umberleigh 
House, which was ded. and en- 
dowed by Joan wife of Sir Balph Wil- 
Ungton, but suppressed at the Disso- 
lution and demolished in 1800 ; part 
of a wall and window alone remain. 

The manor of Umberleigh extends 
over this and the adjoining parish of 
High Bickington. It has passed 
through numerous hands.] 
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35 m. Chapleton Stat. Soon after 
is seen, rt., Hall (C. Chichester, 
Esq., JJ*.)) fiiiely situated on a hill, 
and the rly. now passes through some 
of the prettiest scenery in the Taw 
valley, where the Gharoh of Biflhop'g 
Tawton rises on the rt., and 1. are seen 
the honse and woods of Tawstoek 
Court, seat of the Wreys, the view from 
which was said to include the most 
valuable manor, the best mansion, 
the finest oh., and the richest rectory 
in the county. (Tawstoek Court (Sir 
H. B. T. Wrey, Bart.) was built in 
1787, when the former mansion of 
the Bourchiers was burnt down. Of 
this, occupied by Fairfax in 1646, 
only a gateway (1574) remains; but 
the park abounds in oaks which have 
flourished from times longpast. There 
are fine views from the high ground 
over Barnstaple and the bay. In the 
park stands Tawstoek Choreli, which 
is very good Dec, with Perp. windows 
inserted in the nave, and a central 
towo't Aud contains some interesting 
monumentfl. The earliest is a female 
figure in oak, which may possibly 
represent Thomasine Hankfordy 
granddaughter of the Chief Justice, 
who married Sir William Bourchder^ 
Lord Fitzwarrefij and thus brought 
the Tawstoek estate to his family. Sir 
John Bourchier, Lord Fitzwarren,wsLB 
created E. of Bath 1535. There are 
monuments for Frances Fitewarren, 
d. 1586 ; for her son WiUdam E. of 
Bath, d. 1623, and his wife, d. 1605 ; 
for Henry, last Earl of Bath, d. 1634 ; 
for his widow, the Countess Bachel, 
a full-length statue in white marble. 
This lady assuaged her grief for the 
loss of her first nusband by a mar- 
riage with Lionel Cramfield, Ea/rl of 
Middlesex, In a room over the ves- 
try are fragments of old armour and 
banners.) 

[Bishop's Tawton (pop. 781, inn), 
on the opposite side of the valley, 
is said (but solely on Hoker*s 
authority — there is no ancient 
evidence) to have been the seat 
of the Devon bishopric before 
the see was fixed at Crediton. The 
manor in all probability was part of 



the original endowment. The Chureh 
(partly restd. in 1866) is Perp., with 
a very elegant spire, an unusual 
feature in North Devon, and contains 
a richly painted and gilded screen, 
dividing belfry from nave, and much 
stained glass.] 

39 m. Barnstaple Janet. Stat. 

39| m. BABKSTAPLE ^ f (pop. 
13,058), for brevity called Barum — a 
"diminutive" which seems to have 
some cousinship with " Sarum,'* but 
which has not been satisfactorily ex- 
plained—the capital of N. Devon, has 
a sunny position on a broad river and 
in a rich vale. It boasts a considerable 
antiquity, and, favourably placed as 
it is, just where the Taw ceases to be 
navigable and is joined by the Teo, 
may well have been a British settle- 
ment. Athelstan is said to have 
chartered it, and to have repaired the 
town walls, the last vestiges of which 
were removed in 1842, and after the 
Conquest it was dignified with a castle 
and a priory, by Judhael of Totnes, 
ded. to St. Mary Magdalene. No 
remains of these buildings are now 
to be seen ; but in the grounds of 
Castle Honse, which is believed to 
stand on the site of the former, is the 
" Mound," which is said to be the site 
of the Keep. The town was certainly 
incorporated by Hen. I., and has 
sent members to Parliament since 
the reign of Edw. L, at which 
time the barony of Barnstaple was 
returned as having 28 knights* fees 
attached to it. The borough, which 
is mentioned in Domesday, was 
disfranchised under the Bedistri- 
bution Act of 1885. The castle, 
in 1850, was the *' principal man- 
sion and inhabitance" of James 
Lord AudXey, famous for his share in 
the battle of Poitiers, where the Black 
Prince bestowed on him a pension 
of 500 marks, which he gave at once 
to his 4 esquires, saying that he 
had received this honour by their 
means. The castle was in ruins 
when LeUmd visited Bamsti^le: 
and PhUi^ Wyott, town clerk 
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records that, Deo. 19, 1601. part 
of the wall was blown down, "and 
did no harm, saving some ravens 
were found dead, and belike sat within- 
side the wall." Daring the Civil 
War there was mach fighting in and 
about Barnstaple, which Clarendon 
(who was for some time governor of 
the town) pronounced "the most 
miraculously fortified place that I 
know." Prince Charles was sent 
here for some time for security, and 
" when he was at Barnstaple," says 
Clarendon^ "he gave himself his 
usual licence of drinking." On Fort 
Hill, behind Ebberley Place, a site 
commanding the town and all its ap- 
proaches, are indistinct traces of a 
very considerable fort, which, from 
its strength and excellent plan, may 
fjmost justify Clarendon^s statement. 
It was septangular, with bastions and 
connecting curtains. 

The Grammar Behool is doubtless 
the oldest building in the town, having 
originally been a chapel ded. to St. 
Anne ; it has a erypt said to be pre- 
Norman. In this school were edu- 
cated Bishop Jewell, his antagonist 
Ha/rding, and Oay the Poet, who 
was born in a house still shown at 
the corner of Joy Street. Frederick 
Lee, B,A,, the landscape painter, 
who died 1879, was also a native. 

The port of Barnstaple was of im- 
portance at least as early as the reign 
of Edw. III. It sent 5 ships ** to 
join Sir F. Drake at Plymouth" 
against the Armada. The commerce 
of the place was considerable; and 
during the latter part of Elizabeth's 
reign the men of Barnstaple sent out 
many ships " on the account," taking 
one prize off the coast of Guinea 
containing 4 chests of gold " to the 
value of 16 thousand pounds, divers 
chains of gold, with civet and other 
things of great value," These "re- 
prisal" ships .were sent out under 
letters of marque. The trade of the 
port is, however, very small now, and 
consists chiefly of importing timber 
from Sweden, Norway, and the U.S. 
America, and coal trade with S. 
»b; shipbuildingifi almost extinct 



There is not much in Barnstaple to 
interest the stranger. 

The parish Chnreh, SS. Peter and 
Paul, is not remarkable. Its spire 
was shattered by a thnnderstorm in 
1816, but rebuilt. The building, which 
has been restored from the designs of 
Sir O. Scott, B,A,, contains a power- 
ful organ. There are some late 
monnments, of which those to one 
Ferris, Mayor of Barnstaple 1649, 
and Martin Blake, Vicar, d. 1673, 
are the most noticeable. Blake's 
trials are duly recorded in Walker's 
"Sufferings of the Clergy." The 
W. Window was erected by the 
parishioners to conunemorate the 
Prince of Wales' recovery in 1871. 

Two churches — that of the Holy 
Trinity (Macintosh, architect) and 
that of St. Mary Ma^alene {Ferrey, 
architect) — ^have been built since 1845. 

In the modem Guildhall (built 
1826) are 80 portraits (hy Hudson, 
the master of Beynolds) of members 
of the Corporation, g^ven to the 
town in 1780 by its representa- 
tives in Parliament — Chichester and 
Fortescue. 

The Bridge, supposed to have been 
built in the 13th cent., was widened 
in 1834, and consists of 16 small 
arches, 8 less than the bridge at 
Bideford. It was repaired in Hen. 
VIIL's reign, and we are told that 
" a gentle dirge and masse solemnly 
songe" was offered as a reward to 
those who would give moneys to 
the structure spanning the "great 
hugy, mighty, perylous and dreadful 
water." * The viewfrom it is very 
pleasant ; the river Taw and its vale 
having a fine background on the E., 
called Coddon Hill. In the square 
near the bridge rises the Cloek Tower, 
erected as a memorial to the Prince 
Consort. 

Queen Anne's Walk, on the town 
quay, below the bridge, is a colonnade 
intended originally for an Exchange. 
It was rebuilt by the corporation in 
1798, and was named from a statue 

> Prince's Worthiet i^fDmrn, 
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of Queen Anne, presented by BoUe 
of Stevenstone, in 1708. 

The Horth Walk, a little lower on 

the same side, is a promenade by the 

side of the river, and planted with 

trees and shrabberios after the 

fashion of the French. 

I Barnstaple is distinguished as the 

birthplace of Lord Chancellor Fortes- 

Guey 1422. It is noted in the county 

I for a large fair, called pre-eminently 

I ihe Barnstaple Fair, which begins 

, on Sept 19, and is attended by 

some ancient customs. On the mom- 

i ing of its proclamation the mayor 

I and corporation meet their friends in 

the 1 council-chamber, and partake of 

spiced toast and ale ; and during its 

continuance a glove decked with 

dahlias is protruded on a pole from 

a window. Upon the second day a 

stag is hunted on Exmoor, and the 

incidents of the sport are sometimes 

as amusing as those of the far-famed 

field-days at Epping. 

The town has good shops in its 
principal streets and a manufacture 
of lace, and several tanneries and 
potteries are at work in the neigh- 
bourhood. The clay is found in the 
adjoining parish of Fremington. 
Cla/rendon informs us that in the 
Bebellion, when Sir Bichard Oren- 
ville was stationed at Okehampton, 
he formed the strange design of cut- 
ting a deep trench from Barnstaple 
to the English Channel, a distance 
of about 40 m., by which, he said, he 
would defend all Cornwall, and so 
much of Devon, against the world. 
Lady Fanshawe, in her curious 
Memoirs, speaks of Barnstaple as 
" one of the finest towns in England." 
"They have,'' she says, "near this 
town, a fruit called a massard, like a 
cherry, but different in taste, which 
makes the best pies with their sort of 
cream I ever eat.' ' The visitor should 
dedde this question of taste for him- 
self ; but let him on no account omit 
" their sort of cream." 

Gk>od views of the town are to be 
obtained from Goddon Hill (3 m. dis- 
tant), rising 623ft. just above Bishop's 
TawtoD. It commands the course 



of the Taw, the woods of Taw- 
stock on its rt. bank, and beyond 
Barnstaple the sea to Lundy. It is 
a pleasant walk (2 m.) from the 
Bridge to Tawstock (see p. 247). 

Other seats in the neighbourhood, 
but N. of the town, are TTpcott (Sir 
William R. Williams, Bart.), Pilton 
House (C. H. Basset, Esq., J.P.), 
Sawleigh House (A.F. Seldon,£sq.), 
and, 1. of the Lynton road, Toulston 
Park (Col. Sir Arthur Chichester, 
Bart.) Acland (Oakland) Barton in 
the par. of Landkey, 2^ m. E. of 
Barnstaple, is the "cradle" of a 
family than which none is or has 
been more honoured in Devon. The 
house, on a small scale, is of the 
15th cent. The hall is perfect, but 
has been divided by a floor. From 
the hill above is a grand view of the 
estuary of the Taw, the Channel, and 
Lundy. Separated from Barnstaple 
by the river Yeo is Pilton (pop. 2,172, 
inns). In its Church (an ancient 
priory) a stand for the hourglass, in 
the shape of a man's arm, is still 
affixed to the stone pulpit. It now 
possesses the finest and largest peal 
of beUs (8), except Exeter, in the W. 
of England ; one of which bears this 
inscription : 

*' Becast by John Taylor and Son, 
Who the best prize for church bells won 
At the Great Ex-hi-bi-ti-on 
In London, 1—8—6 and 1." 

Over the porch is this inscription 
" The tower of this parish being by 
force of arms pulled down in the 
late unhappy civil wars, a.d. 1646, 
was rebuilt 1696." In the chancel, 
the ancient burial-place of the 
Chichester family, are life-size effi- 
gies of Sir Bobert Chichester and 
members of his family (1627). The 
earliest inscription, recording the 
death of Bichard Chichester ^ is 1498. 
At Marwood (pop. 787, inns), 4 m. 
N. of Barnstaple, there is a fine Perp. 
Church with much excellent carved 
work. The tower is handsome, and 
there is a good E.Eng. piscina. The 
ch.-yardwas enlarged (1878) by taking 
in an adjoining bowUng-green. 
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BARNSTAPLE TO ILFRACOMBE. 

The rly. from Barnstaple Janet, to 
Ilfracombe (time 40 to 50 min.) crosses 
the Taw on a curved bridge, and for 
2 m. runs along the banks of this 
river, which it leaves at Heanton 
Punchardon, and, taking a N. course 
inland, reaches 

44 m. Wrafton Stat. The tower 
of Heanton Punchardon Gh. is on 
an eminence rt. In less than a 
mile is Braanton^ Stat.f The town 
(pop. 2,171), which is situated in a 
country remarkable for its fertility, 
derives its name from St Branocky 
" the King's son of Calabria," who 
is said to have arrived in England 
from Italy in the year 300. On 
the summit of the neighbouring hill 
are the remains of his chapel, which, 
the inhabitants aver, is as firm as 
a rock, and has resisted the efforts 
of all who have attempted to remove 
it. The Chureh will repay a visit. 
The width of the roof (restd. 1850) 
is imposing, covering the nave, which 
is without aisles, and the carving 
is in good preservation ; that of the 
bench-ends in the nave is among 
the finest in Devon. The emblems 
of the Crucifixion, Apostles, etc., 
are worked on the seats and the 
panels of the roof; and on one of 
the latter a sow with a litter of pigs. 
These are in allusion to a legend that 
SL Branock was directed in a dream 
to build a ch. wherever he should 
first meet a sow and her family. This 
interesting party he is said to have 
encountered on this very spot, and 
here, accordingly, he founded the ch. 
The ch. has an E. Eng. chancel, with 
a Perp. tower in the place of the S. 
transept. The font is Norm. There 
are S., W., and N. porches. Notice a 
curious palimpsest brass to Lady E. 
Bowcer (Bourchier), 1548. The ori- 
ginal form of this very curious ch. is 
^em for the archaeologist. ** I 



forbear," says Leland (Itin.), "to 
speak of SL Branock*s cow, his staff, 
his oak, his well, and his servant 
Abel, all of which are lively repre- 
sented in a glass window of that ch." 
This has long perished, and the full 
legend of St. Branock seems to have 
disappeared just as completely. It is 
uncertain whether he was (in spite of 
the Calabrian story, he must have 
been one of the two) a saint of " West 
Wales " or of Wales proper ; a Cor- 
nishman or a Welshman. 

[On the coast 1^ m. from the village 
is the district of blown sand called 
the Braunton Bnrrows, where there 
is a lighthonae for directing vessels 
to the entrance of the Taw and 
Torridge, and lifeboat stat. Many 
curious plants find a congenial soU 
among these sandhills, particularly 
the round-headed cluh-ruahy one of 
the rarest in Britain (Oosse). Oosse 
also mentions the small buglos, the 
rare musky stork^s-Hlh the viper's 
bugloSf the prickly saltwort, the 
fuller's teaaely 2 species of spurge. 
Euphorbia peplus, and the mote un- 
common Euphorbia Portlandica. 
There is a good example of a raised 
beach between the burrows and 
Baggy Point, the S. hornof Morte 
Bay, where the great sea stock (mat- 
thiola sin/uata) is to be found upon 
the cliffs. Between Saanton Down 
and the barrows there is, beneath the 
raised beach, a large granite bonlder, 
which has been disclosed by the 
natural destruction and removal of 
portions of the lower beds of the 
beach, and now occupies a small 
oavem at the base. The weight is 
probably more than 10 tons. It is 
worn smooth, but is not much rounded, 
and Pengelly suggests that its pre- 
sent form may have been prodaoed 
since its lodgment in the spot it now 
occupies. Can it have been floated 
to the ancient beach on an ice- 
berg ?»] 

A steep ascent of 4 m. brings the 
train to 

* For Mr. Pengelly^s paper on these raised 
beaches, ;see Tram» of the De9on Auoe, 
ToUii. 
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50| m. Horthoe and Lm Stat.t 
Mortiioe or Hortehoe^ (pop. 678) is 
2 m. from the stat. ; to reach it take 
the road which runs parallel with 
the line for a few yards N., and then 
turns 1. The Church (restd. in 1857 
by the then Bector) has an £. Eng. 
chancel with Trans, arch, a Perp. 
naTe, and in the S. transept, which 
has a carious angle window, the 
tomb of WiUiam de Traceyt vicar of 
this parish (1322), who here founded 
a charity to SS. Catherine and Maty 
Magdalene. His monument is here 
an incised slab, with rudely traced 
effigy, fully vested, and holding a 
chalice. It was assigned by Camden 
(but without reason) to the murderer 
of Becket; and the female figures 
(SS. Catherine and Mary Magdalene), 
who also appear on it, were locally 
said to be his " wife and daughter." 
The tomb is certainly not Jm ; but 
there is reason to believe that he lived 
in this neighbourhood for some time 
after the murder, and before he made 
his confession to Bishop Bartholo- 
mew of Exeter. His name figures 
in the local tradition of this district. 
In the *' Crookhom" cavern, W. of 
Hfracombe (see p. 253), he, say the 
boatmen, "hid himseli for a fort- 
night after the murder, and was fed 
by his daughter *' ; and to the Woola- 
combe Sands he was banished "to 
make bundles of the sand, and wisps 
of the same." He may be heard 
howling there on stormy nights. The 
Traceys who held land in this district 
were barons of Barnstaple, but, ac- 
cording to tradition, never prospered 
after the commission of this crime. 
Their descendants are supposed to 
languish under the curse of Heaven, 
and hence 

** All the Traceys 
Have the wind in their faces.'* 

The stranger should walk to the end 
of Horte Point, the N. point of Horte 
Bay, where is a cromlech, and 
whence there is a magnificent sea- 
view, with Lundy in the distance. 
OS. the point is the Morte Stone 
|the Bock of Death ?), on which no 
less than 5 vessels were lost in the 



winter of 1852. There is a whimsical 
saying, that no power on earth can 
remove it but that of a number of 
wives who have dominion over their 
husbands. It is, according to local 
saying, " the place which heaven 
made last, and the devil will take 
first." Actinia aurora abounds on 
the Morte Stone in many varieties. 
On Bull Point, lA m. N.E. of Morthoe, 
is a lighthonse (erected 1879). The 
fog signal, which is a very power- 
ful one, is sounded and worked by 
a pair of caloric engines, manu- 
factured by Brown & Co. of New 
York. The Hght is about 160 ft. 
above the sea, and is of first magni- 
tude — ^what is known as a six-wick 
triple flash light. There is also a 
low light exhibited from a window 
in the tower at a lower level, which 
throws a red line of light along the 
water clear of the Korte Stone. 

[It is a pleasant walk (about 4 m.) 
from Bull Point to Hfracombe by the 
cliff path, passing ^1^ m.) Lee Bay 
(Lee itself, with its inn, is about ^ m. 
inland), and thence by the route over 
the downs which descends to Ilfra- 

ombe Parish Church. The view 
across the Channel to the Welsh 
Coast is very fine.] 

[Woolacombe,^ 2 m. 1. of Morthoe 
Stat., is fast rising in favour as a 
seaside place ; its beautiful firm 
sands, about 2^ m. long, and extend- 

ng to where the coast juts out W. to 
end in Baggy Point, make it a per- 
fect place for children. Between 
Woolacombe and Morte Point is 
Barraoane Beach, a delightful spot 
with rocky coast, the gaps between 
the rocks filled up with a beach 
almost entirely consisting of shells, 
many beautiful and curious. Among 
the rarer species Ooese mentions the 
wentle-trapt elephant's tush,cylindri- 
cal dipper, and bearded nerite. The 
beautiful oceanic " blue snail," lan- 
thina communis, is sometimes washed 
up alive, and in large quantities. Vil- 
lula limbosa, on which the lanthina 
is said to feed during its voyage, is 
also not uncommon during the so^ 
mer months.] 
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Passing through Morthoe Toirnel, 
the line reaches 

53} m. ILr&ACOMBE^ (pop. 7,692, 
often in old books called Ilfordcombe). 
This watering-plaee is well known 
for the picturesqae forms of the sur- 
rounding hills. But its principal 
attraction is the coast, which, stamped 
with a peculiar character by the 
irregularity of its outline, presents a 
front of huge dark rocks and chasms. 
Here there are no ranges of lofty 
clifiFs descending to the sea in mural 
precipices, but a chain of unequal 
heights and depressions. At one 
spot a headland, some 500 ft. high, 
rough with furze-clad projections at 
the top, and falling abruptly to a 
bay ; then, perhaps, masses of a low 
dark rock, girding a basin of turf, as 
at Watermouth ; again, a recess and 
beach, with the mouth of a stream ; 
a headland next in order ; and so the 
dark coast runseastward, passing from 
one shape to another, until it unites 
with the massive sea front of Exmoor. 

This rocky shore has also interest 
in another respect. It is a favourite 
haunt of those wonderful and beau- 
tiful forms of life brought to our 
notice by such men as Oosse, who at 
nfracombe found his acorn-shell, 
with " its delicate grasping hand of 
feathery fingers "-—his madr^porey 
" translucent, looking like the ghost 
of a zoophyte" — his polype, with 
" its mimic bird's head "—and his 
anemone, which, out across trans- 
versely, ** feeds at both ends at the 
same time." * 

The manor of Ilfracombe has 
belonged to many noble families 
and distinguished individuals — Sir 
PhiUp Sidney, the Martyns, Aud- 
leys, and Bourchiers, Earls of Bath, 
The pier, originally built by the 
Bourchiers, and from time to time 
enlarged by members of the same 
family, was completed in 1829 by 
Sir Bourohier P. Wrey, Bart., then 
lord of the manor ; the harbour has 
been improved, a^d the quay widened 

' A yaturdlUt*s RanibUt ifn thf Devonshire 
Mst (Van Voorst), 



under powers acquired by the late 
Sir H. B. Wrey in 1870. 

As a seaport the town was once of 
some consequence, having contributed 
6 ships to the fieet of Edw. in., 
while 1 only was sent from the Mer- 
sey. Ilfracombe has been the scene 
of some historic incidents. In 1644, 
during the Bebellion, it was taken 
by a body of horse under Sir Francis 
Doddington ; and in 1685, after the 
defeat of the Duke of Monmouth at 
Sedgemoor, Colonel Wade and a 
number of fugitives here seized a 
vessel, which they victualled and 
carried to sea. They were, how- 
ever, intercepted by a frigate and 
forced to return. The colonel was 
afterwards captured near Lynton, 
but ultimately pardoned. 

The old part of the town consists 
of a steep street, now much modern- 
ised, ruiming up a 'combe from the 
pier to the old ch. ; the modern 
buildings have been carried in ter- 
races cut in the rock in front of the 
clififs, and stretch along the shore. 

Its hotels, many terraces and 
villas, and the building which has 
been and is still being carried on, 
indicate the popularity of Ilfracombe. 
The rly. from Barnstaple has given 
increased facility for reaching it; 
and those who desire quiet and com- 
parative solitude will do better to 
pitch their tents at Westward Ho 
or at Lynton. But neither of those 
places possesses the resources of 
Ilfracombe, and the neighbourhood 
is of great beauty and interest. 

Objects of Interest. 

The Harbour is a romantic recess, 
protected very completely by ram- 
parts of rock. It runs parallel with 
the shore, from which it is separated 
by Lantern Hill and a stout ridge of 
slate; whilst Helesborough (or Hills- 
borough), a headland 447 ft. in height, 
juts out at the entrance. 

On Lantern Hill stands the light- 
house, about 100 ft. above the sea, a 
quaint-looking building for the pur- 
pose, and, in fact, an ancient ohapel 
formerly ded. to St. Nicholas, and 
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the resort oi pilgrims, but which 
probably at all times displayed a 
light for the guidance of fishermen. 
A new pier and sheltered promenade 
has been formed at the base of this 
hill. 

The Churoh, a venerable structure 
, (restd. 1878 by the care of the late 
. vicar) in a delightful situation, is of 
i various periods — Norm., Trans., and 
I Deo. The tower, which rises in the 
"\ centre of the N. aisle, and projects 
into the ch., is Norm., with Perp. 
battlements and pinnacles. The 
^ eorbelB in the nave are curious, and 
! the Dec. piscina very good. Here 
are moxmments to the memory of 
. the mother of John Prince^ author 
of the "Worthies of Devon," and 
Capt. Bowertt B.N., who fell in the 
disastrous attack upon Teneriffe by 
Nelson, The historian Camden was 
I " lay " prebendary of this ch., which 
[ is a ** prebend ' attached to the 
ch. of Salisbury. There is a tra- 
dition that Camden lived here at one 
time. SS. Philip and James is a 
good modem ch. (Hayward, of 
Exeter, architect) « 

The Baths, a Doric building, com- 
municate by a tunnel with a part of 
the shore which was formerly in- 
accessible from the land except at 
low water. A sheltered cove shut in 
by cliffs and approached by tunnel is 
set apart for bathing — the rt. side 
for ladies, the left for gentlemen. 
Bathers must use much caution. The 
cliffs present a picturesque scene, and 
are pierced with a large cavern called 
Crewkhome, of Crookhom (see p. 
251). 

Besides Lantern Hill, already men- 
tioned, the stranger should visit Cap- 
stone Hill, W. of the harbour, and 
marked by a flagstaff (from here is 
the best view of the town), and walk 
by the parade which has been con- 
structed round the base of the hill to 
^ildersmouth Bay. Here also is 
the Victoria Promenade, a building 
erected (1888) for music, etc. He 
should also ascend, passing Bap- 
paree Cove, with its bathing ma- 



chines, the summit of Keleaborough, 
crowned with one of those old earth- 
works called '* Cliff -car ties," contain' 
ing nearly 20 acres, and protected on 
the land side by a double entrench- 
ment. He may ramble from this 
headland through the village of Hele 
to (1^ m.) Watermouth, (2 m.) Small- 
mouth, and (4 m.) Combe Martin, 
or to (2 m.) Chambercombe (see 
pp. 280-283). 

A delightful promenade has been 
laid out on the Tors W. of the town, 
known as the Tors Walk (entrance 
in Northfield Boad), overlooking the 
sea. The coast in this direction is 
very rugged ; an artist should notice 
the pink hue and satin lustre of the 
rocks where faced by the surface of 
the laminae, and their inky blackness 
where broken against the grain. The 
sea is deep and rolls with ^andeur 
to the shore, while the distant moun- 
tains of Wales, Lundy, and Bull Point 
on the W., are features in the pro- 
spect. From the middle of this walk 
he may descend to a little cove (White 
Pebble Bay), in which the true 
Maidenhair grows (or grew; these 
ferns have been so cruelly treated by 
visitors that it is now difficult to find 
specimens in their native homes). 

A botanist may here revel in his 
delightful pursuit. Hear the au- 
thoress of that charming book, ** Ferny 
Combes " : 

" The most striking flowers of N. 
Devon belong to the coast. The ver- 
nal squill t the sweet-scented ladies^ 
tresses, and the golden blossoms of 
ihe yelloW'Worty opening only in the 
sunlight, are to be found near Ilfra- 
combe, as well as the samphire^ the 
sea-lavender^ and the beautiful loild 
balm^ a rare plant." 

The return can be made from the 
Tors Walk on the land side by Tors 
Park Boad. 

A fine view is also to be had from 
the Cairn, near the station, a recently 
opened pleasure-ground ; walks have 
been laid out to the summit of the 
hiU (500 ft.) 

[For the coast walk from Ilfrr 
combe to Lynton (about 17 m.}, c 
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which is passed the finest scenery in 
the county, see pp. 274, 276, and 280- 
288, where it is given the reverse 
way.] 



ROUTE 17a. 

BABN8TAPLE TO BIDEFORD (WEBTWABD 

HO, appubdobe) and TOBBINOTON 
(l. and S.W. BLY.) 

Bail. Places. 

Barnstaple 

8 m. Fremington 
^ m. Instow 

[ferry to Appledore] 

9 m. Bideford 

[road to Kortham 1| 
m., Westward Ho 2l 
m., Appledore 8^ m.j 
14 m. Torring^on 

The rly., which takes us to Bide- 
ford in 20 min., and to Torringtonin 
about ^ hr., skirts the 1. shore of the 
Estuaries, first of the Taw and then 
of the Torridge, and is carried across 
sandy flats and marshes, from which 
the sea is partly banked out. 

3 m. Fremington Stat. Fremington 
(pop. 1,188, inn) is the boundary of 
the deep water, the channel near 
Barnstaple being choked by sand. 
Patterns clay is dug here in large 
quantities. At Fremington House 
(Miss Yeo) is a fine collection of 
exotics. 

6f m. Instow Stat.,f a small but 
rising watering-placed (pop. 677), 
situated at the junction of the Taw 
and the Torridge. It has a view 
of the sea, of Lundy, the Barnstaple 
Bar, the sands of Braunton Bur- 
rows, Kortham Tower, commonly 
called Chanter's Folly, as built by a 
person of that name, and of the busy 
^"hing village of Appledore ! (see 



p. 269). (There is a /(WTT/ from Instow 
to Appledore, whence the walk across 
Northam Burrows to Westward Ho 
(about 2| m., see p. 257) is pleasant. 
From Westward Ho you may reach 
Bideford by onmibus, and thence 
return by rail to Instow.) Oood 
boating and sea-fishing are to be 
had from Instow. A pleasant road 
leads from Instow Quay along the 
shore of the Torridge, passing Tapeley 
Park (A. L. Christie, Esq.); notice 
the obelisk in front of the house, and 
conspicuous from the rly., in memory 
of Cornet Cleveland, late 17th Lan- 
cers (a Balaclava hero, afterwards 
killed at Inkermann). 

9 m. BIBEFOBD,^ i,e, "By-the- 
Ford '* jpop. 7,831), is prettily placed 
on a hillside shelving to the water, 
and commands deU^tful views of 
the broad meandering Torridge and 
its vale. These are seen to advantage 
from the bridge and the windows of 
the New Inn. Towards the sea the 
river passes by the woods of Tape- 
ley, the Tower of Northam, and the 
villas of Instow. In the other direc- 
tion it winds glist^bing for a little dis- 
tance, and then loses itself among the 
folds of the hills, the sweeps of which 
are particularly graceful. It is navi- 
gable to Wear Gifford. Bideford 
is mentioned in Domesday as " terra 
regis,*' but was soon given by 
William the Conqueror to his cousin 
Sir Rich, Orenville, and this family 
remained lords of the place untU 
about the middle of the last cent. 
It had become a "borough" (by 
charter from the OrenviUes) and 
was of some importance before the 
reign of Elizabeth, when it furnished 
7 ships against the Armada, but it was 
not until after the discovery of Virginia 
by Sir Rich. GrenvUUy in 1585, that 
the enterprise and commerce of the 
town were fully developed. The 
merchants of Bideford, like their 
neighbours of Barnstaple, were active 
in fitting out privateers, and in 
scouring the seas for French and 
Spanish prizes. De/oe, at the end of 
Queen Anne's reign, describes Bide- 
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ford as one of the best trading towns 
in England, " sending every year great 
fleets to Nevfoondland and the W.' 
Indies, particularly Virginia." The 
Newfoundland fisheries were long the 
chief source of the well doing of the 
place ; but the French interfered with 
them ; the trade passed away, and, 
except a few vessels in the timber 
trade, Bideford has now no foreign 
commerce. 

Objects of Interest. 

The Bridge, which superseded the 
"fordf" is a favourite promenade of 
the inhabitants. It rests on 24 
pointed arches, which vary in 
span. It was erected about the 
beginning of the 14th cent, by Sir 
Theobald Qrenmlley who, according 
to a legend, was encouraged in the 
work by a vision which appeared to 
Sir Rich, Gumey, the parish priest. 
Attempts having often been fruitlessly 
made to discover a foundation, Father 
Gumey was admonished in a dream 
to search for a rock which had been 
rolled from the hill into the river. 
This was told to Sir Theobald, who 
set workmen to look for the stone. 
It was soon discovered, and on this 
solid basis the bridge was thrown 
across. The bridge was repaired in 
1638, and widened in the beginning 
of this cent, (until then it had only 
been a bridle bridge), and again in 
1864 by a cast-iron roadway; and 
parapets were added, spoiling it in so 
far as picturesque effect is concerned. 
Adjoining the bridge is a broad quay, 
1,200 ft. long, which also forms a 
very agreeable walk. 

The Church, ded. to St. Mary, 
dated from the 14th cent., and in 
1738-9 was the curacy of Hervey, 
author of " Meditations among the 
Tombs." The old ch. was entirely 
spoilt by churchwardenisms of various 
dates and eccentricities ; and, having 
become almost ruinous, was pulled 
down in 1862. A good Perp. edifice 
has replaced it. In the ch.-yard are 
some curious epitaphs; the most 
curious, perhaps, was removed dur- 
injgthe rebuilding. It ran : 



** Here lies the body of Mary Sexton, 
Who pleased many a man, but never Tez*d 

one: 
Not like the woman who lies underthe next 

stone.** 

There is a monnment in the ch. to 
a Mr. Strange, who died of the plague 
in 1646. " The mayor having pusil- 
lanimously deserted his duty," 
Lysons tells us, "he voluntarily 
took the office, and by his active exer- 
tions . . . saved the lives of many of his 
fellow-townsmen." There is also a 
hrass to Sir Bich. OrenvUle, erected 
by his descendant, the present rector, 
engraved with the last words of the 
gaJlant admiral, who died of his 
wounds 2 days after the sea-fight 
in which he opposed his Revenge and 
crew of 120 men to 50 Spanish 
galleons. 

On the hill opposite Bideford the 
stranger will notice a smaU rampart, 
called Chudleigh'8 Fort, on the site 
of the fort built by Major-Oen, 
Chudleigh at the breaking out of the 
Bebellion. It shortly afterwards sur- 
rendered to the king's troops, under 
Col. Digby, The hill commands an 
excellent view of Bideford and the 
surrounding country. 

The town is considered one of the 
healthiest in the county. Among its 
natives was John Shebbeare, the poli- 
tical writer, who paid the penalty of 
a libel in the pillory at Charing Cross. 
He was bom in 1709, and is best 
known by his ** Letters to the People 
of England." 

In the Soyal Hotel is a room, ap- 
proached by a handsome oak stair- 
case 200 years old, with a ceiling 
ornamented with figures of cherubs 
birds, and snakes ; it was in this 
room that Kingsley wrote the greater 
part of *' Westward Ho I " 

The neighbourhood, besides the 
pebble ridge and the raised beaches 
at Westward Ko (see p. 257), pos- 
sesses much interest for the geo- 
logist. Beds of anthracite stretch 
across the hills from Bideford to 
Chittlehampton, the principal sea- 
having an average thickness of 7 
The mineral has been extracted , 
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the metallio ores, by mining; bat 
the beds are of saoh irregular thick- 
ness that a heavy expense attends 
their working ; 58 tons in the week 
have, however, been produced by one 
of the pits. Anthracite is used chiefly 
for drying malt and lime-burning. 
In a decomposed state it makes a 
black paint. Between Pepperoombe 
andPortledge Mouth inBideford Bay 
is an outlying patch of new red eamd- 
stone^ 17 or 18 m. from the nearest 
points of that formation at Hather- 
leigh and Jacobstow. The gravel or 
sand of the Torridge is converted into 
hollow bricks, tiles, etc. 

Sxenrsions: — 

(a) It is a pleasant walk down the 1. 
bank of the river, along the new Tor- 
rington road, for 1^ m., and then 
turning rt. just before the road 
crosses the Yeo, to (3^ m.) Teo Vale 
(Major Kirkwood, J.P.), and (4f m.) 
Orleigh Court (T. Bogers, Esq., J.P.) 

2 m. on the Torrington road is 
Landcross (pop. 70), said by some to 
have been the birthplace of Gen. 
Monk (see, however, p. 260). In the 
register of its Church (restd* except 
tbe tower, which has been struck by 
lightning) is the entry of his baptism 
(Dec. 11, 1608). 

1 m. S. of Landcross, on the 
same bank, is Annery (Mrs. Somes), 
the birthplace of Walter de Staple- 
dofii and long the seat of the 
Hankfords. Here was born and died 
Sir WiUiam if., Chief Justice in the 
reigns of Henry V. and VI. ; the judge 
who, according to the Devon tradi- 
tion, committed Prince Henry. (Mr. 
Foss, however, has shown that the 
judge who committed Prince Henry 
was Sir William Gascoigne ; and that, 
80 far from reappointing this judge 
on his succession to the throne, 
Henry V. made Sir William Hank- 
ford Chief Justice 8 days after he 
became king. The scene and speech 
in Shakespeare's " Henry IV.," part 
ii. act 4, sc. 2, are therefore not 
' ^'storical.) His monoment may be 
n in HonUeigh Church (restd. 



1862),?!^ m. S., in the Annery 
aisle, in which are also weU 
carved bench-ends and some screen 
work of the 16th cent. A local 
tradition asserts that he was shot in 
his own park at Annery by his 
keeper, whom he had reprimanded 
for negligence. He had *' plotted 
for himself a violent death," says 
Westcote, An oak in the park, under 
which he is said to have fallen, is 
still called the " Hankford oak." The 
old house was famous for a long gal- 
lery (taken down in 1800), in which 
30 beds might be placed in alcoves, 
on each side, so as not to be seen. 

Opposite Annery, on the other 
side of the river, is Wear OifBard 
(pop. 895, no inn), where there is an 
oak mentioned by Loudoun as 28 ft. 
in circumf., and as covering with its 
head a space 92 ft. in diam. Here 
also is an ancient home (the property 
of Earl Fortescue), one of the most in- 
teresting in Devon. It is of the 15th 
cent., with embattled tower gateway, 
and was for many years used as a 
farmhouse, but restd. 1832 by the late 
Hon. George Fortescue. The wall 
which surrounded the outer courts 
was so injured in the Bebellion that 
only the gatehonie and doorways re- 
main. The hall occupies the centre, 
between gabled wings, and has a 
handsome roof, with hammer-beams, 
tracery, cusping, and pendants of 
superior detail. The house itself con- 
tains panelling exquisitely worked, 
antique pictures, and tapestry. The 
Oiffards became lords of the manor 
of Wear Giffard at a period soon 
after the Conquest. It passed through 
heiresses to the Tretvin and Densil 
families, and again through an heiress 
(temp. Hen. VI.J to the Fortescues, 
It was perhaps the first Fortescue of 
Weare (a son of Henry VI.*s Chief 
Justice) who built the existing house. 
The Church (restd.) has Dec. nave 
and chancel, with very fine Perp. roof 
in the latter. There are some 
12th cent. Oiffard effigies ; and some 
17th cent. Fortescue monuments. 
Bead the inscription on that of Hugh 
Fortescue, d. 1648. Here is also a 
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modern brass by Hayward of Exe- 



ter. 

Other seats near the town are 
Moreton House (Sir O. S. Studey, 
Bart.) and Abbotsham Court (J. G. 
Taylor, Esq.) 

Fortledge (Mrs. Coffin), 5 m. S.W. 
near the sea« has belonged to the 
Coffin family for many generations. 

[On the ch. door of Horwood (pop. 
108, no inn), ^ m. N.E. of Bide- 
ford, was formerly a horseshoe, 
known as " Michael Joseph's badge.'* 
It is said to have been nailed there 
by Joseph the "horse farrier," or 
"blacksmith," of Bodmin, who, in 
1497, led the insurgent Comishmen, 
to the number of 16,000, through 
this village on their march to London. 
Their complaint was that a tax of 
great severity had been imposed, and 
that they were unable to pay it. At 
Wells they were joined by Lord Aud- 
ley, whom they made their leader, but 
were defeated on Blackheath. The 
ch. waarestd.1889.] 

(&) Li Bideford and its neighbour- 
hood, it need hardly be said, are laid 
many of the finest scenes in " West- 
ward Ho 1 " a handbook which every 
visitor is strongly recommended to 
study. Bt. of the village of Northam, 
nearer to the estuary, is the old 
house of Borough, the home of Amyas 
Leigh — the hero of the tale, whose 
fuzuly owned this place for many 
generations. 

1} m. N. of Bideford is Kortham*^ 
(pop. 2,594); its Perp. Church has 
fine old timber roofs. The manor 
was given by the Conqueror to his 
own foundation— the monastery of 
St. Stephen at Caen. Pleasant views 
over Bideford Bay, of the projecting 
coast, and of the country between 
Instow and the river, open as the 
road descends from the village to- 
wards the level known as Kortham 
Burrows, at the S. end of which 
stands 

WESTWARD HO,* a watering- 
place fast rising in popularity. (The 
nearest way to Westward Ho on foot 
is to follow the Northam road for 
[D«t)oni] 



\ m., and at a directing post turn 1. 
up a hill. Half-way up this cross 
a stile rt., and take a field-path and 
then a lane.) The Church is a daugh- 
ter ch. of Northam, and was built in 
1870. Indeed almost every building 
here is modern ; and a single farm- 
house alone existed before the " Com- 
pany" created the watering-place. 
The advantages of Westward Ho are 
— quiet; the wide stretch of the 
beautiful bay, with Lundy rising like 
a long ark on the water N.W., and 
the cliffs of Braunton stretching 
away to Baggy Point, N. ; a singularly 
pure and bracing air; a long reach 
of tolerably firm sands ; facilities for 
easily visiting some of the most 
beautiful coast scenery in N. Devon ; 
and last, but certainly not Ua^t, its 
famous golf club, with links on the 
Burrows. The United Services Col- 
lege, for the sons of officers, was 
opened Sept. 1874. 

[From Westward Ho the traveller 
may visit Clovelly, 12 m. (see p. 
262), or he may proceed to Apple- 
dore (see p. 259) through Northam 
or by walking along the Pebble Bldge, 
and the estuary (4 m.), and cross 
thence by passage-boat to Braunton, 
and continue his walk round the coast 
by Croyde, a small watering-place 
with a few lodgings (1 m. N.E. is 
Oeorgeham, with 747 inhab., small 
inns, and an interesting Church, 
restd. 1877), and Woolacombe Sands 
to Horte Point or Bull Point, return- 
ing by train from Morthoe Stat. The 
distance from Braunton is about 13m., 
which will, however, be increased 
from 2 to 3 m. should he visit Braun- 
ton Burrows (see p. 250) on the 
way.] 

Westward Ho is, however, more to 
be sought as a temporary resting- 
place than for any striking attrac- 
tions of its own. The coast is flat, 
and not very picturesque. The ground 
rises on the S. side of the Burrows, 
and from the highest point there is a 
very beautiful view into Clovelly Bay, 
with Hartland Point in the distanc 
There is a pleasant walk over ' 
fields to Bideford; and the villag* 
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Appledore (see p. 259) is worth a 
visit. 

The first object to which strangers 
are attracted is, however, the Pebble 
Ridge, a long and wide barrier of 
large pebbles extending between the 
sea and the alluvial flat of Northam 
Burrows. This sandy, grassy plain 
is scarcely above the level of spring 
tide high water; and would be ex- 
posed to destructive inundations were 
it not for the natural breakwater, the 
pebbles of which are of the carboni- 
ferous grit of the district, vary- 
ing from § in. to a yard in mean 
diameter. The ridge extends for 
about 2 m. in a straight line. It is 
singularly uniform and compact ; on 
one side sloping steeply to the turf of 
the Burrows, on the other, at a les^ 
inclination, to the tidal strand, which 
at first consists of small pebbles, of 
which the great majority are also of 
grit. Beyond, to the low-water line, 
the strand is of fine sand, beneath, 
and often projecting through which 
are masses of blue clay and vegetable 
matter, containing roots, trunks, and 
branches of trees. This is the "sub- 
merged forest of Barnstaple Bay." 
To account for the ridge and its rela- 
tion to this submerged forest, it has 
been suggested that the ridge was at 
first formed much farther out into the 
bay, that the wood grew on the land- 
ward side of it, and that a gradual 
movement inward of the ridge de- 
stroyed and submerged the forest. 
The difficulties which this view has 
to surmount have been well pointed 
out by PengeUy, who asserts that 
the Pebble Bidge " is by no means 
unique. In a more or less pro- 
nounced form such accumulations 
may be said to be numerous. One of 
greater extent, and just as striking, 
exists on the shore of Porlock Bay, in 
W. Somerset." The pebbles here, he 
continues, certainly came from the 
cliffs westward of the ridge, between 
Northam Burrows and Hartland 
Point. "The olifls consist of car- 
boniferous grit. So do the pebbles. 
*"' •* beds of which the cliffs are 
ed tall m easy prey to the vie* 



lent waves . . . their ruins take the 
form of rhombohedrons, all having a 
striking family likeness, whether we 
compare with one another the blocks 
just dislodged, those which have been 
rolled for a short time only, or those 
which have reached their limit of 
transformation. They occur at the 
foot of the cliffs in every form — fresh 
angular masses, sub-angular boulders 
which have undergone some wear and 
tear, and almost perfect ellipsoids. 
They load the entire strand from 
Hartland Point to Northam. All 
beaches travel in definite and con- 
stant directions, which depend on 
the trend of the coast, the set of the 
tides, and the prevalent winds. Thus 
controlled, the pebbles on the southern 
shore of Barnstaple Bay travel from 
the western cliffs eastward to Nor- 
tham strand. . . . The rapid rivers 
(Taw and Torridge) prevent their 
being carried farther. That they 
should either be heaped up on the 
landward margin of the beach, or 
retreat into the deep waters of the 
bay, is inevitable. The low-lying, 
extensive plain, unlike a precipitous 
cliff, sets no limit to the distance to 
which the breakers may fling them 
up. Accordingly, very many are cast 
beyond the grasp of the retreating 
wave, and hence the ridge." — Trans, 
of Devon Assoc, j vol. ii. 420-1. 

The pebbles below the forest clay 
Pengelly considers to have come 
from the same cliffs, and to have been 
brought here by the same causes. 
The submergence of the forest he 
regards as due to a subsidence of the 
land. The plants and trees certainly 
grew in the position they now occupy. 
The species found among them are 
all recent, such as now inhabit the 
adjacent dry lands ; and remnants of 
forests of precisely similar kind are 
found all round the British islands— 
in Tor Bay, and in Mount Bay, for 
example. 

The sea appears to be encroaching 
on the Bidge, and of late has been 
gradually washing the pebbles over 
each other, and spreading them out 
to such an extent that ^e waves 
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wash quite over them, dashing at 
high tides with violence into the 
Golf Club and other houses. In the 
winter of 1877 the sea washed away 
the front wall of the Golf Club-house, 
and made inroads on the terrace near 
it. Stout piles driven into the Bidge 
to break the force of the waves were 
snapped off almost immediately. 
Now a rude breakwater of piles and 
a strong wall has been erected in 
front of it. 

Westward from tlie ridge rises a 
low clifif, which at a short distance 
gives place to one somewhat higher. 
This is resolvable into 3 portions — 
Ist, an old platform or terrace of 
denudation, terminating in an almost 
vertical cliff, 15 or 20 ft. above the 
level of the existing tidal strand. 
2nd, on this shelf are remnants of 
an old raised beach, about 7 ft. thick, 
with pebbles resembling those below. 
** The two beaches, in fact, like the 
platforms on which they lie, differ 
only in one being high and ancient, 
the other low and modern." 3rd. 
The old beach is capped with a sub- 
aerial accumulation or "Head " vary- 
ing from 5 to 20 ft. in thickness. It 
should here be added that on the N. 
side of the bay there is also a raised 
beach of considerable extent. This 
is first seen at the northern extremity 
of Braunton Burrows, and is traceable 
round the western end of Saunton 
Down into Croyde Bay, and thence, 
after some interruption, to Baggy 
Point (see p. 250). The forest and 
the beaches indicate that there have 
been 2 distinct movements of the 
coast — a subsidence and an upheaval. 
It seems probable that the elevation 
preceded the depression ; but this is 
not quite certain. Both changes 
must have occurred within the Recent 
or Tertiary period. Bones and teeth 
of mammalia, but much decomposed, 
have been found in the forest bed. 
A large species of deer was among 
them. There is a curious tradition 
that the oak-trees used for the roof 
and geats of Braunton Ch. grew in a 
forest which formerly occupied the 
Sit^ 9f the Burifows, ft^d th»t they 



were drawn thence to the ch. by 
reindeer. Broken flints, flint cores, 
flakes, and flint implements (?) have 
also been found in the submerged 
forest. 

The visitor should walk to the 
eastern end of the ridge, near the 
estuary of the rivers. At low water 
the dangerous bar is seen, stretching 
athwart the mouth of the estuary ; 
and on the Braunton Burrows oppo- 
site are the 2 lighthouses, which ariei 
to be brought into one by a vessel 
standing in for the harbour. 

(c) 3^ m. N. is Appledore^ (pop. 
2,449), interesting for its antiquity 
and for a legend of the Danish 
warrior Hubha, who is said to have 
landed near here, in the reign of 
Alfred, from a fleet of 33 ships, and 
to have besieged the neighbouring 
castle of Kenwith, the site of which 
is surmised (with little certainty) to 
be a hill called Henny Castle (near 
Kenwith Lodge), N.W. of Bideford. 
Hubhay however, was slain under its 
walls, and his -followers driven with 
slaughter to the shore. At one spot, 
it is said, they rallied, and so checked 
their pursuers as to be enabled to 
regain their ships ; and a field by the 
roadside, near the village of Northam, 
and marked by a piUar, is pointed out 
as the place where they turned, and has 
been known from time immemorial as 
the Bloody Corner. Biom Ironside 
was slain in this headlong retreat, and 
the magical Baven banner was taken 
by the English. It was a black bird, 
probably a stuffed raven, which hung 
quiet when defeat was at hand, but 
clapped its wings before victory. 
Huhba, we are told, was buried be* 
neath a cairn on the shore, and the 
name of Hubblestone — given to a flat 
rock near the quay at Appledore — 1^ 
said to mark the locality. 



The rly. continues past, L, Weir 
Giffard, to 

14 m. TOBBIiraTOir^ Terminafl 
The town (pop. 3,436) stands pie 
pe.ntlypn 9.9 eminence sloping to tl 
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Torridge, and, in sitnation, has often 
been compared with Jerusalem. It is 
an ancient place, containing frag- 
ments of a castle founded by Richard 
de Merton in the reign of Edw. III. 
The site is now a bowling-green, and 
commands an extensive view; the 
chapel existed till the end of last cent., 
when it was puUed down. 

Torrington and its neighbourhood 
have some historic associations. 
Qytha^ the mother of Harold, was 
endowed with lands of this tything. 
Torrington afterwards became the 
head of a barony, which was pos- 
sessed for 5 descents by a family 
named from it. It was then divided 
among co-heiresses, one of whom 
married a member of the Merton 
family. During the Rebellion stirring 
incidents occurred in the town and 
on the adjacent hills. In 1643 a 
body of rebels advanced from Bide- 
ford to attack Col, Dighy, who had 
marched upon Torrington to cut off 
the conmiunication between the N. of 
Devon and Plymouth. No sooner, 
however, were they met by a few of the 
Boyalist troopers than they " routed 
themselves," to quote Clarendon^8 
words, and were pursued with much 
slaughter. The consequences of this 
action were the immediate surrender 
of the fort of Appledore, and subse- 
quently of the towns of Barnstaple 
and Bideford. ** The fugitives," says 
ClareTidon, " spread themselves over 
the country, bearing frightful marks 
of the fray, and telling strange stories 
of the horror and fear which had 
seized them, although nobody had 
seen above 6 of the enemy that 
charged them." In 1646 the towns- 
people were witnesses of a far more 
fatal engagement, when Fairfax came 
by night upon the quarters of Lord 
Hopton. The action which ensued 
was furious but decisive, and the 
Boyalists were totally defeated. Upon 
this occasion the church, together 
with 200 prisoners and those who 
guarded them, was blown into the 
air by the explosion of about 80 
barrels of gunpowder. The capture 
of Torrington was the death-blow of 



the King's cause in the West. After the 
fall of the town, the famous Hugh 
Peters, then chaplain to the army, 
preached in the market-place, and, 
according to Whitelocke, made many 
converts to the Parliamentary cause. 
In 1660 Gen, Monk was created 
Earl of Torrington, In 1689 the 
town gave the title of Earl to Admiral 
Herbert; and, in 1720, of Viscount to 
Sir George Byng, 

[The Monies were seated for many 
generations at the manor-house of 
Potheridge, now a farmhouse, about 
4 m. S. of Torrington, in the parish 
of Merton, and the General was, 
most probably, bom here. The family 
mansion, sumptuously rebuilt about 
1670 by Gen, Monk, when Duke 
of Albemarle, was pulled down in 
tiie last cent. The itablei, how- 
ever, remain to this day, and will 
give the visitor some idea of the 
magnificence of the ancient building. 
Monk's education, says Clarendon, 
•* had been only Dutch and Devon- 
shire." — Potheridge formerly paid 3i. 
per annum to the rector of Merton, 
in lieu of his Sunday's dinner and 
the keep of his grey mare, to which 
he had been entitled before this com- 
position.] 

The valley of the Torridge here is 
rich in fine timber, and displays some 
beautiful scenery. 

John Howe, a dissenting minister 
of some celebrity, b. 1630, was for 
some years incumbent of this parish, 
and afterwards chaplain to Cromwell. 
The Church was rebuilt (1651) on the 
site of the one blown up (of which 
only a small portion of the S. aisle 
remains), and restd. (1864) ; it con- 
tains the carved oak pulpit used by 
Howe until his ejectment under the 
Act of Uniformity in 1662. (In the 
town is a Congregational Ch. named 
after him.) Henry VIII. gave the oh. 
to Wolsey, who, after holding the 
Uving for some years, presented it to 
Christ Church, Oxford, in whose gift 
the living now is. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds and Dr, John- 
son visited the town in 1762 and 
stayed with the former's sister Mary 
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luid her hasband, John Pahner, Esq., 
at their house near the oh. 

Silk gloves are mannfactared to 
some extent at Torrington. 

[In the Church (restd. in 1863 and 
1879 by the Hon. Mark Rolle) 
of St. Giles-in-the-Wood (pop. 778, 
no inn), 3 m. E./ are brasaes for 
Eleanor Pollard, 1430 ; Margaret 
Rolle and children, 1592 ; John 
Bolle, 1570 ; and Joan Bisdon, 1610. 
I This eh. is particularly interest- 
I ing as being the burial-place in 1640 
of the Devon historian, Tristram 
Risdon, In this parish is Steven- 
stone (Hon. MarkitoUe, J.P.,M J'.H.).] 

[The Chnroh at Little Torrington 
(pop. 412, inn), 2 m. S. of Torrington, 
has been ezoellently restd.] 

[About 6 m. S. of Torrington, on the 
Hatherleigh road, is Heanton Satohe- 
ville (Lord Clinton), who has inte- 
resting pictures, among them East- 
lakers portrait of Napoleon on board 
the BeUerophon."} 

[At rrithelstock (pop. 431, smaU 
inn), 1 m. W. of Torrington Stat., 
are the remains of a priory, founded 
by Robert de Beauchamp in the reiRH 
of Hen. HI. It was for Augustinian 
Canons, who were brought here from 
Hartland. The 2 houses remained 
so far connected that the Abbot of 
Hartland had a vote in the election 
of the Prior of Frithelstock, and vice 
versd. The annual revenue, at the 
Dissolution, was 127Z. The W. wall, 
part of the S. wall, and the N. wall 
remain, the first and last with E. 
Eng. windows; there are also 
portions of an arch. The Church, 
which adjoins, is Perp. (partly restd.), 
and contains bench-ends carved 
with the double rose crowned of 
Hen. Vn.] 

The road to Bideford (6 m.) skirts 
the river amid pleasant scenery, with 
abundant oak. 
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Bideford 


2 m. 
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5 m. 
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11 m. 


Glovelly 



Walk, dovelly 

IJm. Gallantry Bower 

6| m. Hartland Point 

[road to Hartland 3^ m.] 
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[walk to Hartland through 

Abbey 2^ m.] 
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Hartland 8^ m. 
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f m. Stoke 18^ m. 
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6^ m. Welcombe 15J m. 

Village 
8}m. Korwen- 

stow 
l^ m. FoughiU 16| m. 



16 m. Bude 



22im. 
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Hartland 

Quay 
Harsland 

Houth 
Hennacliff 

[to Hor- 

wenstow 

Sharpnose 
Point 
Bude 



(For Bideford,^ see p. 254.) Glo- 
velly is 11 m. W., and a good walker 
may pay a flying visit to this remark- 
able village, and return in time to 
catch an afternoon train, by using the 
mail brake which leaves Bideford 
Stat, at 7.15 a.m. and reaches Clo- 
velly in 2 hrs., and reversing the fol- 
lowing pleasant walk. 

Where the street forks at the top 
of High St. take the rt. hand one, 
which leads into the Abbotsham road. 
Passing 1. Moreton we reach 

2 m. Abbotsham (pop. 528, inn) ; 
the Church (restd. 1870) has good 
bench-ends. 

Joining the main road at 2 m., we 
reach 

8^ m. Fairy Cross (small inn). L. 
is seen the tower of Alvington Ch., 
Perp., and of unusual character, and 
beyond, also 1., that of Parkham Gh. 
[In the latter (restd. 1875) are in- 
scriptions to the old family of Giffard 
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of the Barton of Halsbury, ancestors 
of the present Lord Halsbury.] 

5 m. Horn's Crois (inn). [Just be- 
yond a road leads rt. to (2 m.) Bnckish 
^Buck's) Mills (pop. 250, no inn), 
a fishing village, and a pretty object 
in the view from Clovelly. The path 
leads through a glen commanding 
from one point a little patch of sea, 
which appears as if it had been 
caught up and imprisoned by the 
hills. The descent should be made 
to the shore, if only for the view of 
the coast which is seen here from 
one horn of Bideford Bay to the other. 
The return may be made by a road 
which passes the Clmrcli and joins 
the high road at Buck's Gross.] 

5f m. Hoop's Inn, just beyond 
which is obtained a view of Oallantry 
Bower and Lundy beyond. 

[L. a road leads to (3 m.) Woolfard- 
iBworthy (pop. 660, inn) ; the Chnrch 
(restd. 1870) has a Norm, doorway 
and font and ancient watch-tower.] 
7^ m. Buck's Cross. 
8| m. Turn into the Hobby (closed 
Sun.) by the gate on the rt. (ad- 
missiont proceeds of which go to 
local charities : Carriage, one horse. 
Is. ; pair. Is. 6<2. ; on foot, 4d.) 
The coast from Buckish Mill to a 
point not far from the promontory 
of Hartland is covered by a dense 
mass of foliage sloping to precipi- 
tous cliffs. The Hohhy^ which was a 
special pet with its projector and 
proprietor, Sir J. H. Williams, is 
an excellent road passing for 3 m. 
along this magnificent sea-boundary, 
winding the whole distance through 
woods ; sweeping inland occasionally 
to pass shadowy dells, where streams 
fall to the shore, and commanding 
at aU points extensive views over the 
Bristol Channel to the Welsh coast. 
After pursuing it nearly 2 m. the 
stranger should look out for Clovelly, 
which is seen from the Hobby to 
great advantage deep down below, 
and again as the drive makes its last 
turn inland to 

11 m. CLOVELLY ^ (pop. 741). It 
J difficult to describe this remarkable 



village further than by saying that 
it is the most romantic in Devon, 
and probably in the kingdom. It is 
wedged in, as it were, in a woody 
nook in the cliff, to which a path 
slants from the gate of the Hobby. 
But soon this little road has to break 
into steps, and in this form it de- 
scends through the village to the pier, 
some 600 ft. below. The view is su- 
perb—the Welsh coast about Milf ord 
Haven, Lundy, and the vast plain 
of the sea, streaked if it be calm 
with white watery lanes, Midway 
in the village is a terrace of about a 
dozen sq. yds., commanding the 
coast E. and W. The picturesque- 
ness of the place is, however, not 
improved by the cards annoimcing 
" hot water for tea " and other re- 
freshments which greet us at almost 
every step in the main causeway. 
Let us turn from the busy hum of 
men and women, with which the 
excursion str. has just flooded the 
main street, down one of the rows 
which diverge rt. and 1. Here 
fuchsias and other flowers stand 
out brightly against the cottages with 
their whitewashed walls and green 
woodwork, and we get occasional 
peeps seaward. 

Clovelly was long famed for its 
fishery, chiefly herring, principally 
carried on about sunset, when the 
boats might be observed leaving 
the shore, to drive for herring or 
mackerel ; the night being selected 
for this kind of fishing, the success 
of which mainly depends upon the 
shoals coming blindly upon the net, 
when they get entangled by the gills. 
In thick weather a Clovelly boat has 
captured as many as 9,000 herring 
at a haul ; and they have been com- 
monly taken here in such numbers 
as to be sold by the maise, consisting 
of 612 fish, and valued at from 18s. 
to 25.S. The fishery has, however, 
declined of late years. The pier, 
erected by (Jeorge Cary, Esq., whose 
family possessed the manor as early 
as the reign of Bich. II., commands 
a fine view of the coast and of 
Bideford Bay, which is included 
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between the points of Morte and 
Hartland, and may remind the travel- 
ler of Torbay. It is gracefully girded 
by cliJffs, and a chosen haunt of fish ; 
bat it differs from Torbay in being 
exposed to westerly winds. Pilchards 
are occasionally taken by the drift- 
net, but the shore is too rough for 
their wholesale capture by the seine, 
and they rarely come in shoals so far 
up the Ghannd. In the reign of 
Queen Anne, French privateers made 
so many prizes on this part of the 
coast that they are said to have 
called it the Golden Bay, 

Clovelly can boast a great an- 
tiquity : it appears in Domesday as 
Terra Begis, and, according to some 
authorities, was a Boman stat. (Clo- 
velly = Clausa vaZliSt a fitting name). 
Above the village is the Church 
(restd. 1866), which contains some 
early portions, a Sax. font, a good 
brass to Bobert Gary (1640), and 
monuments to the Cory and WU- 
liams families. Observe the granite 
monoliths (supporting the roof), 
quarried in Lundy. The E. window 
is in memory of tibe late Nevile Fane, 
Esq. (of Clovelly Court), and in the 
chancel is a brass to tne late Clias. 
Kingsleyt whose father was rector for 
many years. 

The entrance to Clovelly Court 
(Fred. Hamlyn, Esq., J.P.), (built 
1780, the old mansion and gallery of 
pictures having been burnt down) is 
by Tellery 0ate, nearly opposite the 
Hobby Gate (open every day but Tues. 
and Sat.; admission ^d.) The richest 
scenery of this enviable retreat is to 
be found on the coast, which may be 
easily explored by excellent paths of 
gravel and turf. In every part it pre- 
sents a wilderness of grotesque old 
oaks and cliffs ; and seats are placed 
in rare nooks and seclusions, where 
the weather-worn rocks protrude 
themselves for admiration. All the 
beauties of this rugged woodland are 
summed up in the Beer Park ; and 
there, 1§ m. from Clovelly, the mural 
precipice known as Gallantry Bower 
falls from a height of 387 ft. to the 
sea. The finest view in theneigh- 
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bourhood is commanded by the sum- 
mit. The hills immediately W. are 
so beautifully grouped that one might 
suspect Nature had been studying 
the picturesque when she arranged 
them. Booted together in the val- 
leys, but rising at various distances 
in ridges and knolls, they seem to 
mock the ocean with their waves of 
foliage. From this, the highest point 
of the park, the visitor should descend 
to Houth Hill and the beach, where, 
at the base of Gallantry Bower, are 
some fragments of the cliff most 
curiously curved, the bands of slate 
resembling the ribs of a ship. They 
are dark in colour, and the one nearest 
the Bower is ciUled the Black Church 
Bock. The coast, from the mouth of 
the Taw and Torridge to Boscastle, 
in Cornwall, belongs to the carbo- 
niferous formation, which is every- 
where remarkable for the contortion 
of the strata. The view W. from 
these ruinous old crags shows the 
sea-front of those hills which appear 
so charming from the high ground, 
and you may search far to find cliffs 
with a more varied outline. At one 
spot a cascade of some pretension 
tumbles to the shore, and is no mean 
addition to the scene. 

To best appreciate the impressive 
grandeur of these cliffs W. of Clovelly 
the visitor should by all means en- 
gage a boatman to row him beneath 
them to Mouth Mill and back. 

[Clovelly is the nearest port to 
LTTITDT,'^ 16 m. distant (pop. 53, 
no inn, but a farm or store near the 
landing-place, where refreshments 
maybe had). [To reach it a sailing- 
boat may be hired at Clovelly (charge 
20s. to 305.) In the summer there 
are excursion strs, from Ilfracombe, 
which generally touch at Clovelly — 
and also occasionally from Barn- 
staple and Bideford; the landing 
from them is by boats.] The deriva- 
tion of the name seems to be Lund-ey 
(Icelandic =puffin'isl(md). 

The island is about 3^ m. long, and 
very irregular in breadth, averagir 
about I m. It contains about 1,2 
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acres, of which gome 50 are culti- 
vated, and 300 more are pasture. 
The surface is undulating tableland, 
with an average height of nearly 400 
ft., and rising to 471 ft. at Beacon 
Hill, on which is the lighthouse. 
There is only one safe landing-place, 
at the S.£. end, where there is a 
little bay, sheltered by Bat Island, 
with good anchorage. Until strs. 
came into play, " the difficulty of 
getting to Lundy was only exceeded 
by the difficulty of getting away. A 
sudden shift of wind has often kept 
visitors for weeks ; and one amusing 
instance is on record of a party com- 
posed of the incumbents of 5 or 6 
parishes on the adjoining coast, who 
had combined for a day's excursion 
and investigation of the wonders of 
Lundy, being detained there over 2 
Sundays, to the dismay of their re- 
spective congregations." * Lundy 
seems to have had a "primaBval" 
population — since flint flakes and 
pottery have been found in and near 
the many small tumuli which dot the 
surface. A sepulchral kistvaen — a 
block of granite, raised on 2 upright 
slabs — was found, a little below the 
surface, in 1851. A fragment of pot- 
tery remained below, but there were 
no traces of bone. 

History. — The earliest recorded 
lord of Lundy is Sir Jordan de Ma- 
risco (Marsh), early in the reign of 
Hen. II. He belonged to a turbulent 
race, and his island stronghold was 
declared forfeit by Henry, and given 
to the Knights Templars. But they 
were unable to obtain possession, in 
spite of an hidage levied on the 
counties of Devon and Cornwall for 
the siege of the island — " ad obsiden- 
dum insulam W. de Marisco." The 
Marlscos held it, leading a piratical 
life there, and grievously troubling 
the neighbouring coast, until, in 1242, 
William de Marisco was surprised 
with his accomplices, and hanged in 
London ; an attempt, at his instiga- 
tion, had been made on the life of 

* J. R. Chanter, to whose History of 
y we are mtiinly indebted for the fol- 
■" account. 



Hen. IIL at Woodstock, in 1238. 
The island was then seized by the 
King; and although the Mariscos 
were afterwards received into favour, 
they do not appear to have recovered 
Lundy. Edw. H., according to 2%omas 
De la MooTy proposed to take refuge 
in Lundy, with the younger Spencer 
and Baldock, from his wife and the 
insurgent barons, but contrary winds 
drove him to Wales. Lundy was a 
favourite sheltering place for the 
pirates who haunted the bay in the 
reign of James I. In 1625 the Mayor 
of Bristol reports to the Council that 
3 Turkish pirates had surprised and 
taken the island. A Spanish man-of- 
war also '* took " it in 1633, rifled 
the houses, and carried off all the 
provisions. A Frenchman named 
Pronoville fixed himself there, a 
lawless and desperate pirate, in 1634. 
Chas. I. then appointed a governor, 
Thomas Bushel, who had worked 
the silver-mines at Combe Martin ; 
but Lord Saye and Sele set up a 
claim to Lundy; and the King, in 
1646, allowed Bushel to resign it to 
him. Echard the historian asserts 
that Lord Saye and Sele, after his 
projects had been defeated by the 
supremacy of Cromwell, retreated to 
Lundy; and there is a local tradition 
that he died there, and was buried 
under the W. window of St. Helen's 
Chapel. French privateers after- 
wards inuch troubled Lundy; and 
it is said (although a similar story 
is told of the capture of Sark, so 
that it becomes somewhat legendary) 
that the island was captured in the 
following manner in the reign of 
William and Mary. A ship of war, 
under Dutch colours, anchored in 
the roadstead, and sent ashore for 
some milk, pretending that the 
captain was sick. The islanders 
supplied the milk for several days, 
when at length the crew informed 
them that their captain was dead, 
and asked permission to bury him 
in consecrated grounds This was 
immediately granted, and the in- 
habitants assisted in carrying the 
coffin to the grave. It appeared to 
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them rather heavy, bat they never 
for a moment suspected the nature 
of its contents. The Frenchmen then 
requested the islanders to leave the 
ch., as it was the custom of their 
country that foreigners should absent 
themselves during a part of the cere- 
mony, but informed them that they 
should be admitted to see the body 
interred. They were not, however, 
detained long in suspense ; the doors 
were suddenly flung open, and the 
Frenchmen, armed from the pre- 
tended receptacle of the dead, rui&ed 
with triumphant shouts upon the 
astonished inhabitants and made 
them prisoners. They then quickly 
proceeded to desolate the island. 
They hamstrung the horses and bul- 
locks, threw the sheep and goats into 
the sea, tossed the guns over the cliffs, 
and stripped the inhabitants even of 
their clothes. When satisfied with 
plunder and mischief, they left the 
poor islanders in a condition most 
truly disconsolate. In 1748, a cer- 
tain Thomas Benson obtained a lease 
of the island from Lord Qower. He 
was a wealthy merchant, and M.P. 
for Barnstaple ; and, having entered 
into a contract with Government 
to transport convicts to Virginia or 
Maryland (as was then usual), he 
contented himself with taking them 
to Lundy, where he set them to 
build and to dig. Benson was a 
smuggler and a '* pirate " ; and was 
at last obliged to take flight, having 
defrauded the insurance offices by 
lading a vessel with pewter, linen, 
and salt, heavily insuring it, land- 
ing the cargo on Lundy, and then, 
having put again to sea, burning 
and scuttling the ship. The is- 
land was then sold to Sir J. B. 
Warren ; and has passed, by succes- 
sive sale, to various owners, untU 
it was bought, in 1834, by W. H. 
Heaven, Esq., who made it his place 
of residence, and successfully resisted 
all attempts to bring his " free island " 
under the jurisdiction of the Devon 
magistrates. The Bev. H. G. Heaven 
is now lord of the manor and rector. 
Close to the lighthouse are the 



foundations of the parish oh. of 
Lundy, used until about 1747, and 
ded. to St. Helena. An iron ch. was 
erected by Mr. Heaven in 1889. 

For the geologist, Lundy possesses 
considerable interest, as affording 
sections at the junction of the granite 
and the slate. The former rock is 
noted for its hardness, and was used 
for the Thames Embankment; it 
predominates, the latter appearing at 
the S. end of the island. The cliff 
scenery is grand and wild, and will 
well repay the difficulties of a visit. 
The western coast, facing the Atlan- 
tic, is bolder and more abrupt than 
the eastern. The landing-place, from 
which a road leads to Mr. Ackland's 
farmhouse ^refreshments), is a good 
subject for tne artist. Starting from 
it, and passing 1. Mr. Heaven's house, 
Millcombe, and then rt. the Sugar- 
loaf Book, the watering-place, the 
Quarter Wall, the abandoned granite 
works, and the Halfway Wall (begun 
by Benson in 1752), near which is a 
Logan Stone, we come to Tibbett's 
Hill (448 ft.), 1. of which are the 
remains of a round tower, the inside 
of which is 15 ft. across. Beyond 
this the chief points of interest are 
—the Templar Book, a mass of granite 
curiously resembling (when seen in 
relief) a human face ; near it a fort was 
erected temp. Chas. L— named Brazen 
Ward, from the brass guns with which 
.it was furnished; passing blocks of 
granite known as the Mousetrap, and 
the Moasehole, a combe is reached, 
at the opening of which the Ganuet 
Bock is visible. ^ m. beyond, we 
come to the N.E. comer of the 
island, with the ruins of John o' 
Groat's Hoase^perhaps a watch-tower. 
Here the rocks are piled in wild con- 
fusion; and one, called the Constable, 
is, according to the local story, a Cor- 
nish giant turned into stone. An- 
other, out at sea, is the Seal's Bock. 
The cliff on the E. side, so far, is 
surmounted by a broad steep slope, 
covered with fern, and locally called 
the ** Siding." This now ceases, and 
the land ends in an inclined plr 
extending half a mile down U 
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sea. " All around here is the chief 
resort of the wilder variety of the 
sea-birds, the loose soil being honey- 
combed with their nests, the hillocks 
crowded with them, and the shelves 
of rock white with accumulated de- 
posits of guano." Passing to the 
N.W. point, off which is a group of 
islets, known as the Hen and Chickens, 
we come upon a bold broken pro- 
montory, with masses of granite 
pUed in grand confusion, and fringed 
with great insular rocks— a scene of 
wonderful and almost savage gran- 
deur. One projecting promontory is 
pierced by a natural tunnel, 60 ft. 
high and 800 ft. long, through which 
a boat can sail. A spring of fresh 
water is said to rise in its centre, 
bubbling up through the sea-water. 
Precipitous cliffs of granite extend 
hence along the western side, with 
grand splintered and rounded pin- 
nacles — the latter locally known as 
''Gheesei." The granite shows fre- 
quent dislocations ; besides a remark- 
able chasm, or series of chasms, run- 
ning for a considerable distance 
parallel with the cliff. These are 
said, locally, to have been produced 
by the great earthquake of 1755, 
which destroyed Lisbon; but they 
seem rather due to some great con- 
vulsion of a remote geological period, 
although fragments may have been 
severed from the sides of the chasms 
by the Lisbon earthquake, which was. 
certainly felt in Devon. 

Again passing the quarter wall, 
we see below us, rt., the signal bat- 
tery. Toward the S.W. comer the 
line of coast is very sinuous and 
contorted, and many singular caves 
exist at the base of tiie granite cliffs. 
Benson's Cave is said to have been 
used for the landing of his contra- 
band cargoes ; and the Seal Gave (to 
be approached by a boat in calm 
weather, but from the land only, 
with great difOiculty) is a vault with 
a narrow passage suddenly opening 
to a spacious chamber, the resort of 
great numbers of seals. At the ex- 
♦-eme S.W. is a cavity called the 
■dl 8 Limekiln— a chasm, 350 ft. 



deep, in the midst of the heath' 
covered slope, square at the top, 
where it is about 250 ft. wide, with 
nearly perpendicular sides, gradually 
approaching each other at the bottom, 
which is strewn with large blocks 
of porphyry, some of them 20 ft. 
high. At one side is a narrow open- 
ing, leading by a natural tann^ to 
the beadi at the foot of the cliff. A 
vast cone of granite, almost insu- 
lated from the shore, is called the 
Shutter Sock, and the fishermen 
say that it would exactly fit the 
mouth of the abyss. The chasm is to 
be entered from below, only by means 
of a boat, and in calm weather.* 
Beyond this rock another one rises 
out of the sea— the Black Book. 

The granite ends here, in a bay 
called the Battles, and the slate or 
day-shale begins. The line of junc- 
tion is visible along the cliffs ; " and 
that these slates existed before the 
intrusion of the granite is shown by 
the very marked manner in which 
they are abruptly cut off by the 
latter rock, contrary to their line of 
strike, instead of being folded or con- 
torted round its base."— T. M, Hall. 
The granite seems to be of the same 
age and character as that of Dart- 
moor and of CJomwall. On this 
comer are the ruins of Mariseo 
Castle, standing on the brow of the 
cliff (see post) ; and in the rock below 
is a large excavated chamber, called 
(like the cavern already mentioned) 
Benson's Cave, but perhaps of greater 
antiquity. The peninsula of Lame- 
try, S.£. of the castle, is precipitous 
on every side, and beyond it is the 
little Bat Island, one of the few re- 
maining citadels of the Mu8 rattus, 
or aboriginal black rat, once lord 
and master of its race throughout 
Europe. (The Mua decumcmus crossed 
the Volga in 1727, and in 1730 
crossed the Channel They have 
nearly exterminated their predeces- 
sors.) Here we regain the little bay 
' This is the scene of the wreck of the 
Spanish Admiral's ship, in Westward Ho! 
She is made to strike on the Shutter Bock 
— and Amyas Leigh, when stricken blind, is 
carried to Mariseo Castle. 
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in which is the landing-place from 
which we started. 

Of the Antiquities to be noticed 
on Lundy, the most remarkable is 
Karisco Castle, which was certainly 
in existence in the 12th cent. The 
keep alone remains, and is converted 
into cottages. Beyond it were mas- 
sive outer walls, running along the 
verge of the cliffs. The keep is 
square ; with a turret at each angle, 
now serving as a chimney. The 
whole was refortified, and no doubt 
remodelled, daring the Civil wars. 
The foundations of many round 
houses or towers exist in different 
places, the most perfect being the 
one already noticed. Some of these 
are described as having been built 
without any cement, and they may 
have been veiy ancient. Little now 
remains to guide the antiquary. 

The climate of Lundy is bleak 
and inclement. The westerly winds 
sweep in so fiercely that there are 
frequent instances of cattle and 
stock being blown over the cliff. 
Much fog prevails. There are no 
trees, except the few pines and syca- 
mores and shrubs planted by Mr. 
Heaven, near his house, which com- 
mands a grand view of the opposite 
coast. Oats, barley, and potatoes 
are grown, and there is a consider- 
able number of cattle and sheep. 
Where not under the plough the 
ground teems with wildflowers — as 
various kinds of sedum, pennywort, 
and foxgloves, and particularly a 
dwarf -rose, not above 6 in. high, 
which blossoms profusely. The 
staple produce and chief source of 
revenue have always been the rabbits, 
with which the island abounds, and 
the skins, eggs, and feathers of the 
sea-fowl. These breed in myriads, 
chiefly on the W. coast ; and the 
collecting of their eggs is a work of 
no little danger. Lobsters abound 
along the E. coast; and what ap- 
pears to be the real whitebait is 
sometimes taken in great quantities. 
The Lighthouse, which is connected 



by tdepTione with the mainland, was 
erected (1819) by the Trinity Boards 
who have a private mail with the 
island twice a month from Apple- 
dore. There are 2 lights— one 
iixed and westerly, seen by vessels 
coming up the channel ; the other a 
revolving light. The tower should 
be ascended for the sake of the mag- 
nificent view. The whole of the 
island is seen at once, with the dis- 
tant coasts of Wales and of Devon. 
There is also a Lloyd's stat. on the 
island and a telegraph (restd. 1893). 
Lastly, the islanders have no rates 
to pay 1 

In the late autumn, woodcock 
arrive on Lundy in great flights. 
Of the sea-birds the greater propor- 
tion consist of the razor-billed auk, 
the puflin, or "Lundy parrot,** the 
guillemot, and several varieties of 
gulls. The name Murr is locally 
applied to both the razor-billed auk 
and the guillemot ; and it is used 
in the same manner on the Welsh 
coast. Lundy is very rich in Coleo- 
ptera — which are for the most part 
identical with the species found in 
Wales, and not with those common 
in Devon— a curious fact, which 
would seem to indicate an ancient 
geological connection with the Welsh 
coast, rather than with that of Devon. 
The great and especial charm of 
Lundy is " the perfect purity and 
freshness of colour which surrounds 
one on every side. In few other 
places does one see such delicate 
purples and creamy whites as the 
fragrant Lundy heather exhibits ; 
such pure greens, and yellows, and 
orange tints as those of the Lundy 
furze-brakes ; and such vivid spark- 
ling whiteness as that of the granite 
peaks which crop out continually 
among the varying undulations of 
richest verdure.** — Q,T. The Actinia 
Aurora has one of its N. Devon 
habitats here. It flourishes here 
in vast colonies among the slates of 
the southern coast, double and treble 
the size of the Morte specimens ^ 
p. 251), and of every oolour 
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variety. Other anemones also are 
frequent.] 



To return to Clovelly, 1| m. on the 
Hartland road at Clovelly Gross (on 
foot it is only 1 m., by taking the lane 
1. at the top of the village, past the 
Schoolhoase at Wrinkleberry, and 
turning 1. through the hamlet of Lower 
Sierra, where we join the high road) 
are the remains of an ancient camp, 
now known as Clovelly Dikes, or 
Ditchen Hills. This is a very large 
earthwork, consisting of 3 embank- 
ments, varying from 15 ft. to 26 ft. 
in height — the intervening ditches 
being about 30 paces wide. The 
innermost embalmment forms an 
irregular oblong, 130 paces long, by 
100 at the widest end. The other 
embankments are irregularly formed, 
but approach to a square with rounded 
angles. The outermost encloses about 
30 acres. On the E. side is an ex- 
tensive outwork of a crescent shape, 
with an embankment and double 
ditch. The Clovelly road divides 
this from the main camp. On the 
W. side are 2 vast entrenchments of 
similar character. This camp de- 
serves special notice, and must have 
been the strongest place of defence 
in this part of Damnonia. It is pos- 
sibly British, but bears marks of 
either Boman adaptation or of strate- 
gical teaching derived from Bome. 
The town of Artaviah&s been placed 
here by some (and by some at Hart- 
land or Barnstaple). But no Boman 
remains have been found; and for 
Artavia, it is sufScient to say that it 
is only mentioned by Bichard of 
Cirencester J whose work scholars are 
agreed in regarding as an ingenious 
forgery. With this exception, the 
road to Hartland (5} m.) has little in- 
terest, and the pedestrian is recom- 
mended to proceed by one of the fol- 
lowing routes from Gallantry Bower 
to Hartland Pointy whence he can 
reach the town by the coast, turning 
inland at Blaokmouth (see p. 269), or 

""artland Quay; or he may strike 
direct from the Point by one 
routes given on p. 269. 



CLOVELLY TO BUDE (cOABt). 

1^ m. Gallantry Bower (see p. 263). 
The pedestrian, having descended 
into Moath Hill, may (a) take the 
road facing him which crosses 1. 
through a pretty wooded glen to the 
hamlet of Brownsham. Here the road 
bears inland and in 1 m. turns 1. (the 
second turn), reaching in another 
^ m. Toultree Cross. Here turn rt. 
and follow the road N.W. to (1^ m.) 
East Titchberry Farm. Leaving this 
rt. and then W. Titchberry 1., the 
Point is reached about 1 m. beyond 
the latter farm. Or (h) he may take 
a path W. of Mouth Mill, which 
climbs to the cliff top, and keep along 
the summit past (1 m.) Windbury 
Head, where he will pass half of a 
nearly circular earthwork, the rest of 
which has fallen into the sea. From 
here he should strike due W. along 
the cliff for 1} m. to Fatacott ham- 
let, where he can take a road which 
will bring him in another 2 m. 
through E. Titchberry. Bte. (6) is 
about ^ m. shorter to 

6^ m. Hartland Point (alt. 350 ft.), 
generally held to be the ** Promontory 
of Hercules " of Ptolemy, and called 
Harty by Camden^ occupies the angle 
at which the Devon coast strikes 
to the S.W., and is opposite to a dis- 
tant Welsh headland, from which 
the cliffs of Wales trend to the N. 
It forms, therefore, the boundary of 
the old " Severn Sea," the Channel 
here expanding its jaws as if to re- 
ceive the rolling waves and clearer 
water of the Atlantic. It is sin- 
gular in its shape, projecting in a 
ridge about 370 ft. i^om the neigh- 
bouring cliff, the summit being 
craggy where it abuts upon the main- 
land, but for a distance of 250 ft. a 
flat and grassy platform, of an ave- 
rage width of 30 ft., and bounded by 
sheer precipices of 300 ft. The view 
of the coast-line on either side of 
Hartland Point is magnificent. In- 
land, Hartland Abbey is seen stretch- 
ing across the vale, with the lofty 
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ch. -tower on the hill above it. On a 
ledge which juts out from the mass 
of the point stands the Lighthouse 
(erected 1874) ; its light, which has 
a range of nearly 20 m., gives 2 white 
flashes and 1 red every ^ min. 

[There is a choice ot inland routes 
from the Point to Hartland Town : 
(a) road by (2 m.) Longfarlong, and 
(3 m.) Pattard Cross, to 

3| m. Hartland ; (&) path through 
Blagdon, the nearest farm to the 
Point (S.E.), and over Blagberry 
Down, to 

If m. A road ; here a turn 1. and 
then rt. will lead into the Stoke-Hart- 
land road at Bow Bridge, just W. of 
(2| m.) Hartland KiU and to 

3i m. Hartland Town.] 

Continuing by cliff, the pedestrian 
will reach 

7| m. Blaokmoath. [Here a pri- 
vate road (permission required for 
driving only) goes through the Abbey 
grounds to 

2^ m. Hartland Town.] 

Continuing by coast, in a recess a 
little W. of Hartland Point is a con- 
cave rock, so curved and smooth as 
to bear no fanciful resemblance to the 
interior of a stranded vessel. You 
may squeeze yourself at low water 
through an adjoining headland by 
means of a chink in which the sea 
" blows " at a certain state of the tide, 
and in another chasm look through 
a natural chimney at the sky. This 
headland itself is well worth examin- 
ing, and may be recognised as separ- 
ated by a valley from the high land, 
and as forming a point at which the 
coast makes a sharp turn to the south- 
ward. The shore towards Hartland 
Quay presents a scene most wild 
and dismal, and affords striking ex- 
amples of arched and otherwise con- 
torted strata. It is everywhere cum- 
bered by ruinous walls of rock at 
right angles to the sea ; the cliffs are 
ribbed with bars of red schist, but 
the dreary chaos is in a measure en- 
livened by cascades which leap from 
above. The climax is reached at 



8^ m. Hartland Quay (sjfiall hotel), 
where, to best appreciate the Weari- 
ness which characterises the coast of 
the carboniferous formation, a de- 
scent should be made to the rocks. 
** No words,** say Sedgtoick and Mur- 
chison, ** can exaggerate the number 
and violence of these contortions — 
sometimes in regular undulating 
curves — sometimes in curves broken 
at their points of contrary flexure, and 
exhibiting a succession of cusps, like 
regular pointed arches— sometimes, 
though more rarely, thrown into sali- 
ent and re-entering angles, generally 
of local extent, and only affecting par- 
ticular beds."— Trans. Geol, Sdc. 1837. 
[It is f m. by road from the Quay 
to the parish Church of Hartland (or, 
as it is properly called, the Church of 
Stoke-Nectan— it was given to the 
Abbey by Geoffrey de Dmant), an ex- 
ceedingly interesting building, which 
has undergone a partial restoration by 
the late L. W.Buck, Esq., and Sir Geo. 
and Lady Elizabeth Stucley. It is 
generally called the Abbey church, but 
it was really that of the parish— the 
Abbey church has been altogether de- 
stroyed. Nave, aisle, and chancel 
are late Dec. The tower, Perp., with 
a very fine arch opening to the ch., 
is 128 ft. high, plain, with the excep- 
tion of a niche in which is a figure of 
St. Nectan. At night a lantern is 
lighted in it, as a beacon to mariners. 
The screen (this and the one at Dun- 
ster are replicas), extending across l^e 
whole ch., is nearly perfect and of 
immense width at the top ; it is early 
Perp., and one of the best examples 
in the N. of Devon. The cradle 
roofs are good, and that in the 
N. chancel aisle has the bosses 
gilt and panels painted. The carved 
oak pulpit, with its canopy, should 
be noticed; and upon it ihe figure 
of a tusked goat, and the inscription 
" God save King James Fines *' — May 
not the inscription have originally 
been ** Fi. Defen.," i.e, " Defender of 
the Faith"? The goat is probably 
the " Scotch unicorn." The Norm, 
font is sculptured with quaint f 
looking down upon other r 
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faces on the pedestal ; the group (ac- 
cording to the late Bev. Mr. Hawker j 
vicar of Morwenstow) being emble- 
matical of the righteous looking 
down upon the wicked. There is a 
Norm, door on N. side of the eh. 
The oldest monument in the ch. 
bears date 1610, and is on the rt. 
of the E. window ; a brass to Anne 
Abbott is of 1611. The visitor will 
also notice on the wall 1. of the altar 
an inscription to the memory of a 
Cavalier. In the ch.-yard the visitor 
will remark the singularly broad 
slabs of stone which are used as 
stiles ; and by the chancel door the 
tomb of one Docton, bearing a quaint 
inscription, beginning "Rejoice not 
against mee, oh my enemie." 

The view over the valley and sea 
from the ch.-tower is very striking.] 

[Across the stream, a short | m. 
N.E., stands Hartland Abbey (Col. W. 
L. S. Stucley, J.P.) This, one of the 
best-endowed and most considerable 
inDevon,i8 said (Dugdale^** Mona.Bt." 
vi. 435) to have been founded by 
Oytha, the wife of Earl Godwin and 
mother of Haroldy in honour of St. 
Nectan, who she believed had pre- 
served her husband from shipwreck 
in a dangerous storm. Gytha^s 
foundation was for secular canons, 
who were replaced by Augustinians, 
temp. Hen. U., under the auspices of 
Geoffrey de DinanU ancestor of the 
Lords Dinham. At the Dissolution, 
the Abbey, valued at 306Z. a year, was 
granted to Wm. Abbot, Serjeant of 
the King's cellar, and passed through 
various hands, including the Luttrell 
family, into those of the Buck (now 
Stucley) family about 1824. St. 
Nectan, to whom the Abbey was 
ded., is said to have been the son of 
a Welsh "kinglet." His relics were 
preserved here. The present man- 
sion was built at the end of the 
18th cent., after the plan, of the 
ancient Abbey, of which the E. Eng. 
cloisters were preserved in part as 
an ornament for the basement storey. 
The house contains old carving, 
+.ably in the oak chimney-pieces 
doors, a^nd pictures, an^ is situ- 



ated in a delightful seclusion. It is 
begirt by woods, in which ferns grow 
luxuriantly, particularly L. dilatataJJ 

[l^m. E. of Stoke Ch. is Hartland ^ 
(pop. 1,739), a retired place, situated 
at the head of the beautiful wooded 
vale of Hartland Abbey. The parish 
is said by Leland to have derived 
its name "from the multitude of 
stags." 

The town is of little interest itself, 
but is a good centre from which to 
visit the wild coast scenery in its 
neighbourhood and Stoke Ch.] 

[The coast-road from Hartland 
Quay to Bude turns S. at Stoke Ch. 
and goes past (4 m.) S. Hole Farm 
and through 

6|^ m. Weloombe (pop. 193, no 
inn), where the Church (restd. 1844) 
contains an interesting screen of un- 
usually early date, and curious carv- 
ings of the "Fruitful Vine" and 
" Barren Fig-tree " over the transept 
arches. Near it is the primitive Holy 
well that gives a name to the village. 
A good deal of the scene of the Rev, 
S. Baring-Goulds novel, " The Gave- 
rockes," is laid at Welcombe ; where 
will be found a description of the 
scenery in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. 

From Welcombe the road keeps 
about f m. inland of Marsland Mouth, 
crosses the combe and climbs its S. 
side past Marsland. 

8 m. [Here a road leads rt. in $ m. 
to Morwenstow (see^sQ.] 

Passing rt. Tonacombe, an inter- 
esting Elizabethan Manor House 
in good preservation, the road con- 
tinues near the cliff for another 

2 m., when it turns inland, crosses 
a stream, and gradually descends. 

13| m. Here it again turns sea- 
wards, and still descending goes 
through 

14|^ m. FoughiU(pop. 364, inn) and 
riexbury to 

16 m. Bude.] 

But the pedestrian, who makes 
light qI ups ctnci downs, and ^d^ 
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milk sufficient wayside refreshment 
(for there are no inns except a rough 
one at Morwenstow), should push on 
from Hartland Quay to Bude by cliff, 
passing rt., 

9 m. St. Catherine's Tor, a conical 
cliff, which is gradually wasting away. 
On the neck which connects It with th» 
mainland is a massive ancient wall ; 
and on its summit have been dis- 
covered the foundations of a Boman 
building ; just beyond a lively rivulet 
seeks ti^e beaCh in a series of falls. 
It first leaps 100 ft., then falls again 
and again, and at last joins the sea, to 
which a path leads at Milford Beach. 

Passing Spoke's (or Speke's) Mouth, 
he will reach 

12 m. Henbnry Beacon, with its 
Cliff Castle. 1 m. farther he will get 
a good view of Welcombe Mouth from 
the down above it. Here he may turn 
inland to (Im.) Welcombe (see antejj 
or descend to the Mouth. ^ m. farther is 

13^ m. Marsland Mouth, where 
" the winding stream, filled with excel- 
lent but small trout, separates Devon 
and Cornwall " {Ferny Combes). A 
path 1. climbs the S. side of the glen 
and gains the coast road ^ m. short 
of Marsland, and it is as well to follow 
this for 1 m. through the hamlet of 
Cory, and then take the cart roadrt. to 

15f Hennaoliff, the highest point 
on this part of the coast. 

[From here it is a short | m. in- 
land to Morwenstow (pop. 70i,8maU 
inn). The Church, said to have been 
ded. by the Welsh St Morwennay is 
interesting, and contains some Norm, 
portions. There is a fine 16th cent. 
arcade, a roodscreen restd. by the late 
Mr. Hawker, and some good benoh- 
ends. Notice the S. door of the porch 
and in the ch.-yard the memorials to 
3 crews lost at sea, with the figurehead 
of a ship, a wrecked boat, and a cross 
formed of broken oars as emblems. 
(For further information of the ch., 
see Hdbk.for CormualL)2 Returning 
to the cliff, the pedestrian passes 

16^ m. Sharpnose Point, and then, 
still following the cliffs, 

17^ m. Stanbury Mouth, where the 
cliffs are splendidi FTom bere 



another 6 m. over the downs, with a 
coast view before him which ever 
increases in interest and extent, will 
bring him over Summerlease Down to 

22J m. BtJDE.^ (See Hdbk, for 
ComwalL) 

ROUTE 18. 

BARNSTAPLE TO LYNTON AND LYN- 
MOUTH (road), EXCURSIONS, EXMOOR. 

Boad. Places. 

Barnstaple 
6^ m. Loxhore 

Paraoombe 

[road to Hunter's 
Inn, 3 m.] 
18 m. Lynton 
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Ljmton 
Simonsbath 
[Ezmoor] 



w 



Simonsbath 
^ m. Showlsbarrow 

8| m. Chapman Barrows 
12 m. Barbrook Mill 
13^ m. Lynton 

Simonsbath 
7 m. Withypool 
lOf m. Tarr Steps 

[walk to Dulver- 
ton 5^ m.] 
14 m. Winsford 

ISk m. Ezford 

26| m. Porlock 

39^ m. Lsmmouth 

The road from Barnstaple to Lyn- 
ton consists chiefly of 2 tremendously 
steep ascents, each about 3 m. long. 
It ascends the valley of the Yeo, a 
bright trout-stream, passing 1. 

5 m. Youl8ton(Col.SirA. Chiches- 
ter, Bart.), and reaches 

6^ m. Loxhore (pop. 192, inn). 
Church, E. Eng., restd. 1880. [L. 
are Arlington Church (rebuilt 1846 ; 
Oould, architect) and Arlington 
Court (Lady Chichester).] The sum- 
mit-level when attained commands a 
remarkable view, including at once 
the distant ranges of Dartmoor, of 
Exmoor, N.E., and of the S. Wales 
hills, N., beyond th« Bristol Chaoilf 
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12]^ m. Paraeombe (pop. 316, inn, 
with trout-fishing) lies at the bottom 
of a troagh, the ascent beginning with 
a deep hollow on either side of the 
bridge. 

The high ronnd-backed hills of Ex- 
moor drop into the Bristol Channel 
in precipitous slopes, almost vertical, 
500 to 800 ft. high. Lsmmouth lies 
at the foot of one of these, and Lyn- 
ton at the top. At Lynmouth 2 deep 
V-shaped valleys open through these 
hills into the sea, discharging the 
streams of the E. and W. Ljm, which, 
from the steepness of their course, re- 
semble one long cataract, while the 
roads through them descend at the 
sharpest angle or greatest incline 
practicable for wheeled vehicles. 

Crossing the W. Lyn at Lynbridge 
(inn), we reach 



18 m. LTKTOK ^ (pop. 1,647). 
Lynton lies in a lap of the mountain, 
where its rows of houses are wedged 
in between the slopes, while tne 
parish Church (rebuilt in 1892, ex- 
cept the tower, by the care of the 
present vicar, the Rev. W. E. Cox, 
M.A.), and the Castle, Castle Cottage, 
and Valley of Rocks Hotels, occupy 
platforms commanding extensive 
views of the Welsh hills and the deep 
valleys of the 2 Lyns to their junction, 
500 ft. below, seen through lovely 
woods, here growing down to the 
water's edge, and protected by the 
huge wall of Conntiibury Hill on one 
side of the bay. Attached to the 
"Castle" and "Cottage" are beauti- 
ful grounds with wooded walks, lead- 
in a by easy zigzags terraced on the face 
of the abrupt rock to Lynmouth below. 

A Cliff RaUway (built by Sir 
Geo. Newnes, Bart.) connects the 2 
villages: it is chiefly cut through 
solid rock, is 900 ft. long, and is said 
to be the steepest in the world. 

lynmouth^ (with 645 inhab.) is a 
pretty village on the banks of the 
2 Lyns, which pour into a very 
small port protected by a pier, 
^n which is a picturesque tower, 
-^ence in the Middle Ages the pro- 



ducts of the Exmoor mines were 
embarked. 

Lynmouth is thus described by 
Southey : " My walk to Ilf racombe 
led me through Lynmouth, the 
finest spot, except Cintra and the 
Arrabida, that I ever saw. Two 
rivers join at Lynmouth. You prob- 
ably know the hill-streams of De- 
vonshire; each of these flows down 
a combe, rolling down over huge 
stones like a long waterfall ; imme- 
diately at their junction they enter 
the sea, and the rivers and the sea 
make but one sound of uproar. Of 
these combes, the one is richly wooded 
— the other runs between 2 high, 
bare, stony hills. From the hill be- 
tween the 2 is a prospect most mag- 
nificent : on either hand conGibes, and 
the river before Uie little village — the 
beautiful little village. This alone 
would constitute a view beautiful 
enough to repay the weariness of a 
long journey; but, to complete it, 
there is the blue and boundless sea, 
for the faint and feeble line of the 
Welsh coast is only to be seen on 
tiie rt. hand if the day be perfectly 
clear.*' 

The neighbourhood is a paradise 
for anglers : the Lyns, and the other 
streams of Exmoor, swarm with trout, 
and their pursuit necessarily leads the 
fisherman through wild and romantic 
scenes. (For tickets, see Index and 
Directory, under "Lynmouth" and 
"Lynton.") 

EzcursionB : — 
(a) Glen Lyn, Lyndale and Waters 
Meet, E. Lyn, Conntiibiiry, Lyn Cliff, 
Brendon Valley. Starting from Lyn- 
ton, the stranger should descend to 
Lynmouth through the beautiful 
wooded grounds of the Lynton Cot- 
tage Hotel. At the bottom of the 
hill, close to the Lyndale Hotel, is the 
entrance lodge to Olen Lyn {admis- 
sion every weekday: 1 person, W., 
2-3 Is.) This is the ravine of the 
West Lyn, a bounding torrent which 
for nearly ^ m., under a bower of 
foliage which hides it from above, 
leaps and tumbles among rocks coated 
with moss and fringed with ferns, 
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forming a succession of Buysdael 
pictures. The tall hills which over- 
hang it are covered with forest, and 
their foot is lined with rhododen- 
drons and laurels. A path leads 
through this lovely glen, and " per- 
haps nowhere,'* says " The Sketcher " 
(Blackwood), " is to be found so much 
beauty of painter's detail, of water, 
foliage, stones, and banks, within so 
smaU a space." The Filmy fern 
grows here abundantly, and the turf 
is chequered by the ivy-leaved Cafn- 
patttUa^ while the sweet-scented 
Lastrcea oreopteris and L. Filix mas 
paleacea attain an unrivalled luxuri- 
ance ("Ferny CJombes"). 

Having fully explored this roman- 
tic retreat, the visitor is advised to 
proceed up Lyndale, or the gorge of 
the E. Lyn, as far as the junction of 
t!iat river with the Hoaroak Water at 

2 m. Watersmeet. He may reach 
this spot either by the road which, 
starting from the Lyndale Hotel, keeps 
above the river's 1. bank, or he may 
take a path 1. at the end of the village 
which leads to the hamlet of ICiddle- 
ham, and follows the same bank as 
far as the Woodside boarding-house. 
Here it crosses by a bridge to the rt. 
bank, which it follows as far as a stone 
bridge which carries it to the other 
bank, and, a little beyond, a footbridge ; 
and from this latter is obtained, per- 
haps, the best view of this beautiful 
spot. The sides of the ravine are 
covered with woods, and rocks in 
various places protrude as cliffs or lie 
coated with moss under the oaks on 
the hillside. Where the foamy tor- 
rents unite stands a small fishing- 
cottage, the property of W. H. HalU- 
day, Esq., of Olenthome. The return 
to Lynmouth may be made by the 
road along the 1. bank (2 m.) or by 
any of the following routes : 

(1) By Conntiibary, which may be 
reached direct by taking the path 
through the wood above the fishing 
cottage, or by returning to the stone 
bridge and taking the path rt., which 
climbs Chiielton Combe, where is the 
rampart of an ancient camp 40 ft. in 

[Devon.] 



height. The distance by either does 
not exceed 1 m. (a steep one), and 
from Countisbury it is 1^ m. by road 
to Lynmouth. 

(2) Or he may follow the Hoaroak 
up stream to (| m.) Hillsford Bridge 
and thence strike across the hills by 
£. Lyn Fann to Lyn Cliff. The view 
of Lyndale from these heights, and 
the grandeur of the surrounding 
country, will be ample recompense 
for the fatigue of the ascent. After 
contemplating the depths of the 
valley, let him raise his eyes to the 
dark ridges of Exmoor stretching in 
deep purple E. and W. and N. to the 
sea. Arrived at Lyn Cliff, he should 
gain a point a little E. of the remains 
of a summer-house, from which the 
hill takes its name, so as to command 
the length of the gorge. Countisbury 
and its ch. will be seen aloft in the 
distance, on so dreary a hill that 
one shivers to think of a winter's 
night in that forlorn and exposed 
village. Lyn Cliff is a good point for 
a view of the ledge on which Lynton, 
it is said, looks dropped by chance, 
and of the hollow in which Lynmouth 
lies embedded. Hence also one may 
travel in imagination some distance 
towards Porlock, for the upland of 
Countisbury is open before one, and 
the brown moor, stretching beyond it 
for miles. From here the pedestrian 
may descend to Lynmouth by a zig- 
zag path rt. ; or in the opposite direc- 
tion to Lynbridge (ixm), Barbrook 
Mill, or Cherry Bridge, and at any of 
these places Cross the W. Lyn and 
return to Lynton by the Barnstaple 
road ; the longest of these routes is 
less than 6 m. from Hillsford Bridge. 

(3) Or at Hillsford Bridge he may 
cross the stream and take the road 1. 
to (I m.) Brendon Church, and thence 
descend to Bockford (inn). From 
here he may return to Watersmeet 
either by (a) reascending the road 
from Brendon Ch. for a short distance 
and then taking a track through the 
wood rt., and then again a path rt. 
along the river's 1. bank to Waters- 
meet. Or (6) he may cross by the bridge 
at the inn to the rt. bank and follov 
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the path on this side to Watersmeet. 
Either way is a short 2 m. and will 
take him past (\ m.) Long Pool, 
which should on no account be 
missed, as it is one of the most im- 
pressive spots on the river. 

(4) Or from Rockf ord the road may 
be followed with the river L to (1 m.) 
Brandon (or Millslade) village (pop. 
299; Staghunter's or Abbey Inn; 
inquire here for permission to fish 
between Rockf ord and Millslade). 
The river may be crossed at Leeford 
Bridge, and the left-hand road taken, 
which ascends to the Porlock road 
and (If m.) Countisbury, and so 
leads back to Lynmouth. 

(h) Valley of Bocks and Lee Abbey. 
— Valley of Bocks. This wild and 
interesting scene is about 1 m. W. of 
Lynton, and approached either by 
the Korth Walk, running along the 
face of the cliff above the sea, or by 
a carriage-road. The former should 
be selected. It is a path cut midway 
along a rapid slope of about 700 ft., 
and forms a narrow terrace com- 
manding a fine sea view, and the 
cloud-like mountains of Wales in 
the distance. 

After skirting the sea for about a 
mile a gap is reached in the hill- 
side, and through this colossal portal 
between 2 masses of bare pyramidal 
sandstones and grits, the traveller 
enters the Valley of Bocks, which 
may well astonish him when they first 
break upon his view, rising abruptly 
from the face of the slope in crags 
and pinnacles. In a few minutes he 
will be passing below them. Southey 
describes it thus: "Imagine a nar- 
row vale between 2 ridges of hills 
somewhat steep : the southern hill 
turfed: the vale, which runs from 
east to west, covered with huge stones 
and fragments of stone among the 
fern that fills it ; the northern ridge 
completely bare, excoriated of all turf 
and all soil, the very bones and skele- 
ton of the earth ; rock reclining upon 
rock, stone piled upon stone, a huge 
terrific mass. A palace of the pre- 
\damite kings, a city of the Anakim, 



must have appeared so shapeless, and 
yet so like the ruins of what had 
been shaped after the waters of the 
flood subsided. I ascended with some 
toil the highest point ; 2 large stones 
inclining on each other formed a 
rude portal on the summit. Here I 
sat down. A little level platform, 
about 2 yds. long, lay before me, and 
then the eye immediately fell upon 
the sea, far, very far, below. I never 
felt the sublimity of solitude before." 
One of these rocks is known as 
the Chinmey Bock, and another, 
which throws its shadow on anyone 
entering the valley, by the whim- 
sical name of Bogged Jack, and the 
traveller will do well to devote some 
little time to exploring the wilderness 
of pinnacles and crags around these 
rocks. Having crossed the thres- 
hold, he will find himself upon 
the greensward of the valley itself ; 
the Castle Bock rising like some 
Norm, ruin on the rt., and the crag 
called the Devil's Gheesewring from 
the hillside opposite. He is now in 
the heart of the stony vale, which 
descends obliquely towards the sea, 
but at a great elevation. He may 
ponder meanwhile on the probability 
of a mighty torrent having once 
rolled through this trough-way to 
the sea, and of the land having been 
afterwards upraised to its present 
position. A human interest also 
attaches to this lonely glen. From 
time immemorial it has been known 
as the Danes ; and tradition asserts 
that a party of those marauders, 
when pursued from a neighbouring 
village, were here overtaken and 
slaughtered. 

The ascent of the Castle Bock has 
been made easy by paths and steps, 
which have been cut to the summit, 
and afford several good sections of 
fossil shells. Here may be seen a 
block of several tons' weight, so 
nicely balanced that the heave of a 
crowbar would send it thundering to 
the sea; and at the base of the 
cliffs the mouths of several caverns. 
In a westerly direction the eye 
ranges from Duty Point and Lee Bay 
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to the great promontory of High 
Veer, just this side of Heddon's 
Month. After his visit to the Castle 
Bock the traveller can descend to 
"Wring Cliff Cove, immediately W., 
and examine the cliff, which in ap- 
pearance is similar to the vesicular 
volcamc ash of Brent Tor. Beyond 
tills little bay, and rt. of the road, 
stands 

If m. Lee or Ley Abbey (C. F. 
Bailey, Esq., J.P.), a modern Gothic 
house approached through an ivy- 
clad tower, also of modem origin. 
{Admission on Wed. and Sat.) Here, 
in former times, stood the splendid 
abode of the De Wichehalse, a 
noble family of Holland, who, about 
1570, during the persecution of the 
Protestants by Alva^ escaped with 
their property to England. In the 
reign of Chas. II. Sir Edward de 
Wichehalse was the head of this 
house, and an important personage ; 
but his daughter, his only child, 
proved the unfortunate cause of de- 
struction to the family. She was 
wooed and won by a nobleman in 
high favour with Jas. II. ; the lover 
proved faithless, and the deserted 
maiden was one day found lifeless 
under the rooks of Duty Point. The 
father in vain sought redress by 
petitioning the king, and, when Mon- 
mouth landed at Lyme, De Wiche- 
halse and his adherents hastened to 
support him. After the battle of 
Sedgemoor the unhappy parent re- 
turned to Lynton, but the emissaries 
of the king were soon despatched to 
apprehend him, and, on their ap- 
proach by the neighbouring valley, 
De Wichehalse and the remainder of 
his family embarked in a boat to 
escape. The night was, however, 
stormy, and they are supposed to 
have all perished, as they were never 
heard of again. The monument and 
shield of a De Wichehalse may be 
seen in Lynton Oh. It may be as 
well to add that Lee was never 
the site of any monastic foundation. 
Permission must be obtained (at the 
Lodge) if it is desired to visit Duty 
Point, which stands within the 



grounds ; on the way to it is passed 
Jennif^ed's Cove, a beautiful rock- 
bound inlet. A track leads along 
the cliff back into the Valley of Bocks. 
The return from Lee Abbey may be 
made by the path which ascends the 
wood opposite the Lodge, and leads 
by Six Acres Farm into the old 
Barnstaple road (about 3Jm.) (The 
coast on to Wooda Bay and Heddon's 
Month is described in the walk to 
Hfracombe, p. 280, but may well be 
made the object of an excursion from 
Lynton.) 

(c) Oare Water and Badgery 
(Badgeworthy) Water may be made 
the objects of a separate excursion 
by those fond of fishing or scenery. 

H^ m. E. of Brendon is MalmBmead 
Bridge, which spans Badgeworthy 
Water just above its junction with the 
E. Lyn, here called the Oare Water. 
The former stream divides Devon 
and Somerset, and beyond the bridge 
can be explored only on foot. On 
the heights above Oare Valley the 
botanist should look for Lycopodium 
alpinum. The Oak-fern, or PoVy- 
podium dryopteris, grows abundantly 
on Exmoor. 

(d) By coast to Forlock, by Olen- 
thorne and Cnlbone (13 m.) 

The road from Lynmouth ascends 
at once, from the bridge, in view of 
the sea, the grand and steep hill of 
Gonntisbnry, to a height of about 
1,100 ft., commanding a complete 
view of Lynton and its neighbouring 
heights and valleys, including the 
ravine at Watersmeet. It reached 

l|m. Conntisbnry village (pop..233, 
small inn ; the oh., Perp., stands on 
a wind-swept eminence). 

A little beyond commences the 
coast-path through Olenthome to 
Forlock ; it is cut on the side of the 
huge sea-slopes, and conmiands at 
all points views of the Welsh moun- 
tains and Bristol Channel. It is 
called a horse-path, but few would 
venture along it otherwise than or 
foot. The pedestrian is advised ' 
make a ditour to 

T 2 
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2f m. The Foreland, from which a 
fine view is to be had W. Resuming 
his way, he will cross a combe and 
follow a oart-track 1., which leads to 
the sea at Gonntisbiiry Cove, for ^ m. 
Here, at a gate, let him take 'the 
higher path rt., and at the next fork 
that 1., and then keep straight on. 
The path passes round several 
combes, each with its stream and 
wood of oaks, and approaching Glen- 
thome is girt by rocks, superb in 
colour, and here and there by old 
trees most wonderful in form, flat- 
tened, as it were, by the wind against 
the hillside, to which they seem to 
cling with fantastic arms. At several 
points are seats of stone, and these, 
like the rock, are festooned with 
creepers, ferns, and mosses. 9 

By a small gate, we enter 
6 m. The grounds of Olenthome, 
and shortly after reach an archway, 
where the path joins the carriage- 
drive, which leads in another ^ m. to 
the house. This is situated about 
1,000 ft. below the Porlock road, 
to which the carriage-drive mounts 
at White Gate (see p. 288), and 
about 200 ft. above the shore, at the 
base of mountainous slopes, thickly 
wooded and mantled with heather 
and fern. It stands on a small 
grassy platform abutting on the 
cliff, and a little to the W. of a 
beautiful dingle by which a stream 
and a path descend to the beach. 
In the servants* hall of the house is 
a mantelpiece said to have belonged 
to Cardinal WoUey^ and several in- 
teresting paintings, etc. The public 
are freely admitted to the grounds. 
The scenery is the chief attraction of 
Glenthorne, and let no visitor neglect 
to explore the paths on the sea- 
slopes E. of the house. They run 
through a wood of venerable oaks, 
many twisted in fanciful shapes, and 
one forming an arch over the path. 

Beyond- Glenthorne the path soon 
enters the woods ; it is not so easy 
to find, nor is the walk itself as 
interesting, as that between Lyn- 
mouth and Glenthorne. But by 
leping as much as possible on the 



same level, and as a rule bearing to 
the rt., the pedestrian will avoid any 
serious difficulty, and after crossing 
a succession of combes will reach 

9| m. Calbone Combe. Here on a 
plain, about \ acre in extent and 
400 ft. above the sea, is the tiny 
hamlet of Calbone, with some 30 
inhabitants and a Ch. said to be 
the smallest in England. From here 
the path winds round the cliff (the 
Ashley Combe drive is not open to 
the general public) to (llj m.) Por- 
lock Weir (Anchor Hotel), and 

13 m. FOBLOCK.^ (See p. 289.) 



EXMOOB. 



The road from Lynton to Simons- 
bath crosses Hillsford Bridge, which 
may be reached either by the Waters 
meet road through the E. Lyn valley 
or by the road S. of this over Lyn- 
bridge and by Lyn Cross. Having 
crossed the bridge, the road goes rt., 
and then 1. past Brandon Bectory, 
beyond which it again turns rt. Hav- 
ing ascended to the upper regions 
the traveller will have on his 1. Soob 
Hill, a heathery eminence, on which 
the deer are frequently to be seen in 
the early morning and evening, and 
which is said to be a favourite resort 
of vipers. He will then proceed by a 
good and easy road along the moor, 
with a wide extent of wild country 
opening around him. To the rt. are 
seen the hills in which the Barle 
(in old records Berghel) and the £ze 
have their fountains, the former 
rising in an artificial pool, and Chap- 
man Barrows (1,540 ft.), the highest 
point on the W. side of the forest. 
He will enter the ancient forest at 

7? m. Two Gates, the county 
boundary. 1 m. 1. of this gate, in a 
bottom called the Warren, are some 
remains of a building which was 
once the stronghold of the Doones of 
Badgeworthy, a daring gang of rob- 
bers who infested the borders of the 
moor at the time of the Common- 
wealth, and of whom the tradition is 
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still extant. They are said to have 
been natives of another part of Eng- 
land, and to have entered Devon about 
the time of Cromwell's usurpation. 
It is certain that for many years they 
were a terror to the neighbourhood 
of Lynton, and long succeeded in 
levying blackmail on the farmers, 
and in escaping with their booty to 
this lonely retreat, where none dared 
to follow. At length, however, they 
committed so savage a murder that 
the whole county was aroused, and a 
large party of the peasantry, having 
armed themselves, proceeded at once 
to Badgeworthy, and captured the 
entire gang. This exploit ended the 
career of the Doones, for they were 
shortly afterwards tried for their nu- 
merous crimes, and deservedly exe- 
cuted. (The visitor to Exmoor should 
by all means prepare himself for the 
expedition by a study of Mr. Black- 
more's romance of Loma Boone. 
It is rich in most picturesque de- 
scriptions — perhaps a little highly 
coloured — of all this neighbourhood ; 
and besides those relating to the 
Doones of Badgeworthy, it embodies 
many local traditions — especially 
those of the robber "Faggus," and 
of the * ' strong man ' * Jan Bidd. The 
dialect has been most happily pre- 
served.) 1^ m. beyond the gate the 
traveller will pass the Exe, here a 
rivulet, draining from a bog called 
the GhaiiLB, where the moor is im- 
pressively desolate. In another ^ m. 
he will open to view the valley of 
the Barle, and begin the long descent 
upon Simonsbath, the wall and flank- 
ing towers commenced by the late Mr. 
Knight skirting the road on the 1. 

10m. Simonsbath is a solitary settle- 
ment in a moorland valley, encircled 
by some fine old trees, and backed by 
younger plantations of iir and larch. 
The place consists of Mr. Knight's 
unfinished mansion, a small lodge 
adjoining it (adapted as a tempo- 
rary residence by Sir F. W. Knight, 
G.B., near an old bridge, and not far 
from the pool called Simon's Bath), the 
William Bofas Hotel, and various out- 
buildiogSi ipcludjing ^ blacksmith's 



shop, a carpenter's yard and a gene- 
ral store, and a Church consecrated 
1866. The view is wild. The Barle 
courses along a valley between swell 
ing moorland hills, and the eye ranges 
down a vista formed by promontories 
which successively bend the river 
from side to side. (Bing Castle, an 
old entrenchment on the river, is tra- 
ditionally said to have been built by 
the pixies as a defence against the 
mine spirits.) Simon's Bath itself is 
a crystal pool on the river, above the 
house ; so called, it is said, from one 
Simon or Sigmund, a king, who is 
said to be interred under a large bar- 
row called " Symonsborough," on the 
Blackdown Hills (see p. 3). 

The Barle is an excellent trout- 
stream. To fish it permission must 
be obtained from the proprietor. Sir F. 
Knight, who also owns the /oresi part 
of Badgeworthy water. 

The pedestrian may return toLyn- 
tonby the folio wing route, IS^m.; and 
should inany case go as far as She wis- 
barrow for the sake of the view. 
Leaving Simonsbath by the road at 
its W. end, as if bound for Paracpmbe 
or Combe Martin, let him at 

2^ m. take the 2nd turn 1., cross 
the Barle, and so reach 

3| m. Koleschamber, a bog, named 
as the source of the Mole, which 
has been drained and brought into 
cultivation. Here he will re-enter 
Devon, and continuing will reach 

4^ m. Showlsbarrow (or Showls- 
boroughj Castle, a Boman encamp- 
ment rt. of the road, from which the 
view is superb. S. is seen the Dart- 
moor range, with Yes Tor prominent 
and round -backed Cawsand. Turning 
rt. he will see Hartland Point and the 
sea, out of which Lundy rises sheer, 
and turning round northward he may 
scan the coast from Ilfracombe to 
Porlock, with the Welsh ooastlino 
beyond. From the Castle he should 
return to Moleschamber and take a 
track 1., which runs nearly due N., 
past a tumulus 1., and crosses the 
road by which he started, 1 m. beyond 
where he turned off for Moleschamber 
following this track, close to a barr 
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and with other barrows 1., he will find 
himself (If m. after crossing the road) 
abreast of Chapman Barrows, 1 m. 1. 

At 7f m. he should make for this 
height if not afraid of a slight detour, 
and thence bear N.E., across 2 brooks, 
to 

10|^ m. Shallowford Farm, whence 
a road will take him to 

12 m. The Lynton road at Barbrook 
Mill. 

Or, if he desires a longer excursion 
over the wild country of Exmoor, the 
pedestrian may be told of the fol- 
lowing walk, which is recommended 
in "Ferny Combes." The distance 
by it back to Lynton will be nearly 
40 m., but the traveller may break 
his journey at any of the inns men- 
tioned, which he will find very fair. 
Starting from Simonsbath, by the 
Dulverton road, the pedestrian will 
come (in 1^ m.) to a cart-track rt., 
which leads through a farm, and 
along a tributary of the Barle, to 

3^ m. Fickedstones Farm. From 
here he may either follow the Barle 
to Landacre Bridge, there take the 
road 1. and turn rt. just beyond the 
first buildings he comes to, and then 
bear rt. again into a road that will 
take him to 

7 m. Withypool (pop. 299, Boyal 
Oak Inn, good fishing quarters) ; or 
he may take the cart-road at Picked- 
stones 1., which leads direct to Withy- 
pool, but leaves the Barle and Land- 
acre Bridge rt., saving ^ m. From 
Withypool he should follow the Dul- 
verton road to 

f m. Comer's Cross, turn to the rt., 
and in a furlong take the rt.-hand 
track, which wUl lead him past Little 
Bradley Farm to Knaplock Farm, 
where a lane rt. will bring him to the 
Barle, which he may follow to 

10|m. Tarr 8tep8( = Thor's Steps?}, 
a curious and picturesque old Britisn 
bridge, composed of large natural 
slabs of stone placed upright for its 
18 piers, and horizontally for the 
"oadway. 

"For the walk down the valley of 
Barle (6J m.) from here to 
5 m. Dulverton, the reverse way, 



see p. 28G.] From this wild spot, 
take the road 1. over Winsford Hill, 
by Spire Cross, to 

14 m. Winsford, a pretty village 
on the Eze (pop. 418, good inn, much 
patronised by anglers) ; and thence, 
by a lane just wide enough for a small 
carriage, to 

18| m. Ezford (pop. 430, a fair 
country inn, the White Hone). From 
here a road climbs over Forlock 
Common and past Hawcombe Head 
to the Porlock-Lynton road, which it 
joins at 

244 m. WhitestonePost. Descend to 

26| m. Forlock, and return home 
by Cnlbone and Olenthome. (See 
pp. 275, 276.) 

ExMOOB occupies an area of about 
14 sq. m., and is still to a great 
extent uncultivated — a waste of dark 
hills and valleys tracked by lonely 
streams. It was disafforested by Act 
of Parliament in 1815. It attains its 
greatest elevation on the E., where 
Dunkerj Beacon rises 1,707 ft. above 
the sea ; but on the W. its hills are of 
little inferior height. Chapman Bar- 
rows being 1,540 ft., and Span Head 
1,619 ft. On its borders it is pierced 
by deep wooded ravines, of which the 
traveller has a magnificent example 
in Lyndale. The central part of this 
region, about 20,000 acres, formed 
the ancient Forest of Exmoor^ and an 
Act was passed in 1815 for enclosing 
this and vesting it in the Grown. In 
1820 the portion belonging to the 
Grown, and also the farm of Simons- 
bath, held by His Majesty as of fee 
(according to the Act), was bought at 
auction by the late John Enight, Esq., 
of Wolverley Hall, Worcestershire, 
who also acquired Sir Thomas Ac- 
land's interest in the forest, and the 
Brendon estate belonging to the 
Ghichesters of Toulston. With the 
object of converting the forest to a 
land of meadows, Mr. Enight encircled 
the whole forest with a ring fence, 
and commenced building a mansion 
at Simonsbath. A considerable acre- 
age has been brought under culti- 
vation, and this is now leased in 
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separate farms by his son, the pre- 
sent proprietor ; the principal draw- 
back to success being the strong winds 
and chilly mists which prevail in so 
elevated a district. Aboat half of 
Exmoor is naturally dry and covered 
with brown loam, made fertile on 
the application of lime. The other 
half is covered with shallow peat, 
which holds water like a sponge after 
the showers, which are frequent in 
every month. This is the conse- 
quence of a thin clay pan, from 3 to 
6 in. thick, spread over the subsoil 
of a large portion of these hills. 
Mr. F. Smyth invented a system of 
reclaiming these lands by successive 
crops of rape, eaten down by sheep, 
the effect of which is to decompose 
the peat almost down to the pan, 
which is then broken up by the sub- 
soil plough ; and thus large portions 
of the moor have been brought under 
cultivation. The introduction of the 
steam-plough on Exmoor is pro- 
ducing siimlar results with greater 
rapidity. "The results of the re- 
clamation of Exmoor since 1818 may 
be summarised in a very few words : 
In 1841, when handed over to the 
management of the present owner, 
there were only 2 tenants, one of 
whom paid 40Z. and the other 30Z. 
a-year, and there were only 2 farm- 
houses and 7 cottages ; 10 years later 
a score of good farmhouses and home- 
steads had been constructed, which 
no Devonshire man would rent on 
any terms, while the landlord derived 
a small and precariotfs return from a 
stud of native ponies. When 25 
more years had elapsed, there were 
28 farmhouses and 50 cottages ; all 
the farms had for several years been 
let to substantial thriving farmers, 
bom and bred in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and the applications 
for farms when vacant gave the land- 
lord ample choice. The 400 ponies 
had been reduced to 40 mares, whose 
foals were sold annually. The sum- 
mer and winter pastures in hand, 
with additional rape-crops, were con- 
sumed by 9,000 ewes and lambs. 
Steam sabsoiling and cultivation were 



rapidly preparing wild land for crops, 
which would enable the breeding flock 
to be increased by at least one -half. 
The substantial improvements have 
not been executed without the * mas- 
ter's eye.* For many years Mr. F. 
W. Knight has spent the greater part 
of the Parliamentary recess on Ex- 
moor, superintending the details of 
his pastoral and agricultural inno- 
vations in person. " * It is to be feared 
that this account of Exmoor is more 
flattering than true at the present 
time. Extensive tracts still remain, 
both in the forest and surrounding 
highlands, in a state of nature, de- 
lighting the eye by the grandeur of 
their unbroken outline and the rich 
beauty of their colour; and here, 
over slopes of heather, interspersed 
with the dwarf juniper, cranberry, 
and whortleberry, roams the "Ex- 
moor pony," a breed of the native 
English horse, and the red forest 
deer, which still makes its lair in 
the extensive covers on the moor- 
side. This is the only corner of 
England in which the red deer is 
still to be found in a thoroughly wild 
state. The Devon and Somerset 
staghounds, of which Mr. Saunders is 
now the master, with the kennels at 
Exford, hunt this country regularly 
3 days a week from Aug. 10 to Oct. 8, 
when s^o^-hunting ends. It is a 
• very old pack, and is known to have 
been in existence in 1598. The open- 
ing meet is always at Cloutsham, 
about 6 m. N.E. of Exford. 

Ironworks existed in the district 
from very early, perhaps from Boman, 
times. In 1851 a specimen of the 
white carbonate of iron was sent by 
Mr. R. Smith to the Great Exhibition. 
Further search led to the discovery 
of abundant iron-lodes, including 
hsematites and other ores suitable for 
smelting in the furnaces of Stafford- 
shire and S. Wales. The working of 
these, not having proved profitable, 
has been given up by the companies 
in whose ^ands they were. 

* Paper in No. XXVII. of the Agricultur 
Society's Journal^ by Mr. Samuel Sidney. 
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ROUTE 19. 

LYNTON TO ELFBACOMBE BY WOODA BAY, 

HEDDON'S mouth and COMBE 

MABTIN. 



Road. 
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Walk. 

1 m. 



1\ m. Barbrook 1$ m 
MiU ^ 

4 m. Martinhoe 3 m 
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Mouth 
Hnnter't 

Inn 
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The stranger, before he leaves Lyn- 
ton, should explore the course of the 
W. Lyn, and that remarkable valley 
opening to the sea at Heddon's Month, 
but both may be seen in his route to 
Combe Martin and Ilfracombe. 

There are 3 roads by which he 
can reach Ilfracombe from Lynton. 
By the circuitous and least interest- 
ing coach road (17^ m.), he can visit 
Combe Martin, but will travel by 
Paracombe (5J m.), and leave Hed- 
don's Mouth a long way to the N. 
There is another carriage-road which 
goes by the W. Ljm Valley and over 
Martinhoe Common to the Hunter's 
Inn at Heddon's Mouth, about 6 m. 
But by this also the traveller will miss 
the grand scenery at the Mcmth itself 
and between it and Lynton. Those 
who can are therefore strongly urged 
to go by cliff, which may safely be said 
to be as fine a walk of its kind as any 
in the British Isles. 

'^'jsuming his walk at 

n, Lee Abbey (?ce p. 274 for the 



route so far), and passing Lee Bay, 
the pedestrian enters 

.S m. Wooda Bay, a delightful spot 
clothed in woods, whose beauty 
should justify the enterprise which 
has erected in it the Wooda Bay and 
Manor hotels. Midway the road 
bends inland and crosses a streamlet. 
[¥tom the bay the road winds inland 
tlirough Martinhoe (pop. 165, no inn ; 
Church restd. 1866) to (If m.) the 
carriage-^road to Hunter's Inn given 
above.] 

But the pedestrian will continue 
by the cliff path rt., which rounds 

4} m. Majestic High Veer, which 
guards the E. side of Heddon's Mouth 
(A.-S. etm « the Giant's Mouth— the 
rocks open at the shore like a gigantic 
month). Here will burst on him the 
view of this valley, accounted by many 
the finest in the county, enclosed by 
boundaries nearly 1,000 ft. high, hung 
with wood, fern, furze, and heather. 
The botanist may find among the 
mosses the Orpine or LiveUmgy a 
large red Sedum, rare in England. 
(Si/r Bobert Chichester, anciently of 
Groscombe, in Martinhoe, is said to 
haunt the base of a cliff on the sea- 
shore. He is condemned to weave 
traces from the sand, which he is 
to fasten to his carriage, and then 
drive up the face of the crag, and 
through a narrow fissure at the sum- 
mit, which is known as " Sir Eobert's 
Boad.") Continuing by the path along 
the Heddon the traveller will reach 

6 m. Hunter's Inn,^ a small but 
comfortable hoase. (The easiest way 
to reach the shore at the Mouth from 
the inn is to follow the path along 
the river's 1. bank.) 

From the inn a steep zigzag rises 
through pine-woods to 

6| m. Trentishoe, where the dimi- 
nutive Church (restd. 1861) may be 
noticed, although of no great archi- 
tectural interest. From this place 
the pedestrian is advised to strike 
across the hills (on which grows the 
large trailing Lycopodi/um clavatum) 
direct to Combe Martin by the sum- 
mits of Holstone Barrow (1,185 ft.)and 

10 m, Great Hangman (1,044 ft.), 
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and Little Hangman. Between Hol- 
Btone Barrow and Great Hangman 
is the wild deep glen of Sheroombe, 
with loose stones on its precipitous 
sides. It is particularly sinking when 
viewed from the sea, and is watered 
by a small stream which affords 
nourishment to the bog pimpernel 
and other marsh flowers, and falls 
over the cliff in a picturesque cascade. 
The Hangmen form a point from 
which the high landof Exmoor sweeps 
to the S.E. by a curved line pass- 
ing by Paracombe, Chapman Barrows 
(1,540 ft.), Span Head (1,619 ft.), 
and North Molton Bidge (1,413 ft.) 
On the descent from Little Hang- 
man, the traveller should observe the 
variety and beauty of the colours on 
Uie cliff. The hill derives its name 
from the Hanging Stone, a boundary- 
mark of Combe Martin parish, and 
so called, it is commonly said, 
" from a thief who, having stolen a 
sheep and tied it about his neck to 
carry it on his back, rested himself 
for a time upon this rock, until the 
sheep, struggling, slid over the side 
and strangled the man." (A Hang- 
man's Stone is found elsewhere in 
England, e,g. near Sidmouth, and 
in Chamwood Forest, Leicestershire.) 
[At the back of Little Hangman is W. 
Challaeombe Farm, an ancient house 
with porch pierced for musketry, a 
heavy carved oak door and fine open 
oak roof. Its history is unknown, 
bat it may possibly have been the 
residence of the warden or governor 
of the mines of Combe Martin.— J. 
LI W, Page,'] 

llj m. Combe Hartin (pop. 1,407, 
King's Arms Hotel, originally a ma- 
rine residence, and from its appear- 
ance known as the " Pack of Cards " ; 
several small inns). This long, irre- 
gular village lies in a valley opening 
to a rocky picturesque bay. The 
manor was given by the Conqueror to 
the powerful St. Martin of Tours, 
after whom it was called. It was 
formerly well known for its silver-lead 
mines, which have been worked gene- 
rally in connection with those of Beer 
Alston, at intervals down to the 



middle of this cent, from the time 
of Edw. I. In that reign more than 
300 men were brought from the Peak 
of Derbyshire to work them. In the 
22nd Edw. I., William Wymxmdham 
accounted for 270 lbs. weight of 
silver, forged for Eleanor, Duchess of 
Bar, dau. of Edw. I. ; and in the 24th 
year of the same reign 704 lbs. of 
finest silver, in wedges, were brought 
to London. Camden informs us that 
these mines partly defrayed the ex- 
penses of the French wars of Edw. 
III., and that Hen. V. also made good 
use of them in his invasion of France. 
From that period they seem to have 
been neglected until the reign of 
Elizabeth, when a new lode was dis- 
covered and worked with great profit 
by Sir Beavis Bulmer, Et., as ap- 
pears by the following quaint in- 
scription on a silver cup presented 
by the Queen to William Bourchier, 
Earl of Bath, when lord of the 
manor : 

** In Martyn's Goombe long lay I hydd, 
Obscured, deprest with grossest soyle, 
Debased much with mixed lead, 
Till Bulmer came, whose skille and toylc 
Refined me so pure and cleane, 
As rycher no where els is seene. 
And adding yet a farther grace 

By fashion he did enable 
Mee worthy for to take a place 

To serve at any Prince's table. 
Ck>ombe Martyn gave the use alone, 
Bulmer the fyning and fashion." 

A cup, 145 oz. in weight, and made 
of ore from these mines, was also given 
by this Queen to Sir B. Martin, Lord 
Mayor of London in 1593, and is still 
used annually at the inauguration 
of the Lord Mayors. Mr. Incledon- 
Webber, of Buckland House, near 
Braunton, possesses a letter from 
Chas. I. to an ancestor, showing 
that these mines were then con- 
sidered of importance. In more re- 
cent times they have been open, as 
formerly, only at intervals, but have 
now entirely ceased to be worked. 
The lodes occurred in beds containing 
limestone, and immediately under the 
slates ; the strata in which the ore 
was found — slates mixed with sand- 
stone, calciferous, and porphyriti- 
rooks — being of the Devonian or " 
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red sandstone" series, and resem- 
bling those of Santa Ana silver mines, 
S. America. Ther mines were 2 in 
number, the shafts being smik to the 
depths of 40 and 102 f ath. ; the levels 
. being driven under the village, with 
an aditt for drainage, passing under 
the hotel towards the sea. A smelt- 
ing-house,erected in 1845 at the mouth 
of the valley, forms a picturesque 
object among the trees. The produce 
of the Combe Martin mines has been 
here reduced to plates weighing 1,200 
and 1,800 oz., and the company also 
smelted a large proportion of the 
Cornish lead-ores. An umber mine 
is worked in the parish. 

The Ghoroh (restd. 1881) is a most 
interesting old oattlemented building 
constructed of a rose-coloured stone, 
the angles of which are as sharp as if 
recently cut. It is Perp. (nave and 
aisles) and £. Eng. (chancel), with a 
very fine Perp. tower, of the charac- 
ter usual in the best churches of 
N. Devon. Its height is 99 ft. There 
is a small niche containing a figure 
on the face of each buttress in the 
3rd stage ; and a large canopied niche 
with the patron, St. Peter, above the 
W. window. Within the ch. remark 
the screen, an excellent example, 
though not one of the richest, with 
some of its panels retaining old paint- 
ings of the Apostles ; the narrow E. 
Eng. door on the S. side of the chan- 
cel ; and a mural monument to the 
memory of Judith Hancock, wife of 
William Hancock, " sometime His 
Majesty's principal sercher {sic) in 
the port of London," with an effigy 
the size of life exquisitely and elabo- 
rately sculptured in white marble. 
It bears the date 1637. Mistress Han- 
cock is represented in the dress of 
that time, covered with point lace, 
and looped with knots of riband ; she 
has a pearl necklace round her throat 
and her hair in curls, and bears some 
reaemUance to the portraits of Hen- 
rietta Maria, queen of Ghas. L This 
monument has been restd. through 
the taste and spirit of the Bev. H. W. 
Toms, M JL, who has been rector for 
over 50 years and has done muc^ for 



his ch., which is in excellent order. 
There is also a brass in memory of 
William Hancock, 1687. In the ch.- 
yard are some curious painted tomb- 
stones. 

Combe Martin Bay is so shut in by 
rocks that it might easily be made a 
harbour, and the idea of converting 
it to such a purpose has been enter- 
tained by the railway company called 
the North Devon Extension. The 
pebbles of the beach are burnt into 
lime ; and laver is gathered at low 
tide and eaten in some quantity by 
the poor of the village. Should the 
visitor be partial to it and like to 
seek it for himself, he should know 
that the Porphyra ladmata has the 
finest flavour and is equally common 
with the green laver. "It is ele- 
gantly dotted with closely set grains 
of a dark violet-purple in winter and 
early spring, when the plant is col- 
lected for table."— TAe Seaside Book, 

[The oZ(2 carriage-road from Combe 
Martin to Ufracombe passes the end 
of Berrynarbor (pop. 652, alehouse). 
1 m. S. is a farmhouse called 
Bowden, celebrated as the birth- 
place (1522) of John Jewel, Bishop of 
SaUsbury (1560-1571), author of that 
" Apology of the Church of England " 
which so delighted Queen Elizabeth 
that she commanded it to be read in 
every ch. within her kingdom. The 
house is ancient, with an open pass- 
age leading through it, the oonunon 
hall or " keeping " room on one side, 
and offices on the other. It is small 
and poor, but may well be the very 
building in which Jewel was bom. 
The opponent of Jewel, Thomas 
Hardyng of Louvain, was bom in 
the neighbouring parish of Combe 
Martin. Jewel's family had dwelt at 
Bowden for many generations. The 
Ghurch of Berrynarbor (repaired 1862 
and restd. 1887 and 1889) contains 
Norm, and E. Eng. portions (nave 
and chancel), with a Perp. S. aisle, 
Norm, font, and a very fine Perp. 
tower 80 ft. high, which perhaps ex- 
ceeds that of Combe Martin in b^uity. 
Observe the W. window, excellent in 
its details; the niohos and caaoyi e g 
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on each side of the 3rd stage ; and 
the pierced battlements with pinna- 
cles. These last are corbelled out 
over the face of the wall — a peculiar 
arrangement which, however pictur- 
esque, has resulted in reducing the 
part above the string-course to a 
ruinous state* It is held together by 
spans of iron. Towers of similar 
character (but not so fine) to those of 
C. Martin and Berrynarbor exist at 
Arlington (see p. 271) and at Ken- 
tisbnry (ch. restd. 1876), about 3 m. 
S.E. of here. These 4 are the finest in 
the district. The old Hanor-house 
of Berrynarbor (15th cent.), near the 
ch., was ornamented on the out- 
side with stone carving, including 
the arms of the Bonville and other 
families, which is now at Watermouth 
Castle. The porch was taken down 
in 1889 and is now at Westaway near 
BarQstaple.] 

Besuming our walk by the coast 
road, we reach Smallmoath, remark- 
able for its 2 caverns. The one gives 
you a peep of the pretty bay of Combe 
Martin, as " a sun-gilt vignette, 
framed in jet." The other is entered 
through a narrow chink, but expand- 
ing leads into a pit open to the sky, 
wbjch is seen through a network of 
brambles. Hence this cavern has 
been called Brier Cave. A footpath 
across 2 fields here saves nearly ^ m., 
and brings us out opposite 

Watermouth Castle (Chas. H. Bas- 
set, Esq., J.P.), a Gothic building 
erected about 1825. The situation 
is romantic, and the grouping of the 
neighbouring knolls and ridges strik- 
ingly beautiful. The house stands 
at the edge of a green basin, little 
raised above the sea, but screened 
from it by a natural embankment of 
rocks. The richest woods enclose 
this vale, and a stream runs spark- 
ling through the grass. This beau- 
tiful spot is viewed to most advan- 
tage from the sea, as the imposing 
mansion and its verdant pastures are 
thence seen in connection with the 
bleak coast of Exmoor and rocks of 
Ilfracombe. The cove at the mouth 
of the little stream is a wild and 



cavernous recess; one side of it is 
formed by a hillock popularly known 
as Saxon's Barrow. Beyond the 
castle a path rt. leads to Billage 
Point. The road passes Hele Bay 
and goes through the village of Hele, 
where a lane 1. leads to the ferny 
dell of Chamber Combe. This, a cor- 
ruption of CJiampemotvne^s combe, 
is an ancient manor held at differ- 
ent times by the ChampemoumeSt 
Bonvilles, and Oreys, 
Bounding Helesborough we enter 

17m.ILFEAC0MBE.^ (See p. 252. 
BOUTE 20. 

TAUNTON TO BABNSTAPLB BY DULVEB- 
TON STAT., DULVBRTON STAT. TO 
TIVERTON BY BAMPTON (o.W. RLY.) ; 
DULVERTON TO DUNSTEB, MINEHEAD, 
PORLOCK, AND LYNMOUTH (ROAd).. 
Rail. Places. 

Taunton 
17| m. Horebath Stat. 

21 m. Dulyerton Stat. 



3}m. 
10- m. 
24^ m. 


Dnlyerton Stat. 

Bampton 

Tiverton 

Exeter 




Road. Dulyerton Town 
10 m. Wheddon Cross 
18| UL Timberscombe 

[road to Forlock 

ftjm.] 
16^ m. Bunster 
18| m. Xinehead 



Road. Places. Walk. Places. 

Bulyerton 
Town 
7^ m. Chlbbet Post 6} m. Tarr Steps 
14 m. Simonsbath 16 m. Simons- 
bath 
23^ m. Lynmouth 2^ m. Lynton 

Rail. Places. 

29|m. Holland : 

34^ m. S. Holton > 

[road toN. Holton 
37im. PUleigh [3im.] I 

44| m. Barnstaple j 

The journey to Barnstaple occu 
pies 2 hrs. 
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(For the Bte. from Taunton to the 
border of Devon, see Edbk. for 
Somerset.) 

The rly. quits the main line at 
Norton Fitzwarren Junot., and pass- 
ing through a pretty country enters 
Devon at 

14 m. Venn Gross Stat. 

17f m. Horebath Stat. 

21 m. Dolverton Stat.^ 

[From here the Exe Valley branch 
rly. goes to Tiverton and Exeter, 
through 

Si m. Bampton ^ Stat. This is a 
small secluded town (pop. 1,672) on 
the Batham, a tributary of the Eze, 
embedded among hills in a singularly 
beautiful country. The only objects 
of interest in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood are the limeBtone-quarries, 
the view of the town and valley from 
Bampton Wood (W. side of the old 
Tiverton road), and the scenery on 
the first mile of the Wiveliscombe 
road. For the sportsman there is 
trout-fishing on the Exe. 

Bampton is principally known for 
its 4 great fairs, which are held on the 
last Wed. in March and Nov., on Whit- 
Tues., and on the last Thurs. in Oct., 
when it becomes a busy market for 
cattle, sheep, and Exmoor ponies. 
(With respect to the ponies, the 
stranger should look well to his 
purchase.) 14,000 sheep have been 
brought to the Oct. fair, which is the 
largest, and held under a charter 
granted in 1258. There is, besides, 
an auction twice a month for the 
sale of cattle. 

Bampton (the head of an " honour * ' : 
it was given by the Conqueror to 
Walter of Douai) had formerly a 
castle (which Richard Cogan had a 
license to crenellate in 1336), which 
stood on a fir- crowned knoll on the 
Wiveliscombe road, at the E. end of 
Castle Street. This knoll is now 
called the Hount ; near it are some 
very fine beeches. 

At the W. end of Castle Street is 
Churoli, which belonged to Buck- 
\ Abbey, with Deo. ohanoel and 



Perp. nave, carved roof and screen 
(neither very fine), and fragments of 
stained glass ; in the chancel are 
portions of tombs of the Bourchiers, 
with panels bearing the family arms. 
The visitor should see the view from 
the ch.-yard, where he may seat him- 
self on stone benches, built around 2 
aged yews, whose chinks are filled in 
with masonry. (At Fetton, 3| m. 
NJ2., near Venn Cross Stat., is a 
small chapel (a simple parallelogram) 
of E. Eng. date, with a rude Dec. 
roof, rebuilt 1848.) 

S. of the town is a picturesque 
hillside, the leading feature of the 
valley. It is a rugged escarpment, 
formed by the refuse of 15 limeston < 
quarries, which have been worked 
for many years, and supply the 
neighbouring country as far as S. 
Molton. There are as many lime- 
kilns. In Karsdon Quarry, on the 
E. side of the old Tiverton road, is a 
wall of solid rock, dipping N. and E., 
but nearly vertical. In other quarries 
the strata may be observed in a dif- 
ferent position, and in some curved 
and contorted. The limestone is in 
colour a delicate blue and pink, and 
appears to be identical with those of 
Plymouth and Torquay. The quarries 
command an excellent view of the 
town. There is a chalybeate saline 
spring in the town, similar to that of 
Contrex^ville in the Vosges, which is 
considered efiicaoious in the treat- 
ment of biliary and gouty affections, 
etc. 

The principal seats in the neigh- 
bourhood are, (1 m. W.) Combehead 
(seepos^) ; (2 m. W.) Wonham Court 
(J. B. Hollond, Esq., J.P.), on a 
wooded height commanding the Exe 
valley; (5 m. S.W. rt. of the rly.), 
Stoodleigh (the seat of T. Carew 
Daniel, Esq., J.P. ; occupied by G. A. 
Cheeke, Esq.) ; and (3 m. E.) Hunts- 
ham Court (Col. C. A. W. Troyte, 
J.P.), built (1869) near the ruins of 
the old mansion, from a picture of 
which the present house has been 



(In Clayhanger parish (Church 
restd* 1881) is the old manor-house 
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of Natconibe, now a farmhouse ; 
though partly pulled down it is still 
picturesque.) 

The line to Tiverton crosses the 
Batham, and about 1 m. S. of Bamp- 
ton joins the Exe and descends the 
valley, passing through the most 
charming scenery which that river 
affords, to 

lOJ m. Tiverton^ (see p. 30) and 
24} m. EXETEE^ (see p. 7).] 

[L. of the road from Bampton to 
Dulverton at the top of the ascent, 
is Gombehead (Lieut.-Col. W. Leir, 
J.P.), a charming seat, embosomed 
in woods, and overlooking many 
huge hills and deep valleys. The 
house is partly seen. The descent 
to Exebridge affords a view of the 
country rising to Exmoor, and im- 
mediately in front of a remarkable 
hill dividing the valleys of the Barle 
and the Exe, which flow united under 
Exe bridge in a turbulent river 40 or 
50 ft. broad. Both these rivers are 
crossed to reach Dulverton Stat., 
which is near 

Exebridge (White Horse Inn, where 
information may be had as to fishing), 
2^ m. from Bampton, a small hamlet 
in a broad vale or basin, and favourite 
headquarters with the angler. Both 
the Exe and the Barle abound with 
trout. The traveller should notice 
the view from the bridge. 

At Exebridge are iron and charcoal 
workB, where rly. keys and trenails 
are made.] 

From Dulverton Stat., to Dulverton 
(2 m. N.) the road follows the Barle 
through a well -wooded valley. Bt. is 
Pixton Park (the Earl of Carnarvon), 
one of the few estates in England 
where red deer are found. Here the 
traveller is shaded by oak and beech. 
The house stands on a height above 
the Barle, which will be seen between 
the trunks of the trees. In the park 
is one of the largest rookeries in the 
kingdom, and above and beyond the 
rookery rt. of the road is one of the 
largest heronries. 



Dulverton^ (pop. 1,373), 5 lu. 
fromBampton, is in ein {ipinphitheatre 
of hills, which are wooded in targe ^M 
covers for the red d&er. The Barle H 
dashes past the town under el bridge 
of 5 arches, and running noisily over 
ledges of rock asctipi^is from the basin 
by the narrow (.entrance, where tho 
woods of Pixton I' ark tilimb the slopes, 
and the house frowns from a height. 
It is situated in a cul'de-sac ol hills 
bounded N. by the great waste of 
Exmoor, within the county of 3(?mer- 
set, in the centre of various lines of 
communication. Since the late Lord 
Carnarvon, its liberal landlord, gave 
the town the privilege of a free mar- 
ket it has become the centre of much 
agricultural butsiness. Ther« is a 
silk factory on the nver, but it is 
worked but leiguiely. For an artist or 
sportsman Dulverton has many at- 
tractions. The scenery is beautiful ; 
the trout-fishing free to the public as 
far as the border of the forest ; aod the 
stag and fox hunting on Exmoor of a 
very peculiar and esciting descrip- 
tion; the Dulverton foshound^ (E, C. 
Dawkins, Esq., M.F.H,) meet twice 
a week. The wild deer are not so 
numerous as they were some years 
ago, when they abounded in the 
covers near the town, end were fre- 
quently to be seen f raai the ch.-yaril. 
Their antlers and skins will be ob- 
served in the Inn. 

The Church ivar rebuilt in 1855 , 
with the exception of the tower, 
The visitor should notice the views 
from the ch.-yard and bridge. He 
should walk do^vn the path below ihe 
bridge, and explore the upward course 
of the river ; and, above all, fihould 
ascend to an opon spot called Momit 
Sydenham, in a wood above the ch. 
The prospect it eominandfi is truly 
magnificent. Towards the N.W. he 
will look up the valley of the Barle— 
a wild and solitijtry valley ^ where no 
road has yet penetrated beyond a cer- 
tain point. Its sides aie the wooded 
covers of the red deer ; th<j heights 
above them naked heaths. The view 
commands the windings of the river 
in long perspective for many m'de* 
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From the centre of Dulverton the 
huge fir-dad hill on the W. is a pro- 
minent object, rising high above the 
roofs. It is called Part of Dobhs^s^ in 
accordance with a whimsical nomen- 
clature common in the town. 

1 m. S. is Combe, an old mansion ; 
just above the town N.E. is Hollam 
HouBO (Mrs. Mildmay) ; 1 m. N.W., 
close to Marsh Bridge, on one of the 
slopes above the Barle, is Northmoor 
House (A. C. E. Locke, Esq., J.P.), a 
modem mansion. 

A short ezcursion is to Higher 
Combe (2 m. N.), a farm of Sir T. 
Dyke Adand, returning by the Barle. 
This will give some idea of the in- 
describable beauty of the moorland 
glens, with views over a large part 
of Devon and Somerset, and the 
mountainous chain of Dartmoor on 
the distant horizon. 

[The drive to Dunster and Mine- 
head is delightful. Leaving the town 
by the road running due E., we cross 
the Exe at Hele Bridge and, passing 
1. the site of Barlinoh Abbey, of which 
only some fragments of wall remain, 
wind along upward through the 
wooded valley of the Exe. 

6 m. rt. is seen the white tower of 
Ezton Church. [6^ m. a road 1. leads 
through Win8ford(see^5^) to Comer's 
Cross, where it joins the cooc^-road 
to Simonsbath (17Jm. by this route).] 

The Dunster road now quits the 
Exe, and, following the river Quarme, 
ascends the ridge of hills of which 
Dunkery Beacon is the highest 
point. 

At 10 m. Wheddon Cross is the 
" Rest and be Thankful " inn. ^rom 
here Dunkery can be reached with 
ease, 3 m. N.W.] 

The road now follows the Avill 
to 

13^ m. Timberscombe (inn). [^ m. 
farther a cross-road goes 1., through 
Wootton Courtney (pop. 299, ale- 
house) and Luccombe (pop. 333, no 
inn), and down the Homer Valley to 
(6.V m.) Porlock.^] 

16^ m. Dunster i)- (see p. 290). 
^ssing thrpugh the town, the road 
ns 1. to 



18f m. Minehead-^ (see p. 290, 
and Hdbk, for SoTtierset), 

There is a shorter but less inter- 
esting road to (llf m.) Timberscombe 
to the E. of the one just given, by 
Heath Poult (inn).] 

[Dulverton to Lynmouth. (a) Driv- 
ing, 23^ m. ; from the Stat. 25^ m. 

The cooc^-road runs by the Barle 
to Marsh Bridge, where it tarns rt., 
and, passing BSgher Combe, reaches 

4 m. Mounsey Hill Gate. Climb- 
ing Winsford Hill (at Spire CrosB a 
road rt. leads to (1} m.) Winsford, 
see p. 278), it descends again to 

7^ m. Comer's Cross (where a 
road diverges 1. to (} m.) Withypool, 
see p. 278). 

9 m. Chibbet Post (1 m. rt. is Ex- 
ford, see p. 278), and then 

9 J m. White Cross is reached, where 
the road turns 1. and keeps straight 
on to 

14 m. Simonsbath (see p. 277). 

(For the road (reversed) on to Lyn- 
mouth, seep. 276 ; and for the coach 
service between Dulverton stat. and 
the chief places named in the drives, 
see Index and Directory,) 

(h) Walking. At Marsh Bridge 
cross the river and follow its rt. bank 
for If m. till a road 1. is reached. 
Follow this road, across a brook 
which runs into the Barle, to 

4^ m. Hawkridge (inn). Here 
turn rt. to 

5^ m. Tarr Steps. (For the walk 
(reversed) on to 

16 m. Simonsbath, and thence to 

29J m. Lynton, see pp. 277, 278.) 



DULVERTON BTAT. TO BABNSTAPLK. 

(G.W. Bly.) 
29f m. Molland and Bishop's 
Nympton Stat. Molland (pop. 532, 
inns), which is 2 m. rt. of the stat., 
was long the residence of a branch 
of the Courtenay family, who had 
a seat at W. Molland House, 1 m. 
from the village, a fine old house 
in good preservation, now a farm- 
house (Messrs. W. and J. Turner); 
observe the shield of arms over 
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the doorway. In the Church is a 
carious doable heart stone — i.e. 
a receptacle for the hearts of a 
Courtenay and his wife, whose arms, 
sapported by dolphins embowed, are 
sculptured within quatrefoils in front 
and top of the chest. It is within 
iron rails and has never been opened. 
In this parish is Ghampson House, 
the residence of the Champeaux 
family, then of the Culms, This is 
also a farmhouse, and has been con- 
siderably altered from time to time. 

In the parish is a mine which is 
vrorked for iron, copper, and man- 
ganese. 

2^ m. S.W. is Bishop's Nympton 
(pop. 1,150, Black Cock Hotel). The 
Chorch (restd.1869) contains a Norm, 
font. Its tower, known as "Length " 
(see p. 246), is only 100 feet high, 40 
ft. less than that of S. Molton, but 
is really the highest in proportion to 
the square of its base. In the parish 
isWhitechapple, a Tudor house, once 
belonging to the Bassets, now a farm- 
house. 

S^i m. South Holton Stat. 

South Holton'^ is an old town 
(pop. 3,126) situated at the N. edge 
of the carboniferous rocks, and on 
the river Mole. Before the Conquest 
the manor was included in the de- 
mesne of the Crown ; but in the reign 
of Edw. I. was held by Lord Martyn 
of the Earl of GUmcester by the 
service of providing a man, with a 
bow and 3 arrows, to attend the earl 
when hunting in " Gower," in Wales. 
The town was a borough as early as 
1301. A butcher of this place named 
Samuel Badcock distinguished him- 
self by his learning. He was a Dis- 
senting minister, and born in 1747. 

The Perp. Church, which has been 
well restd., is a very fine building. 
The tower (140 ft. high, including 
vane) is one of 3 ascribed to the same 
architect, and locally known as 
"Length," " Strength," and "Beauty" 
(see ante). S. Molton is " Strength," 
a title which the thick walls and 
massive buttresses at once approve. 
Within the ch, is a very fine stone 



pulpit (Perp,), mnob regerabliug one 
at ChittleheJupton. The figures are 
modern. Biahop's Kyinpton is 3 m. 
on the Tiverton road. 

Antiquaries have fsuggeated that 
the Boman titat. Tertnolus wan 
situated between South Molton und 
Chulmleigh ; and that: a Roman xoad 
traversed the county from the nei*?h- 
bourhood of Honiton to Stratton, 
by Cadbury, ChQlmleigb, Clovelly 
Dikes, and Hartland. The Roman 
road probably Dij sited j bat ^*Tcr- 
molus " is only mentioned hy Richard 
of Cirencester, and is therefore a city 
of cloudland. 

[HorthMolton^(pop.l,307)ifl3im. 
N. by E. of 8, Molton, up a well- 
wooded valley. The tin b Perp. Church 
(restd. 1885 ; the arcadea would be 
all the better for further restoration) 
contains a good oak soreea and pul- 
pit, with the original figures of aainls 
painted and gilt. The Perp, font is 
unusually fine ; the octafjonal baEln 
is richly areaded, moulded, and foiled, 
and the stem has figures under cftno- 
pies. The tower, not ao fine as that 
of S. Molton, ia 100 ft. high. Near 
the town are Court Hall and Co art 
House, old ivied niansiong, the pro- 
perty of Lord Poltimore, the former 
at one time a seat of the Bampfyldes. 
1^ m. N.W., near a spot where U 
roads meet,clost! to a streajn on Lord 
Poltimore*a property, stands theFlit- 
ton Oak, a giant of iia Mnd ; at 1 It. 
from the ground it meaaures 33 ft. in 
circumf., and at 7 ft. it branches into 
8 enormous limbs. It is supposed 
to be little less than 1,000 years old. 
The species is Qu^rctcs se^ailiji^yra. 

Along the upward course ol the 
Mole the mining of copper, iron, lead, 
and silver has been pursued from a 
very early time, and traces of gold 
even are said to have been found 
about 1840. On the ascmt of the 
beautiful wooded valley we eioon reach 
the openings made by the "old men,'' 
and then the works of the PoUint(rrp, 
where both old and modern men 
have been buj?y , A tramway foUo^ 
the course of the Mole Conner 
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the Florenoe Mine, the only one 
now being worked, with the rly. The 
parish is celebrated for its N. Devon 
cattle.] 

From S. Molton the rly. goes 
through deep cuttings and tunnels 
to a Viaduct, across the valley of the 
Bray and part of Lord Fortescue's 
grounds to 

37^ m. FUleigh Stat. 

Castle Eill, the seat of Earl For- 
tescue, is about 1 m. distant, on the 
1. A triumphal arch, and the artifi- 
cial ruin of a castle, crown hills near 
the house. The park contains more 
than 800 acres, finely wooded. The 
hall of Castle Hill is decorated with 
stag-heads from Exmoor, the date 
and particulars of the chase being 
inscribed under each pair of antlers. 
Here is kept a record of the sport 
shown by the Devon and Somerset 
staghounds from 1812-18, when they 
were kept at Castle Hill. The house 
was much altered by Hugh For- 
tescuCf Lord Clinton, about 1740, at 
which time the grounds were laid 
out. They contain some evergreens 
of great size. Castle Hill is in the 
parish of Filleigh, and the property 
came to the Fortescues by the mar- 
riage of Martin Fortescue, son of 
Chief Justice Fortesctie (temp. Hen. 
VI.), with the heiress of DenselL He 
is the author of the treatise " in com- 
mendation of the laws of England." 
The Church of Filleigh (pop. 292, no 
inn) was rebuilt by Lord Fortescue in 
1878. In it are some handsome monu- 
ments to the Fortesctie family, and 
2 brasses to Bich. ffortesciie (1570). 

41 m. Swimbridge Stat. The vil- 
lage (pop. 1,171, inn) is 1. of the line. 
The Church (restd. 1880) is late Perp. 
with Dec. tower, and contains a 
beautiful carved roodsoreen (Perp.) 
and stone pulpit ; round the font is 
a carved oak screen. 

44J m. BABHSTAFLE.-^t (See 
p. 247.) 



ROUTE 2L 

LYNTON TO TAUNTON BY PORLOCK 
AND MINEHEAD (bOAd), DUNSTEB, 
WATCHET (G.W. RLY.) 

Rood. Places. 

Lynton 

2 m. Conntisbnry 

li\ m. County Gate 

8^ m. Oare Post 

13 m. Porlock 

14f m. Holnicote 

19| m. Minehead Stat. 

Rail. Minehead Stat. 

If m. Dunster 

3| m. Blue Anchor Stat. 

6| m. Washford (Cleeve Abbey) 

8 m. Watohet 

24| m. Taunton 

This road, carried at first over the 
top of the stupendous hills which 
border the coast of N. Devon, climbs 
to 

2 m. Conntisbnry (see p. 275). 

From here it keeps along the high 
level of the moor to a 

4^ m. White, and \ m. farther a 
black gate, from both of which a car- 
riage-drive winds down to Glenthome 
(see p. 276), nearly 1,000 ft. below. 
[Between the 2, ^m. 1. of the road, is 
Oldbarrow Camp (1,135 ft.), a small 
but perfect square, with rounded 
angles. It has an outer fosse (shal- 
low), then a ▼allnm, varying in 
height from 4 to 6 ft. on the N., 
where the ground slopes seaward, to 
9 ft. on the S., where the hilltop is 
nearly level. Within this are 2 small 
inner fosses, with a low yallum be- 
tween, and there is a 3rd kalian, 
4 to G ft. high, separating the inmost 
fosse from the level plateau which 
forms the camp. From it the tra- 
veller will look down upon the woods 
of Glenthome, to which he may de- 
scend by the drives which unite just 
below and zigzag down the cliff.] 

5|^ m. County Gate or Cosgate, the 
county border (where a cup of tea 
may be got), just beyond which, on 
the rt., a ruad strikes down to the 
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Tillage of Oare and its valley. [At 
Oare are the kennels of the Exmoor 
foxhounds (Sir W. Williams, Bart., 
M.F.H.)] 

From the connty border the road 
traverses the long ridge of Oare Hill, 
with black moors stretching in ad- 
vance for miles, and reaches its 
highest point just before 

8^m. Oare Foit [^ m. farther rt.is 
the road from Exf ord, given on p. 278.] 
Travellers should choose the well- 
engineered road (made by the late 
Col. Blathwaite) along the face of Por- 
lock Hill. It branches to the 1. from 
the old road about 3 m. before reach- 
ing Porlock, descending in zigzags by 
easy gradients and avoiding the 
Bteei>er hill into Porlock. It is 1 m. 
longer than the old road, but it is far 
easier for horses, and conmiands an 
infinitely finer view, though not of 
the moorland. 

The desoent to Porlock is as fine 
as anything of its kind in Devon — 
on the rt. the wild mountain of Dun- 
kery, and a middle ground of woods 
and hollow glens ; in front the rugged 
ridge of BoBiing^on and the broad 
vale of Porlock ; on the 1. a crescent- 
shaped bay, the Bristol Channel, and 
the many-coloured Welsh mountains. 

13 m. POBLOCKV (pop. 814), (see 
also Hdhk. for Somerset). Here the 
traveller may weU spend a day or two. 
The Church, distinguished by its 
broken spire, contains some monu- 
ments of interest, amongst them a 
richly canopied tomb (partly restd.) 
covering effigies of a knight, said to 
be Lord Bonville (1460), and lady, 
and a cross-legged knight. 

2 m. W., along the coast, is Ashley 
Combe (Earl of Lovelace ; now occu- 
pied by the Baroness Tientageries), 
and 1^ m. farther is the remarkable 
hamlet of Calbone (see p. 276). 
Visitors staying at the Anchor Hotel, 
at Porlock Weir, are allowed to use 
the Ashley Combe Drive to Culbone. 

4 m. S. is Dunkery Beacon, 1,707 
ft. above the sea, the highest point of 
Exmoor, which has a base 12 m. in 

[Devoji.] 



circumf., and commands perhaps the 
noblest prospect in tha Wegt of Eng- 
land; the summit lis crowned with an 
enormous cairn, the remains o! old 
fire-beaoons. 

1| m. N.E., 1. of the Minehead mat!, 
is BoBsingtonHill (796 ft.), traverst^d 
by paths which command certainly 
a far more beautiful though not so 
extensive a view ae Dunkery ; there 
is a curious cavern at HutsiDiL« Point, 
beyond the hill, which is moet easily 
reached through Boftsington villiige» 
and thence by footpath rt. (If m*) 
(For further information about ptacea 
in this Bte. in Somers^et, b4J(» Hdhk. 
for that county.) 

The road from Porlock to Mine- 
head is one of the moat beautiful 
in Somerset. On Bach »idB of it 
rise hills of varied outline, tho^ on 
the rt. covered with Ctrn and heather, 
those on the 1. wooded; whiM the 
rugged valley charms by it8 abaudaat 
woods, grouped over broken ground, 
and mingled with corn lie I da. Cot- 
tages and homesteads hertj and there 
peep through the trecB with a gabled 
roof or latticed window, and the 
hedgerows glitter with ttie bright 
leaves of the holly* which abounds 
throughout the district. 

From the Vale of Porlock the roftd 
soon crosses a mountain stream, the 
Homer, which flow^ from Dunkery 
by a romantic valley » whiL^h i« par- 
ticularly worthy of a vii^it. It is a 
wild, noisy spirit, 80 named possibly 
from the British hwmor, the Snorer, 

[I m. farther a road leads rt* to 
Lucoombe at the foot of Dunkery (ae« 
p. 286).] It then ascends to 

14| m. The hamlet of Holnloato 
{koine, holline^\iQ\\-^); and rt. the 
park of Holnicote rsSir T* Dyke 
Aoland, Bart.), of which the mausio[i 
was burnt in 1799. Its tmibered 
slopes are seen in connection with 
the huge side of Dunkery, and a 
middle distance of hollow wooded 
glens. It is to be sincerely hoped 
that cultivation will never ascend 
Dunkery, which now in its sombre 
garniture of heather may well be ^^ 
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delight of the proprietor of Holni- 
cote. [A road leads 1. to Selworthy, 
and the traveller is advised to make 
a slight cUtour to visit this charming 
and sequestered village, rejoining the 
main road at Headon Cross.] 

16} m. Headon Cross. [| m. far- 
ther a steep lane 1. leads to Bratton 
Gonrt, an old Hanor-hoase, said to 
have been the site of the house in 
which lived Bracton, the Jurist 
(temp. Hen. III.)] 

18J m. The road turns 1. (straight 
on is Dunster) and reaches 

19 m. MINEHEAD,^ and (in \ m. 
farther) its stat. ; a pleasant little 
watering-place and small seaport 
(with 1,774 inhab.), under a project- 
ing headland, upon which stands 
the Church, which is interesting. N. 
side of chancel is a monument with 
recumbent figure of a priest with 
shaven crown, chalice (mutilated) in 
the hands. Notice also the triptych, 
chained book, and good roodsereen. 
The statue of Queen Anne was given 
by Sir Joseph Banks, who repre- 
sented the borough, which returned 
2 M.P.'s down to 1832. There is a 
fine view from the North hill. 



MINEHEAD TO TAUNTON (g.W. RLY.) 

The time occupied is IJ hr. 

If m. Bnnster ^ Stat. The town 
(pop. 1,U4) is hidden from the stat. 
behind the castle hill. Dunster is not 
only interesting itself, with its hotel, a 
16th cent, house, picturesque market 
house, and generally old-fashioned ap- 
pearance, but is a good centre for a 
few days* stay, the places of in- 
terest accessible from here being— 
the Castle, Qrabbist or Orabhurst 
Hill, Conygar, Cleeve Abbey, Bine 
Anchor, Hinehead, Porlock, and 
Dnnkery Beacon. The Church, a fine 
Perp. edifice with tower 90 ft. high, 
was originally divided between the 
monks, who had the choir, E. Eng., 
and the parish, which occupied the 
nave. It has a good screen, and 
some monuments of Mohuns and 

uttr ells, Vforih notice, in its chancel. 



Bnnster Castle, the ancient seat of 
the Mohuns, and of the LtUtrells 
from the reign of Hen. YII., dates 
almost entirely from the year 1680, 
the great gateway alone being as old 
as £dw. III. ; it stands on the site of 
an older castle. The castle was taken 
by the Marquis of Hertford in 1643, 
and afterwards by Admiral Blake. 
The beautiful park is open to the 
public on Tues. and Fri, by ticket 
(to be obtained at the hotel). The 
view from the site of the ancient 
keep is fine ; but not so fine as that 
from Grabbist Hill, or Conygar. 

Proceeding by rail, and not for- 
getting to look out for the view of 
the castle rt., we skirt Blue Anchor 
Bay to 

3^ m. Bine Anchor Stat, (and 
Hotel), a small watering-place com- 
manding a beautiful view. Around 
the alluvial plain to the W. of it the 
hilly ranges circle in amphitheatrical 
order, wild and heather covered, 
sweeping in undulating outline from 
Minehead to the Quantocks. In 
advance of them rises the tower- 
crowned cone of Dunster, and through 
the vista of the valley of Avill looms 
the giant Dunkery. Alabaster occurs 
here on the shore, in irregular veins, 
and is collected and ground for 
cement. 

5J m. Washford Stat. (pop. 663, 
inn) ; ^ m. S. of this stat. are the re- 
mains of the Cistercian Abbey of 
Cleeve, founded by Wm. de Bomarey 
son of the Earl of Lincoln^ in the 
reign of Hen. II., which are well worth 
a visit. The gatehouse (of the 13th 
cent., with additions made by the 
last abbot), the W. walk of the clois- 
ter (15th cent.), the dormitory, 
entrance to the chapter-house, the lo- 
cntory, or dayroom (all E. Eng.), and 
the refectory (Perp. on an E. Eng. 
substructure), exist ; and altogether 
the remains are sufficiently nume- 
rous and perfect to be of especial 
interest to the antiquary and the 
artist. Do not fail to examine the 
foundations of the ch. N. of the re- 
mains. The vallfiy in which they 
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stand was anciently known as Vallis 
Florida. 

8 m. Watehet Stat, (inn) ; a place 
of no great interest, its principal 
business being the exportation of 
iron-ore to Wales from its small Pier. 
It is brought by a mineral rly. ex- 
tending from Gomberow Stat, on the 
Brendon Hills. The shore is flat, 
but roeky. 

[Near Watehet is St. Audries, the 
beautiful seat and fine estate of Sir 
A. A. Hood, Bart., abounding in 
woodsj 

At Watehet the railroad leaves 



the coast, turning directly inland and 
skirting the base of the Quantock 
Hills, which continue to Norton Fitz- 
warren, and the scenery on each side 
is varied and picturesque. 

9| m. Williton Stat. (Egremont 
Hotel). [Near this is Orchard Wynd- 
ham, seat of the Egremont family.] 
There are stats, at Stogumber, Crow- 
combe, Bishop's Lydiard, and Norton 
Fitzwarren, and then the hne reaches 

24f m. TAITKTOH ^ (pop. 18,026). 
(See p. 2, and Hdbk,for Somerset), 
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t At places marked thus, vehicles can be secured, on giving the station-master 
24 hours* notice. 

N.B.— The times and seasons at which the coaches and other conveyances run have been 
compiled with the utmost care, but, as they are subject to alteration, should be 
verifled on the spot. 



Abbot's Kbrswbll, 86 

Way, 96 

Abbotsham Court, aS7 
Acland Barton, 249 
Afleton Barton, 245 
A-la-Bonde, 6z 
Albert Bridge, 113 
Alignments [sx] 
Alphington, 77 
AlTington, East, 
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West, 236, 237 
Amicombe HiU, 206 
Anchor Stone^ 94 
Anneiy, 256 
Anstey's Cove, 158 
Antiquities [19] 
Antony House, 124 
APPI^DOBE, 259 

Inns : Roffol; RopU 
George. 

Gonveyaaoes : Omnibus 
to Bideford twice daily, 
and breaks at frequent in- 
tervals (6d.) 

Water : Passage boats to 
Bideford twice daily; to 
Braimton at any time. 
Ferry or passage boats to 
Instow at any time. 

Xarket Days : Wed. and 
Sat. 
Archerton, 197 
Arlington, 283 ; Court, 271 
Ash House. 49 
ASHBXrBTOJr, z88 

Hotels: Goldm Hon; 
London. 

Oonveyaaoet : G. W. Bly. 
Totnea— AshbnrtoB. 
lDevon.Ji 



Omnibus to Newton Ab- 
bot (8 m.) from West st. on 
Mon., Wed., and Sat. at 
10 AJI. 

Market Days: Sat. Fairs 
on the first Thnrs. in Mar. 
and June, and on Tues. or 
Thur8.Aug. 10 or Nov. 11, 
or first Tues. or Thurs. 
after. 

Ashbury, 231 

Ashoombe, 8x, x8o 

Ash Hole, 163 

Ashe House, 36 

Ashley Combe, 276, 289 

Ashton, x8z 

Ashwater, 234 

Atherington, 246 

Audries, St., 291 

Aume Head, 95 

Ausewell Bock, 189 

Wood, 189 

Austin's Bridge, 93, 182 

Aveton Giflard, 238 

Avon Valley, 437 

Avonwick Stat., 234 

AwUsoombe, 39 

Awns Glen, xoo 

Axe River^ss, 37 ; Valley, 43 

AXHIirST]Qt, 35 

Hotels: George; OldBett. 
Ckmveyances : L. <b S. W. 
Bly.'sline London— Bxeter. 
Omnibus to Ohannoutii 
(6 m., 2i.) every weekday, 
from Oct. to Jnly at 3.20 
P.M., and from July to Oct. 
at 3.0 F.M. (from Ohar- 
mouth at 9.6 a.m.) ; to XTp- 
lyme and Lyme Begis (6 m., 
2«., U. %d. ; 8«. M., 24. M, 
return), every weekday from 
Oct. to July at 1 P.M. (maU 
cart) and 3.20 pjl; from 
July to Oct. at 10.40 A.M., 
1 P.M. (mail cart) and 3 p.m. 
Market Days : Thurs. and 
Sat. 



Azminster Carpets, 35 ; Ex- 
cursions, 36 ; Tradition, his- 

Inn: King t Head, 
— - Church, 55 



BABBACOMBX, X59 

Hotels: Roril; ("^ry 
Armt. 
Badgery Water, 275 
BaflTgy Point, 251 
Bagtor, X44 
BAMPTOX^, 284 

Inn: WhUe Horse. 
Gonveyanoe : G.W. Rly.'s 
branch £xeter — Dulvezxon. 
Market Days: Wed. and 
Sat. (For the Bampton fairs, 
see p. 284.) 
Bantham, 176 
Barbrick Mill, 273 
Baredown Man, 200 ; Tor, 199 
Barle Valley, 277 ; River, 177 
Barlinoh Abbey, 286 
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BARNSTAPLE,! 347 

Hotels: Oolden Hon; 
Fortesette Amu. 

Gonyejranoes : G.W.Rly.'s 
branch Taunton — Ilfrar 
combe. L. & S. W. Bly.'s 
branch Exeter — Ilfrar 
oombe; Exeter ~ Torring- 
ton. 

Coaches from Barnstaple 
Junot. toLynton (18 m., 6«.) 
every weekday throughout 
the year at 3.S6 p.m. ; in 
summer also at 8.30 A.M. 
(Char-&-bano) and 4.35 p.m. 
Water : During the sum- 
mer, excursion strs. run 
occasionally to CloveUy and 
Lundy. 

Market Days : Tues. and 
Fri. 

Churches, 248 ; Bridge, 

284 

to Ilfraoombe, 250 

to Bideford and Torring- 

ton, 254 

to Lynton and Lyn- 

mouth, 271 

Barricane, 251 

Basket House, 42 

Bassett Park, 61 

Batham, 284 

Batson Creek, 177 

Batworthy, 136 

Beacon, the, 60, 169; Hill, 
52 

Beasands, 171 

Becka Pall, 143, 145 

Bector Cross, 192 

Bedford Mines, 222 

Beechwood House, 100 

BEER, 56 

Inns : Dolphin ; New. 
Several lodging*. 

Inns: Commercial; Clartt 
Temper, 

Gonyeyanoe : L. & S. W. 
Rly.'s line London— Fly- 
mout h. 
BEER FERRIS, 223, 224 

Inn: Plough. 

Conyeranoe : L. & S. W. 
Rly.'s line London— Fly- 
mouth. 
Bellaford Bridge, x86, 198 



;- — Tor, 186, 108 
!, 71 ; Cleii 
66,71 



Belstone, j 



eave, 71 ; Tor, 



Benjie Tor, 184 

Benson's Cave, 266 

Berry Head, 155, 163 ; Pound, 

149 
Berrydown Farm, 135 
Berrynarbor, 281 
Berry Pomeroy Castle, 90 
Bertha Consols, 222 
Bickham House, 177 
"^'ckington, 191 

jkleigh, 33 ; Bridge, 33. 227 ; 



Court, 33 ; Vale, 127, 223, 
227 ; Stat., 226 

Blcton, w,j8 

BIDEFORD, 254 

Hotels: Koyal (good); 

Jfete Inn Family ; Tanton*t. 

Gonyeyanoes : L. & 8. W. 

Rly.'s branch Barnstaple— 

Torrington. 

Coaches or break to Olo- 
yeUy (11 m., 6«., Zs. ; 8<., 
4i. return) every tceeiday 
during summer till end of 
Sept. at 10.30, and till Oct 6 
at 11.40 A.M^ and to Glo- 
yelly and Bude (26 m., 
10«. .6d., 8s. 6d, ; 19t„ 14«. 
return) at 3.56 p.m. Mail 
break to Gloyelly (3«.) 
and Hartland (4«.) daUy 
throughout the year from 
Stat, at 7.10 A.M. and from 
Post Office at 7.15 a.m. 

Omnibus to Appledore 
from Mill st. daUy at 10 
A.M. and 4 P.M. ; also in 
summer hrly. breaks (6d.) 

Omnibus from stat. to 
Westward Ho daily at 11.40 
A.M. ; 1.50, 3.50, 5, and 8.40 
P.M. (!«.), also in summer 
hrly. breaks (6(f.) (These 
conveyances call at Kor- 
tham). Mail cart from Post 
Office to Westward Ho 
datiy twice (6d.) 

Strs. to Bristol twice a 
week. During the summer 
excursion strs. run occa- 
sionally to Gloyelly and 
Lundy. 

Karket Days : Tues. and 
Sat. 

Bay, 262 

Bridge, 255 ; Excursions, 

256 

to Bude, 261 

Bidlake, 233 

Bigadon, 182 

Bigbury, 239 ; Bay, 176, 239 

Bindon, <5 

Bishop's (5ourt, 62 

Nympton, 287 

Palace, 178 

Tawton, 247 

Teignton, 83 

Bishopstowe, 159 

Blachford, 99 

Black Down Hills, 3, 40, 69 

Rock. 188, 266 

Tor, 60, 203 

Blackabrook, aoo, 202 

Blackadown, 2x0 

Blackawton, 94 

Blackbrook, the, 194 

Blackbury Castle, 52 

Blackdown, 40 

Blackistone Rock, 150 

Blackmouth, 269 

Blackpool, 170 

Blagberry Down, 269 



Blagdon, 269 

Blank's Mill, 177 

Bloody Comer, 259 

Blue Anchor, 290 

Bolbury Down, 175 

Bolt Head, 175 ; Tail, 176 

Boringdon House, zo2, 227 

Borough, 257 

Bossington Hill, 289 

Bottor Rook, 146 

Bovey Brook, 147; CJhurcli, 

140 ; Coal, 142 ; Heathfield, 

1 41 ; H ouse, 56 
BOvEY TRA.CEY, 140 

Hotels: Union; Dolphin 

(fishing tickets for Tipper 

and Lower Teig^) ; several 

lodgings. 
Giony^ances : G. W. Rly.'s 

branch, Newton Abbot— 

Korettm Hampatead. 
Goaohes: To Dartmoor, 

in summer, from stat. daily 

at 8.45 A.M. (5s.) and 12.16 

P.M. (4«.) Route varied 

daily. (See local bills.) 
Bovisand, 121 
Bow, 211 ; Bridge, 269 
Bowcombe Creek, 236 
Bowden, 90, 282 
Bowerman's Nose, 145 
Bowringsleigh, 236 
Braddons, 154 
Bradfield Hall, 6 
Bradley House, 86, 278 
Bradmere Pool, 134 
Bradninch,6; Manor House, 

6 
Bradstone, 231 
Brampford Speke, 207 
Bransoombe, 57 ; Moath,56 
Bratton Clovelly, 233 ; Court, 

29 
BRAUHTON,t 250 
Hotel: New Jnn. 
Gonyeyanoes : L. & 8. W. 

Rly.'s branch Exeter— II- 

foacombe. 
Water: Passage boats to 

Appledore at any time. 

Burrows, 350 

Brendon, 274; Valley, 274; 

Church, 273 

BREKT, 80trTH,95 

Inns: Royal Oak; Mr. 

Willocks, stat.-master, and 

others let lodgings. 
Gonyejranoes: G.W.BIy.'a 

main line London— Fen- 

sanoe. a. W. Rly.'s brancli 

Brent— Elingsbridge. 
Markets: (Cattle) last 

Tues., Feb., Aug., and Nov. 
Fairs: (Cattle) last Tues., 

April and Sept. 

Stat., 95 

Tor, 75, 95, 223 

Bridestow, 233 
Bridford, x8x 
Bridgend, 240 
Bridgerule, 23a 
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Bridgwater, 3 

Brier Cave, 283 

British Village, zoz 

BRTXKAir, 162 

lima : George (Quay) ; 
Bolton; Globe {¥oTe St.) 

Conveyanoe : G. W. Rly.'s 
branch Chorrton — Bnx- 
hwm. 
XarkatDays: Taes^Sat. 

Quay, X62 

Brixton, 243 

Broad Clyat, 43 

Down, 40, 52 

Nimet, 2x1 

Broadbury, 231 

Broadhembury, 40 

Broadwood Wiger, 233 

Brookhill, 169 

Broomborpugh, 90 

Brown Heath, 97 

Brownberry Farm, 186 

Brownsham, 368 

Buck's Cross, 262 

Buckfast Abbey, ruins of, 183; 
Modem, 184 

BXrCKFABTLEIOH, 183 
Hotel : King's Arms. 
Conrnrance: G.W.Rly.'s 
branch Totnea— Ashburton. 
Karket Daj: Fri. 
Fain: Third Thurs. in 
June, second Thurs. in Sept. 

Buckish 31111, 262 

Buckland, 189 ; Abbey, 218 ; 
Beacon, 190 ; House, 190 

Monachorum, 218 ; In- 

tlie-Moor, 189 

BUDE, 232 

HotelB: foZcon (comfort- 
able); ^u(fe; many loelg- 
ings. 

Conveyances: Coaches to 
Clevelly (8«„ 6*. ; 10*., 8*. 
return) and to Bideford 
(26 m., 10«. 6d., 8j. ; 19*., 
14*. return) every teeekdag 
during the summer tiU 
Oct. 5 at 9 A.M., ; to Hola- 
wnrthy (9^ m., 4«., 2s. M. ; 
7s^4s. return) every week- 
dcty throughout the year at 
8.50 A.M., and during the 
summer at 12.20 and 5.25 p.m. 
(break) as well. 

(For coaches toLaunces- 
ton, Boscastle, Camelford, 
and New Quay, and further 
information, see Hdbk. for 
Comteall.) 

Budeaux, St., 127 ; Stat., 224 

Budleigh, Bast, 59 

BUDLEIGH SALTEBTON, 

^Hotel : Rolle Arms (fairly 
comfortable); with fishing 
in the Otter; m&ny lodgings. 
Conveyance : Omnibus 
from the Eolle Arms to Ex- 
mouth Stat, on L. A S.W. 
Rly.'s branch Exeter— Ex- 



mouth (4^ m., 1<., 9d.) every 
tceekday from October to 
June at 9.40 a.u., 2 and 4.50 
P.M. ; and from June to Oct. 
at 7.60 and 10.50 A.M., 2.0 
and 5.50 p.m. 

Budocksheds. 127 

Bull Ft. Lighthouse, 351 

Bull's Hole, 175 

Bulverton Hill, 5X 

Bundleigh, 212 

Burlescombe, 3 

Burnham, 2 

Burr Island, 176 

Burrator, 225 . 

Burrington, 346 

Bury, 344 

Butter Stone, 305 

Bystock, 6x 



Cad,V ALLEY OP, 137, 333, 339 ; 
River, 330 

Cadaford Lane, 93 

Oadbury Castle, 33 

Cadeleigh, 33 

Cadhay, 50 

Cadover Bridge, 339 ; Hill, 93 

Calstock, 134 < 

Canal, Exeter ship, 34 

Grand Western, 30 

Tavistock, 317 

Oann Quarry, 233 

Canon Leigh, 3 

Canonteign House, x8o 

Capstone Hill, 353 

Car«r, 33 ; hamilyy 41 

Carey v alley, 2^4 

Cuthamartba Jiocks, 219 

Castle, 179; Ditch, 82; Hill, 
288 ; Rock, 272 

Cater's Beam, 98 

Catherine's Tor, St., 271 

Caton, 98 

Catwater, the, 125 

Cawsand, 134 ; Beacon, 66, 70 

Chaddlewood, 102 

CHAaPOBD, 130 

Hotels, fto. : Three Crowns 
(good) ; Moor Park ; Globe; 
King's Arms; Perrott's 
Boarding House; and seve- 
ral lodgings. 



Conveyances : Omnibus 
from the Qlobe Hotel to 
Moreton Hampstead (4 m., 
Is. 6^.) every weekday from 
Oct. to June, at 9.85 am. and 
5.50 P.M., and once extra 
from June to Oct.; from 
the Moor Park Hotel to 
Yeofttrd Junct (11 m., la. M.\ 
3«., 2s. return) throughout 
the year on Fri. at 7 a.m., 
and from July to middle Oct. 
on every other weekday at 
9.20 A.M. as well ; from the 
Moor Park Hotel to Oke- 
hampton Stat (10 m., Is. M. ; 
84., 2s. return) throughout 
the year on Sat., and during 
the summer on Mon. aud 
Wed. as well, at 9 a.m. 
Market Day : Sat. 
Fairs : (Cattle) firstThurs. 
in ]M[av, Sept., and Oct., and 
last Thurs. in March. 

Challacombe Down, 150 : 
Farm, 281 

Chamber Combe, 283 

Champson House, 287 

Chapel Ford, 71 ; HUl, 158 

Chapleton Stat., 347 

Chapman Barrows, 376, 278 

Charleton Church, 336 

Chase House, the, 190 

Cheesewring, 374 

Cheriton Bishop, 64 ; Cross, 
64 ; Fitz-Payne, 33 

Cherrybridge, 373 

Cherrybrook, the, 194, 198 

Chimney Rock, 374 

China-clay works, 100, 229 

Chineway Head, 52 

Chiselton Combe, 273 

Chittlehampton, 246 

ChiveLstone, 237 

Cholwich-town, 99 

Chris tow, 181 

CHITDLEIGH, X77 

Hotels: Clifford Arms. 
Conveyanoe : Q. W. Rly.'s 
branch Newton Abbot— 
Ashton. 
Market Day: Sat. 

R ock, 178 ; Fort, 255 

CHITLMLEiaH, 245 

Hotels: Kin^s Anns; 
Fortescue Arms. 

Conveyance : L. dc S. W. 
Rly.'s branch ^eter - 
Barnstaple (Egyesford Stat. 
2 m.) 

Churches [34] 

Churchstow, 335, 237 

Churston Court, 162; Stat., 
162 

Ferrers, 163 

Classenwell Fool, 302, 236 

Ciayhanger, 384 

Cleeve Abbey, ruins, 290 

Clerk Rook, 83 

Clifford Bridge, 130 

Cloakham House, 36 

x2 
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dOVELLY, 262 

Hotel! : New Inn; Red 
Lion (by harbour) ; several 
lodging*, 

Conveyanoet: Coach or 
break to £ideford (11 m., 5«., 
3«. ; 8»., 4». return) every 
vtekday during summer till 
Oct. 5, at 11.86 A.M. and 
6.15 P.M. ; to Bude (6«.) 
every fe«ei:^y during sum- 
mer till Oct. 6, at 6.30 p.m. 
(8<., 6«. ; 10s., 8«. return). 

Man-break from Hobbv 
Gate to HarUand (1«.) 
throughout the year daily 
at 9.20 A.M^ calling at 
Hobby Gate on return to 
Bideford at 4.46 p.m (3«.) 

Strs. (excursion) from 
nfraoombe to Lundy some- 
times touch here, and there 
are frequent excursion strs. 
to Clovellyfrom Ilfraoombe, 
Bristol, and Cardiff. 

Court, 263 ; Cross, 268 ; 

Dikes, 268 

Clyst, Heath, 62 

Biver, 62 

St. George, 62 

St. Mary, 62 

Coaxdon, 37 

Oookington, 160 

Cock's Tor, 205 

Cod Bocks, 164 

Coddon Hill, 249 

ColBeet Lake, 240 

Cofton Chapel, 80 

Coham, 232 

Colcombe Castle, 38, 44 

Coldridge, 244 

Coleridge House, 171 

CJollacombe Barton, 221 

Collard Tor, 229 

Collaton, 162 

Colleton Barton, 245 

Collipriest, 32 

Colyford Stat., 45 

COLYTON,t 43 

Inn : Colcombe Cattle. 
Oonveyance : L. & S. W. 
Bly.'s branch Seaton Junct. 
—Beaton. 

Fain: On the third Tues. 
in April and second Tues. in 
Oct., and at Oolyford in 
March. 

Stat.. 43 ; Church, 44 

Combe, 286 ; Boyal, 237 

Martin Silver-lead Mines, 

281 

Bawleigh, 42 

Combehead. 285 

Combe-in-Teignhead, 84 

Comer's Cross, 278, 286 

• Compton Castle, 160 ; Pole, 
i6x 

Coomboro' Wood, 233 

Cop'estone Cross, 243; Stat., 

'^ak,i2S 



Comdon Tor, i86 
COENWOOB, 99 
Inn: Cornwood. 
Conveyance: G.W. Bly.'s 

line London — ^Plymouth. 
Comworthy Priory, 93 
Cory Bivulet, 36 
Coiyton Ball, 97 ; Stat., 230 

House, 36 

Cosdon Cairn, 66 

Cotford, 51 

Cothele, 123 

Cotley Camp, 130 

Countesbury, 272, 273, 275 

Countess Weir,.62 

County G«te, 288 

Court Hall, 51, 287 ; House, 

287 
Courtenay FamUy^ 79, 149 
Courtlands, 6z 
Cowley Bridge, 207 
Cowsic Biver, 200 
Oramber Tor, 202 
Cranbrook Castle, 132 
Cranmere Pool, 66, 70, 138, 

205 
Cranmore, 30 
Creacombe, 245 
CR£DIT0K,t2o8 

Hotels : Ship ; White 

Swan (both in High st.) 
Conveyance : L. & S. W. 

Bly.'s hue Exeter— Bam- 

■tnle. 
market Bay : Bat. ; also 

(cattle) on the third Thurs. 

monthly, except Dec. 
Fairs: (Cattle) on last 

Wed. in April (largest in 

W. of England) ; (pleasure), 

Aug. S2-27 on Crediton 

Green. 
Creedy Park, 208 ; Biver, 7, 

207 
Crockem Tor, 190, 198 ; Well, 

64 
Cromlechs [2<*] 
Crookhorn Cavern, 251 
Crowndale, 217 
Croyde, 257 
Cudlipp-town, 220 
Culbon& 276 
CXXLLOIO'TON, 5 
Inn: White Hart. 
Conveyances G.W. Bly.'s 

line London— Exeter. 
Market Bay : Sat. ; also 

(cattle) on the first Wed. 

monthly, except May and 

Nov. 
Fairs : On the first Wed. 

in May and Nov. 
Cuhne Biver, 4, 5 ; Valley, 5 
Culmstock, 6 
Culver Ho, 130 
Culverhole Point, 45 
Cumston Tor, 184 
Cut Hill, 77, X38, 202 
Cyres, St., Stat., 207 
Cyrus, St., Hill, 42 



Daddy's Hole, 156 

Daignton Tunnel, 87 

Damnonia [14] 

Danes, 274 

Danescombe, 124 

Dartington House, 90, 92 

Dartmeet Bridge, 184, 186 

Dartmoor, [12], 192 ; Birds, 
197 ; Bogs, 196 ; Climate, 
196 ; Prison, 200 ; Soil, Sta- 
bles, iq6 ; Tors, 194 ; WUd 
animals, 197 

BAKTKOU'f H, 165 

Hotels : Ca»tle (good) ; 
King^s Arm*. 

Conveyances: G.W. Bly.'s 
branch Newton Abbot— 
Kingswear, thence by stm. 
ferry to rly. Pontoon, Dart- 
mouth. 

Coaches from Castle Hotel 
to Slapton (6^ m.. Is. 6d.y, 
Toroross (8^ m., 2«.), and 
Ejngsbridfr^ (16 m., 3«. 6d.) 
every toeekday throughout 
the year at 10.60 A.M. ; 
during the summer also at 
2.30 P.M., and to Toroross at 
6.20 F J£. During the sum- 
mer circular tickets are 
issued for excursions to 
Dartmouth(rail ) and Kings- 
bridge (coach), returning 
thence by rail. 

Water : Strs. every week 
to Plymouth (inquire of Mr. 
Hutchings, South Embank- 
ment) ; to Torquay (inquire 
of Messrs. Tolman and 
Punchard, South Embank- 
ment); to Totnes daily 
twice from Ely. Pier (2i., 
2«. 6d. for round), 

Antiquity, celebrities, 

166; History, 165; Old 
houses, 167 ; Church, 167 ; 
Castle, 168 ; Excursions, 170 

to Kingswear, 165 

Dart Biver, 87, 94, 162, 164, 
182, X85, z88, 192 ; SoQrce,^ 
70, 139, 194 ; VaUey, 92 

Bivulet, 33; Meet, 185^ 

t86 
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DAWLISH, 8z 

Hotels : Roifol (excel- 
lent) ; Albert Commercial 
(near stat.) ; lona boarding- 
hoKsey and many lodgings. 
Club: Dawlish. 
Converance: G.W.Rly.'s 
line Lonaon— Plymouth. 

Fair : (Pleasure) oti Eas- 
ter Mod. ; Eegatta in Aug. 
or Sept. 

Stat., 8x ; Church, 8i 

Dean Burn, Yale of, 93. 186 

Court, 187 ; Prior, 93, 

187 

Deer Park, 43 

Delamore, zoo 

Denbury Down, 87 ; Church, 
87 ; House, 87 

Dendles Glen, zoo 

i>ennabridge Pound, 200 

Denridge. 244 

Devil Tor, soo 

Devil's Cheesewring, 374 ; 
limekiln, 366 

Devon Great Consols, 223 

BEVONPOBT, Z03, Z08, 234 
Hotels: Royal; Thomat' 
(both in Fore st.) 

(tenveyanees : G.W.Bly.*i 
Mne Plymouth— Penzance ; 
L. & S. W. Bly.'s line Losr 
don— Szeter— Plymouth. 

Tram from near Bock- 
yard entrance to StonehouM 
and Plymouth (Union st) 
Omnibus from Karket st. 
to Ford Hill hdlf-hourlt. 

Water: Strs. to Calstock 
on Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 
calling at intermediate 
quays ; in summer the voy- 
age is extended by them, 
aud excursion strs. go as far 
as Weirhead. Strs. every 
\ hr. from North Comer 
(Ck)rnwall st.) to Saltash 
(3ti{.), returning at the 
hours. Steam ferry : Hut- 
ton Cove to Cremill, Ferry 
Bead to Tor Point Boats 
ply for hire from North 
Comer, NewPassageJIut- 
tonCovOf and Hount wise. 
Market Bays : Tues., 
Thurs., and Sat. Kegatta 
generally in Aug. 

Dockyard, zoo ; Excur- 
sions, xz8 ; Gun Wharf, 112 ; 
Key ham yard, xx3 ; Mount 
Wise, ZZ3; PubUc build- 
ings, ZZ4 

Dewerstone, 338 

Dittisham, 94 

BOBBROOiUB, 336 

Hotel: Ship and Plough 
(Quay). 

Convevance. (See under 
Kingsbndge.) 

Market Bay: (Cattle), 
third Wed. monthly. 



Doddiscombldgh, i8z 

Doe Tor, 74 

Dolbury,7, 33 

Doones of fiadgeworthy, 376 

Double Water, 320 

Dousland, 324 

Dowlands Landslip, 54 

Down Head, 2zo 

St. Mary, 244 

Downes, 208 

Dowrish House, szz 

Drake's Island, zz8, Z22 

Drewsteignton, 133; Spin- 
sters' Bock, Z33 

Druid House, Z89 

Dryden's Walk, Z79 

Ducke's Almshouse, 29 

BXJLVERT0N,285 

Hotels: Lamb (comfort- 
able, hunters on hire) ; Red 
Lion, 

Conveyanoe : Omnibus to 
Stat (2 m.) to meet all 
trains. (For other convey- 
ances see below.) 
Market Bay: Sat. 

BBXVEETON STAT., 285 
Hotel : Camarton Arms. 
Conveyanoes : G. W. 
Bly.'s line Taunton — 
BamstMle; G. W. Rly.*i 
branch, Exeter— Bulverton. 
Coach to Bunster ( 16^ m.) 
and Hinehead (18| m., 
hs. 6d,) on Hon., Wed., and 
Fri., during the summer to 
Sept. 20, on arrival of train 
at 2.18 P.ic, which leaves 
Paddington Stat, at 9 A.U. 
and Bristol at 12.7 p.m. 
(The coach between Dul- 
verton stat. and Lynmouth 
has been discontinued, July 
1895.) 

to Barnstaple, 286 

Dumpdon Hill, 39, 41 

Dun Cross, 03 

Dunchideock, J77 

Dunkery Beacon, 378, 289 

Dunkeswell Abbey, 4, 42 

Dunscombe, 207 ; CLLff, 57 

Donsford, 64, z8z ; Bridge, 
Z30 

Dunsland, 233 

BUNSTES, 290 

Hotel : LuttreU Arms 
(good). 

Conveyanoes : G. W. Bly.'s 
branch Taunton — Hine- 
head. For coach to Bul- 
verton Stat (16^ m., 5«.) see 
under Hineheaa. 
Karket Bay: Fri. 
(For further information 
see Hdbk.for Somerset.) 

Durl Head, 164 

Duryard Park, 29 

Duty Point, 374 



Ea0T A1.VINOT0N, 337 

East Ottery Hill, 53 

Eddystone Lighthouse, Z38 

Edgcumbe, 3Z9 

Edge, 57 

Egg Buokland, Z37 

Eggesford, 344 

Elbnrton, 343 

Elfordleigh, zos 

Endsleigh, 3Z9 

Erme Head, 97 ; Found, 97 ; 

XBJmOToif, 96. 339, 34Z 
Inns : Old ; New. 
Conveyances : Omnibus 
between Hodbury and Ivy- 
bridge Stat, twice daily 
calls here. See under those 
places. 

Esoot House, 49 

Exbridge, 385 

Exe, Biver, 7, 35, ^3, 60, 385 ; 
Source, 276 ; valley, 33 



Hotels: Clarence; Glob* 
(Cath. Yd.); New London 
(London Inn Square, High 
St.) ; Rougemont (oppos. 
Queen st. Stat) (all good) : 
Half Moon (High St.), 
family and commercial : 
Bude (Sidwell st.) ; Queen's 
(Queen st) ; JSlmfleld and 
Railwaf (near St. David'si 
Stat.) 

Conveyanoes : G.W. Bly.'s 
line (St David's Stat.) 
London — Exeter — Ply- 
mouth — Penzanee. L. dc 
S. W. Blv.'s line (Queen St. 
Stat.) London — Exeter ; 
Exeter— Barnstaple— Ilfra- 
oombe— Torrington ; Exeter 
— Okehampton, for (a) 
Tavistock— Plymouth : (b) 
Launeeston, Bdabole (Corn- 
wall, and to be continued 
to NeiMrquay); (c) Hols- 
wortiiy (for Bude). Branch 
Exeter— Exmouth. 

Tramcars from Sidwell 
St to Heavitree, Blackboy 
Boad and St Bavid's Stat 

Excursions : During the 
summer, coaches rim from 
the principal hotels on Sat. 
to Chudleigh, Budleigh 
and Tiverton (St. 6d. r 
turn). The summer ooacl 
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from Bovey Traoey to Bart- 
moor run in connection ^ith 
the trains from St. Bayid'i 
Stat. (See under Bovey, 
and local bills.) 

Market Bayt: (Cattle). 
Fri. 

Fairg : 8rd Wed. in Feb. 
and May, Ist Thurs. in Oct., 
last Wed. in July, and 2nd 
Wed. in Dec. 

Origin, situation, history, 

25 ; eminent natives, 28 ; 
Streets, 7 ; Cathedral, 8 ; 
Episcopal palace. Deanery, 
17; Mount Dinham, 19; 
Museum, 30 ; Churches, 21 ; 
Castle, 17 ; Public buildings, 
19-24 ; Nursery - grounds, 
24 ; Excursions, 28 ; Ship 
canal, 24 ; Stats., 7, 43 

to Exmouth, 61 

to Ilfracombe, 243 

to Moreton Hampstead 

by road, 129 ; by rail, 139 
— - to Newton Abbot, 177 

to Okeliampton, 63 

to Plymouth, 77 

• to Plymouth and Devon- 
port, 207 

to Seaton, 43 

to Sidmouth, 46 

Exford, 278 
Exminster, 78 
Exmoor, [11], 276, 278 
EXHOXJTH, 60 

Hotela: imperial (excel- 
lent) ; Beacon (comfort- 
able); London; msuiy lodg- 
ings. 

Club: ^xmouM (near Im- 
perial hotel). 

Conv^anoes: L. & S.W. 
Kly.'s branch Exetei^Ez- 
mouth. 

Omnibus from fltat to 
Budleigh Salterton (4^ m., 
!«., 9d.) every ioeekday from 
Oct. to June at 10.50 am, 
and 4.55 and 6.10 p.m, 
and from June to Oct. at 
10.50 A.M., and 3.10, 4.55, 
and 7.40 P.M. 

Water : Steam launch 
from the Dock to Starcross 
at 8.20, 10.26, 11.46 A.M., and 
1.35, 4, 6. 6, and 7.40 p.m. 
every tceekday throughout 
the year, at 8.30 and 9.45 
A.M., and 2.25 and 6.35 p.m. 
on Sundays; and oftener 
during the summer. 

Market Bay: Sat., also 
(cattle) on 1st Tnes. 
monthly. 

Fairs: April 36 and Oct. 
28. 
Kegatta : Aug. and Sept. 
Exton Church, 286 
wick Hill, 29 
ssbarrow, 229 



Fairy Cboss, 261 
Fallapit House, 174, 237 
Pardell, 99 

Farway Castle, 41 ; Down, 40 
f atacott Hamlet, 268 
Featherbed Lane, 137 
Feniton, 43 

Pernworthy Circle, 137 
Filleigb. 288 
Fingle Bridge, 13a 
Fitz's Well, 69, 202 
Fitzford, 215 
Fleet House, 98, 238 
Flexbury, 270 
Flitton Oak, 287 
Foggintor Quarries, aox 
Follaton, 90 
Forde Abbey, 36 

House, 86 

Fordlands, 29 
Forest Inn, 184 
Fowelscombe, 241 
Fox Tor, 203 : Mire, 204 
Fremington House, Stat., 254 
Friary Stat., 224 
Frithelstock, 261 
Frogmore, 236 
Froward Point, 164 
Fuidge House. 67 
Fulford, Great, 64, 21 x 
Fur Tor, 71, 202, 220 
Fursdon House, 33 



6 

Gallantry Bowbb, 185, 263 
Galmpton Bay, 94 
Gannett Bock, the, 265 
Gara Bridge Stat., 234 
Geological Notice [27J 
Georgeham, 257 
Ger Tor, 71 
Germans W eek, 233 
Gerston. 236 
Giant's Grave, 175 
Gibbet Hill, 75 
Gidleigh Park, 134 
Giles, St., in the Heath, 233 

in the Wood, 261 

Gittisham, 42 

Glen Lyn, 272 

Glenthome, 276 

Guaton Hall, 242 

Goat, Little, 175 

Goodamoor, 100 

Gosford House, 49 

Grand Western Canal, 30 

Grange, the, 5 

Granite Tor, 72 

Gravesend, 123 

Great Haldon, 60 

Great House, 45 

Greenway, 94 

Grenofen, 221, 228; House, 

221 

Grestone Bridge, 219 
Grey Wethers, the, 138 
Grimsgrove, 226 
Grimspound, 149 
Gubbins' Land, 75, 195 
Guile Bridge, 204 
Gunfield, x68 
Gonnislake, 217 



Haccombe Church, and 

House, 151 
Haine House, 233 
Halberton, 30 
Haldon Hills, 29, 60, 81, 82 ; 

House, 177 
Hall House, 100, 247 
Hall's Hole, 123 
Hallsands, 171 
Halwill Junct., 232 
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Ham Stone, 175 

Uameldown, iqx 

Hamoaze, 123 

Hams, South [la] 

Hanging Stone, 281 

Hangman Hills, 281 
I Hanna Ditches, 45 

I Hans Barton, x8o 

Harberton, 93 

Hare Tor, 71, 76, 206, aao 

Harewood House, 124 

Harford, 96 

Harpford Wood, 51 

Harter Tor, 203 

HAKTLAih), 268 

Inn: King's Amu. 

Ooaveytaioe : Mail-break 

from Fost-Office to OioveUy 

(1«.) and Bideford (4«.) dsilj 

throughout the year at iA^ 

P.M. 

ItforketBay: (OatUe) on 
the 2nd Sat. in Mar. 

fairs: (Cattle) on Wed. 
in Easter week and Sept. 35. 

Abbey, 270 ; Lighthouse, 

369 ; Point, 268 ; Quay, 269 ; 

HATjkBiiLEiaH, 231 

Hotel: George. 

Conveyanee : Omnibus 
every loeekday throughout 
the year to Okehamptom 
Stat, vid Jacobstowe (8 zn., 
2s. ', U. 6d. return) at 9.15 
A.M. 

Market Bay: Tues. 
Fain: (Cattle) on May 

21, June 22, Sept. 4, and 

Nov. 8. 
Haven Cliif , 45 
Hawksdown HIU, 37, 55 
Hayes Barton, 59 

Wood, 59 

Hazlewood, 146 
Headon Cross, 290 
Heanton Punchu:don, 250 

Satoheville, 261 

Heath's Court, 47 
Heathfield Jimct., 140 
Heavitree, 29 

HEBBON'S MOTTTH, 280 
Inn: Hunter's Inn (corn* 

fortable) (trout fishing free 

to guests). 
Conveyanoe: Coach from 

Barnstaple — Lynton goes 

through Faraoombe (3 m. 

distant). 
Helebtat.,6; Bay, 283; Yil- 

iage, 253 
Helesborough, 25a 
Heltor, 130 

Hembury Fort, 39, 40, 185 
Hemerdon Ball, 100; House, 

102 
Hempston Arundell, 93 
Hemyock Castle, 4 
Henburjr Beacon, 271 
Hennaciiff, 271 
Henuock, 146 



Henny Castle, 259 
Hereford Bridge, 220 
Hessary Tor, 190, 200 
Hexworthy Bridge, 184 
Hejtor Bocks, 142; Quarry, 

High Year, 275, 280; Peak, 
50. 52 : Willhays, 66, 69 

Higher Combe, 286 

Highland House, 99 

Highweek, 85 

Hill Bridge, 220 

Hillersdon House, 5 

Hillsford Bridge, 273 

HUtorioal Notice [13] 

Hoaroak Water, 273 

Hobby, the, 262 

Holbeton, 98, 238 

Holcombe Buruell, 130 

Bogus, 3 ; Court, 3 

Holdich Court, 36 

Hole Farm, 270 

Hollacombe Cross, 67 

Hollam House, 286 

Holne^ 184; Bridge, 190; 
Cott, 185 ; Moor, 190 ; Park, 
190 

Chase, 189, 190 

Holnicote, 289 

Holstone Barrow, 280 

HOLSWOETHY, 232 

Hotels: Stanhope; White 
Hart. 

Conveyances: L. & S.W. 
Rly.'s line Exeter— Hols- 
-worthy. Coach to Bude 
(9i m., 4j., 2s. M.; 7«., 4^. 
return) every weekday 
throughout the year at 5.5 
p Ji., and during the summer 
at 9.25 AM. (break) and 4 
P.M. as well. 

Market Bay : (Ck>m and 
cattle) Wed. 
Fair : St. Peter's in July. 

Holwell Down, 144 

Holy Street, 135 

Honey Ditohes, 45 

HONITON,t 38 

Hotels: Angel; Dolphin. 
Conveyance: L. ds S.W. 
BIy.'s line London— Exeter. 
Market Bay: Sat.; also 
(cattle) on the 2nd Sat. in 
April, and Sat. before Oct. 18. 
Jpair : (Cattle and poultry ) 
on Wed. and Thnrs. follow- 
ing July la 

Vale of, 38; Churches, 

39 ; Excursions, 39 

to Seaton, 43 

to Sidmouth, 46 

Hoo Meavy Bridge, 203 

Hooknor Tor, 149 

Hoop's Inn, 262 

Hope, 176 

Hope's Nose, 155 

Horner, stream, 289 

Horn's Cross, 262 

HORRABIUBGE, 221, 224 
Inn : Boborough Arms, 



Conveyance: Q.W. Rly.'s 
line Flymoutii — Launoes- 
ton. 

Horseman's Stops, 147 

Horwood, 257 

Hound's Pool, 186 

Houndtor, 143 ; Coomb, 144 

Hubblestone, 259 

Huckworthy Bridge, 222 

Hudscott, X71 

Huel Friendship, 76, 220, 222 

Hunstham Court, 284 

Hunstor, 132 

Hunter's Lodge, 40 ; Inn, 280 

Huntingdon, 187 

Hurstone Point, 289 



IDE, Vale op, 64 

Ideford, 180 

Iktis, Ancient, 104 

ILFRACOMBE, 252 

Hotels: Jlfraeombe (close 
to sea, good) ; Royal Cla- 
rence^ Qiuen% Great Western^ 
Victoria (aU in High st.) ; 
Britannia (close to Har- 
bour). 

Private Hotels : Bel^ 
grave. Grand, Runnaelmve, 
Imperial, Waverley, Gran- 
ville, Collingtcood (all close 
to sea and Capstone parade) ; 
DelVs Town Clock Dairy 
(Devonshire cream and 
junkets); Jfontebello and 
other boarding-houses, and 
many lodgings. 
Club: Hfracorhbe. 
Conveyances: L. & S.W. 
BIy.'s line Exeter— Bam- 
steple— n&aoombe. Coaches 
every weekday during sum- 
mer to Lynmoutii (18 m.) at 
9.45 A.H., and to Lynton at 
9.15 a.m. and 8.30 p.m. (Jbs. ; 
Is. return). 

Water :' Strs. ply regu- 
larly to and from Bristol, 
Cardiff, and Swansea (6«., 
As. ; 8»., %s. return). DurinK 
the summer there are ex- 
cursion strs. to and fro 
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Hayle and Paditow ; alao to 

Lynmouth (is. Sd. return), 

and Clovelly and Lundy 

(4». 6d. return). 
Harket Bajra : Wed. and 

Sat. 
Ilfracombe Baths, 953 ; 

Church, 253 ; Environs, 253 ; 

Harbour, Lighthouse, 252 
Ilsham, 156 
Ilslngton, 144 
Ilton Caatle, 177 
IngraTor, 201 

lDg:3don, lOZ 

I^6T0W,t 254 

Inn : Marine ; several 
lodgings. 

Conveyaaoes : L. & S. W. 
Rly.'s hue Exetez^Bam. 
staple. 

water : Ferry or passage 
boats Bideford to Apple- 
dore at anytime. Mail skiff 
sails to Lundy every Thurs.. 
weather permitting, accord- 
ing to tide. (Parties may 
hire the boat any other 
weekday, by arrangement 
with Capt. Dark, Instow. ) 

— - Quay, 254 

Ipplepen, £6 

IVY BRIDGE, 96 

Hotels: London; King's 
Arms. 

Conveyances r G.W.Rly.'s 
line London— Exeter— Ply- 
mouth. 

Omnibus from Stat, to 
Hodbury (6 m.) vid Ermini:- 
ton (3 m.) on Mon. and Sat. 
at 9.60 A.M. and 4.56 P.M., on 
Tues. and Thurs. at 9.60 a.m. 
and 7.50 p.m., on Wed. and 
Fri. at 11.20 a.m. and 4.65 

P.M. 

Cove, 164 



John Cann's Bocks, 146 
John's, St., Cottage, 61 ; Lake, 

123 
^••*up, 223 



Eabsdon Quarry, 284 

Kelland Barton, 244 

Kelly, 230 ; College, 216 

Kenbury House, 78 

Eenford, 177 

Kenn, 78 

Kent's Cavern, 156 

Eentisbeare, 6 

Kentisbury, 283 

Kenton, 80 ; Church, 80 

Kenwith Lodge, 259 

Kerswell Bocks, 180 

Kestor Book, 136 

Killerton Park, 7 

Kilmington Hill, 38 

Kiln Cove, 164 

Kilworthy, 217 

King Tor. 201 

EINOSBBIDGE, 235 

Hotels: Anchor; Albion; 
King's Arms, 

Convejrances : O.W.Bly.'s 
branch Brent — Xioj^a- 
bridge. 

Coaches from Anohor 
Hotel to Torcross (6^ m., 
Is. M.): Slapton (8^ m., 2s.y, 
and J)artmouth(16 m.,3<.6d.) 
every weeiday throughout 
the year at 11.20 a.m. ; 
during the summer also at 
1.66 P.M., and to Toroross at 
6.40 P.M. During the sum- 
mer circular tickets are 
issued for excursions to 
Kingsbridge (rail), Dart- 
mouth (coaob), returning 
thence by rail. Omnibus to 
Salcombe every weekday at 
11.20 A.M. and 6.40 P.M. 

Water : Strs. (oaUing at 
Salcombe, 1 hr.) to HiUbay 
and North Quay, Sutton 
Pool, Plymouth (3^ hr&), 
Mon. and Fri., and Tues. 
and Thurs. alternate weeks, 
as tide permits. Steam 
launch to Saloombe daily 
(twice) as tide permits. 
KarketDay: Sat. 
Fair : (Market and cat- 
tle) on Thurs. and Sat. after 
July 20. 

Boad Stat., 96 

to Plymouth, 234 

Eling's Kerswell, 152 ; Oven, 
107; Teignton, 84, x8i ; 
Tor, 201 

Knreww^S, 169 

Hotel: Royal DaH. 
Oonvejranoes : G.W.Rly.'s 
branch Newton-Abbot — 



Kistvaens, [22], 66, 93. 97, 144, 

x86, 197, 198, 226, 264 
Kitley, 242 
Kitt's Steps, 74 
Knaplook Farm, 278 
Kneeset Tor, Great, 206 
Knight's Hayes, 32 
Knightstone, 49 
Elnolle, farmhouse, 225 
Knowl Hill, 29 
Knowle House, 235 ; Hill, 86 



ater: See under Bart- 
mouth. 

Castle. 169 

Kirkham Chapel, 162 



Labrador Bat, 160 

Ladram Bay, 52, 58 

Lalra Bridge, 102. 126, 243 : 
Estuary, 102, 126 

Lake, 72 

Lakehead Circle, 197 

Lamerton, 931 

Lametry, 266 

Landacre Bridge, 378 

Landcross, 256 

Landulph Church, 223 

Langstone, 8z, 82 

Langwell,236 

Lannacomb Mill, 173 

Lantern HUl, 252 

La^ord Stat., 244 

LAlIHOESTON,t 331 

Hotels: King's Arms; 
White Hart. 

Oonveyanees : G. W. Bly.'t 
branch Plymouth— Laun- 
ceston. L. & S. W. Bly.'s 
line Exeter— Okehampton— 
Launcetton— Belabole. 
Market Bay: Sat. 
(For further informatioo, 
see Hdbk.for Cornwall.) 

Leawood House, 333 

Lee Abbey, 273 ; Bay, 251, 274 

Moor Clay Works, 227, 229 

Leigh, 237 ; Bridge, 135 

Leighon Tor, 243 

Lemon Rivulet, 85 

Lethertor, 226 

Leusdon, 285 

Lew Down, 233 ; Chross, 233 

Lew, North, 231 

Lew Trenohard, 75 

Lid, River, 74 
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UDPOKS, 73 

Inni : i/anor (near Btat.) ; 
Castle (in yillttge about l^m. 
from itat. ) ; Dartmoor (1 m. 
be>ond village on Okehamp- ' 
ton road); also Ljidford 
Houae lodging-house. 

Gonyeyanoes: G.W.Bij/s 
branch FlymouUi — Laun- 
oeston; L. ds S. W. Bly.'s 
line Exeter— Phnuoufh. 

Bridge, 74 ; Cascade, 75 ; 

Castle, 73 ; Church, 74 ; 
Iaw, 73 ; Tor, 200 
-—Bridge House, 74 
LIFTOir, 231 

Inn : Arundell Amu. 
(Jonveyanee: G.W. Bly.'s 
branch, Plymoutb — Laun- 
ceaton. 
Fair : On Feb. 13. 
Links Tor, Great, 70, 76, 

230 

I Lithwell Chapel, 84 

Littaford Tor, 198 

Little Haldon, 60, Sa 
I Littleham, 60 

Lirermead, i6z 

Livery Dole, 29 

Loddiswell, 234 

Logan Stones C22I, 134, 144, 
X48, 191 

Loudon to Exeter, 9, 34 

Longaford Tor, 198 

Longator, 185 

Longdown, 130 

Longfurlong, 269 

Longpool, 274 

Longstone, the, 136 

Lophill, 2x9 

Lord's MeMow, an 

Lough Tor, 186 

Lover's Leap, 189 

Lozhore, 271 

Loyes, St., 29 

Luccombe, 286 

Lumburn Bridge, 2x7 

LUNDY, 263 

A'o inn, but refreshments 
can be had at Mr. Ackland's 
farm. 

Gonvejranoes : By mail- 
skifl to and from Instow 
every Thurs., and to and 
from Appledore (Trinity 
Ho. private mail) on the 
Ist and 15th monthly, wea- 
ther permitting, according 
to tide. 

Climate, 267; Lighthouse, 

267 

Lupton House, 162 

Ludcombe, 8x 

LUSTLEI&H, 147 

Hotel: Cleave; sereral 
lodgings. 

Conveyance: G.W. Bly.'s 
branch Newton Abbot — 
Koreton Hampstead. 

Cleave. x^7, 148, 149 

Luton Chapel, ' So 



LYKE REGIS, 53 

Hotels : Boyal Hon ; Three 
Cups. 

Oonvesrances : Omnibus 
from Lion Hotel to Axmin- 
ster (5 m., 2«., 1«. 6d.; 
is. 6d., 2s. 6d. return) every 
teeekdap throughout the 
year at 9.15 A.M. and 12.30 
p M. Omnibus to Bridport 
(9 m., Zs. ; 5j. return) every 
weekday throughout the 
year, at 10 A.M. (returning 
at 4 P.M.) (For further 
information, see Bdbk. for 
Dorset.) 

to Ezmonth, 53 

LYMPST0NE,t63 

Inn : RaUwaiy Hotel ; one 
or two lodgings. 

Gonveyanoe : L. & S. W. 
Bly.'s branch Exeter— Ex- 
mouth. 

Lynbndge, 272 ; Cliil, 373 

Lvnch Tor, aos 

Lyndale, 273 

Lyndridge, 83 

LYlTKOaTK, 373 

Hotels : lundale (fishing 
tickets for W. and £. Lvns 
and portions of Hoar Oak 
and Badgexj Waters) and 
Tors Park (private hotel) ; 
Bath ifixhing tickets for poxt 
of E. Lyn), Beech Ho. (pri- 
vate hotel) ; several lodgings. 
Convejranees : For coach 
to Barnstaple, see under 
Lynton ; coach from Bath 
Aotel to nf^tuiombe (18 m.) 
every weekday during the 
suiumer at 5 p.m. ( 5«. ; Is. 
return). For coaches to 
Porlook and Hinehead see 
under Lynton ; these call at 
the Lyndale Hotel. 

Water : During the sum- 
mer excursion strs. run to 
B&aiKnnbe and Bristol, 

Excursions, 27a 

Lynn Torrents, 272 ; Cliff, 
272, 273 ; Biver, 272, 280 ; 
West, Valley, 272 

LYWTOW, 272 

Hotels: CaUle and Lyn- 
ton Cottage (private) (both 
good) ; Valley of Rocks ; 
Crown ; Kensington (pri- 
vate) ; several lodgings. 

Oonvejranoes : Coaches to 
Barnstaple (18 m.) (6s.) 
every weekday throughiiut 
the year at 8 am^ and during 
the summer also at 11.16 
A.M. and 6 p.m. (Char- 
&-banc) from Valley of 
Books Hotel to Bfracombe 
every tpeekday during the 
summer at 9.30 A.M. and 5 
P.M. (6s. ; 7s. return) ; from 
CasUe Hotel to Porlook ( 13^ 



m.) and Minehead (19^ m., 
6«. M.) from about Easter 
Monday till about Oct. 30 
every weekday at 9.16 a.m.; 
also at 4.80 pjc. on Mon., 
Wed., and Fri. tiU about 
July 20, and at 4.30 pjc, on 
every we-ikday thence tUl 
end of Sept. 
Lynton Cottage, 373 

to Ilf racombe, 380 

to TauntoD, 388 



Haibbkcombb, 83, x6o 

Maisonette, 94 

Malborough, 176, 337 

Malmsmead Briage, 275 

Mamhead, 80 

Manaton, 145 

Manor Houde, 43 

Mansands, X64 

Manstone, 5X 

Mardon, X49 

Marisco Castle, 367 

Maristowe, X35, 2x9, 223, 330 

Marldon, x6o 

Marley, 6x 

Marpool Hall, 61 

Marsh Mills, 230 ; Stat., 230 ; 

Bridge, 286 
Marsland, 270 
Marwood, 249 : Family, 39 
Mary, St., Church, 159 
Tavy, 220 ; Bock, 320 ; 

Stat., 3x3 
Meadfoot Cove. 156 
Meavy, 203 ; Oak, 224, 225 
Mediaeval Bemains l24J 
Meldon Quarry, 69, 213 
Memblaud Hall, 24 
Membury, 37 
Merripit Hill, X97 
Merrivaie Bridge, 204 
Merton, 260 
Metturall, X38 
Mewstone, xx8, X64, 175 
Michael, St., of HalstockGlen, 

7X 
Milber Down, xsx 
MUford Beach, 271 
Mill Bay, 230 
MiUbrook, 123 
Millcombe, 265 
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Mill-hill Quarries, 233 
Milton Abbot, 219 
imrEHEAD, 290 

Hotels : Esplanade ; Beaeh. 
ConTeyances : G. W. My.'s 
branoh Taimton — Hine- 
head. 

C!oache8 from itat. to 
Poriock (6 m., 2». 6d.)', 
Lyxunouth (19 ni.)i and Lyn- 
ton (19^ m., e».6d.) from 
about Easter Monday till 
about October 20, every 
weekday at 3.30 P.M., also at 
9.30 A.H. on Mon., Wed., and 
Fri. till about July 20, and 
at 9.30 AM. on every voeek- 
day thence till end of Sept. 
Market Days : Wed. (For 
further information, see 
Hdhk.for Somerset.) 

to Taunton, 290 

Mis Tor, Great, 76, 201, 220 ; 

Little, 20X 
H0DBUK7, 176, 238 

Inns : Davit" ; Whitt 
Hart. 

Convejrances : Coach to 
Yealmpton, Brixton, Plym- 
stcok, and Flymoufh (Royal 
Hotel) (12 m.. It. Bd. ; Zt. 
return) throughout the year 
on Mon., Thurs., and Sat. 
at 8.50 A.M., and on Tues. at 
9.60 A.M. 

Omnibuses to Flymstook 
Stat , tceekdays except Tues. 
at 8.50 a.m., on Tues. at 11.55 
A.M. : to Ivybridge Stat. (5 
m.) vii Ermington (2 m.) 
on Mon. and Sat. at 7.45 
A.M. and 2.45 p.m., on Tues. 
and Thurs. at 7.46 a.m. and 
6.55 P.M., ou Wed. and Fri. 
at 9.10 A.M. and 2.46 P.M. 

Market ]Jays : (Corn) 
Thurs. ; also (cattle) on the 
2ud Mon. monthly. 
Fair : May 4. 
Moditonham, 123 
Mohun's Ottery, 41 
Mole River, soilrce, 277 
Mole's Chamber, 277 
Molland, 286 

MOLTON (NORTH), 287 
Inn : Poltimore Armt. 
Conveyances : G. W. Rly.'s 
branch Taunton — Barn- 
staple (Soutii Melton Stat, 
2im.) 

Fair: (Cattle) on let 

Wed. after May 12 and last 

Wed. in Oct. 

MOLTON (SOTTTH), 246, 287 

Hotels: George; Town 

Armt. 

Conveyaaces : G.W. Rly.'s 
branch Taunton — Barn- 
staple ; omnibus between 
Stat, and town (IJ m ) 
Omnibus from Toum 



Arms Hotel to S. Helton 
Road Stat. (9 m.) on tbe 
L. <b S. W. Rly.'s line Exeter 
—Barnstaple every weekday 
during summer at 9 a.m. 
(returning 3 p.m.) 

Market Bays : Thurs., 
Sat. ; also (cattle) on 1st 
Thurs. monthly. 

Fairs: On 3rd Wed. in 
June and last Wed. in Aug. 

Moor Brook, 71 

Moortown Hamlet, 221 

Morchard Bishop, 243 ; Road 
Stat., 243 

Morebath Stat., 284 

MOBETOK HAMPSTEAB, 
148 

Hotels: White Horteifiova.- 
fortable) ; WhUe Hart ; 
several lodgingt. 

Conveyances : G. W. Rly.'s 
branoh Newton Abbot — 
Moreton Hampstead. 

Omnibus to Chagford (5 
m., \t. 6d.) every tceekday 
from Oct. to June, at 12.46 
and 6.65 P.M., and once 
extra from June to Oct. ; to 
Prinoeto-wn (14 m., 3i. ; 
5x. dd. return) during sum- 
mer on Mon., Wed., Thurs., 
Sat., at 10.30 a.m. 

Market Bay : Tues. ; also 
(cattle) on the 4th Tues. 
monthly. 

House, 257 

to Tavistock Road, 192 

Moridunum of Antoninus, 40, 

45, 53 
Morley China-clay Works, 100 
Morte StoHe, 251 
MORTHOE.t 251 

Hotels: Alurthoe; For- 

tescue; several lodgings. 
ConveyanciiS : L. <& S. W. 

Rly.'s branch Exeter — 

Barnstaple— Ufracomhs. 
Morwell House, 217; Rocks, 

124, 217 
Morweilham, 124 
Morwenstow, 271 
Mothecomb, 98, 238 
Moult, the, 174 
Mounsey Hill Gate, 286 
Mount Batten, 121 ; Boone, 

94 ; Ridley, 169 ; Tavy, 217 

Bdgcumbe, 104, 118, 121 

Mouth MUl, 263 

Mudstone Bay, 163 ; Sands, 

164 
Musbury, 37, 56 
Mutley, Stat., 102, 230 
Mynchen Leigh, 3 



Nbiohdon Farm, 148 

Netherton Hall, 42 

New Bridge, 184, 217 

Newcombes, 208 

Newcomen, Cottage, 166 

Newenham Abbey, 36 

Newnham Park, 102 

Newt's Down, 32 

NEWTON ABBOT, 85 

Hotels: Globe; Queeri't, 
Conveyances : G.W. Rly.*s 
line London — Plymoutii ; 
branch Newton Abbot — 
Kingswear {tor Dartmouth) 
andBrixbam ; branch Neir- 
ton Abbot— Moreton Hamp- 
stead ; branch Newton Ab- 
bot— Aahton. 

Market Bays : Wed. ; also 

(cattle) on last Wed. in Feb. 

Fairs : At midsummer, 

mid Sept., and St. Leonard's 

on the l«t Wed. after Nov. 6. 

Bushel, 85; Ferrers, 240; 

House, 207 ; Poppleford, 52 

Junct. Stat., 85 

to Kingswear, 151 

to Moreton Hampstead, 

139 

St. Cyres Stat., 207 

Nimet Tracey, 2x1 

Nine Stones, 72 

North Bovey, 149 

Lew, 231 

Molton, 287 

Road Stat., 102, 230 

Tawton Stat., 212 

NORTHAM, 257 

Hotels : Kingsley; King's 
Head. 

Conveyance : For omni- 
bus or break to and from 
Bldeford, Appledore, and 
WestwardHo (calling here) 
see under those places. 

Burrows, 257 

Northoote, 39 

Northmore House, 286 

Noss. 240 

Nosworthy Bridge, 203 

Nutoombe, 285 

Nutcrackers Logan-stone, 144, 
148 

Nutwell Court, 63 

Nympton, 211 
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Oaki^nds, 68 
Oare Hill, 289 ; Water, 275 
Otf well HouHe, 42 
Ogwell Bocks, 86 
Oi££EAHPT0fr, 67, 2x3 
Hotel: White Hart. 
Conveyanoea : L. & S. W. 
Bly.'s line Exeter— Oke- 
hampton for: (a) Ply- 
moatb ; (6) Launceston and 
Cornwall ; (c) Hoivwjxtfay 
(for Bude). 

Omnibus every weekday 
throughout the year from 
■tat. to Hatherleigh, via 
Jaoobatone (8 m., 2$. ; 3«. %d. 
return), at 4.10 p.m. Omni- 
bus from Stat to Giiagford 
(10 m., U. 6d. ; 3«., 2«, re- 
turn) throu;jhout the year 
on Sat., and during the 
summer also on Mon. and 
Wed. at 4.10 p.m. 

Xarket Bayi : Sat. ; also 
(cattle) on 1st Sat. monthly. 
Fair : (Cattle) second 
Tnes. after Mar. 11. 

Castle, 67; Excursions, 

68 : Park, 68 

to Holsworthy, 231 

to Launceston by road, 

232 
Okement, River, 67, 69 ; Source 
of B., 70 ; Valley of E., 72 ; 
Source of W., 139, 206 
Old Man and his Children, 175 

Mill Bay, 164 

Oldaport, 239 
Oldbarrow Camp, 988 
Orchard Wyndham, 291 
urcomb Point, 60 
Orestou Quarries, 125 
Orlelgh (>3urt, 256 
Oiter River, 39, 43, 53, 59 
Otterton, 59, 58 
OTTEBY BT. MARY, 47 
Inna : London ; King*$ 
Arms. 

Convmnoes : L. & S. W. 
Rly.'s branch Sidmouth 
Junot. f— Sidmouth. 

Harket Bayi: Thurs. ; 
also (cattle) on 3rd Tuea. 



monthly, and on Ist Thors. 

in Aug. and Dec. 
Faixa : On Tuea. before 

Palm Sunday, 2nd Tuea. 

after Whit Sunday, and 

Aug. 15. 
Ottery St. Mary, Church, 47 ; 

Road Stat., 43 
Ozenham, 65 
Oxley Head, 164 
Ozton House, 80 



PAIGNTON, 161 

Hotela : Esplanade (com- 
fortable) ; Qerston; many 
lodgings. 

Conveyaneea : Q.W. Rly.'s 
line London — Exeter— Ply- 
mouth. Omnibus from atot. 
to Totnea (6 m.) daily, at 
8.60 A.M. and 3.45 p j£. ; 
from Oeraton Hotel to Tor- 
quay (3 m.) daily, at 9.80, 
11.60 A.M., 2.10, 4.30, and 
6 p.m. 

Water : Steam launches 
(weather permitting) from 
pier to Torquay everjf day 
half-hourly. 

Fanson, 233 

Paracombe, 272, 280 

Park Hill, 154 

Parkham, 261 

Parliament Lane, 162 

Parret, River, 37 

Parson Rock, 82 

Pattard Cross, 269 

Payhembury, 43 

Peak House, 53 

Peamore House, 78 

Peartree, Headland, 172 

Pebble Ridge, 258 

Pen Beacon, 99 

Slate Quarry, 18B 

Penillie Castle, 123 

Pennsylvania, 29 

Penaheil, 99 

Penwood, 191 

Perridge Camp, 130 

Peter Tavy, 220 

Petit Tor, 159 

Petton, 284 

Pewtor, 220 



Pickedstones Parm, 278 

Pidley, 244 

Piles Wood, 97 

Pillars, Stone, 136, 200, 204 

Pilton,949 

Pin Beacon, 53 

Pindar Lodge, 236 

Pinhoe, 29, 43 

Pinney Landslips, 53 

Pixies, 225 ; Hall, 178 ; House, 
225 ; Parlour, 47 

Pixton Park, 285 

Place Barton, z8x 

Plumley, 147 

Plym Bridge, 102, 227 ; Head, 
97, 226 ; River, 227 

PLYKOXJTH, 103,224 

Hotela : Grand (Hoe), 
(first rate) ; Royal ; Duke of 
Cornwall; Albion (aU in 
MiUbayRoad) ; Globe; Cou- 
sins' Family and Commercinl 
(George st.) ; Farley's 
Family and Commercial 
(Union at.); Chubb's (Old 
Town St.) ; Westminster 
Private and Temper. (Prin- 
cess aq.), etc. 

Cluba : Royal Western 
Yacht (Hoe) ; Royal SovUh 
Western Yacht (W. Hoe rd.) 
Oonveyancea : G. W. Rly.'a 
Une (Hillbay Stat), Lon- 
don — Exeter— Plymouth — 
Penzance. G. W. Rly.'a 
branch Plymouth— Tavi- 
atock — Launoeaton ; Ply- 
mouth — Yelverton — 
Frinoetown. L. & S. W. 
Rly.'s line ( Friary f and 
Kutleyt Stata.), Exeter— 
Okehampton — Plymouth — 
Plymatook. 

Trams from Tlnion at. 
through Stonehouae to 
Bevonport; from Market 
pi. to Mutley. Omnibuaes 
from (JhubbMi Hotel to 
Stoke and Morioe Town 
half-hourly ; from Olock 
Tower to Mannamead every 
10 min. ; from Millbay Stat, 
to Laira Br. Ter. half- 
hourly ; from Millbay Stat, 
to Lipaon half-hourly ; from 
Ford Hill to Bevonport 
(Market at); from Old 
Town at. to Stoke (Bly. 
Inn) every few minutea. 

Water : Ciommunication 
with most parts of the 
world, strs. of the following 
lines touching at Plymouth 
out and home : New Zealand 
Shipping Co. every 4 weeks, 
Shaw Savill every 4 weeks. 
Orient fortnightly, Royal 
Mail S. P. Co. fortnightly. 
Pacific S. N. Co. fortnightly, 
P. &, 0. 8, N. Co. weekly. 
Strs. of the following line- 
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touch on their way home 
British India 3 times 
monthly, Union fortnightly, 
Oastle fortnightly, D. A C. 
Maclver fortnightly, Bris- 
tol S. N. Co. (from Antwerp, 
Rotterdam, and Bordeaux) 
fortnightly, Clan Line, 
monthly. 

WUhin the United King- 
dom other Btrs. ply : From 
milbay Pier to Oork every 
Sat. at 8 a.m., during sum- 
mer at 10 a.m. (City of Cork 
Steam Packet Co.); from 
Hillbay Pier to Falmouth 
and Dublin every Tues. and 
Fri. at 11 a.m. (British and 
Irish S.S. Co.) ; from Great 
Western Books to Falmouth 
every Wed. (Plymouth and 
Cornish Steam Packet Co.) ; 
from Killbay Book to Bris- 
tol fortnightlv (Bristol S. N. 
Co.) ; from liillbay Pier to 
Glasgow every Fri. ; andvi& 
Waterford every Mon., and 
to Belfast every altern. Fri. 
(Clyde Shipping Co.) ; from 
MiUbay Pitr to Fahnouth 
and Liverpool and to South- 
ampton and London every 
Mon. morning (Liverpool 
Steam Packet Co.); from 
MiUbay Pier to London 
(calling at Southampton and 
Portsmouth) every Mon. and 
Fri. at 6 p.m. (British and 
Irish S.S. Co.) ; to London 
every Sun. (City of Cork 
Steam Packet Co.) ; from 
Great Western Books to 
Looe, Fowey, and Truro 
every Wed. (Plymouth and 
Cornish Coast Steam Packet 
Co.) ; from Millbay Dock 
to Torquay weekly and to 
Penzance and Bristol fort- 
nightly (Little Western S.S. 
Co.) ; from Korth Quav, 
Sutton Pool, to Salomnbe 
(2^ hrs.) and Kingsbridge 
(3J hrs.) weekly twice (Sth. 
Hams S.S. Co.) ; from Great 
Western Book to Calstook 
and Cothele weekly twice ; 
from Sutton Wharf to Chan- 
nel Islands (by str. and sail- 
ing vessel). 

Excursion strs. also run 
hourly during the summer 
from the Pr«,menade Pier 
to Saltaah (and occasionally 
on to Weirhead), Break- 
water,Kt Edgoumbe,£ddy- 
stone, and the Tealm. 

Steam ferries run from 
BarbieantoTumohapel and 
Oreston every half -hour. 

Coach from Royal Hotel 
Plymstock, Brixton, 



Yealmpton, and Hodbury 
(13 m., 1«. Sd. : ii. return), 
throughout the year on 
Mon., Tues., Thnrs., and 
Sat. at 6.46 p.m. 

Karket Baya: Tues., 
Thurs., and Sat. 
Plymouth AthensBum, xo6 ; 
Bovisand, X2z : Breakwater, 
X19 : Churches, 104 ; Citadel, 
X03 : Dockyard, 109 ; Exour- 
sions, xz8 ; Guildhall, X05 ; 
History, xxs ; Hoe, X03 ; 
Leat, X06; Mill Bay, 107; 
Mount Batten, xai; Public 
Library, 106; Sound, xx8; 
Sutton PooL X07 
PLYKPTON EARL, xoi 

Inn : ForeMert" Arms. 

Conveyances. (See under 
P. St. Kaxy.) 

Harket Bay: (Cattle) 
first Mon. monthly. 

House, xox 

PLYMPTON ST. KABY, xoo 

Hotel: George. 

Conveyances : Q.W. Rly.'s 
line Limdon — Exeter — 
Plymouth. G. W. Rly.'s 
br.inch Plymouth — Laun- 
ceston (Harsh Kills Btat, 
Im.) 

Karket Bay : Fri. 
PLYKSTOCK, 126, 34X 

Inn: Church House. 

Conveyances : L. & S. W. 
Rly.'s line Exeter ~Oke- 
hampton — Plymouth — 
Pljnnstock. 

water : Steam ferry be- 
tween Plymouth (Barbioan), 
Tumohapel, and Oreston 
(im.) 

Coach from Phrmouth 
(Royal Hotel) to Xodbury 
throughout the year on 
Mon., Tues., Thurs., and 
Sat., from Plymstook at 6.6 
P.M.; from Kodbury to Ply- 
mouth throughout the year 
on Mon., Thurs., and Sat., 
from Plymstook at 10.25 
A.M., and on Tues. at 11.30 

A.M. 

Omnibus from stat. to 
Kodbury (9 m.) tDeekdays, 
except Tues. and Thurs., 
at 5.36 pjf., on Tues. and 
Thurs. at 6.20 pjf. 

Pljrmtree, 6 

Point-in-view, 6x 

Pole Family, 38, 44 

Polsloe Priory, 29 

Poltimore House, 7, 39, 387 

Ponsworthy, X85 

Poole, 17X 

Porch House, 51 

PORLOCK, 276,389 

Hotels : Lorna Doone; 
Castle; Ship; at Porlook 
Weir, Anchor. 



Conveyances : For coach 
to Lynmouth and Lynton 
(13^ m., 4s.) see under Mine- 
head ; to Kinehaad (6 m., 
2s. 6<f.) see und^ Lyn- 
mouth and Lynton. (For 
further information, see 
Hdbk. for Somerset,) 

Portledge, 357 

Portlemouth, 173 

Portsmouth Arms Stat., 346 

Posbury Hill, 3x0 

Post Bridge, 197 

Potato Market, a British vil- 
lage so called, 305 

Potherldge, 260 

Poughill, 370 

Powderham Castle, 39, 78; 
Church, 78 

Prawle Point, X73 

Prestonbury Castle, X33 

Pridhamsleigh, x88 

Prince Hall , aoo 

PRIKCETOWH, 190, 300 
Hotel: Duehv (comfort- 
able). 

Conve^moes: G.W.Rly.*8 
branoh rrinoetown— Yfl- 
▼erton— Plymouth. Omni- 
bus to Koreton Hampst^'ad 
(14 m., 8«. ; 6*. 6d. return), 
during summer on Mon., 
Wed.. Thurs., and Sat., at 
3.30 P.M. 

— — (parries, 20X 

Puggie Stone, X35 

Puppers, X87 

PusUuch, 243 

Pynes House, 7, 307 



QUARHK RiYSR, 286 
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RADVORD, X3I, Z36 

Radway, 84 

Ralph's Hole, 175 

Rame Head, X39 

Ramillies Cove, 176 

Rashleigh, Z45 

Rattery,93 

Rattle Brook, 206 

Rattles Bay, 266 

Raven Bock, 221 

Ravensbu^, 168 

Rawlelgh House, 349 

Reds Yeiii, 69 

Red]ake,98 

Redrive,2o6 

Revelstoke, 239 

Rickbaxn, 173 

Riddy Hill, 146 

Rillage Point, 383 

Ring Castle, 377 

Ringmore, 239J 

Rippon Tor, 143, 190 

Roborough Down, 233 

Rock Basins [33], 136, aoz 

Rockford, 273 

Rooombe, 84 

Rolls Tor, 303 

Roman Remains [33] 

Roncumbe Gate, 53 

Rotten Pits, 176 

Rougemont Castle, 17 ; Lodge, 

Rongh Tor, 69, 199 
Ronndy Pound, 137 
Rousdon, 54 
Rowdon Wood, 217 
Rugged Jack, 374 
Rugglestone, 191 
Rushford Bridge, 139 ; Castle, 

139 
Russell Mining Co., 333 



SAODUD TOB, 144 

BT. MAAY OHIJECH, 159 

Hotels: ^reoZy'i; several 
apartments. 

Conveyance: Omnibus to 
Torquay (1^ m.) daily 8 
times. 
SALCOMBE, 58, Z73 

Hotel : Marine (excel- 
lent) ; VMoriaJnn; a good 
many lodgings. 

G<mveyanoet: Omnibus to 
Kingsbndge every weekday 
at 10 A.M. and 1.20 P.M. 

Water : Steam launch to 
Eingilnridge daUy twice as 
tide permits. Strs. from 
Xingsbridge to Plymouth 
(8^ hrs.) call at Salcombe 
(see under Kingsbridce). 
Feny boats between Sal« 
combe and Portlemouth 
daily at frequent intervals. 

Harbour, 174; Castle, 

174 ; Down, 58 ; Hill, 50, 51 

Salston House, 49 

Salt Stone, 337 

Saltash, 133 

Saltram, 126; Picture Gal- 
lery, 126 

Sompford Courtenay, 2x3 ; 
Peverell, 4 ; Spiney, 221 

Sanctuary, the, 34 

Sand253 

mil, X74 

Sandford, 31 x 

Sandridge,94 

Saxon's Burrow, 383 

Scabbaoombe Sands, X64 

Scob Hill, 276 

Scorhill Circle, X35 

Scorraton, 187 

Scythe-stone Quarries, 3 

Seal Bock, 365 

SEATOK, 37 

Hotels : Beach; Clarence; 
Pole Arms (family and com- 
mercial); a good many 
lodgings. 

Conveyances L. & S. W. 
Bly.'s branch Beaton Jimet. 
—Beaton. 

Junct. Stat., 37, 45 ; 

Church, 46 

Selworthy, 290 
Sequers Bridge, 238 
Sewer-Mill Cove, 175 . 
Shady combe, 176 
Shaldon, 83 
Shallowford Farm, 278 
Sharkham Point, 164 
Sharpham, 90, 94 
Sharpitor, 97, 186 
Sharpnose Point, 271 
Shaugh Bridge, 227; Prior, 

228 
Shaveroombe Tor, 239 
Shealhayne House, 4a 



Sheepstor, 225 
Shell Top, 99 
Shercombe. 281 
Shiliingford, St. George, 177 
Shilstone Pound, 66; Farm, 

*3^ 
Shobrook Park, 34, 908 
Showlsbarrow Castle, 377 
Shuffle Down, 136 
Shute, 37 

Shutter Bock, the, 366 
Sid, River, 50, 53 
Sidbury Hill, 51 ; Castle, 5a 
Sidford, 51 
BIDKODTH, 50 

Hotels: Knowle (good); 

York (family and commer- 
cial); Bedford; Marine; 

many lodgings. 
Conveyances: L.&8. W. 

Bly.'s branch Sidmouth 

Junetf — Bidmouth. 
Market Days: Thurs.and 

Sat. 
Fain: ((Tattle) on East. 

Men. and third Mon. in 

Sept. 
Environs and Excursions, 

SI 
Siiverbridge Water, 242 
Silver-lead Mines, 222, 28x 
Silverton Park, 34 ; Stat., 7 
Simonsbath, 276, 277 
Sittaford Tor, X37 
Skat Tor, 178 
Skeleton Tours [36] 
Slade, 99 

Slaptou Lea, 171 ; Sands, 170 
Small Hanger China-clay 

Works, 100 
Smallmouth, 283 
Sortridge Mine, 233 
Sound, the, 1x8 
South Brent, 95 

Down, 57 

Hams [12] 

Molton, 246, 287 

Pool, 237 

Zeal 65, 206 

Sowton, 63 
Span Head, 278 
Spinsters' Rock, 133 
Spitchwick, 185 
Spoke's Mouth, 27X 
Spre>ton, 67 
Staddon Heights, i2x 
Stair Hole Bottom, 175 
Stalldon Moor, 97 
Stamford Hill, X25 
Stanborough Castle, 93 ; 

Camp, 93, 237 
Stanbury Mouth, 271 
Stanhope Park, 232 
Stannary Court, Parliaments, 

198 ; Prisons, 73 
Stannaton Down, 220 
Stantor Barton, 160 
Stapletor, 202 
STABCSOBS, 80 

Hotel : Courtenay Armt ; 

one or two lodgings. 
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OonveyanoM : O.W. BIy*'i 
line London— Exeter— Ply- 
mouth. 

Water : Steam launch to 
Exmouth at 8.40 and 11.10 
A.M., 12.26, 2.12, 4.30, 6.30, 
and 6.26 P.M. every weekday 
throughout the year; at 
9 and 10.16 AM. and S.66 
and 8.16 p.m. on Sun, ; and 
oftener during the summer. 

Start Point, 172 

Staverton, 182 

Bridge, 93, 185 

Stedcombe House, 55 

Steeple Cove, 175 

Steeperton Tor, 72 

Stephen's, St., Mount, 123 

Steps Bridge, 130 

Stevenstone House, 261 

Sticklepath, 65 

Stockleigh Pomeroy, 33 ; Eng- 
lish, 33 

Stoke, 115; Fleming, 170; 
Gabriel, 94, 162 ; Point, 240 

Stoke-in-Teignhead, 84 

Stokeley House, 171 

Stokenham, 172 

Stone Circles [21] 

STONEHOXJSE, 103 
Hotsl: Brunswick. 
Conveyance : Ferry from 
AdmiraTi Hard, CremiU. 
(For other conveyances see 
under Bevonport and Ply- 
mouth.) 

Marine Barracks, xo8; 

Naval Hospital, io8 ; Vic- 
tualling-yard, 107 

Stoney Combes Valley, 87 

Stoodleigh Court, 284 

Stover Lodge, 140 ; Canal, 143 

Stowford, 233 

Straight Point, 60 

Street, 170 

Strete Baleigh Manor House, 

Summercrags Down, 271 
Sutton Pool, 107 
Swell Tor, 201 
Swimbridge, 288 
Swincombe, 200 
Sydenham, 222 ; House, 330 ; 

Mount, 285 ; South, 222 
Symonsborough, 3 
8y ward's Cross, 204 



Talaton, 49 

Tamar River, 118, 123, 2x7; 

Silver-lead Mine, 223 
Tamerton Foliot, 124 
Tapeley Park, 254 
Taphouse, 64, 210 
Tarr Steps, 278, 286 
TATTKTON, 2 ; Vale of, 3 
Hotels: Castle; London. 
Conveyances : G.W.Rly.'s 
line London— Exeter— Ply- 
mouth. G.W.Rly.'s branch 
Taunton— Minehead. 

Karket Days : Wed., Sat. 
(For further information, 
see Hdbk.for Somerset.) 

to Barnstaple, 283 

TAVISTOCK, 205, 2x3 

Hotels: Bedford (first- 
rate) : Queen's Head Com- 
mercUa (West st.) 

Conveyances : G.W. Rly.'s 
branch Plymouth— Tavi- 
stock— Launoeston. L. & 
S. W. Rly.'s line Exeter— 
Okeluunptan — Plymouth. 
Coach from L. & S. W. 
Rly.'s Stat every weekday 
at 3.30 P.M., reaching Ghm- 
nislake (for Horwell Rocks 
and Calstook) at 4.20 p.m., 
Callington at 6.20 p.m., and 
Liskeard (18 m.) at 6.66 
P.M. (returning from Lia- 
keard at 8.10 a.m.) 
Karket Day: FrL 
Fairs : (Cattle) on the 
2nd Wed. monthly; (cattle 
and pleasure) on the 2nd 
Wed. in Oct. 

Abbey, 2x4 ; Church, 2x6 ; 

Eminent Natives, 2x6 ; Ex- 
cursions, 217 

to LauncestoB, 230 

to Plymouth, 223, 234 

Tavy Cleave, 71, 76, 205, 220; 
River, 123, 125, 194, 217, 
219 ; Source, 70, 139 ; Vale, 
76, 205, 219 
Taw River, 139, 245, 249, 25A ; 
Source, 70, 194 ; Marsh, 66 ; 
Vale, 247 
Tawstock Court, 247 
TAWTON, N., 2x2 
Inn: White Hart. 
ConvcTanoe: Omnibus to 
Stat. iXi m.) on L. d^ S. W. 
Rly.'s Une Exeter— Oke- 
hampton, to meet principal 
trains. 
Karket Day: Thurs. 
Fairs: (Cattle) on Srd 
Tues. in April, 2nd Tues. in 
Oct., and 1st Tues. in Deo., 
last ThuTB. in Feb. and 
June, and Ist Thurs. in 
Aug. 



Tawton, Bishop's, 247 ; South, 

6s 

Tedburn, St. Mary, 64 

Teign River, 82, 84, 130, 131, 
133. X39» 177; Source. X37, 
X94 ; Valley, X78 

Teigncombe, 136 

Teigngrace Stat., 139 

TEIONKODTH, 83 

Hotels: Roycd (on the 
Den, facing the sea) ; Lon- 
don (in centre of town>; 
Queen's (Wellington st.) ; 
many lodgings. 

Clubs : E. Devon and 
Telgumouth (Den Cross) ; 
Constitutional (Den). 

Conveyances: G.W.Rly.'s 
line London— Exeter— Ply- 
mouth. 

Omnibus to Bishop's 
Teignton (2 m.), weekdays 
throughout the year at 1 2.10, 
6, and 9 pjl (returning 
at 10 A.M. and 3 and 7 
pjf^ 
Karket Day: Sat. 
Eegatta in July, Aug., 
and Sept. 

Templar Rock, the, 265 

Termolns of Romans, 387 

Tetoott, 234 

Thankes, 123 

Thatcher Rock, X55 

Thomas's, St., Stat., 77 

Thorn, 58 

Thorverton, 33 

Three-barrow Tor, 97 

Throwleigh, 66, 134 

Thurlestone, 176 

Tibbett's Hill, 265 

Timbersoombe, 286 

Tipton, 50 

Titclibe rry Farm, 268 

TIVERTON, 30 

Hotds : PalmerstoH ; 
Anael. 

Convvfances: G.W.Rly.'s 
branch Tiverton — Tiverton 
Jonct.t— Hemyook ; branch 
Kceter —Tiverton— Dulver- 
ton< 

Karket Days : Tues. and 
Sat. ; also (cattle) on 2nd 
and last Thurs. monthly. 

Fairs : On Ist Thurs. in 
June and Oct. 

Janet, to Tiverton, 30 ; 

Junct., 4; Castle, y>; 
Cburoh, 31 ; Almshouses, 

?3 ; Grammar School, Manu- 
actures, 32 
Toich (}ate, 99 
Tolmto, the, 135 
Tonacombe, 270 
TOPBHAK,t 63 

Lms: Salutation; Globe. 
Conveyance : L & S. W. 
Rly.'s branch Exeter -Ex- 
mouth. 
Karket Day : Sat. 
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Tor Abbey, 154 ; Biyan, 87 ; 

Wood Mine, 72 
Torbay, xss 
TOBCBOSS HOTEL, 171 

Conveyances : Coach to 
' Bartmoutii (8| m., 2s.) every 

' weekday throughout the 

year at 12.25 p.m. ; during 
the summer also at 8.30 A.M. 
and 3.15 p.m. ; to Kings- 
Inidge (6} m., Is. 6d.) erery 
ipeekday throughout the 
year at 12.45 P.M. ; during 
the summer also at 10 AJf. 
and 5.15 P.M. 
Torpoint, 133 
TOKaTTAY, XS2 

Hotels: Imperial (close 
to sea, well sheltered, ex- 
cellent); Torbay; Royal; 
Q^een^s (all near basin); 
Belgrave; Victoria and 
Albert (both in Belgrave 
rd.); WV»tcm (at Stat.) 

Private Hotels: Osborne 
House (Meadfoot, good) ; 
Cumper's (facing outer har- 
bour) ; Collings* Riviera 
(Lower Erith rd.) ; Gran- 
ville Mansions (St. Luke's 
rd., S.) ; Tucker's (Beacon 
ter.) 

Many lodgings. 

Clubs : Boyal Torbay 
Yacht (Beacon Hill) ; Con- 
8titutional(LowerUnion st.) 

Lending Library and 
Booksellers : Messrs. Ire- 
dale (Strand). 

Conveyanoes : Q-.W. Wy.'s 
branch Newton Abbot— 
Torquav. 

Omnibus from Torbay 
Inn (Tor sq.) to Paignton 
(3 m.) dally at 10.45 A.H., 
2.10, 3.15, 5.45, and 7.30 
P.M. ; between Torre Stat, 
the town, and St Hary Ch. 
every day 8 times. 

Water: Steam launch 
(weather permitting) to 
raigntsn every day half- 
hourly. 

Strs. to Plymouth and 
Bristol on Mon. and Tues. 
(Little Western S.S. Co., 
Benwick A Wilton, agents. 
Beacon Quay). Excursion 
strs. daily during the sum- 
mer to places along the 
coast. 

The summer coaches from 
Bovey Tracey to Dartmoor 
run in connection with 
trains from Torquay. (See 
under Bovey, and local 
bills.) (For excursions see 
local bUls.) 

Karket Bays : Tues. and 
Bat 

Begatta: Aug. 



Torquay Churches, 153 ; Cli- 
mate, 153 ; Excursions, 158 ; 
Harbour, 153 ; History, 
153 ; Public Buildings, 153 ; 
Stat., 152 

to Kingswear, 161 

Torre Stat., 15a ; Abbey, 154 

Torridge River, 254 ; Valley, 
260 

TORRINGTON, 259 

Hotels : Globe (Jishing 
free for guests). 

Conv^rances : L. and S.W. 
BIy.'s Ime Exeter— Barn- 
staple — Torrington. Omni- 
bus between town and stat 
(1 m.) meets every train. 

Harket Bays : Sat. ; also 
(cattle) last Sat. monthly. 
Fairs: 1st Thurs., Fri., 
and Sat. in May ; 2nd Thurs., 
Fri., and Sat. in Oct. 

Little, 261 

Tor's Walk, 253 

Tors, 104 

TOTlHilS, 87 

Hotels : Seven Stars ; Sey- 
mour ; Refreshment Rooms^ 
74 High St., 22 Fore st. 

Conveyances: G.W.Rly.'s 
line London -Exeter— Fly- 
mouth ; branch Totnes — 
Ashburton. Omnibus to 
Paignton (6 m.) daily at 
10.45 A.M. and 5.30 p.m. 

Harket Days : Sat. ; also 
(cattle) on Ist Tues. 
monthly. 

Fairs: On May 12 and 
Oct. 28. 

Castle, 89 ; Church, 89 ; 

Library, Excursions, 90 ; 
Junct. Station, 87 

to Buckfastieigh and 

Ashburton, 182 

to Plymouth, 241 

Tower Hill Stat., 233 

Tracey House, 39 

Tregantle, Fort, 129 

Trematon Castle, 124 

Trentishoe, 280 

TrehiU, 177 

Tristford, 90 

Trowlesworthy Tor, 229 

Trusham, 180 

Tumchapel, 241 

Two Bridges, 198 

Tytherleigh, 37 



XJFFCTTLME, 4 
Hotel: George. 
Conveyance: Gr. W.Rly.'s 
branch Tiverton Junct — 
Hemyock. 

Harket Days : 2nd Mou. 
in Feb., April, June, Aug., 
Oct., and Dec. 

Church, 6 

XJGBOBOXJOH, 241 

Hotel : Kingsbridge Road 
Hotel (at Stat., 1^ m.) 

Convesrance : Kings- 
bridge rd. Stat, on G. W. 
Rly.'s line Exeter— Ply- 
mouth. 

Beacon, Castle, 241 

Ilgbrooke Park, 178, 179 
TJmberleigh Bridge and Stat., 
246 I 

Upcott, 34, 180, 249 
ITplyme, 36 

Upton, 163 ; Pyne,207 ; Lodge, 
164 



Vale Down, 72 

Valley of Rocks, 274 

Venn Cross Stat , 284 

Venn House, 22 1 

Virtuous Lady Mine, 221, 222 

Vitlfer Mine, 15 

Vixen Tor, 20s 
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Waddon Rocks, i8o 

Waldon Hill 154 

Walkham River, 20a, 305, 220 ; 
Valley of , 205. 220 

WALKHAMPTOK, 221 

Inn: Church House Inn; 
also Manor and WonnacotVs 
Private Hotelt at Doualand. 
Oonveyanoes : Q.W. RIy.'s 
branch Plymouth— Laun* 
oeston (Horrabridge Stat, 
l^m.); branch Flraiouth— 
Piincetown (Douauuid Stat, 
fm.) 

Walla Brook, 95, 136, 217 

Wallaford Down, 95, 187 

Wabreddon House, 3x8 

Walronds, the, 5 

Warberry Hill, 158 

Ward Bridge, 221 

Warfleet, 168 

Warleigh, 123, 125 

Warren, the, 60, 8x; House 
Inn, 192 

Washfield, 32 

Washford Stat., 290 

Wastor Farm, 75 

Watchet Stat., 290 

Watcombe, 83 ; Park, 160 

Watermouth, 283 

Watem Tor, 72, 137 ; Oak, 206 

Watearsmeet, 221, 273 

Wattle Down, 29 

Wear GifEord, 256; Manor 
House, 256 

Webburn, River, 183, 189 

Weir House, 6x ; Head, 123 

Welcombe, 270 

Wellington, 3 

Monument, 3 

Wembury, 240 

Werrington, 234 

West Alvington, 236 

Down Beacon, 60 

Mill Tor, 69 

Ogwell House, 86 

Week, 6s 

Western Beacon, 97 

Whittaborough, 95 

Weston Mouth, 57 

■ super-Mare, 2 

WEBTwABI) HO, 257 

Hotel : Royal ; FebbU 
Ridge Inn ; a good many 
todgings. 

Convejranoei : Omnibus 
to Bideford Stat daily at 
9.16 Ajc. and 3 and 7 pjc 



(1«.) ; also in summer hourly 
breaks (Sd.) (These con- 
veyances call at Northam.) 
Mail cart to Bideford (Pott 
Office) daily twice (6d.) 

Weycroft Bridge, 37 

Wheal Orebor Mine, 222 

Wheddon Cross, 286 

Whetstone Quarries, ^o 

Whiddon Down, 64 

Park, 13X, 139 

Whimple Stat., 43 

Whitchurch Down, 220 

White CUff, 45 

Cross, 286 

Stone, 178 

Tor, 198, 205 

Works, 204 

Whitehall Tunnel, 3 

Whitehorse Hill, 138 

Whitepebble Bay, 253 

Whiterock, 189 

Whiteway House, 180 

Whitlands Cliff, 54 

Widecombe, 171 ; in the Moor 

Widegates, 237 
Widey Court, 127 
Widworthy Hill, 38 ; Court, 

Wigwam, i6x 
Wild Tor, 72, ao6 
Williton, 201 
Windbury Head, 268 
Windmill Hill Cavern, 164 " 
Windstone Pits, 176 
Winkleigh, 244 
Winsford, 278, 286 
Wiscombe Park, 45 
Wistman's Wood, 199 
Withecombe, 61 
Withypool, 278 
Wolborough, 85 
Wolford Lodge, 5 ; Valley, 4a 
Wonham, 284 
Wonwell Court, 239 
Wooda Bay, 280 
Woodbury Castle, 52, 6x, 63 ; 

Common, 6x; Hill, 52 ; Road, 

Stat., 63 
Woodcot, 174 
Woodhayne Farm, 43 
Woodlands, 99 



WOOLACblit^E, 35X 

Hotels : Wodaeombe Bay 
(comfortable) ; AvondaU 
Temper, and Boarding 
House ; a good many lodg- 
ings. 

Oonveyaaoe: L. AS. W. 
RIy.'s line Exetex^Bam- 
staple— Bfraooxabe (Hort- 
ho6 Stat 2 m.) . 

Woolbrook Glen, 51 

Woolfardisworthy, 26a 

Wooston Castle, 149 

Worlington, 245 



Worth House, 33 
Wortham House, 231 
Wotton Courtney, 286 
Wrafton Stat., 250 
Wring Cliff Cove, 275 



Yannaton Down, 224 
Yar Tor, 186 
Yarner Wood, 145 
Yarty River, 37 
Yealm, 240: Bridge, 343; 
Cavern, 242 ; Estuary, 340 ; 

^^§7; giver, 99- i94 

TEALMPTON, 240, 343 
Inn : Yeedmpton. 
Conyeyaaces: (Toach to 
Plvmouth (Royal Hotel) 
(7| m., Is. 2d. ; 2s. return) 
throughout the year, on 
Mon.,Thur8., and Sat, at 
9.30 A.M. ; and on Tues. at 
10.80 A.M.; to Hodbuxy (5 
m.) throughout the 3rear on 
Men., Tues., Thurs., and 
Sat., at 6.60 p.h. 

Strs. in summer occa- 
sionally between Plnnouth 
and Puslinoh (1^ m.) 

Yelverton Junct., 234 

Yeo Vale, 356, 271 

YEOFOBD JUJCOT., 211 
Oonveyanoes : L. dc S. W. 
RIy.'s line Exeter— Yeo- 
ford for : (a) Okehamptcm 
(for (1) Plymouth, (2) Laun- 
oeston and Belabole, (3) 
(Holsworthy) ; (&) Barn- 
staple. 

Omnibus to Ghag^rd 
(11 m., 1«. 9d. ; 2«. return) 
throughout the year on Pri. 
at 6.10 P.M., and from July 1 
to mid. Oct. on every week- 
dcey also at 6.60 p.i^ 

Junct. Stat., SIX 

Yeolmbridge, 334 

Yes Tor, 66, 69, 195 

Youlston Park, 249, 371 

Youltree Gross, 368 



Z 

Zeal Monachobum, 31a 

Pool, 95 

South, 6s, 3o6 
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DES 

MESSACERIES MAPITIMES. 

FRE NCH POSTAL STEAM ERS. 

FROM MARSEILLES TO:— 
AUSTRALIA and NEW CALEDONIA. 

On the 3rd of every month for Port-Said, Suez, Aden, Mah^ (Seychelles), 
King George's Sound, Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Noumea, tran- 
shipping at Mah^ for Majunga, Reunion and Mauritius. 

EAST COAST OF AFRICA. 

On the 12th of every month for Port-Said, Suez, Obock, Aden, Zanzibar, 
Mayotte, Majunga, Nossi-Be (branch line tor the West Coast of Mada- 
gascar), Diego-Suarez, St. Marie, Tamatave, Reunion and Mauritius. 

CHINA AND JAPAN. 

Every alternate Sunday for Alexandria, Port-Said, Suez, Aden, Colombo, 

Singapore (branch line for Batavia), Saigon (branch line for Quin-bon, 

Tourane, Thuanan, Hai-phong), Hong-Kong, Sbang-hai, Nagasaki, Kobe 

and Yokohama. 

CORRESPONDING EVERY FOUR WEEKS- 

1. At Colombo for Pondicherry, Madras and Calcutta. 

2. At Singapore for Samarang. 

KURRACHEE, BOMBAY. 

Branch line from Aden to Kurrachee and Bombay corresponding with the 
East Coast of Africa and Australian lines. 

MEDITERRANEAN. 

For Constantinople and Odessa \ Fverv 

Constantinople and Black Seaports I A^gJ 

Alexandria, Port-Said, Syrian Ports, Smyrna, iSalonica, Pirasus, j g«+Q-jiay 
Pirseus, Salonica, Smyrna, Syrian Ports, Port-Said, Alexandria, J ^' 

LONDON. 

"Weekly from Marseilles to Havre and London (merchandise only). 

FROM BORDEAUX TO 
ATLANTIC OCEAN. 

1. On the 5th of each month for Lisbon, Dakar, Rio Janeiro, Montevideo, 

and Buenos Ayres. 

2. On the 20th of every month for Vigo, Lisbon, Dakar, Pemambuoo, Bahia, 

Rio Janeiro, Montevideo and Buenos Ayres. 

3. On the 28th of each month for Pasages, La Corogne, Vigo, Porto 

Leixoes, Lisbonne, Pemambuco, Bahia, Rio Janeiro, Santos, Monte- 
yideo, Buenos Ayres; Rosario (per transhipment). 

f PABIS: 1, RUB VIQNON. 
rMTiriocQ J MABSBILLES: 16, RUB CANNEBIEBE. 
OFPIOtS \ BORDEAUX: 20, ALL^SES d'ORLEANS. 
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Jiorth German Jjloyd, 

BREMEN. 

IMPERIAL & UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 

The Co^npanj/ is its own Insurer, 

BREMEN AND NEW YORK, 

By magDificent Express Steamers, leaving BREMSN ef ery Tuesday 

and Saturday, calling at SOtTTHAMPTOK" every Wednesday and 

Sunday for Passengers and Mails. 

From NBW. YOKK every Tuesday and Saturday. 



^^ .K, EXPRESS STEAMERS ^^ \,. 

"^^ 0.# BETWEEN %h \ 

^^ HEW YORK, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, ^4/1 
MONTHLY MAIL & PASSENGER SERVICES 

TO 



AND 

Via, Southampton, Genoa, Naples, aiid Suez Canal, 

ROUND THE WORLD TOURS AT LOWEST RATES, 

STARTING EAST OR WEST. 

RIVER PLATE DIRECT 

From Bremen, calling at Antwerp and Southampton, by specially 

designed new Passenger Steamers, **Ffalz*' and "Mark," and 

" H. H. Meier'* (twin screw> 

Handbooks and full particulars will be furnished upon application to 
the Company in Bremen, or to the undermentioned Agents. 
AGENTS IN LONDON: 

KELUSBn WAILIS, & CO.* 32, Coek»pur Streets Charing Cross* West End; 

65, 66) & 67, Graoeehnreh Street, City. . . 

Philupts tnd Graves, Botolph Hon^ie, EasUbMp, E.C. 
Agents in SoutbAmpton Kbllbb, Walzis* and Go. 

„ Paris and Havre — KAHK.aiidCD. 

„ New Yurk .^...*..«..«Qkj.btchb and Co., 2, Bowling Green. 

,, Baltimore A. Schvmachbr and Co. 

M Antwerp U. Albbrt db Bart and Co. 

„ ' tilabon > KirowLBe, RAWTta, and Co. 

- n Naples Lbdpold Fratbllt. 

,, ■ Genoa < ; ..Lbufold Fratelu. 

b2 
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Bristol Channel with Belfast & Glasgow 

First-Class Passenger Steamers 

ARE INTSNDBD TO BAIL AB UNDSB:-- 

GLASGOW to BRISTOL, yia BELFAST, every Monday and 

Thursday at 2 p.m. 
GLASGOW to CARDIFF and SWANSEA every * Tuesday and 

Friday at 2 p.m. bstubhwo fjiosi 

BBISTOL every 3Conday and Thursday evenlnsr, via BELFAST. 
CABDIFF every Monday and * Thursday, p.m. tide. 
SWANSEA every Wednesday and * Friday, p.m. tide. 
*This Steamer does not call at Belfast but sails direct between Glasgotc, Cardiff" and Swanfea. 
Gabia Fares to or from Glasgow, 20/-. Belfast, 17/6. 
Betum 'J ickets, Fare-and-a-half, available for two months. 
Special Summer Return Fare, Bristol with Belfast only, 20/-, available for one month. 

EAST & WEST COAST CIRCULAR TOURS BY THIS ROUTE, 

Canneotinff with 
London to Leith, Granton, Grangemouth, Aberdeen and I>undee ; 



ALSO SPLENDID SEA TOURS between 

Kdinburgh and Glasgow, and Bristol, Du 
Isle of Man, 

all which may be had In the Company's Quid 
►plication to— 

WIIUAM SLOAN & CO., 8, CORDON STREET, CLASCOW. 



Bristol, Dublin, Bdlnburgh and Glasgow, and Bristol, Dublin, and 
Isle of Man, 

Particulars of all which may be had In the Company's Guide Book, to 
be obtained on application to— 



Y\!^JB»^ EXPRESS SERVICE. ^''f£^ 

♦ 

The undemoted magnificent Steamers, among the fastest afloat, with unsurpassed Passenger 

accommodation, and fitted throughout with the Electric Light, are appointed to sail 

regularly between 

SOUTHAMPTON AND NEW YORK 

FUB8T BISKABCX (twin Bcrew) • - 9,000 ton* 18,600 h.p. 

NOBKAHHIA „ - 9,000 „ 18,600 „ 

GOIITMBIA „ - - 8,000 „ 12,600 „ 

AUGUSTA VICTOBIA „ - - 8,000 „ 12,600 „ 

PASSENGERS ARE CONVEYED from London (Waterloo SUtion) BY SPECIAL 

TRAIN on day of sailing TO SOUTHAMPTON DOCKS, where arraDgemeoto an made 

for their immediate embarkation with comfort and despatch ; the paeaengers and their 

luggage being conveyed from liondon and trsinsferred free of charge. 

THE8B STSAMBRS, on the psLama^KB from New York, UBA.VB 

SOVTKAMPTOlf on THURSDAYS, taking paaaeneers '^ 

FOR KAMBURG. 
For Fares and for detailed luformation, apply to 

sMLirrH:, suivjoixjs & co., as agents, 

22, €kx;KSFU]i St., Chabikg Csobs, S.W., and 158, Lbadbnhall St., E.G., LONDOX: 
4. ORIENTAL Pi-ACK, SOUTHAMPTON; 11, Millbat Road, PLYMOUTH. 
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flDiblanb (Sreat Meetern 'Railway of 3tela 

CiaOin.AR TOUIUI from DT7BLIN to i TOVRI8T TIOH3BT8 

^^ BediMMl P«re8 for Partlea of Two ^^^ SCOTI^NDJor OONNBMAB. 

&ira ampo«''ii!2?/S*3S35'ro«r. /«« COMBINED TOUR Including KILLAB 
Dnblin, Broadatou» Ttrmimut, to th» Norih and South Jaaued at fA« Oglee$ qf tJu Bailvtav and Stu 

of Irdand. I Packet Compani— and TowrUt Agtndtt 

Pablic Cars run daring the Seuon, passing ihroagh Oaghterard, Recess (for Ql 
longb), ClifJen, Letterfrack (for Benvyle), Kylemore, and Leenane. Steamers p! 
Galway Bay and Long Corrib. The M. Q. W. R. Co.'s 6d. Illustrated Handbo< 
the West of Ireland oontains 16 fall>paged toned Lithographs and numerous Woo4 

Application for Time Tables, Toarist Programmes, aod information as to Fares, R 
Hotels, &c., may be made to the Company's Agents— Mr. H. G. Callan, 60. Castle S 
Liverpool, and Mr. J. F. Ritsou, 178, Buchanan Street, Glasgow, or to the nndersigne 

Broadttunt Station, DMin. JOSEPH TATLOW, Managt 

"ZEELAND" 

STEAMSHIP COM PAN 

ROYAL DtJTCH MAIL. 

Quickest, Safest, and Most Comfortable Rou 

BETWEEN 

ENGLAND and the CONTINEI i 

LONDON, QUEENBORO' and FLUSHING {Holl 



IMPORTANT ACCELERATION of Service Tvom May 1, I 
REDUCTION OF FARES from April 1. 1894. 

ALGIERS. MUSTAPHA- SUPERIOR. 



Hotel d'Orient and Hotel Gontine: 

FIRST-CLASS HOUSES, FULL SOUTH, SITUATED IN A LARGE G 
OMNIBUS IN ATTENDANCE AT THE ARRIVAL OF S7"£ 

LAWN TENNIS. TELEPHONE TO ALGIERS. 
J. HHjDEITBBAND, Propi 



Imperial Hotel. 



PERSONALLY PATRONISED BY THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES 

The Duke of Edinbnrgh, lS^^0l^Sk Prinoess Beatrice, 

The Duke of Conmiught, ^M^^My Prince & Princess Christian, 

The late Duke of Albany^ 't^^^^ The King of the Belgians, 

Prince Frederick William of Prussia, 

And other distinguished Visitors— American, European, and Colonial. 



THIS HOTELf dose to the Bailwaj/ Station, which is famed 

for its comfort J cuisine and wines, has been newly enlarged, 

redecorated, refurnished, and a Safety Passenger 

Lift of the latest type Jtas been introduced, 

SEPARATE TABLES FOR TABLE D'HOTE. PRIVATE SUITES OF ROOMS 

LADIES' DRAWING ROOM. 
READING, SMOKING, A BILLIARD ROOMS. BATHS ON AiL FLOORS. 

AMIENS. 

HOTEL DE FRANCE, D'ANGLETERRE, AND DE L'EUBOPE. 

BRULfe, Proprietor. 

FIBST-GLASS HOTEL, cloee to the Cathe(kal, the Museum, and other Public BuUdings. 
HAving been recently newly fiirnished, it offers great comfort. Families and Single 
Gentlemen accommodated with convenient Suites of Apartments and Single Rooms. 
Omn ibus at the Station. XSngllah spoken. 

AMIENS. 

GRAND HOTEL DE L'UNIVEBS. 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, recently enUrged, facing bT. DENIS SQUARE, near tbe 
Railway Station. Three Minutes' ^^alk to tbe Cathedral. Drawing and Bath 
Kooms. English Interpreter. TELEPHONE WITH PARIS- 

OMNIBUS OP THE HOTEL AT EVERY TRAIN. 

Aiy^STERDAM. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. LIFT. 

Railway, Telegraph, Post Offices and 
Stables attached to the House. 

R. SEQUEIRA, Jr., Manager. 
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ANTWERP. 



HOTEL ST. ANTOINE. 

PLACE VERTE, OPPOSITE THE CATHEDRAL. 

THIS exeellent First-Class Hotel, whioh enjoys the well- 
merited fayour of Families and Toiirists, has been Newly Furnished 
and Decorated. Great Comfort, Superior Apartments, and Moderate 
Charges. Elegant Sitting, Beading and Smoking Booms ; fine ScUle a 
Manger, excellent Table d'Hote and choice Wines. 

English, AzQerioan, and French Papers. 



BATHS IN THE HOTEL. 



ANTWERP. 

GRAND HOTEL DU COURRIER. 

Near the Place Verte, Qitbedral, Post Office, and Museum Plantin. 

Particularly fecommended fur iU comfort aud moderate charges. Ruoms from 2*50 franca. 

Pension ffom ^ iVancs a day, everything included. Restaurant •' a la carte." 

Dinneraat any hour. Keadlng Boom. Bnths. Omnibus to Station and Qoata. 

. B. CABPAY, Proprietor. 

ARCACHON. 

ottilVo to a change jn the lessee of. this superb building, it has 
lately been entirely re- fitted in the most modern style. 

HOTEL DES PINS ET CONTINENTAL. 

This fioe Hotel is a branch of the Grand up in the " Winter City " of the Forest of Pines. 
HOTEL CONTINENTAL. This excellent hoiuie is on the beach. 
The directi<n of all three of these establishments being the same, allow their clients to 
choose their localities according to their taste and the season. They can also take their 
meals in any one of tte Hotels as they wish. 

PHICES V33KY MODERATE, TELEPHONE. 

B. PERRAS, "Proprietor and Director, 



GRAND 



AVRANCHE8. 

HOTEL DE 



FRANCE. 



The most frequented and the most Comfortable. Good Cooking. Renowned Cellar. 
Omnibus at Station. Comfortable apartments for fiamilles. English Papers. Splendid 
Sculptures, Lpuia XVL Carriages for Mont St. Michel. Cook's Tourists' Hotel. 

BBSXXiB PnrBAV, Proprietor. 



AVRANCHE8. 

GRAND HOTEL DE LONDRES. 

Morel, nesw Proprietor. Fivst Class 
House. Kmi;- Post and Teto&ph. Apart- 
ments and Rooms for Families. Smoking 
Room. Large Garden. Moderate Prices. 
Omnibus to all the trains. 



AVRANCHES. 

GRABD HOTEL FAHGLETERRE 

Beo^iUy. reoonatraetod »ad newly tarnished 
throughout with Urge additions, and every poaaible 
Comfort. Oalebrated CAUar. BngUsh Papers. 
Moderate Prioee. Onmibos at Station. Gacriagea 
for Mount St. Mlobel and lExcnrsionB. 

a. BoovLtaxvSTt, Proprittor. 



BADEN-BADEN. 

HOTEL BADISGHER HOF-GOUR DE BADE. 

ijfot to be mi9t9limt/or lis RoUl tur Stadt Bndmt at Ou Btaiiim.) 

iLD eelebjated flrdt^lass House in the Promenade. Large shady Park with Lawn 
Tennis Gxoimds. Thermal Baths in Marble. Drinking Fonntaios (direct supply 
from the original: springs> Table d'h6te 1 and 6 o'clock. Arrangements for prolonged 
stay. Opened the whole year. THE DIRECTION. 
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BADEN-BADEN. 



lilCHTBNTHATiER ATiTiTiR 

Mo8t charmingly situated in its own extensive and weii-lcept grounds. 

THE BEST POSITION IN BADEN-BADEN. 
RECOQNISBD as one of THE HANDSOMEST AND BEST PIBST-CLASS 

HOTELS ON THE CONTINENT. 
RECENTLY EBECTED WITH EVERY POSSIBLE IMPROVEMENT AND REQUIRE- 
MENT, AND ALL THE LATEST SANITARY ARRANGEMENTS. 
A preUy BALCONY to every room, ZIFT and. BATHS in the hotise. 



FAVOURITE RESORT OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN FAMILIES. PENSION. 

CARL H. FOELL, Proprietor, 

BADEN-BADEN 



Proprietor, Xr. FBAHZ eBOSHOLZ. 

THIS is one of the finest-built and best-famished First- Class 
Hotels, main front with Morning Snn, situated in the new Promenade 
opposite the new General Post Office, nearest the Kuisaal and the famous 
Frederic Baths and Augusta Baths; it commands the most charming views, 
and is reputed to be one of the best Hotels in Germany. Principally fre- 
quented by English and American Travellers. Highly recommended in every 
respect, very moderate charges. Table d'Hote at 1 and 6 o'clock. English 
and other Journals. Beautiful airy Dining-Booms, Ladies' Drawing-Bioom, 
Beading & Smoking-Booros. Pension in the early & latter part of the season. 
Bydraulio Lift. Bath Booms, Sanitary Arrangements perfect. 



BADEN-BADEN. 

First-class Establishment, close to the CON- 
VERSATION HOUSE and NEW VAPOUR 
BATHS. Now surrounded by ITS 
OWN BEAUTIFUL 
PARK. 



i^*^ 



atis 
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OPSN 
Alili THB Y3DAB. 
Charges strictly moderate. 
Special arrangements for a prolonged stay. Pension 
HYDRAULIC LIFT IN BOTH HOUSES. 
Rebuilt iw 1891. A. R5SSLER, PrqpWetor. 

BASLE. 

THREE KINGS HOTEL. 

ABGEST FirstclasB Family Hotel in Basle, in a quiet, healthy, and 
J magnificent eiiuation on the Biver Bhine, and in the centre of the 
town. Hydraulic Lifts. Omnibus in attendance at the Gennan and 
hwiss Bailway Station. Promletor, o. flitok. 



I 



BASLE. 

HOTEL SCHRIEDER ZUM 
DEUTSCHEN HOF. 

OPPOSITE the Baden Railway SUtion. 
Oomfortable accomuodatioa. Moderate 
^^'g^ M, EBKB, Proprietop. 



BASLE. 

MURRAY'S HANDBOOK 

FOR THE RHINE & NORTH 

GERMANY. 

WITH MAPS AND PLANS. 10«. 
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'BevliiiL Kotel Comically.' 



Hotel Kaiserbof, ! Hotel Continental 

WILHELMSPLAH. 



(EAILWAY STATION) 

FRIEDRICNSTRASSE. 



Hotel Kurhaus U^ HERINGSDORF, 
lAndeniarm 's Hotel 1 Baltic Sea. 

Season from 1st June to SOth September. 

WINES & HAVANA CIGARS WHOLESALE at HOTEL KAISERHOF. 

Fivst-ClAss Hotels, and well known for 
their Modern Comforts. 
PBOSPECTUS AND PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
GVSTAV ARJRAS, General Manager, 

I Bevlin. Hotel Co«ni»gi«iay> 



BERLIN. 

GRAND HOTEL DE ROME 

UNTEB DEN LINDEN, 39 (opposite the Boyal Palace), 

This reputed, first-class Hotel has the best situation i 
the To WD, close to all the principal sights and 
Boyal Theatres. 

Splendid KESSTAURANT, looking out over the *' Iiinden. 

"CAFE." DRAlfflG-ROOI FOR LADIES. BATHS. LIFT. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

Newspapers in dU Languages, OvMiibus at Stations. Moderate Chargi 

Proprietor: ADOLF MUHLINC 

Pwrvgjfw to the Imperial Oowrt, 
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(Lac Maj€ur) BAVENO (ItaHe). 

GRAND HOTEL BELLE YUE. 

T ABGE FIEST-CLASS HOTEL, on the finest and healthiest position of the Lake, surrounded 
Jj hy an extensive Park. Facing the Borromean Isles, Landing Place at the entrance of ,the 
Garden. Omnibus and Carriages for the Simplon Pass. Moderate and fixed charges. 
IIVDEAIILIC LIFT. Hallway Tickets and Booking Office for Luggage in the BoteL 
NO OMNIBUS WANTED. . Ch. FEIWUETTI, Pr»prtetor. 

BAYEUX. 

HOTEL DU LUXEMBOURG. 

Keputed the best. Situated in the centre of the town, close to the Cathedral and 
pubUc buildings. Breakfast, 2 tr. 50 c. ; Dinner, 3 fr. Booms fh>m 2 fr. Table d'H6te. 
Restaurant a la Oarte. Garden. Billiard-room. Recreation Ground. Carriages for 
Excursiona. ENGLISH SPOKEN. 

BERNE. 

BERNERHOF HOTEL. 

This beautiful Firat-clasi Btttabliithment ia the most importaut aad tlie best sitaated in the Town, at two 
mioatea' widk from the Statl<m. and tAotn io the Honae of Parliament. It is Borronnded by a beaatifal 
garden with a large terrace, and oummanrts a full view of the Alp*. Its »upfrior interior ariangenient^ 
the comfort of its Private Apartmeuta, Public Parlour^ Beading 8aloon, etc., make it the moi« dei>ir»ble 
resiidenoe for English ffamitiea and aingle Travellers. Bedneed flices foe protracted ttajra and in Wiutvr 
aeaaon. Lift. Electrio Light. 

BIDEFORD. 

Central for the whole of North Devon, Westward Ho, Clovelly, Hartland, Bude, 
Zlfracombe. and Lynton. 

sfX'^.^^^SSe I ROYAL HOTEL. I 0™r}«o«.« U. mver 
entaince. I HIGH CIi ASS. I Torrldge »aA Old Bridge. 

Superbly famished and lofty rooms. Ventilation and Sanitary arrangements j)erfe«^ Continental 

Courtyard. Fineat Stabling and Goach-bonae in Deronrttire. Delightful Wiuter Resort. 
A portion of the houie built In 1688 bv an old merchant prince rutains its dafrniOoent oak ataircaae and 
fuite of rooms, in one of which Charlea Kingaley wrote a pwrtion <rf " Waatward Ho." 

BIDEFORD. 

NEW INN FAMILY HOTEL. 

Thk Oldest, Laboest, and Pkincipal Hotel ih the Town. 
Private Sitting Rooms, with excellent views. The House is pleasantly situated 
in the centre of the Town, overlooking the river Torridge, and other Hotels. Has recently undergone 
extensive additions aud Improvements. It is waU-known for its aiiperior aocommodatlbn oombined wtth 
moderate duuyes. Proprietor of and Booking Oftce for the Clovdlly and Bud^ Coai^bea in connection with 
the L. 4 8. W. Ritil way. Hot and Cold Baths. HJlliarda. two tables. H. ASCOTT, Proprietor. 

BIARRITZ. 

QBANDE FLAOE. 
This new Hotel is built with all the latest Improvements of comf> rt Near the British 
Club and Golf Grounds. . In the centre of tl^e be»t Promenades. Lift. 150 Rooms and 
Saloons. Facing Sea and full South. Renowned Cuiislne. Pensicti Moderate. 
. J, FOXTBNEAXJ. 

BILIN, BOHEMIA. 

THE 

BILINER SAUERBRUNN 

iAOIDUI.OV8 WATER) 

IS DOUBTLESS THE MOST EMINENT KEPRESBNTATIVE OF ALL 

ALKALINE ACIDULOUS WATERS, 

The Cure-Establishineiit at Sauerbrunn in Bilin is opened 

£rom 15tli May till SOth September. 

Thi$ watertttgfplace, a f6W steps from the mineral springs, is perfectly 
prdteeted against the north winds and west winds, and surronnded with 
beautiful gardens. Comfortably furnished rooms from 3i to 20 florins a week. 
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. BLAIR ATHOLL. 

JB^TKOlLilLi ILFINLS jaOT£2]Li. 

ADJOINING THE STATION. FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL. 

BLAIB ATHOLL is nmch the nearest and most oentml point tram which to visit Killiecrankic, 

the Qneen's View, Looh Tamme), Bannoch, Glen TilU Bra«mar, the Falls of Bruar, Garry Tuni- 

mel, and Fender ; the Orounds ot Blair Castle, etc. ; and it i^ the most convenient restiUK place 

for hreaking the long railvt'ay kiumey to and from the North of Scotland. 

. t>: MAOtooyALO A BOKS. PropneterB. 

GRAND HOTELDE BLOIS. 

Highly recommended to Strangers. 

VERY COMFORTABLE TABLE D'HOTE AND PRIVATE DINNERS. 

AparimmU ffyr FamUiet, Close to the CaUle of Blots. 

Comfortable Carriages for visiUng Chambord and the Environs. 

Mo(1ei»te. CS^arg^. BATHS in the Hotel. Pension during Winter 

OMNIBUS AT THE STATION. BNGIiISH SPOKEN. 

BOLOGNA (ITALY). 

BAGLIONI'S GRAND HOTEL D'lTALIE 

ET PJfiNSION. 
First-lass. Central Situation. Elevator (Lift), Seading and 
Smoking Eooms mth English Newspapers, Piano, Organ. 
Open-air Eestaucant in summer, and warm Apartments in 
winter. Omnibuses meet all the Trains day or night. 

MOBBltATXS CBAHOSS. 

' GUIDO BAGLIONI, Proprietor. 

BORDIGHERA (Riviera). 

Fint-CUtsR HBtabli0hment in a fine and lar^e gaitlen^ Much patronised by English families. 

Arrangemefitd made for protracted stay. Dark Boom Iltted up for Photographers. 

Omnibus to all Trains, and to Vehtimlglia Station if requested. 

MOpBRATE CITABGES, 

J. KUNZLER, Proprietor and Manager. 

~^ BOULOGNE -SUR-MER. ~~ 

CHRlSTOL'S HOTEL 

AKD 

HOTEL BRISTOL. 

Best Situation in the Town. . Highly recommended 

for Families and Gentlemen. 
Carriage in Attendance on Arrival of all Trains and Boats. 
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BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 

BRIGHTON AND MARINE HOTEL 

JACQUES LECERF, Proprietor. 

A large first-class Hotel, best situation In the Town, facing the Sea and the " Etabliaae> 
ment des Bains/' the Garden of which is separated from the Hotel by the road only. 
Visitors to this Hotel have the advantage of hearing, from their own rooms, the MUiiary 
Band which plays In the Garden. The Hotel has been newly furnished. 

BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
Mr. L. WALLET, Proprietor. 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, situated on the Port, facing the Railway Station and Steamer*. 
Near the Post Office and Casino. Hot and Cold Sea Baths in the Uonae. Ad- 
vantageous arrangements made for a stay. 

LA BOURBOULE-LE8-BAINS (France). 

HOTEL DES ILES BRIT^^NNIQUES. 

J. DONNEAUD, Proprietor. 

First-Class Establishment Near the Baths, Beet Sanitary Arrangements. 

Tbe only Hotel witli a &lft. 

ACH. ISNARD, OF MENTONE. Manager. 



BRIDGE OF ALLAN, N.B. 

PHILP'S ROYAL HOTEL 

The Finest Hotel in the District. 

Most convenient to break the journey to 

the Highlands. 



MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR 
SCOTLAND. 

NEW EDITION, on Special Light 

Thin Paper 

MAPS AND PLANS. 9s. 



SAVOIE] BRIDES-LES-BAINS. [FRANCE. 

GRAND HOTEL DES BAIGNEURS. 

J. ARPIN, Proprietor. 

Near the Bath EstAblishments and the New Casino. Comfortable Apartments. Excellent 
Caisine. Electric Light Omnibas meets every train. Moutli:s-i>alins Station, and for 
the Baths of Salins. English spoken. 

BRUNNEN (Lake of Lucerne). .. 

HOTEL AND PENSION WALDSTATTERHOF 

(HOTEL JDE8 QITATBE CANTONS), 

Finest Position on the Lake. First-Class Hotel. 250 Beds. Large Gardens. 

Lawn Tennis and Croquet Grounds. 
HYDRAULIC LIFT. ELECTRIC LIGHT IN ALL ROOMS. 



BRUSSELS. 



LIFT. 



LIFT, 

RUE ROYALE. 

Firfct-Class. Best Situation. Every Comfort. Rooms from 3 frcs. Pension. 
Rtstanrant. Table d'Hote. Ezcelleut Cuisine and Wines. Beading, Smoking, BilliArd, 

and Bath Rooms. Tariff in every Room. 
B. MEKGELLB, Proprietor. 



BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL DE L'UNIVERS. 

(CENTRAL.) 

First Class. Moderate Prices. 

Table d'Hdte, Bestanrant, Salon, SmoUng Boom. 
Oarden. Omnibiu at Statioou H. 8hoBffter>WierU 
haa taken also the management of the Qtand Hotel, 



BBXrSSBIiS. 

GRAND HOTEL, CERNAY. 

Close to the Railway Station for Osteiid, 
Germany, Holland, Antwerp and ^o&t form- 
ing tbe Corner of the Boulevards A)tanique 
et du Nord. Moderate charges. Batha in 
the Hotel. Telephone. 
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BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 

BUXTON JHYIDROPATHIC. 

LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE HYDROPATHIC IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

BEST SITUATION. 

Close to celebrated Mineral Wells and Baths. 

American Elevator. Every description of Hydropathic Baths, Electric 

Batbs, Massage and Electro-Massage. 

National Telephone — JV^o. S, BUXTON, 



Rue St. Jean, Nos- 77, 79, 81. 

Situated in the Centre of the Town. Rendezvous of the best Society. 

100 ELEGANTLY FURNISHED & COMFORTABLE BED ROOMS & SIHINC ROOMS. 

BREAKFASTS A LA CABTE. 

TABLE D'HOTE BEEAKFA8TS AT 3 FEANOS. 

I>lnne]c» at Table d'Elote^ 4 fx^os. 

SUITES OF APARTMENTS FOR FAMILIES. 
English and Spanish Spoken. 

L. MANCELj Proprietor. 

CAIRO. 

HOTEL DU NIL. 

THIS Historical First-Glass Hotel, newly rehuilt, handsomely fnmiahed 
and enlarged with several new apartments, where quietness and health can be 
obtained, is strongly recommended. It is the only Hotel in Cairo where the Sanitary 
Arrangements on the English modem system are carried out to perfection. No cesspool 
on the premises, but complete system of Sewer Drains. Verandah 400 square metres, 
fieautifol Garden, Palm, Orange, and Banana Trees bearing fruit during the winter 
season. Dmwing and Ladles' Saloons, Conversation, Reading, and Smoking Booms, 
libra^ and Billiazd Rooms, Bar, Dark Boom for Photographers, Shooting Articles. 
Best French Cooking in Cairo. Beogwned Cellar. Very old wines always in stock. 
Terms vioderate. The proprietors live in the Hotel and personally attend to the good 
order of the Establishment. 

B. FLEISCHMANN, Proprietor. 

J 
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SHEPHEARD'S HOTEL. 

J^cUronized hy IntperitU and Royal Families* . 

This world-famed Establishment, situated in the most healthy and 
interesting part of the city» combines the comforts of home with the 
luxury of the finest hotels in Europe. 

Booms and Suites of Apartments faein|^ full sontii. . Private Street 
Entrances. Fire-places. Hair Dressing Saloon. TeQnife Courts. Branch 
Offices of the Egyptian Post and Telegraph, and the Eastern Telegraph 
Company, Limited. 

FIREPROOF STAIRCASES. ELECTRIC LICHT THROUGHOUT THE BUILDING. 
HYDRAULIC LIFTS. 

DisiNFECT[NO Apparatus os thb Latest and most Approved 
Principles. 

Drainage & Sanitary Arrangements on tbe most Modern Principles 

fitted np by Eminent Eaglish Eoginoers and approvq4 hy the Sanitary 
Engineer to the Egyptian GoTfirniBent. A thick l^ev of fiydrauUe 
Concrete preventing humidity and noxious emanations. 

The surrounding Gardens and Palm Groves are the Property 
of the Botd. . 

* Ph. 2iBCH, Proprietor* 

CAIRO. 

HOTEL BRISTOL. 

Pirst-cla»s Pantily Hotel. 

SITUATED FULL SOUTH. FACING THE ESBEKIEH GARDEN. 

MOST CENTRAL PART OF THE TOWN. 

Drawing and Ladies' Saloons. Reading, Smokinff. and Billiard Rooms. 

Excellent French Cnisine. Moderate Charges. All Comfort desirable. 

Perfect Sanitary Arrangements. 

Terms, including Room, Light, Attendance, & the usual 3 Meals, from lOs. to 16«. 

Bath Rooms. N. PAPPADOPOULOS, Proppietop. 

OAMPFER ^T. A^ORITZ); 

First-class Engfrsh FamHrtfotef. ^ 
Sunny And Qalei PoBitlon. Sanitaxy Arrangements. FHvikte 'OnpLOibos Service.' to the 

. Iron Batbs of St. Morlts. English Church Service. Lawn Tensts Cwtrt. 
Best Befi^renceg. j mUIiIiEB, Ptoprtotor. 

CANNES-. 



BEAVTIFULLT BITUATBO Oif.HIGB ORO€^lfbs,'»EX9^ 8T. PAUV3- OBXr»Ca.' 

Magnifleent Gardens. Lift Tennis. Tram^fOmnibus'j^e- 
longing to the, Hotel to and from Town every halt-hooc.. * 

- - . CH, STAEHLB^. alao-foopKletor of the Thunerhof, Thnn. 
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CANNES 



HOTEL BEAU SITE 

HOTEL DE L'ESTEEEL. 

(THE NEAREST HOTELS TO THE GOLF-LINKS.) 

BOTH situated at the West End of GaxmeB, in the midst 
of a most splendid Gatden, imd adjoining Xioird Brougham's 
property ; the healthiest part of the Town. 

300 Rooms and Private Sitting Roo(ms. 

Enlarged Dramng JBoom, separate Beading Boom, Smoking 
and 3iUiard Boom, with Thurston's Tables, 

BATH BOOM. LIFT WITH SAFETT APPABATUS. 

THREE LAWN .TENNIS COURTS, 
CONSIDERED THE FINEST AND LARGEST IN EUROPE. 
GEORGES' GOtJOOLTZ, Proprietor. 

CANNES. WEST-END. 

GRAND HOTEL DU PAYILLON 

Entirely Renewed and Refurnished in 1893. 

FIRST CLASS HOUSE. VERY SHELTERED POSITION. 

ThiB-First Class Establishment is now kept and directed by Sig". P. 
BORGOt lately and far many •years Proprietor of the renowned Grand 
Hotel d'Enrope, at Turin. 

CARLSBAD. 

ANGER'S HOTEL 

(Branch, BHEIir HOTEL). 

These two first-class Hotels offer special comfort" to EnKliali and 
Am^ricc^n Travellers, who will find them most desirable residences. 

Charge moderate. Deservedly recommeBded. 

English and American Newspapers. Baths, Ganri^gos, Omnibus, 
. /" ' Hyilraiilic liift, Electric Light. 

Mr. arid' Mrs. Anger. speak English, 
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CARLSBAD. 



SITUATED at the COBNEB of PARKSTBASSE, 

In the finest part of the Cure-Establishment. 

Suitably Furnished with Elegance and every Modern Comfort. 

ELEGANT DININC, READING, AND CAFE SALOONS. 

Large Garden, Verandah. Electric Lighting:. Lift 

JBatha and Carriagea in the House, 
Vnder th« Personml Maaayement of THE PROFRIETORB. 

Telegraphic Address :—** KrOH, CarlSBAD." 

• CARLSBAD. 

GRAND HOTEL PUPP. 

piEST-CLASS HOTEL, recently built and splendidly 
-^ furnished, situated in the best part of Carlsbad, opposite the new 
baths and close to the Springs. Much frequented by English and 
American visitors. Unrivalled Dining, Beading, Smoldng, Music, and 
Ladies* Booms. Electric Lighting, Baths, Otis Lift 

Oonoerts daily in the beautiful Park belonging to the Hotel. 

Telegraphic Address : PUPP, CARLSBAD. 

'■ CARLSBAD. 

ROSCHER'S HOTEL. 

"Goldener Schlld d Zwel deutsche Monarch en." 
■piRST-CLASS HOTEL in the most beautifnl location of 
-^ the town. 200 rooms and saloons, Conoert-Gkuden, Large Prome- 
nade Garden. Bemarkable Dining Saloon with large Glass Verandah. 
Coffee Saloon with Newspapers in ali languages. Concert of the Concert- 
Band twice a week. Baths, Carriages, Omnibus, Electric Light, Lift, 
Telephone. 

Bailway Ticket Office and Boyal Bavarian Oustom Savision in the Some, 

F. B080HEB, Hotelier. 

CARLSBAD. 

JHrst-Clas9 Hotei, 

Situated on the Market Place, opposite the Post and Telegraph Offices, In the immediate 
vicinity of the Spr ngs and Baths. Verandah. English and French spoken. Open all the 
year. Omnibus at the Station. PETEE & KniBLOSTEIN, Managers. 

CHAMONIX. 

HOTEL DE FRANCE AND UNION REUNIE. 

First and Second-class Hotels. Newly Furnished and Renovated. Central Position. Near 
the Post and Telegraph Offices. M&gnifioent View of Mont Blanc and the Panorama of 
the Valley. D^enner Table d'Hote, 2f. 50c Dinner, St Pension from 6f. Very Com- 
fortable Rooms from 2f. 60 Bedrooms. Smoiking JSooms. Baths. Cafe Restaurant. 
American Bar. English and German Spoken. F. PE^ISAZ Proprietor 
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CHAMONIX. 



GRAND HOTEL COUTTET. 

First-Class Hotel. 

Winter Season. Skating and Tohogganinj?. Splendid view of Mont Blanc. Large Garden. 
B&ths. Moderate Terms. Good Accommodation lor Families, p^ (jQ^pf^f ProppietOP. 



CHAMONIX. 

HOTEL PENSION BEAU SITE. 

Itictng Mont Blanc. 

STLVAUr OOITTTET, Proprietor. 

Breakfkst, If. BOc Lmich, 2f. 60c. Dinner, 

3f. 60c. Room, firom If. 60c. 
Peneton, flrom 6 firanca. 



CHAMONIX. 

citoix siiiAnvciis: 

(Faolng Moont Blanc) 

Specially recommended for its Good 
Management and Cleaoliness. Hlzcellent 
booking arrangements for a long stay. 
Ed. SmOND. Proprietor. 



CHAMONIX. 

GRAND HOTEL D'ANGLETERRE 

Firat'Class Sotel. 
Patronised by Rngllah and American 
T. CREPEAUZ, Proprietor. 



Trayellers. 



CHAMONIX (Le8 Praz). 

HOTEL NATIONAL, PENSION 

(FadDg Moiut Blanc). 

COMFORTABLE Pension at f4*60 a day. 
V\ ine, light, and attendance included. 

VEUVE OOUTTET, Froprietor. 



CHESTER. 

THE GROSVENOR HOTEL. 

FIRST-GLASS. SitcuttAd in the centre of the City, dose to the Cathjedbal and other 
ol^ecte of Inteceet. Open and close Garrlagee, and Poeting in all its Branches. The 
Hotel Portere, and OmnHmsee for the nse of Visitors to the Hotel, attend the Traiop. 
A ytfi^t Porter in attendance. Tariff to be had on application to the Manager. 

CHRISTIANIA. 

DAVID ANDERSEN, 

Jeweller, 

MANUFACTUBEB of the noted Norwegian Spoons and Jewellery in 
Filigree, Transparent and Opaque Enamel, and Norwegian Spoons 
painted in Enamel. 

LARGEST STOCK IN NORWAY, AND LOWEST PRICES. 



CHRISTIANIA. 



•He 



3j6^" 



Jewellers, 

Next door to the Grand HoteL 

LARGE STOCK OF NATIONAL ORNAMENTS, SPOONS, 

TRANSPARENT AND OPAQUE ENAMEL. 

AimQUITIBS IN SIIiViiB. 



IS 
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COBLENT2. 

GRAND HOTEL DE BELLE VUE. 

FIRST-CLASS. OotMnandln^ a splen- 
did view of the Rhine and the 
Fortreaa of Ehrenbreltsteln. 

Uoderate Oharyea* 
' H. HQCHE, ProprieUtr. 



COBLENT2. ^ 
QIAITT HOTBIi— HOTEIi 
1)0 QTIATTO. 

TBE best siftutted Fint-CIatt Hotel, Just opposif e 
_ the Jaading-placa of the Bteamboftts and 
nbreitsteiiL 



Fortress Ebrenbreitstein. Excellent Cnisine and 
Cellar. Moderate Ohartes. Reduction for a long 

'ch. H. EISENMANN, Proprietor. 



Blectric 
Light. 



. - COLOGNE. 

HOTEL CONTINENTAL 



Hydraiilic 
Baths In the Hotel. 



NEW HOUf^E, 60 Rooms and Saloons, facing the Booth Portal of the Oatbedral, the 
Central (Railway Statiot), and the New BctdRe, and near the Voiding ^Iwse Qf the 
Rhine Steamers. . Excellent Meals. Moderate Terms. Wanned by Steltln. 

- _ PEJTZ OBBRMBIT, Proprietor. 



COLOGNE- 



Near CatMraI& Central Statla 



LIFT. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 



^' 



o 



.^ 



:^; 



English Church. X^O 



<^. 



:«v 



^. 



Post and 

Telegraph Office, 

Railway Booking 

Office^ aiidL Luggage 

registered in the Hotel. 



OMNIBUS AT EVERY TRAIN. 
Manager-^}. FRIEDRICH. 



COLQGNE. 

Opposite the Pier of the Rhine Steamers. 

Pleasant Situation. Quiet Position. View of the •• Siebeugebirge." 

Cloee Ui the Central Station and CAthedral. BilUurd and-Reading Rooms. Hydraulic Lif 

Electric Light. Moderate Charge. KEBMAKV KRONE, Proprietor, 



COLOGNE. 
BOTSXi »B MAYBWCB. 

X^XCKUiSMT HOl'EL, near BaUway StaUon aod 
^ CattyednO. opposite ttie Theatre and Oeneml 
Post Office. Centrally situated for all the GUghts. 
Comfort and Eoomany. Combined Bedroom from 
Sa^npwardB. PeosfoBinclndlng Table d'HUaDfauier 
from 7a 6d. and opwards per day. Hotel Omnibus 
meets Trains and Steameo. 
. , . J. H^PEtEBB, Proprietor. 



COPENHAGEN. 

MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR 
DENMARK & ICELAND. 

KAPS ANP PLANS. 78. 6d. 



IMS. utraturs handbook advebhssr. n 



COLOGNE. 

HOTEL DISCH. 

first-rate:. 

CONSTANTrNE (ALGERIA). 

THE GRAND HOTEL. 

C. JLKC^KY, Proprietor. 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, iir the centre of th« Town, sitnated in tbe 
Rne Nationale and Place de la Br€che. Specially recommended 
to tonrifts for its ezoeUe^t management and great comfort. Thorongh 
mDdern establishment New and stylisli furnitnie. Qood cnialDe. Bath 
Rooms. Beading Booms. Omnibuses to meet all trains. Moderate 
Charges. Beduction for long stay and for large families. Hotel coupons 
accepted. 

constantinople-pIra. 

GRAND HOTEL DE LONDRES. 

Frqprietors—l., ADAMOPOULOS et N. APERGHIS. 

THIS newly established i^rst rank Hotel— the first one in onr capital 
whicb has been built witb the last English oomforfc and latest innovations — ^In tbe 
ceDtre of P6ra, and in an exceptionally beantifUl position, commanding a magnificent 
view of the Bosphoms and the whdle Golden Bom ; opposite the public garden and the 
summer theatre. Is replete with every modern comfort and convenience for the accom- 
modation of families tad tourists. 

A l^st-ClMa Tablr d>SN>te. Hydranlio Lilt of the Latest Pattern. 

COLD AND WARU ffYQlRmC BATHS. ELSCTRIC TELEPHONE, ETC, 
Ladles' Reading and Smoking Kooma. G^uarantesd Interpreters for all Languages. 

COMO. 

HOTEL D'lTALIE. 

First'Class Hoiel. Best situated, on t)ie border of tbe Lake, commanding a splendid view. 
Well recommended for its comfort and moderate charges. 

A. MARTINELLI, rroprietar. 

COPENHAGEN. 

HOTEL NATIONAL. 

Paol9ff . the Central Railway Station and the Tivoli G-^rden ; 

2 minuten ^rom the Railway Station to Sweden and Norway. 

This Krst-class Hotel, With 150 splendid. Rooms and Srioons, is very 
much frequented by the highest of English and American Travellers. 
The only Hotel in Town witli SLecfa^ie Iiight in.every Boom. 
Beading Room, Ladies* Parlour, Hot Baths. Post and Teilegraph Office 
close to the Hotel. Excellent Tahle d*H6te; Dining Room. Booms 
from 2«. per day, service and light included. 

O. W. IiOHENZEM", Proprietor. 

c2 
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Hotel KoDgen 



COPENHAGEN 




of Jimml 



This FIBST-CLASS HOTEL, much frequented by the highest class of Engh»h 
and American travellers, affords flrst-rate accommodation for families ana 
single gentlemen. Splendid situation close to the Royal Palace, overlooking 
the King's Square. Excellent Table d'Hote. Private T>lnners. Best Attend- 
ance.' Reading Room. Hot Baths. Lift. English, French, Qeiman, and 
American Newspapers. All languages spoken. Ladies' Saloon, motteraie 
chapfires. Vienna Coffee House. Carriages in the Hotel. Electric Lighting. 

R. KLUM. Proprietor. 

CORFU. 

ST. GEORGE'S GRAND HOTEL 

The Only Mrst-Class Hotel. 

HONOURED AND FREQUENTED BY ENCLISH AND AMERICAN FAMILIES. 

Rooms from 3.50 francs a day. 

Pension from 12 francs, Light and Attendance included. 

Reduction for a long stay. 

PERFECT SANITARY FITTINGS. DARK ROOM FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

A. 8. MAZZUGHTt Proprietor. 
Telegrams :-^*'8ANQIORGIO. CORFU." 

CORFU. 

GRAND HOTEL 

D'ANGLETERBE & BELLE TEHISE, 

O O K; IF TJ. 

THE ONLY FIBST-CLASS HOTEL. 

Correspondents of the Army and Ncuiy Oo-OpercUke Society, 
Limited, London. 



COUTANCE8. 

GRAND HOTEL DE FRANCE. 

FiBdT-CLAsa House. 

Best and most Comfortable. Only one with 

English Sanitary Arrangements. 

U&NOURBT, Proprietor. 



COUTANCES. 

MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR 
FRANCE. 

IN TWO PARTS. MAPS & PLANS; 
7s. ed. «ach Pftrt. 



CREU2NACH BATHS. 

Laijfost Fiwt-Clafls House. Finest situation in own grounds. Visited by 
the Crown Princess of Germany. The Oranienspring, strongest 
mineral spring at Greuznach. belongs to the Hotel. Lift. 
H. D. AI4TEN, Proprietor. 
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GERMANY.] CREUZNACH-BATHS OF. TRHINE. 

ROYAL HOTEL AND ENGLISCHER HOF. 

The largest and finest Hotel, with every modem comfoit, eepecially for EDglish and 
American ^isitor^ Very moderate cbargea. Lift. Post and Telegraph Office. 

OTTO ABSCHIilMANN, Manager. 

DELHI, EAST INDIA. 



ESTABLISHED IN 18H7, 

Fipst-class Hotel for Families and Gentlemen. 

One of the most excellent Hotels in the City. Under European Manage- 
ment. Trayellers* servants or guides (Native or European) provided 
with food free from the Hotel. Near to the Hallway Station and 
Cashmir Gate. Cook's Coupons for India accepted. 

S. RUMZAN, Proprietor. JNO. G. WALKER, Manager. 
DIEPPE. 

Facing the Beach, doee to the Baihing Establishment and the Parade. 

TT IS THE MOST IMPOBTAKT ESTABLISHMENT AND ONE 
-L OF THE MOST PLEASANTLY SITUATED HOTELS IS DIBPPE, commanding 
a beaatiftQ and extensive View of the Sea. Families and Gentlemen visiting Dieppe will 
find at this Establishment elegant Large and Small Apartments, and the best of accom- 
modation, at very reasonaUe prices. Large Beading Room, with French and Eni^llsh 
Newqiapers. The Refreshments, &c, are of the best quality. In fact, this Hotel fully 
bears ovt and deserves the favourable opinion expressed of it in Murray's and other 
Guide Book.. LARSONNEUX, Proprietor. 

TahU d'ffdte and Private Dinnert, %* ThU Hotel is open all the Tear. 

DIJON. 

GRAND HOTEL DE LA CLOCHE. 

Close to the Station. 150 Booms and Saloons. Excellent Service. 
Omnibuses meet all trains. Baths in the liotel. Wines for sale. 

E. GOISSET. Proprietor. 



DIJON. 

HOTEL DU JURA. 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL 

Nearest to the Station. Eleetrio Light. 



DINANT-SUB-MEUSE. 

HOTEL DE LA TETE D'OR. 

ALEXIS DISlilRE, Proprietor. 
UIRST-CLASS, upon the GRAND PLACE. 
*■ Is to be recommended for its comfort. 
Pension from 7 ftancs 60 centimes per day. 



DINARD. 



R GILBERT SMITH, 
House Agent; Tea» Wine, and Spirit Merchant. 

Fnll particulars of Furnished Houses to Let sent free on application. 
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DINARD (BRITTANY). 

11 Hours from Southampton {vi^ St Mala). 

The most Fashionable Sea-Bathing Besort in the West of 
France in Summer. 

Noted for its mild climate in Winter. JRecommended to GcHf^Tehnit, 
and Cricket Players. 

For Houses and Particulars, free, apply to E. O'RORKE, Banker, Dinard. 

DRESDEN. BAUER'S HOTEL ROYAL Dresden 

Omnibus at all Railway Stations. Tost and Telegraph Office. 

Bcautifal and open situation, with Garden and Baths. Moderate Charges. 

Tariff in every room. Electric Light in every room. Oalorif6re. 

Tramcars to all parts. Pension. 

Telephone No. 2,122. Tickets to Drbsden-Neustadt. D. BAUER, Proprietor, 

DRESDEN. ' 



BISMARCKPLATZ, 7, opposite the central railway station. 

FIBST-CLA88. Splendid aitiiatlon in the EngUsh-AmericHi Sqoare, orerlooking the Promenade, with n 
beantilta garden. Mostly frequented hy English and Am«riean fanilies. Ladies*. Beading and 
Smohiog I(ooms. French CkK>kiug. Hoonu from 2 raarks upwards, indutjjng .light and service. Penrdon. 

Telegraphic Address, *' BRISTOL," Dresden, G. WENTZEL, Proprietor . 
DUBLIN. 

Charininz situation, overlooking Siepfun's 
Green Park. Most Central Position. 



Moderate Obarges. 



£leetrio Light. 



HOTEL. 

Telegraph Office and Telephone In Hotel 

Eydravlio Passenger Elevator. 



EAUX BONNES. 

HLOTJBJL. DJB FRiLNCS. 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, the best in tho locality. Best sitnation In the healthi^ctaDd 
finest part of the town, facing the Park, where the band plays. Close to the Mineral 
Springs. English spoken, talubrious situation. Good sanitary arrangements. 

H. TAVEBHE, Proprietor. 



BRINCE OF WALBS&BOMEItBAD 

HOTSXi Ain> BATHING- SSTABLISRSCSXTT. 
(CKRZSTIAN BAUSER.) 
First-Class FamilV Hotel. 00 Booms. Best Situation (opposite the Kursaal). 
Uwn Mineral Spnns. " Bomerqaelle " 44.6** C.-S6.6^ JEl. 18 Bathing; JEtooms. 
Iiihalatory. Large Garden, heading and Music Saloon. Arrangements with 
families. Table d^Hfite. Illustrated Prospectus. CMMlIt . RfeC^TBH 



EMS SPA. 

Iffotel RiissiSGlierliof, 

With depeudauce, Braunschweiirerliot. 

First-class well-knowu House. Best and most 
beautifully - sitxiated In the centre of the 
Principal Avenhe. Drinking Springs, Baths, 
Cursaal, Switchback Rail, Post Ottlee close by. 

T.{«- IMn/laMtt-A 'Pclnoa S3no/>in.1 Tarrr>a fnr n. 



ENQADINE. 

MURRArS HANDBOOK FOR 
SWIHERLAND. 



Part IL 
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E N GA^DIN E. 

This Balneo-Climaterique AVpine Station {altitude 1,800 metres) 

is celebrated for its Mineral SpringSy Mineral Water Baths, 

and all kinds of hydro-therapetUic appliances. 

Excellent Station for Secondary Treatment after having used the Waters of 
TARASP, CARLSBAD, &c. 

sc iSfrt!' zi x, s = 

Kufhaas, H^ues Stahttad, Victorta, daiac, Engadinet'hof, 

Bellevae, Centi^al. 

ALL THESE HOTELS ARE CLOSED IN WINTER. 



Saint- Moritz-les-Bains, 

SEASON: 15th June— 15th Septemhev. 



SWITZERLAND. 



Tarasp Schuls Baths, 

SEASON: 1st June—I5th Se^ember. 

THIS SPRING IS THE RICHEST EXTANT IN SOLPHATE OF SODA. 

Its Waters are far superior to those of either Carlsbad, 

Kissingren, Marieribad, or Viehy, owing to the quantity 

of fixed substances and carbon which they contaiii. 

MINERAL WATER BATHS. ALPINE CLIMATE (ALTITUDE 1,200 METRES). 

Sole Agents for Sale of the Tarasp Mineral Waters : 
FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND COLONIES : 

K. DAVIS, 20, Maddox Street, Regent Street, LOUDWI, W. 

FOR THE UNITED STATES OP AMERICA: 

WEBER & CO., 141, Third AYenne, HEW lOBK CITY. 
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ENGELBERQ. 

THE VALLEY OF ENOELBEBG (8300 ft high), near Lucerne. 
Season 15th May -30th September. 

KURHAUZ AND HOTEL SONNENBERG. 

THE property of Mr. H. HUG. Summer stay anrivalled by ita grand 
▲Iplne scenery. Clear bracing air. equable temperature. Recommended 1^ the highest 
medical anthoritieB. The HOTlsH^ SONKENBI^RG, in the finett and healthiest sltnation 
facing the Titlis and the Glaciers, is one of the most comfortable and best managed hotels 
in Switserland. Lawn Tennis Ground. Excellent and central place for sketchtng, botan- 
islng, and the most varied and interesting ezcursiona. The ascent of the Titlis is best 
made firom here. Shady Woods. Vapour and Shower Baths. Waterspring S>° R. ; 200 Booms : 
Pension fh>m £2 6«. a week upwards. Because of its so sheltered situation spedally adapted 
for a stay in May and June. Resident English Physician. English IXvine Service. 

ENGELBERG, SWITZERLAND. 

KURHAU8 HOTEL ET PENSION TITLIS. 

THIS First-Glass Hotel, in the beet situation of the valley, in the middle 
of an estensive garden, has been much enlarged and improved. 
200 Beds, hottj Dining Saloon. Large Saloon de B^union, with 
Verandah. Smokmg-Boom. Beading-Boom. Billiards, Salle de Mosiqne. 
Lift Electric Lighting in all Booms. Baths in the HoteL Lawn Tennis 
Ground. Good attendance, with Moderate Oharges. 

English Chapel in the garden of the Hotel. 

Ed. CATTANI, Proprietor. 

VALAIS-EV0LENA-SUI8SE. ^^ 

€»ZC».^k.lXrX> JBC^VCmkJCM X>'EI'ir^X;«EIBB'EI. 

Most beautlfally situated. With view o{ the Dent Blanche, the Dentd'Herens, and the Glaciers, 
800 metres above the village. Built with the latest comforts. Grand Kooms. Beading Boom. 
Billiards. Verandah. Gardens. Numerous walks. Same Proprietors *as the Hotel do; Mont 
Collon at AroUa— tickets exchanged. Excellent Ckwking. Pension^ Evoltae is 6 hours from 
Sion.— Carriage Bead.— Travellers are askrd to engage their carriages at the Hotel. Prices 
much i-eduoed in June, commencement of July and September. Open from June 1st to 
October iflth. J. ANStYTTL, Proprietor- 

EXETER, DEVONSHIRE, 

POPLE'S NEW LONDON HOTEL. 

Patronised bt H.B.H. The Pbinck of Walks. 

ADJOINING Northemhay Park and near the Cathedral. Large 
covered Continental Courtyard. 

Tahle d'H6te. Night Porter. Hotel Omnihuses and Cahs. 

POSTING ESTABLISHMENT. 

Aho Proprietor of the Globe Hotelt Newton Abbot, Devon, 

FLORENCE, 

HOTEL HELVETIA, 



STBOZZI SaUABE. 

tel. Full South, Opposite the 

iding and Billiard Kooms. Larg( _ 

1 from 8 francs. Steam Heating Throughout.'^ Hydraulic Lift. 



Bailt expressly for a Hotel. Full South, Opposite the Strozzi Palace Bath Booms, 
"-lies Dr|.wing Room. Heading and Billiard Kooms. Large Suite of Apartments. Best 
'sh Sanitation. Pension from 8 francs. S* — ■"-— »". • . — . .. — 
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FBANKFOBT-ON-THE-MAIN. 

HOTEL D'ANGLETERRE. 

Highly repated FirsU^lass Family Hotel, situated in the finest part of the Town. Newly 
enlai^ed, with every modem improvement. Lift. Baths. Electric Ijght, &c. 
Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

J. Q. BBBTH0LDT3 ERBKN" Proprietor.— J. q. SAEgMTTIjIiER. Director . 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN. 

O OZff "!l?XZCrZIHr"!l?.A.X« SCO"!l?ZIX«. 

ri£ST CLASS. Opposite the Central Railway Station. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT and Central Steam Heating in every room. Jlew Reading and Smoking 

Rooms. Splendid position. Lift. Telephone 1260. Moderate charges : Service, 

Light, Heating included. 

yew Proprietor: B. GERSTENBRAND. 






FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN. 



KaadFi 



(Hotel where BIBMAROK and FAYBE settled the Treaty of Peace, 1871.) 

This First-olaes Hotel, for Families and Single Gentlemen, close to the two 

Theatres and the principal Hallway Stations, is one of the finest and best 

situated Hotels in the town. 

150 BOOMS and SALOONS. Pension at Moderate Prices. 

ED. STERN, Prpprietor. 






FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE. 

xr3srxo3sr scoo^xi]:.. 

(JLate WEIDENB USCH'S.) 

Well-known House, close to the Opera and Theatre. 
Moderate Prices. Very Good Aocommodatlon. Lift. Electric Light. 
F. W. KNOBLAX7CH, Proprietor, 



FRANZENSBAD. 

BRITISH HOTEL 

First-Class Family Hotel 

Concert Park in front of the Hotel. 

B. STBAUS, Proprietor. 



FREIBURG (in Breisgau, Baden.) 

HOTEL VICTORIA. 

Near the Station, Post, and Telegraph 
OflSces. Best Situation Good Atteudance. 
Moderate Charges. Pension. 



FREUDENSTADT. (2,600 feet above sea.) 

BLACK FOREST HOTEL. 

RAILWAY-LINE STUTTGART, OFFENBURQ, 8TRA8BURQ. 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, flitnated in the most bealthy position on a charming hill, and 

sorrounded by a very eztensire and beantifal Park. 60 very comfortable fied-rooms 

and Saloons, with 15 Balconies. Watfr and MUk cures. Electricity. Massage. Pijie- 

needle and Sole Baths. Sanitary arrangements perfect. 

BEST CENTRAL RESIDENCE for EXCURSIONS. 

Elegant Coathes and Landau Carriages at the Hotel, 

English Church Sepvice in the Hotel. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. MODERATE CHARGES. PENSION. 

EBNEST LUZ, Juniob, Proprietor. 

GENEVA. 

RICHMOND FAMILY HOTEL. 

One of the best and not to3 large. 60 nice Rooms facing Lake and Moot Blanc. 
Opposite the Landing Stage. Omnibus at the Station. Lift, Baths, Electric Light, &c. 
Booms, Light and attendance, from 3 francs. Pension from 1 francs a day. 
. A. B. ARMLEDfiR, Prcprietor. F. CHARLES BRAUN, Manager. , 
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GENEVA. 

ENGLISH & AMERICAN 



CHEMIST. 



GRAND PKARMACIE FINCK, 
20, Rue du Mont Blanc, and 2, Riie Pradier (neai^ tbe Station). 

THE LEAD11T& PH ARM ACT IN SWITZEHLANb. 

All the latest Engliah aud American SpeciaMtie«i atiji Patents. Dispenstngr fM at Home. 

Special Kooms for Surgical Instruments Indiarubber Goods, &o., on the nrst floer. 

High-Class Chemist. English Asststantg. 



GENEVA. 

HOTEL DE LA POSTE. 

Latest Sanitary Improveinents. 100 Well- 
Furnished Booms from H to 4 francs. 
Attendance and Electric Ltghc Included- Only 
Hotel in Geneva with Central Steam Heating. 
Table d'Hote, 3 and 4 francs. Wine lucludeu. 
Pension, 7*10 francs. Lift. * Bath Jiooms. . 
CH. SAlliBB, Froprietoi^. 



GENEVA. 

Hotel des Bergues 

FIRST-CLASS old reputed bouse, fltu- 
ated f^U South, fadog Mont Blanc and 
Lake. Modevste Chargefi, Home Comforta. 
Eleetric Light. lAit. B&ths. 
C, WACHTER. Proprietor. 



GENEVA. 

PENSION FLEI8CHMANN 

Send Point de Plainpalais. 

Near the Bastion Park. Fine situation. 

MODERATE CHARGES. 

Elsctbic Light. Batbs. 



GENEVA. 

GRAND HOTEL DE RUSSIE AND 
CONTINENTAL 

First-Ciass Hotel. Most Central. 
Finest Situation. Va^iOt^t^red in the Winter. . 
Electric Light throughout. : 

£L P. UAZHOEB. Sropxietor. 



GRAND HOTEL ISOTTA. 

HYDBAULia LIFT and BAILWAY OFFICE. 

ELECTRIC Light. 

Only FIBST-CLASS HOtTSE built for an Hotel. 
In the healthiest position in the town. 

G, BOHOARELIiO & OH, SON. 

GENOA. "■ : 

HOTEL DE LONDRES 

(OPPOSITE TO RUBATTINO'S OFFICE) . 

ET PENSION ANGLAXSE. 



The Nearrst to the Central Station. First-class. 



Full Soutb. Moderate Frices. Lift. . 
FLBCHIA & FtORONJ. 



GRAND HOTEL. 

Vve. J. PKHCAT, Proprietress. 
The largest and most eomfort€kble in the towB. Beau^lol sHuatioB,- 
with a fine garden. 100 Booms, 10 Saloons. Baths on each floor. 
EUckrie Light. Gnides and Carriages for Jffxcmnioin'W Ihe^Gnande 
Ghartrense and the Dauphin^. Hotel and Booms warsal^d by aOafoiiftre 

till the)! end of May. • • . > 

'R^'MLch House at Aix les Bains. 'Specia] AnrangemeiLts for tinmoni 
Mrs. Pbimat speaks English. 
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GRENOBLE. 

rVHJB q>leiididlyHritnated First-Olass Hotel, which is the laieest in the 
X Town, and enjoys the well-merited £ftYonr of Families and Tourists, 
has jast been considerably enlarged and Newly Furnished. The Aparir 
ments, large and small, combine elegance and oomforti and every attention 
has been paid to make this One of the best Provhicial Hotels. Public 
and Private Drawing-rooms ; English and French Papers. Table d'Hdte 
at 11 and 6. Private Dinners at any honr. Excellent Cuisine. Moderate 
Cltarges. 
The Omnibuses of the Hotel meet all Tnosft Baths. Interpreters. 

VEUVE TRUiIiAT, Proprietress. 

First-dass Carriages can be had at the Hotel for Excursions to the 
Grande Cttiartreuse, linage, and all places of interest amongst the Alps 
of Dauphin^ 

URIAQE-LE8- BAINS. 

HOXJEI^ KJBSXJVtJRJLNX 3MLOIVNEX. 

Founded in 1840. English' Visitors wiH find every oomfort and luxury 
in this First-Claas Establishment Private Booms for Families. ExoeUeot 
Cuisine and Wines. Table d'Hdte, 11 and 6. Carriages and Horses can 
be had in the Hotel for Excursions and Promenades. 



GMUNDEN (Austria). 

HOT£L BELLE ¥U£ 

JFirst^ Class. 
SPLENDID SITUATION. 

A. fiEACHER, Proprietor, 



GMUNDEN. 

MURRAY'S HANDBOOK 

FOR SOUTH GERMANY AND 

AUSTRIA. 

Part I., 7s. ed. Part II., 6$. 



THE HAGMJE (HollaJid). 

HOTEL DES. INDES, 

VOORHOUT, 56r. 
rpHI$ magniflceDVFirwt^laas Hot«l !« the largest in the city. Chansingly •ituAted «ear 
-^ the Tbeatre, Pkrfc, Mnaeum, Telegraph, aod the most frequented Promenades. It is 
supplied with every modern accommodation and comfort. 

Table cTEdte at Six o'clock, Bestaurant a la carte at any hour, 

EXCBLLSNT CUISINB AND CHOICS WINES. 

SMOKING ROOM, READING ROOM, BATH, AND CARRfAQES. 

Sooms from 2 floms a day. Electric Light. Terms Moderate. 

Arrangements made with Famlltes dmtog the" Winter Seawrn. 

IKTEBOOMMUyAL TELEPHOKE. P. WIRTZ, ProprU tor. 

HAMBURG. 



RlfiNOWl^ED FIRST-CLASS HOUSE, patronized byH.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and by 
most of the Imperial and Royal Families of Europe*. Splendid situation, overlooking 
the Ateter-Baflfetin. 180 Booms and Apartmeots. Elegant Keading and Smoidng-Rooms. 
Baths. Lift. Table d'Hdte. ELECTRIC LIQRT IN EVERY ROOM, 
HOTEL DB L'EXTROPE (HAItBUBG) CO., Ltd., Proprietors. 
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HANOVER. ^^ 



<]^pened in Jtmuary, 1894, 

FIBST-CIiASS HOTBI^ with aU the comforts of the splendid, modern First-Claas Hotek. 

Situated in the centre of the Town, opposite the Railway Station. Heated by Steam. 

Electric Light and Telephone in every room. Electric Lift. Beautiful Bath Rooms. 

Excellent Wines. Good Ouisine. 

Fnder the personal management of the Proprietor, CARIi FITZ. 

HARROGATE. 

''THE GRANBY." 

FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL, facing the Stray. Every aooommodation 
for ^isitor8 and Tourists. Carriages to "Wells and Baths every morning free of 
charge. Good Stabling. Carriages on Hire. Tennis Court in the Grounds. 

W. H. MLHEB, Proprietor. 

HAVRE. 

HOTEL D'ANGLBTBRRB, 

Rue de Paris, 124-126. 

EXGEEDII7GLY well situated in the best quarter of the Town 
and recommended for its Comfort and Moderate Charges. Apart- 
ments for Families. Music and Conversation Saloons. Booms from 2 to 
5 francs. Restaurant ft la Carte. Table d'hdte. Breakfast 2 fr. 50c. 
Dinners 3 frs. 

ENGLISH AND GERMAN SPOKEN. 

OBELLii, Proprietor. 
HEIDELBERG. 

HLOTJBILi VICTORIiL. 

FirBt-(71ass Hotel in every respect. Exceedingly well eltoated. 

Beautiful Verandah and large Garden at the back of the House. 

Advantageous arrangements male with families iDtending a longer stay. 

Highly recommended. 

M 17 T rWl7 M SWITZERLAND, Ct, AppenzeU, 

rk EmJL i L^CA L\ 2700 feet above sea-level. 

Beautiful village, overlooking the lake of Constance. Exquisite 
health resort. Bracing Climate. 

FREIHOF& SCHWEIZERHOF 

FIRST" CLASS HOTELS. 

Extensive own grounds, shady park, wonderful view. Affords every home comfort. 
First rate cuisine. Sanitary arrangements. Lawns for tennis, croquet, bowls. Dances. 
Casino with dally concerts. English 8crvic(>. Goats' Whey. Baths and Hydropithic 
Establishment. Electricity. Massage. Gymnastics. Milk from own farm. 

Terms moderate. Fension. Advantageous arrangements. Prospectus, illustrated. 
Season, May-October. Propr. ALTHERR-SIMONP 

HOMBURG. 

JSOO^ESIJ BEUUE HUE. 

Patronized by the Gentry of all nations. 

Facing the Eurgarden. First'Clasa in every respect. Latest Sanitary improvements. 

Hydraulic Lift Electric Light throughout. Mineral and other baths in the HoteL 

Pension in April, May, June, September, and October, at reduced terms. 



mVRRAl O SULaUD\AJI^ ALPVJ!.KT15fiK. 
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HlLDESHElM. . . 

HOTEL D'ANGLETERRE. 

First- Glass House, situated in the centre of the Town. 

BATHS IN THE HOUSE. OMNIBUS AT THE STATION. 

CENTRAL HEATING APPARATUS. 

50 Rooms and Saloons fitted up with every comfort 

of modern times. 

C. HBEBDT. 

HOMBURQ. 

ROYAL VICTORIA MOTEL, 

AND 

VILLA ALEXANDRA, HELENA, AND BEATRICE. 

(Private Apartmexitfl.) 
Patronized by H.B.H. the Prince of Wales and the Grand Duke cf Mecltlenburg-Strelitz. 

Elevated and healthiest sitQatton. Close to the Kursaal. Springs and Tennis Grounds. 
BeasoD&ble Terms at the early and kt3 part of the 
Trout Fishing free for Visitors. Lift. 



Fine view of the Tacnns Mountains. 
Season. Stdgai^d Roebuck Shooting. 



GUST. WEIGAND, Proprietor, 

Royal Purveyor, 



BATHS OF HOBCBUIta. 

Electric Light throughout. 
Lift. Baths. 



^[Posiuon- 



t^S 



PatroolMd by E.B.H. the Frioce of 
Wales, and B.I.H. the Grand DncWaB of Meeklenbnrg- 
Schvrerin. Proprietor. CONB. BITTBB, Boyal Purroyor. 



HOMBURQ. 

HOTEL DES QUATRE SAISONS, and VILLA, with the finest views 
of the Taunus. kept by Mr. W. SCHLOTTERBECK.— This first-rate House is 
exceedingly well situated near the Sources and the Kursaal. It combines every comfort 
desirable with moderate charges. It has a beautiful Garden fbr the use of Visitors. Highest 
position, and one of the best Table d'Hdtes in the Town. Arrangementfl at Moderate Prices 
at the early and later part of the Season. Patronised by H.M. the Emperor Frederick, 
H.M. the Empress Victoria and H.I.H. Princess Victoria of Germany. 



HOMBURQ. 



FIBST-GLASS HOTEL. 

One of the best in the Town. Commanding a fine view, with Dependance, 

" Villa Augusta," situated in the extensive and shady garden of 

the Hotel. Best Situation, near the Mineral Springs, the 

Kursaal, and Tennis Grounds. 

Splendid Dining Boom with oovered Yerandahs. Finest Btstaurant. 

HYDRAUUC LIFT. P. A. LAYDIG, Proprietor. 



(Near SABAJEVO, in. BOSNIA, 499 m.). 

Sulphur and Peat Baths, like those of Carlsbad. Extremely efficacious in 
Rheumatic Afibctions, Gout,' Rachitis, Musctilar & Female DiseascTs; 

MINERAL SPRINGS, 58<> C. 

IBAmi: SB ASOlSr, Wl&.y l^o Ootolbex*. 

NEW ESTABLISHMENTS d EOTELS, under the direction 

of the State Oovenfimeni^ provided with every comfort. 

ROOMS FROM 80 KRBXTZER UPWARD^, . ATTENI>ANOE INCLUDED. 
ARRANGEMENTS MADE FOR FAMILIES. 

JExceUent Climate, ' !All Modern Amitsementa, 

MUSIC, CROQUET, LAWN TEiJNiS,' RACES, Ac. NO CURE RATES. 

Prospectuses, if required, afe torw^&rd^d hy^ 

THR DIRECTION OF THE BATHS. 
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HOTEL RIECHELMANN. ' 

PATRONIZED BY ROYALTY AND BEST FAMILIES. One of the Best Firtt-Ciass 
Hotab in the Town. High, Dry and Airy Position, in the finest pArt «f the Town. 
Close to the Knrsaal and the WeUs. Latest Sanitary ImproTements. Verandahs, Beantilul 
Garden. Excellent Cookery. Choice Wines. Arrangements made on veiy reasonable 
terms at an early or later part of the Season. RIECHELMANN, Proprietor. 

H Y E R ES 

HOTEL CONTINENTAL, 

HOTEL DES" ILES D'OR. 

These large and beantiftil firtiaMishments are boated in the finest and most healthy 
part of the Town, surrounded by charming Qaidens, with Orange, Lemon and Palm Trees. 
Commanding magnificent views of the Sea, the Isles of Hyeres and the Mountains. Exten- 
sive Dining Saloons, decorated with Pictures by one of the Qrst country Painters of France, 
Conversation Saloons with beautiful Winter-Garden, Smoldng Rooms, BiUiord SaUK>ne, 
Baths on every floor, combining the elegance and luxury of the most Important and attrao> 
tive Hotels in Europe. Moderate charges. — N.B. Pension from 9 francs per day. 
OMNIBUS AT THE STATION. 
Finest Lawn-Tennis Ground in Hylres. E. wJeuHJiJi, Proprietor. 

ZlaFRiUSOMBE KOTEI*.— GrMkt KMkltb nwOL Pleai^ure IReBort. 

250 Apartmenta. Handsome Beception. Dining, Iteading, ]^IfArd and Sihoklni; Booifu, all on tbe 
ftrouud floor. Oru|im«ntHlOro«iid8 of about Five Aorw, The finest Msrlue bpUwadela the Kingdom. JOght 
Lawu Tennis Conrts. Table d'Hdte Dinner. »t separate tables, from 6 to 8 o^dock. There is attached to the 
Hotel one of the largest Swimratng Baths in England,' tbe tempertture of which Is regulated aooording to the 
season ; also Private Hot and Cold Bea &nd Fresh Water Bathn, Douche. Sbower. ho. Fun desoriptive Tariff 
ci Manaobb, nfraoombe, North Devon. The attractiooa of Ilfracombe, and the Places of Interest In the 
neighbourhood, point to it as the n>ttaral oentre to be ebonen by the Toarist who desires to see with comfort 
all the beauties of Coast and Inland Scenery which North Devon alTordii. There is also easy access 
into Sonth Devon and Cornwall. The mean* of communication by Bailroad and Steamboat are most com- 
plete. Tourial TiekeU to 11/raeomb« for fioo MofUht are Issned dtUrlhg tbd SdtSOh at all the principal 
Railway Stations «n England. . 
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Thirty-one hc)»itrs from London, via Arlberg, to Innsbruck. Through tickets 
and luggage registered through. Twenty-three hours from Paris. 

HOTEL TYROL. 

FIRST' CLASS 
HOTEL. 

(Opposite the Railway Station.) 
CARL LANDSEE, 

Proprietor. 

iiOTEL 
DE L'EUROPL 

First-Class^ 

Establishment. 
Affords every Modern Comfort. 

Elkotric Ijgiit in 
every room. 

STEAM AND OTHER BATHS. 
REIUHARPt, Proprietor* 

HDTEL 
GOLDENE SONNE. 

(OpFfOsite the Station.) 

FIRST - GLASS HOTEL 

RENOWNED FOR ITS SUPERIOR 
CUISINE AND WINE. 

"Restaurateur" of the South 
Railway Station. 

CARL BEER, Proprietor. 

HOTEL KREID. 

(Next the. Station.) 

SEC OND C LASS. 

The above Hotel offers Pension 
at the most moderate terms for 
the Winter Season, according to 
rooms, from fl.3 upwards, rooms 
included. 

«ICHLY ILLUSTRATED GUIDES of INNSBRUCK sent on application, by the 
Proprietors of above H6tels, free of charge. 



*j^^HE BEAUTIFUL AND SHELTERED 

iUj situation of Innsbruck renders 
^*^ it a very agreeable place Of rest- 
4ienc6.all thayeur round. In., spring as 
well as in autumn it is especially to be 
recommended as a stopping place be- 
tween the different' watering places. It 
is also to be recommended after a sojourn 
at the seaside. 

Innsbruck, is. the centre from which 
many splendid eicurslons' ($an be made 
in every direction, and of any length. 
Attractive walks' in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the town and the. different 
elevations. , 

The climate in Winter, drUy strengthening, 
mnny, free from cold winds and fogs, has 
attracted many visitors x^f late years, a^d 
iimohg those who have found the greatest 
relief are weak, convalescent, nervous, 
iippetiteless, and sleepless persons. 

N.B. — University, Grammar, Music, and 
other Schools. Private Lessons of every 
kind are available, so that studies can be 
continued and the education of children 
carried on. , - 
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Mar, 



ILFRACOMBE. 



FIRST-CLASS BOARDING HOUSE WITH MAGNIFICENT SEA YIEW8. 

42 BEDBOOMS. BATHS. BAIiCONTBS. BILIiIABDS. 

Finest Draw^lnir Room In Tow^n. BU01J Ctnlde Oratls. 

Special Sanitary Oertifloate. W. R. FOSTER. Proprietor. 

INTERLAKEN. 

TERMINUS HOTEL. 

Principal Station on Lake Tliun Steamboat Landing Stage. Recommended. 

100 Kooms. Perfect Sanitary arrangements. Baths, Electric Light, and 

Dark Room for Photographers. Moderate Charges. Pension. 

rNTERLAKEN. 
HOTEL - PENSION 



F. SEILER-STEECHI) Proprietor, 

THIS FIRST-CLASS ESTABLISHMENT, with two 
branch houses, is situated in the centre of the Hoheweg, and 
enjoys a splendid view of the Jungfrau and the entire range 
of the Alps. It recommends itself for its delightful position, 
as well as for its comfortable accommodation. 

Extensive gardens and playgrounds. Close to the churches, 
Kursaal, and post-office. Lift. Electric light throughout. 
Baths» Lawn Tennis. 

Pension rates and special arrangements for a prolonged 
stay. Moderate Charges in May, June, and September. 



INTERLAKEN. 


INTERLAKEN. 


GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES. 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR 


200 ROOM6. 


SWinERLAND. 


LIFT. BENOWNBn CUISINE, 


Part 1. 


C. RITZMANN, Proprietor. 


MAPS AND PLANS. 6s. 



INTERLAKEN. 

RUGEN HOTEL JUNGFRAUBLICK. 

FIRSr>CLASS HOTEL and PENSION. 160 Beds. Situated la the healthiest poeition, 
80 metres higher than Interlaken, with Splendid View on the Jungiten and Sllverbom. 
Lift, Electric Light, ftc. Snrroonded by Terraces and Gantons. Pension from 10 to 1ft 
francs, according to Boom. Reduced Prices in May, June, and after IMh September, 
^ieason. May to October. Lift. Electric Light throughottt. J. OS90H>]lt)LLEB.i¥flg»rMor. 
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INTERLAKEN. — — - — 

HOT51L ET PENSION OBBR. 

£T VILLA STLVANA. 

Pine and healthy -situation in the middle of e3rtensive shady gardens and 
meadows, with fine views on every side. Etectriclight. Lawn Tennis. Baths. 
Central heatiflig. Patronised by best society. Pension all the year. 
REDUCED PRICES FROM SEPTEMBER 16 TILL MAY 15. 

».* . ISCHL (AUSTBIA). 

HOTEL ; GOLDENES KREUZ. 

Facinit the Imperial Villa. With Mountain Vie'w. 

Every Modem Comfort. 
Conducted pecsGnally by the Pj^rietor, HANS SARSTEINER. 

.^ KILLARNEY LAKES. 

By Her Most Gracio>ii& Majesty's Special Perinission. 

THE ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL, 

■• ' nRTBQlRSBiy BT 

E.B.H. TBI PRINCE OF W^tflS, H-RH. THE DUKB OF OONNAUGHT, 
The VMS^l Fal&iHes of France anA Belgltun, &c., the Nobility and Gentiy of Great 

* ^jBltaln and Irelanil, and«'1»adlBir American Families. 
THIS UOTEL Is situatiBd on the I/>wer Lake»' faqiog InnisfelleD, within ten minntee' 
drive of the tQiilway Station, aod a «hor( distance from the far-famed Gap of Danloe, 
for which it is ihe pearest starting p<5int. 

Opeh thmigrhout the Year. Table D'Hote durinfir the Season. 

; "j»OSTAL TELKQRAPFT OFyigE IN THE HOUSE. 

spa: KISSINGEN, Bavaria. 

STATIOlf OF THE Iflt^niltlAN MAILWAT. 

SEAaON FROM MAY 1 UNTIL SEPTEMBER 30. 

M09T delightful station, air bracing and pure. Beautiful woods with extensive walke, 
■ riding and driting. t!omfortable Hotels, Restaurants, and private Boarding-Housee. 
Bathing Establfeliinents, on a grand scale in the Royal Saline, tbeKnrhaos, and the Aktien- 
Bad (the latter i» imeu from April 15 till October 20X Most efficient Mineral Waters, 
such as fUckoc^^ Pandur Maxbrnnnen. with Chalybeate, Sool-gas, Steam and Moor bathH, 
PneumaCle Room (Glocke\ Inhalation Kstablishments, with nitrogen inhalation. Hydro 
and Elecirlc-therapenttc Treatment. OocasioQ to use the Terrain Cure. Massage and 
Hygienifc Oymnafitic. Whey-Cure. Superior Orchestra, Theatre, Elegant Conversation 
Saloons, Music, Playing, and Reading Rooms, Large Garden and Pleasure GroundA. 
Prospectus, sent free and post paid, on application to the ROYAL BADKOMMISSARIA V. 
Bad-Ki8gi/>gen. 

? UHZ, 

NEOBAUER ZUM ROTHEN KREBS HOTEL. 

Fisrt-CIass Hotel of old repute. 
Commanding a magniflceot view of the Danube aud neighbouiing mountains. 
100 Rooms and Saloons. Library. Reading Saloon. Omnibus to all Trains. 
The Hotel is under the Superintendence of the Proprietor, jg. NEUBA UBR, himself. 



LISBON. 

HOTEL DURAUD (English Hotel) 

LARGO I>0 QUINTELLA, 

FIRST CLASS ESTABLISHMENT. 
ditaat«d in the moat central put of the Town. 
.Highly reoommi-ndod for its oinfori and moterate 
■hmga*. BaRding R« om. 8^v»r*I 'a*gn •prp"»'pi».»ti. 



LUCERNE. 

HOTEL DU RIGL 

OomfortaUe, pleasant situation. 
Open fh>m 8tb APRIL to 6th OCTOBER. 
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LOCARNO. 

BssT STOPPryo place <m the 

ITALIAN LAKES. 
27 hrs from London. 17 hrs. from 
Paris. 4 hrs. from Milan. 7 hrs. 

from Genoa. 6 hrs. from Lucerne. ^ 

OP£N the whole year. Most luxariouB and comfortable home for aU 
the seasons in Italy or Switzerland. Patronized by all the Royal Families. Unrivalled 



TBBHINITS of the GOTHABD 
BAILWA7 on LAQO MAaaiOBE. 

THE GBARDHOTEL 



sitaation in the finest climate of Europe ; without snow, wiod or fog, but with plenty of 
sunshine. SSntirely adapted for winter residence. I^ronounced by the 
body Physician of H.M. The King of Bavaria and University— Prof. Alo^s Martin— to be 



the healthiest and best All Seasons Resort. Beautiful wallcs and mountain excursions 
English Church, Doctor. Society. Lift. Private Steamer and Carriages for visiton>. 
Exquisite Cuisine. Moderate charges. Electric Lis^t in &veTj room. 

Mmuurs. BAI«I«Z, Proprietors. 

LADIES AND ALL 

Travellers exposed to the sun and dust, will find 

Rowland's Kalydor 

Most cooling, soothing, healing, and refreshing to the 
face and hAnd«. It allays all heat and irritability of the 
skin, removes redness, sunburn, soreness of the skin 
taused by stings of insects, prickly heat, flreckles, tan, 
and discoloration, and realises a healthy purity and 
delicacy of complexion. Bottles, 2b. 3d. and 4b. 6d. 

Rowland's Macassar Oil 

An Invigorator, Purifier, and Beautifier of the Hair be- 
yond a>l precedent. Sold also in a golden colour for lair 
snd golden- haired people and children. 3b. 6d., 7b., 
and 10s. 6d. per bottle equal to 4 small size. 

Rowland's Odonto, 

A Pearl! ITtatffilbe fbr giving a pearl-like whiteness to 
' ths ^th and fragrance to the breath. 
effectuiJly . dyes red or grey hair a permanent 
brown or black. 49. 

ClllfONIA -^ P*^^ ^'^^^ powder in three tints. White. Rose, and Cream foi 
bUlmUlllfli ladies of a Brunette tomptexion and those who do not like whit( 
powder. Boxes, Is., large boxes, 2s. 6d. Ask Chemists for ROWLANDS' ARTICLES 
of ao, Hatton Gakdkn, Londox, and avoid spurious imitations. 

LUCERNE. 

GRAND HOTEL NATIONAL. 

PFYFFER & Co. (Lucerne), Proprietors. 
THIS large and splfendid HOTEL is one bf the most comfortable ii 
Europe. Situated ia iront of the Lake, with the finest Views. 

LIFT. 850 B£DS. IiABGiBJ HAIiL. 
ELEGTRie LIQHT IN EVERY ROOM. 
~~ ^ 




ESSEUCE OF TYRE 
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M»y, 



LUCERNE. 

SGHWEIZEBHOr ^^d LDZEBNEBHOF. 




First-Class Hotels. 

IN TEB BEST SITTTATIOIT on the LAKE and PBOUENASE. 

~600 BEDS." 



LIPT AHD BLEOTEIO LIGHT lU BOTH HOTELS. 

ARKANGEMENT S« PMNSION WITH PROTKACTED STAY (EXCLUSIVE OF 
JOLT AND AUGUST). 

SOHWEIZEEHOF OPEN ALL THE TEAR. 

WITH GOOD WARMING SYSTEM. 

Proprietors, HATJSER BROTHEBS. 

LUCERNE. 

HOTEL DU LAG. 

FIRST-CLASS .HOTEL. 200 BEDS. 

Beautifully situated on the Lake, at the point where the River Reuss 
issues from it, close to the Railway Station and Jj^teanoboat Pier. Affords 
every convenience and comfort. Hydraulic lift, electric lighting, large 
f^arden : excellent baths, brine and vapour baths, and in particular the 
famous carbonic baths (system patented by Frederick E^lle^, of Dresden). 
Open from G a.m. to 8 p.m . En pension terms for a prolonged stay. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. EXCELLENT SYSTEM OF HEATING. 

ProprUtort: SPILLMANN A 8ICKSRT, 
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LYNTON, NORTH DEVON. 

ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL 

Patronized hy the English and Continental Boyal Families, 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, especially favourite and attrac- 
tive. Table d'Hote. Beading and Drawing Booms. New Smoking 
and Billiard Pavilions, all Facing the Sea. Magnificent Views, and 
Ornamental Grounds of Twelve Acres. Private Hotel and Boarding 
House attached. ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 

THOS. BAKBB, Proprietor. 

LYONS. 

HOTEL UNIVERS, 

FACING PEERAOHE STATION. 

THB HOST COUFOBTABIiE. 



First Olass. Full South. 



Mrs. DUFOUR IS ENGLISH. 
LYONS. 

GRAND HOTEL DE LYON. 

gtirst- glass "^axxdlvi ^oUl, 

Splendid Situation in the Centre of the Town. Hydraulic Lift. 

Electric Light. Telephone. 

MADEIRA. 

JONES' BELLA VISTA HOTEL 

Finest Situation in the Island. 150 feet above Sea level. 

Splendid view of Sea, Mountains, and Valley. 

The only Hotel with three acres of level Garden ground attached. 

Tennis Court aad Billiard Rooms. 50 Bed Rooms. 

SPECIAL TERMS FOR FAMILIES. 

Telegraphic Addres8:--'"SANSPAREIL, M-ADEIRA." Terms on application- 
EUGENE E. JONES. Proprietor. 

MALMO (Sweden). 



First-Clan Hotel, Die largest aud most comrortahlo in the town. New and richly fitted np. 100 IUkjitis. 
Sitaate on the great square, in the vicinity of the Bailway Stations and steamboat landin;^ One of ti.e 
TQOflt commodious, aud, respeotinff charges, one of the cheapest hoteis in ScandlDarfa. Booms from 
Ikrona upwards. Batbs and carriage iu the hotel. Heals k la carte at ail hours. Ilrompt and polite 
attendance. Dinfter kept ready for pasjengers. 
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XC.SX 



(Fumchal). 



the Sea. 



(BstabliBbed 1860.) 

By appointment to H.B.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 

' -- ' —••Admirably BitQatod, orerluQking Funchal; fine view of the mountains 

Aide to ihdeira- 

.Situated on the Cliff* to the weet of Fnnchal, on the New Road, oTerlodciug 
Sea laihing and boating. 



SANTA OLABA HOTEL.- "Admirably Bitnated, overluQking Funchal 
^ t."---riSeBend9U'$GMC' "■• 



EEID»S NEW HOTEL. 

' " 1. Grand view of the Mountains. 



i'8 QAKIID HOTEL.— In sheltered central owiftion. 
. - "^'^^-f .—derman Spoken. IHPEK. ' 



o i'«ilir-.-v»«^.-4«a: •— *»* -AIAL HOTEL.-New Road. 

HsS^ i . _ ; _i L._ !,, 1 1 : ; 

choice wines. Tennis Courts, large pirdeos, bath^ leading and smoking rooms. EnglL«h und German 
newsfM^wrs. BilliArdy. The HANllAllY arrangemeuts have been oarrled uut by tin Bauber SauitatJou Ov.. 
of London. All Steamers met. 

Telographlc Address: "Reid, Funolutl." PAMPHLET FRER. 
Apply to F. PASSM0R]fc.l2*. Cheapsidp. London, or WILLIAM EEID. Madeiia. 

GRAND HOTEl'dE LA PAIX 

PUERTA DEL SOL 11 ftird 12. 




FIKST-CLASS HOTEL. The only French Hotel in Mi^rid. Electric 
Light. Electric Lift. Moderate Prices. j. CAPpEViLLE, Pbopeietor. 

MALMO. ^^' 



Prot>rietop, T. F. H. HORN, fi*om HambuPfir- 

Benowno<1 First-clam itouse in tfie most beantifnl renlral locution of the town, opposite the Railway 
Station and the port. Bv«ry comfort of mo4«m times at moderate terms. Larg« Vienna Gaf6. with «<aiiv 
Orchestra Concerts. Hotel, BestAQCRUt, Raths, Carriages. JDinuer kept ready for through-travellers lo 
8t(>ckholm and the interior of Sweden; 

MARIENBAb. "" '^^"^ 



riRST-CLASS HOUSE, patronised by English. Elevated position 
'- near the springs and bath eatablisbments. Single rooms and family apartments 
furnished with every modern comfort and luxury. Carriages for excursions. Omnibus at 

*" *'**'''• H AKMEBSOHSCID, Proprietor. 
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MARIENBAD. 



HOTEL KLINGER. 

I^IBST and JjKrgest Hotel, with private hoHfies, HALBMAYB'B HOUSE, 
J- MAXHOF No. 100>*id the ndwly-wbailt HOTEL KLINGEK. Most beautifully 
sUiiAfted ie thto HeaHfa Beeort. Oorner Inmse oT the Promenade on the Kreuzbrunnen 
and the Park« commanding a charming view. Newly and elegantly fttrnished. 850 
Soqmfl and Saloons. ^^oaTeiMtion toki Anokteg ilBO«B. Electiic LMitliur. Tfaite «eir 
Accnmalktot LUts of Hke neweM eystett; Tabler d'Bote andv la C&itd. Meals sent out 
into private houses as per Arrangement and i la carte. 

Carriage^ at tJi0 JSoteL Omntbus at ^ ^aUon, , 

' J, A. HALBKAYB, Proprietor. 



Vala^. MARTtG!iV. ^tzerland. 

HOTEL dlGfiANDST.BERNARD 

Vwd THS SA»WAY BtATIOK. 

▼. 41A.V OttOBIBli, Vro^Kiator. 

Meads served at any hour. Moderate 
charges. Oasriages for <?hamonix and the 
^aM $^ BerosrA <d^ rtduced tariff. 

ST. BERNARD DOGS FOR SALB. 



MARIENBAD. 

HOTEL CASINO. 

Tnu well-known faromite fltfUcIass Hotel is moRt 
conveniently uulAdmlrahlf Bitnatod.and hm it"lar^ 
awl beantitel gardeiu Modarate Charges. Foreign 
Kewanapers. LawTenak. Electric LUht threogh- 
oat the UuteL Highly recommeaded.. OtBoH^Q* 
at the Station. CH. T. PErZ>LDT, Prop. 



MAYEjNCE. 

Hotel cl' JaL)iLfPLetex^x*e. 

Thia elegaut. flni-rate Hotel, oitnatea In front ot thd Bhloe. if the Tte««et to {he tandlng-plaoe of the 
steaiaboata. Extensire md |»latareaqne views <if the Kl«ne and moantains. English comfort. ^Ue d'Hote. 

IT IS THE ONLY HOTEL IN MAYENCE HAVING LIFT. 

J3AN PEOHT, New Proprietor. 

MAYENCE. 



FIRST-GLASS HOTEL. Finest Position and Splendid View of the Rhine. Especially 

recommended to English and American Travellers. Rooms^ including !pight and Att^n- 

datic4k ftom 9 trmncs 5(r oetitiines. Omnibus at SUAon.' For a lon^p stay Pansipn. 

'1 . • * ■ I ■ i> II I I % > I. t, ».» ,>■ ■ 

MAYENCE. 

ECOO^JESX- niBI JHCOTiT. A 3yi>3B, 

WELL-KKOWN* FIRST -CLASS HOT^^ti. Thordngk Comfort, 
excellent Cooking, Choice Wines, at Moderate Charges. Since the removal of the 
railway, the finest ^nd Beat ^tuat^^otel in the Town, affording an op^ view, of the 
rivf r. FaSrodrite and quiet stoppins pIliuBe for ezcmraions iuto thd meigbbourbood. Special 
arrangements fbr Winter abdde. Opposite the landing place of the steamers. Omnibus 
meets all trains. - Proprietor: BUDOIiPH SEIDEL. 

r^ENTONE. 

GRAND HOTEL DE VENISE. 

ASCEMSEXrit. i.zrT. 

FIRST-CLASS ENGLISH HOUSE, situated in a large garden, foil south, far from the sea. 

Restaurant, Smoking and Rc^iog Roomcu South aspect. . . 
Luncheon and Dinnef served at separate tables. J, SOJ^AZZt, l?ii*€ypTletor, 



GRAND HOTEf DE METZ. 

FirstiCtass EttablLrtimeiit. reoommeudable In 

every respect. 
Patronised by H.R H. the Prince of Wales. 
Table d'Hote at 11 a.m., aud 1 and o'clock 
I ondon Times. Cbancus Moderate. Omnibus 
to and from evprv Tram. Telegraphic Address : 

BQTFA. MEIZ. Met,, j Armbrn°Vr. rmpriflnr. 



MILAN. 



Bellini's Hotel TenBlons. 

The only real English Hotel near the SUtiun. 
Heated tbroughoat. . Moderate Charges. 
Hi'tel Coupons accepted. Porter' meets 
Traiim. p, BELLINI, Proppjetop. 
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May, 



MILAN. 

XXO^FIEBX. O^ 

PLACE CAVOUR, just opposite the Public GaPdens. 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL with every Modern Comfurt. Lift. Electric Light, Winter 
Oardea. Public Uoonu, lUilway Office. Exoeilent Table d'HoU*. Moderate Charges. 
M MANUEL, SUA MP I, Proprittor. 

MILAN. 



THE only Hotel on the Piazza del Duomo. First Class, with moderate 
Chargeti. I{ydranlio Lift Tariff in every Boom. Highly recom- 
mended to English and American ]l?amiliea. Central Steam-heating in all 
Booms. I<. BUFF, Proprietor. 



MILAN. 

HOTEL DE 



ROME. 



Admirably ■ttnated, MX Soatta, on the Oorso^ a few steps from the Dnomo. Scala, 
and OaUerles. This Hotel, comfortably fnmished and fitted up with the greatest care, 
is warmly recommended to Eogllah trayellers for Its comfort and moderate charges. 
Branch House— PIAZZA FONTANA, 8 and lo. 

LIFT. BORELIxA BROTHERS, Proprietom. 



MILAN. 

HOTEL CENTRAL S. MARC. 

Situated in the midat of the Town, near the 
Post and Telegraph Offices. Close to the 
Cathedral. Very comfortahle house and well 
recommended by Travellers. Tkible d'hote and 
Restaurant. Pension. Very moderate charges. 
Rooms from 2 francs npwards. Omnibus at 
Station. Antonietti ft Oasartello, Propritiors. 



MONTREUX. 

HOTEL BELMOnTuotsiiiktbeh^iui^ 

est. quietest, and most charming i)art. Stands 
well up from theLalte. SplendidandunrlTalled 
Views. Surrounded by shady terraces. & wlnd< 
ing garden paths. Easy aocesa from the town. 
Latest sanitary arrangements. Lawn Tennis. 
Millt & grape cure. Lift. Omnibus. Moderate 
Terms. Tha. linger Donaldson, Proprietor- 

HrauehHou—QVLkVntiorCKlA IcrtOH' K.St.BeattuXxrg.' 



MOSCOW. 



HOTEL SLATIARSET BAZAR. 

The Largest First-Class Hotel In this Town. 
ftKD BftTH-I^OOjVIS. 



ALL LANGUAGES SPOKEN. 
-nnibus. Interpreters to all Railway Stations. 



i8[jelje|rh0tte. l^Q^i atib ^jeUgtai^h (!Dfifa0 in tht honat. 



iUUXkXVAX O I±XiJ.^t^V\^WI^ 4&XAT J!<i.VAXOfiin« 
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MAXIMILIAN GBOUNDS. 



MUNICH. 



MAXIMILIAN GROUNDS. 



GRAND HOTEL CONTINENTAL 

SPLENDID FmST-GLASS HOTEL. Situated in the most qaiet and fashionable 
quarter, and near all objects of interest. 
All modem comforto and improvements. Hydraulic Lift. Baths. Electric Light. 

Moderate Charges. M. DIBNEB. Prgpri* tor. 

MUNICH. 

HOTEL DE L'EUROPE. 

First-Glass Hotel. Opposite the Central Station. Near the Post and Telegraph Offices. 
Entirely Newly I'amished. Hydraolic Lift. No Charge for Light and Service. 
Baths in the Hotel. Reading and Smoking Booms. Moderate Charges. 
Conducted by the Proprletor—E. SCHMOLIiEB. 

MURREN (Switzerland). 

GRAND HOTEL KURHAUS 

OLDEST AND LARGEST FIRST-CLASS HOTEL 

220 BEDROOMS. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

Medical Doctor. 

M:. Srrf^RCHI TrEXTA.CH, Proprietor. 

MANAGER: T. MULLER, 

Proprietor of the WEST-ITND HOTEL, NAPLES, 
NAPLES. 

THE CONTINENTAL HOTEL. 

Open all the year ronnd. Qnai Farthenope (New Embankment). Splendid situation- 
fall South. Close to the Public Garden and the centre of the town, with magnificent view 
of tfce Bay and Vesuvius. Hydraulic Lift, Electric Light, Telegraph and Poa* Office. 
Every kind of baths. Moderate charges. "R, VfA.WH.'Li&R, Proprietor. 



BATH NAUHEIM. 

SPRENGEL'S PARK HOTEL 

"fmer-Ql.kM Houbb, in the ino5t beautifnl location 
of the futk, next to tlie Sprimn and Batb-houMs. 

OOKSmUABLT SHLABdCD. VSBY llOD£BA.TK TERMS 

voB Pkvbion. Electric light. Own CairiagMat 
the BaUwaj StaUon. 



NERVL 

HOTEL VICTORIA. 

Near the Sea and Railway Station. 15 Minutes 
fram Qenoa. ^ppping place for all express iraint. 
Patronised hj H.lt. tbe Qneen of Portugal, and 
H.EXC. the Harschell von Moltke. 

mrDRAmLzc urr. 



NICE. 

_ , Swiss Honse. 

Close to Inc t»rand Opera and Casino. Twnu en Pemionjrom s/n. a day. 

SAHTKAAy CnTmQAisv: **We hereby certify that the Drainage and Baaitary ArraogementH of tho 
HOTBIi 7BN8IOK SUISSE at NICE baTe been ent&«ly reconstnicted in the most thorough 
manner, under my cluee personal superrision, and therefore the Hotel is now in a satisfactory sanitary 
conditiqn. (%»e<i) fiuOQ Smith, C.S., Engineer Surveyor, Bnglith Sanitary Company. 



rxix.-] 

Mairnincent View. Larve Garden, 
ebe r ^ ^ ' 



NICK, K&vnnher Ifm." 

NICE. 


NICE. 


GRAND HOTEL METROPOLE 


GRAND HOTEL 


AND PARADIS. 


D'ANGLETERRE. 


Ftnt-Class. Centre of the Tom, 


• Patronised by IHtiglisk and Foreign 


T. CRBPAUX. Proprietor. 


Royalty. 
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NEUHAUSEN ■ SCHAFFHAUSEN, SWITZERLAMD. 

^alh of ike ^hino. 




VIEW FROM THE HOTEL SO H W El Z ER H O F. 

P. WEGENSTEIN, Proprietor. 



FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, replete witti every convenience 
^nd comfort 

200 Rooms. Fire Escapes. Hydraulie Lift. 

Splendid Views of the ' celebrated Falls of the Ehine and 

Chain of the Alps, including Mont Bhmc, covering 

an extent of hundreds of miles. 

FINE PARK A^D GARDENS. 

A Charming Summer Resort, moted for its healthy position, 
bracing air, and most beautiful landscape. 



SPECIAL ABR ANGEMENT8 FOR A PR&T BAQTEfl 87*^. 
No Extra Charge for Lights ajEMl SOTlce. , No Gratnltles to Servants. 

Hotel Omnibuses meet Trains at Neuhaus&n dtSchaffhausen. 

BY MEANS OF ELECTRICITY AND BENGAL LIGHTS THE FALLS OF 

THE RHINE ARE BBU^XJANTIi^ IXLTTDCISTATBD 

EVERY NIGHT DURING THE SEASON. 

English Divine Service in the New Church located in the 

Grounds of the Schweizerliof. 



JauttaA.1'9 UAJHUlSUUli ADV£KTI8BR, 
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NUREMBERG. 



FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, well sitiiated, oppoeite the Kriegerdenkmal, newly w-built, 
contains HO elegantly furnished Booms and Saloons, and t^ much frequented by English 
aod American families. Arrangements made with Families and Single persons. Baiha 
in the house. Carriages. Omuibus to and from the Station. 
LIFT. • VILLT SOHLElTg, Proprietor. 

NURNBERG (NUREMBERG). 

KOTEr^ BiLYERISCHLESR^KOF. 

TBia Piret^rata ant) Saperigr Hotel, aitaiitad In tbe oenfavof the tomi, 1« bigbljr qiokea of by XngliBh ai^d 
Amerioan Travellers for its general comfott and moderate charge^. Has been greatly enlarged, aafl 
ooD fains now loO well-fambhed roonwaaa aaioonit. Ladies' and Beiuiing Ssloon, Smokisg Boom, tec., aud 
a tmantiful large Diniug-Boom. English and Foreign Newapapers. CarHagne at tlie Hotel. OmnibtUMM 
to and from each train. EngUsli Char oh in the Hotel ; Divine Sorvice every Snndny. 

J. AUIira-ER, Proprietor. 



ODESSA. 

Hotel d^Uurope. 

BEST SITUATED FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. 

ENG-IiISH SPOKE IT. 

A. MAGENER, Proprietor. 



OSTEND. 

GRAND ffOTEL LEOPOLD IL 

First Class Bnglish Family Hotel. Electric 
Light throttghoxit. Boom, Light and Atten- 
dance from S francs, with Board 9 francs a 
day. Arrangements with Families, and for 
long stay. ^^ DAVID VANOTJYCK, 

Proprietor andiManager. Speaks Knglish. 



O STBND. 



FIRST-CLA^S HOTEL FACING THE BATHING PLACE. 
Open from the Ist June to 15th Oeioher. Highly reeommended, 

hlVT TO ALL FLOORS. 

J. & O. THOKCA, Proprietors. 

\ OSTEND. ~" 

GRAND HOTEL DU LITTORAL 

Most fashionable part of tlie Blgrtie, facinfir Sea. 
LIGHTEn THROUGHOUT BY IS EJECT JilCXTY. LIFT, Etc, 

BOARD from XO«. per day. 
OSTEND. 



The Most Ka^'bloaable Hotel and Restaurant In the Place. Finest situation facing the 

Sea and Baths, and next to the Palace of the Royal Family, ftc. Elevator. 
200 Bed8 and Saloons. All Modem Comforts. Omnibus meets Steamers and Trains 
AOdress for Letters and CaUegraiiM: "SPLENDID, OSTEND." 

OSTEND. " 

GREAT OCEAN HOTEL. 

FIRST-CLASS ft MOST FASHIONABLE HOTEL ft BESTATTBANT. 

UNBIVAI^BD fob THEOt SITUATION. 

Facing Sea and Batht. Highly Eecommended. 

liift to all floors. 



bSTfeND. 

THE SHIP HOTEL. 

Place de Commerce.two minutes from the land- 
ing stage of the Royal Belgium Mail Steamers 
and close to the Railway Station. Newlj 
Furnished. Perfe<it Sanitary Arrangements 
Beds from Is. 6d. Full Board tram 6a. 6d 
daily, or SOs. per week. Open all the y»«» 
round. Porter meets the Night Stear 



OSTEND. 

" THE CANO AND ALBION HOTEL," 

GREEN SQUARE. 

Close to tho Sea aod Casino. The most comfort- 
able Hotel for BnglishVisitors. Boarding terms 
8«.per day. No eactras. Special terms for viwtors 
staying by Uie week. Tariff on application. 

N.B.— The Omnibus of the Hotel conveys 
travellers free from the Trains Mid Steamers. 
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PARIS. 

HOTEL MIRABEAU. 

8, K.u.e~ cle la I*aix, 8. 

Patronized hy the Boyal Families of several Courts of Europe, 

BEAUTIFULLY situated in the finest part of the City ; the prettiest 
Court- Yard in Paris. Restaurant a la carte, and Private Dinners at fixed 
prices. Apartments of all sizes for Families and Gentlemen. American 
and English Papers. Lift, &o. 

PSTZT (ITncle and ITepbew), Proprietors. 

GRAND HOTEL^BEAU SEJOUR. 




FIRST-CLASS. Recommended for its Comfort. Incomparable position 
for beauty of the Panorama. Apartments for Families, with view embracing the 
Pyrenees. Excellent Cooking and Irreproachable attendance. BOUBBSTTS, Proprietur. 
The Drainage perfected under the most modem system. 



HOTEL 



PAU. 

DE 



PRANCE. 



THIS FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, situated on the Plaoo Royalo, com- 
mands the most splendid view of the whole chain of the Pyrenees, and is adjoining 
to the English Club. Improved Lift. ^ ^ 

GABDEBXIS FBEBES, Proprietors. 



GARGINI'S 



PEGU. 

GRAND 



HOTEL. 



OLD DORIA PALACE. Every modern improvement. Full South. Splendid sea view. 
Large Uarden. Calorifere. Pension from 7 fiancs upwards. One hour's Tram distance 
from Genoa. Frequent Trains. Mrs. G-arg'inl is Engrlish. 

Address: CARGXXrz, PSGZiZ, 
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PISA. 

GRAND HOTEL 

First-Class House- Full South, 

MODjSRiLTB CnABGES. 

J. GARBRBCHT. 



PISA. 

Grand Hotel Victoria, 

FIRST-GLASS HOUSE. FULL SOUTH. 
On the Lung* Amo. Long esiabliahed 
reputation. 



POITIERS. 

GRAND HOTEL DE PRANCE. 

Fir8t-Cla»8 and recommended to Families and Tourists for its comfort and good Manage- 
ment. Tiie most central of the Town, near tho Hotel de Ville. Prefecture, Telegraph, 
Fust Office, Museum, Historical Monuments, and Promenades. Speciality of Fowls and 
trufiBed P&tesof all sorts. Carriages for Drives. Railway Omnibus calls at Hotel. 
BOBIiiy-BOXJCgABDEAXJ, Proprietor. 

PONTRESiNA (Engadine, Switzerland). 

Hotel Kronenhof and Bellayista. 

First-Class Hotel. 200 Beds. 

MOSTLY FREQUENTED BY ENGLISH AND AMERICAN VISITORS. 

BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED. 

REDUCED TERMS IN SPRING AND AUTUMN. 

Special Arrangements for Families. 

HOTEL LIGHTED THROUGHOUT BY ELECTRICITY. 

Is, GREDIGy Proprietor. 

(Engadine.) PONTRESINA. (Switzerland.) 

HOTEL PONTRESINA. 

First-Class Hotel. 

OPPOSITE THE R08E6-6LAC1ERS. BY THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 

LIGHTED THROUGHOUT BY ELECTRICITY. 

200 BEDS. HYDRAULIC LIFT. LAWN TENNIS. 

Reduced Terms for Rooms In Spring and Autumn, 

PI. STOPPANT, Proprietor. 

PRAGUE. 

HOTEL EBZHERZOG STEPHAN 

FIRST CLASS HOTEL, on the *• Wenzelsplatr," nearest to the Railway Stations and the 
Poet and Telegraph OflBce. Elegantly furnished Rooms and Apartments, (harden. 
Restaurant. Viennese Coffer-house. Splendid Cooking and good Wines. Baths. Telephone. 
Gurriages. Station of the Tram Cars. Omnibus at the Station. 
W. HAUNER, Proprietor. 

PRAGUE. 



First-Class Family Hotel in the centre of the town. Patronised by English and, 
Americans. First-rate attendance. Moderate Charges. English Gharch Servioe evMa 

s»n<uytott.H.W. O. & H. WBLZEB, Prop«ete 
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PRAGUE. 



FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL. 

Next to tho Dresden, Vleniia, Carlsbad and Breslaa Statioii~(no need of carriage). 

SPLENDID GARDEN-ILLUMINATED FOUNTAIN. 
READINQ AND CONVERSATION ROOM. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT IN ALL ROOMS. 

PATBOmXSD aV. TBS AVSTSXAH ZMPBItZAXi r AMX&T. 

TBM DIBKCTOBATK 



GRAND HOTEL DU LIQN O'QR. 

First-class HoteL Best situation, opposite 
the Cathedral. Comfortable Bed and Sitting 
Itooms. Private Apartmente for Families. 
Table d'Hote and Uestaoraut a la Carte. 
8tnuking Room. Choice^ Wines. Moderate 
Charges. Perfect sanitary arrangements. 

J. RAPLl^, Proprietor-' 



HOTEL 



ROME. 

BELLEVUE. 



VIA UTAZIONAJJi (Oomer of Via QuirmaU). 

Pull South. iPacing Aldsbrandinis Villa. 
Near the Royal Palace. Lift file<!trlc Light. 

Moderate Cnarges. Modern Comforts. 
M. KEPLER, B. FOSSATI. 

Mummtr (Suisse). J'royrietor. 



HOTEL AND PENSION RIGI-SCHEIDEGG. 

Termlnns Station of the Rtgf Kaltbid-Seheidegg Railway. Excellently suited ibr 
Tourists and Pensioners. Pennon by a stay of not less than five days, 8 francs to 
12 francs, Boozn incltided. Liberal treatment View on the Alps as beautiful 
as at Big! Kmm. English Service. Lawn Tennis Grounds. 

Dr. B. STIEBLIN-HAUSEB. 

ROME. 

GRAND HOTEL MARINI. 

First-Olass. Unrivalled for its healthy,, quiet, and central 

situation. Full South. Lift. Electric Light. 

(open all the tear,) 

E, MARINI & CO. 
ROME. 

HOTEL ROYAL MAZZERL 

YIA VENTI SETTKMBRE. 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, situated full South, on the highest 
and healthiest part of Eome. 

Lift.. Caloriffepe. Electric Light thpcmgrhout. 
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HOME 

HOTEL MOLARO. 

56, VIA GREGORIANA (Near to the Plnchy 
ruum south; 

.-Hcialthifiit SiUiation in Town, and very Central. Old Beputatiou for 
.iits Comfort and Moderate Charges. 

HYr>RAUr.T!0 LIFT. 
Winter Garden. . lUectric Liglit and Calorif^re. 

ROME. 

CONTINENTAL 

.. 300 Roowas. HOTEL. 

, M ^^ft^'i Opmforts. ' 'Open all Year Round. 
.,,- P.LUGANI, Proprietor. 

■ ■I II »* . i >i ■ mt o * >i'i« H- * < 11 A I II 11 III III ^1 w « n il M ■ ■ 111! 

:■ '..:.; . ■• ; ; • ROME.', • ■; 

GRAND HOTEL O'EUROPE. 

-PLA.CE I>'ESPAGN£ AWB PLACE MIGNANELLI. 

First-Oass Hpm» In tiie .Healthiest part of Rome. 
. " '. (Full; South.) 

mm . vmmm - si^NiiARv arrangements. 

lAft. Blertric Light in every Room. 

CALOfilFM #TERfiARDEl[ . BESTADRANT. 

_ THE- CUISINE laaLL, AS FORMERLY, 
RECEIVE tHE MOST MINUTE CARE. 



.The Jotfil is roBoyateMl with everrmodeEn.comftrt by the old Proprietor : 

.,,,. .,;\j'; ' J : ."' :' v. .ettore fr'anceschini. 
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ROME. 

HOTEL D'ANGLETERRE. 

H'lBST CLASS, MOnEBATE CHARGES, 

H. SILBKZI, Proprietor. 

HOTEL De'ToNDRES. 

CENTRAL FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. 

IN THE OPUN PLAGE OF PIAZZA DI SPAGNA. 
THE HEALTHIEST FABT OF BOHE. 

FULL SOUTH. VERY SUNNY ASPECT. 
HYDRAULIC ELEVATOR. VERY fiOOD COOKING. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

The Charges are on a par with thoft« of other First-Ofaas Hotels. 
C. GIORDANO, Manager. PH, SILENZI, Proprietor. 

uoMi<:. 

GRAND HOTEL DE RUSSIE 

ST DSS 

ILES BRITANNIQUES. 

NEW AND PERFECT SANITARY ARRANGEMENTS. 

Full Soutlu Unique PotUion, OtUy Hotel mth Sunny Gratmie and Garden. 

LIFT. CALOaiFERES. ELECTRIC IIQHT. AIRY PUBLHS ROOMS. 

FIBST 0Z.AS8 CVISINE. 

JET. SILEyZI^ Proprietor, 

ROME. 



Highest JPosition in Mome. 

SITUATED ON THE PINOIAN HILJi. COMI^ANDING FINE 
VIEW OVER UbME AND OAMPAGNA. J 

SAME MANACEMEHTp EDEM HOUSE, LUCERHL 
FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOUSE, IN THB BEST SITUATION. 

KODBRM COMFORT. 

XaSTSI<WICK Ac HAS8X.S9> Froprietora. 

■ , ■ 1. . .11 ■ II. ■■! I ■ I . ■ ■ . ..H ■ I* ■ ■ . ■ I < ■■! ... I . • 

duartier deft Etranirers.] ROME. £2fi» ^^ Anrpr». Family Hotel. 

HOTEL PENSION BEAU SITE. 

Lift. Baths. Ctloriftres. Eoglish Saottary Arraogemeiita. Fire Private Saloona. 
Qood Cookerf, T^rms from 8 to 12 franc$ per day, 

M. SILENZI BECCARI, Proprietor. 
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ROME. 

GRANDE PENSION TELLENBACH 

DUO MACELU, 66 d 67 (Close to Piazza di Spagna and the Pinch,) 

SONNY POSITION. 120 ROOMS AND SALONS. 

OLD RENOWNED HIGH-CLASS FAMILY PENSION. 

Now Open all the Year, 
COMFORTABLE, FASHIONABLE. HEALTHY, 

At the Beerinningr and End of the Season Reduced Prices. 
Lift, Large Drawinff, Smokinff attd Readhiy Jtoonut, Bath, 

ROUEN. 

GRAND HOTEL D'ANGLETERRE. 

r\N THE QUAY, commanding the finest view of the Seine ; Mr. A. 
^ MoNNiER, Proprietor, Successor of Mr. Leon SorcHARD. Travellers 
will find at this first-rate Establishment airy Rooms, Good Beds, Ex- 
cellent Cooking, Wines of the best quality, in fact, every comfort, and at 
moderate charges. Table d'hdte at 6 o'clock. ** Restaurant k la Carle." 
Smoking-room. Travellers are respectfully recommended not to permit 
themselves to be misled by commissioners, e?o. 

Grand Hotel de Paris. 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL situated on tbe Quay. The most beautiful situation in the Town. 

Close to the Post and Tolegrt^h OfEloes, and the Landing Stages of the Havre Steamers. 

This Hotel has been ne«wly furnished, and now offers equally as comfortable accommodation 

as the Largest Hotels, but with more moderate terms. 

Mme. "BATATIjIjARD. VroprietrpFs ( formcrlii of Hotel de V Europe, Mocon). 

ROUEN. 

HOTEL DE LA POSTE. 

Rooms lighted by Electricity and heated by Calorifcre. Situated opposite the Post Office 
in the finest Central part of the Town. Magnificent Garden in front of the Hotel. Reading. 
Music, and Writing Saloons. English Newspapers. English and German spoken. Rooms 
fn»m 3 fra. ; Breakfast 1 fr. 50c. ; Lunch 2 trs. 50 c. ; Dinner 3 frs. SO c. Telkphonk. 

ROYAT LES BAINS. 

GRAND HOTEL. 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, HYDRAULIC LIFT. 

OPEN FROM 15th MAT TO 15th OCTOBER. 

!■■ agaVANT, Proprietor. 



8AUMUR. 

HOTEL BUDAN. 

The only one on the banks of 

the Ijoire. 

SPLENDID VIEW. 



SWEDEN. 

MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR 
SWEDEN. 

MAPS AND PLANS. 68. 
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(10 hours from Coire.) SAN BERMARDINO- (S hours/rom BeUimont f 
ITAUAN SWITZHRLAND, 6,816 feet aUove the -Sea. 

GRAND HOTEL VICTORIA. 



FIRST 
CLASS 
HOTEL. 




150 
BEDS. 



Baths and Douches ; Heating: Apparatus ; Ladies' Salon ; Reading: 

Room ; Billiard and Smoking: Rooms« 

Concerts held in the Hotel. Lawn Tennis «nd other games. Splendid 

Cuisine. Excellent Wines. Moderate Prices. Lron Mineral Springs. 

Best Centre /or Eaoeurtti0ik, ' 

A. MTJTTI, Fix^pietCM^. 

SCHEVENINGEN. 

NOUTH SEA, HOLLAND. 



KXJRSEiLXJS. 

Open from June 1st till October 8rd— 10th aec(n?ding: 
to the weather. 

Magnificent newly-built Kursaal, capable of accommodating 3,000 pereons. . Terrace 
facing the sea to accommodate 5,000 persons. Refreshment, Drawing and Reading Booms, 
all most elegantly furntehed. Firht-clai* Cl»b. Two Concerts Daily by tiie Berlin 
Philhannonic Orchestra (ibe best in Germany)^ cottaisting of 80 performers, under the 
conductorship of Professor FRANZ MANNST-fflDT. A Grand Ball every week. I dances 
daily. Children's Dances, FStes, Fireworks, Operetles, Variety Entertainmcots. Splendid 
tea Bathing for Ladies and Gentlemen, separately or together. 



KOTESlLi KXJRKJLTJS. 

First class Hotel. 200 luxnrioubly furnished ronmifrom ay . fi d . • Spl en did Dimng and 
Refreshment Rooms. Fxcellent Cooking and Wines. ].«lft. Sea'Baths In the house. 
Medical Attendance and Massage for Ladies aad Gentlemen. Post and Tele^aph Offices. 
Tariff and Plans of the Rooms, together with the Season's PrbgramuSe, senfonjipplication. 
Terms very moderate. BreakfJMt, Luncheon, and • Dinner, ew pertston, 6<. 9d per day. 
During June, and from September loth to end of season. 30 per cent, reduction on tbe 
charge for rooms for a prolonged stay. All further particulars supplied on request by the 
MANAGING DIRECTOR. 

English Divine Service in the Cfjapei opposite the Kurhdus. 
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SALZBURG. 

HOTEL DE i'EUROPE. 

Opposite the Station. First -CIdng Hotel 
sarronnded by a large .Park, and offering 
tbe bo8t view od the Mountains. Psk8io)7 , 
until the 16th of July and after the 16th of 
September, from 4 florins upwards ; from tbe 
15th of July until the 15tb of Septenilwr, from 
5 'M florins upwards. Lawn Tt nnis Grounds . 

ELECTRIC ilGHT. 

HYDRAULIC LIFT, 

Moderate Charges. 




Q. JUNG, Proprietor. 



. 8EVILLE. 

GRAND HOTEL DE PARIS, 

BBVIIiliS, SPAIN. 
OITUATED in the centre and pleasantest part of the City— Plaza Paciflco, formerly 
^ Magdalen*. All the rooms looking outside— North, Booth, East, nnd West— and warmed in tbe 
Winter. Fire Places and StoTPS. Hotel Ommbnues, and Interpretprs rpeaking prindpnl Evmpean 
Languages, meet all Trains. Proprietor, JULIO MSAZZA. late Manager of the Gband Uotkl. Madbid. 



JD Jtr xXk 



Grand Hotel Britannique. 

K LEVI/, Proprietor. 

PATBONIZED BT THE BOYAL FAMILY OF BELGIUM. 

SITUATED IN THE HEALTHIEST PART OF THE TOWN. 

LABGE OABDEN AHP TENNlS GBOUNDS. 

Adjoinir.g the Boulevard dea Anglais and the English Church, 



Bisra-iiisii si'OiCEasr. 



OnillBUS AT EACH ARRIVJLX.. < 

S PA. 

HOTEL DE BELLE VUE. 

Magnificent fiiluatiQu on tb»> I'romeDad". Near the Kuval Kc^iilciice, tbe I'ark, and tbe 
Baths. Larg« Garden commuuicaiing with tbe Park, giving ad^iifesion to the Fetes. 
Omiiibua meets every fraiii. 

ROUMA, Proprietor. 

" w m>> '* • ■■''■i M ii.i _ . j^" ) ' ■ ■ >_. l.."*" ' 

e2 ' 
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GRAND HOTEl'dE L'EUROPE. 

First- class, close to the Mineral Springs, Casino, and 

Anglican Church, Omnibus to meet all Trains. 

FAMILY HOTEL, IIIGBLY RECOMMENDED. 

HENRARD-BICHAJIP, Froprietor. 

SPEZIA (Emera di LevMnte). 
Beet Jind clir-apf^pt B.i<»p^>irif;-[ilare on tLfi wav to Horerite nriJ lioiup. SistemliJ Sce.|]ery, 

GRAND HOTEL & CROCE DI MALTA. 

ACOMKDRTAULK welt diiimeil *iid ventilaM flrflt-cUss hmipe^ full umtb, drer looking 
t3ie Hay. View uftlie Carrara MniijiUum. A ravourite mild winter rescirL I'^s^Loii 

STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. 




^- ,^ *.■.■- _ I. ur. ii«i.".Tn 




rpiIIS HnrnlKnui! HttfMini.; in situiikd in tho Jiir-hI jiur( nf the City be* 

of Ihr' rriiu:i]hal Qiuiy.s, jii;-! jil tUc ciJlitiuriuMJ i»E llii- Luke MiUanujd the 
Diiltlc. Tilt; Knvfll Tsihiiir^ rum ol '^he KlntclIi("^1, in lMir<i|n , {"iicv-H 1}ili Hotel 
im ilui oppntiite eklo uf tlni Hurhoiir. The Itcnal 0|iriii uiul tlm PrinL^ipal 
TheutreH me in dona proximity. Tbu balcoDiefe stiul roef of the Hote) com- 
TJiaiid the most nxtenaivci Vie wii of tbu City. Tho House ict replete with every 
modern improvt^iiieiit aiitl LuiivtiUieycCjanil uo expcDfec haji been spared to 
r^'nder i( obo of the lirst siud ]uoRt coHifoi tahle Hokdu on tliti Continent. 
The Building rontatDs 400 J^leepiupr Aixirtinents. IxiisideB Djnmjj Eoorai*, 
Slitting Houms, Coffee ftiid Kejuliiiir lEooms^ a Billiard Emm, liatbs, lletlr- 
nip: Riion38, and other ace4>mnjodatioiiF- The eeveml flalB cuti Iw reached by 
Sieam Liftrs. AIJ Eurojtoan hmj^nu^eg Hpokca. Guidefi and C/onveyanct^s 
supplied to nil places {jf Jnten^st in tbe City and Nefghlx»nrhood* Terms 
will be foiimi to tQin]>are favonrfsbly T\i!h tbose of other Jlrfit-cla«s Hotels. 
EXCELLENT COOKING. ' THE CHOICEST WINES. 



- ^-^- -XV. - JIj._M. 
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ST. B£:AT£NBEB.a 
(Ziake of Thnn, near Interlakes). 

GRAND HOTEL VICTORIA T^^ 

sheltered and finest part of this old reputed and 
efflcacioufl Mountain Besort 4,000 feet above the 
■ea. Magnificent Panorama of the Lake and all 
the Bernese Qlnciera. Monntain Ball way from 
BeatenbU'-ht Landing Staga The Victoria is the 
largest and newest Hoidl. Bebuilt with every 
Uodern Comfort. Omnibns. Moderate Terms. 
THOS. UNGBB DONALDSON. Proprietor. 
Branch House Hotel Belmont, Montrenx. 



ST. MALO. 

HOTEL DE FRANCE AND DE 
CHATEAUBRIAND. 

Sea Viair* Moderate Oharses. 
A. FLOHISSON, Proprietor. 



ST- PETERSBURG. 
Kept by E. RENAULT. 

T>EST situation in the Town, Great Morskaia, right opposite the 
^^ Winter Palace, Hermitage, Foreign Office and Nevski Prospect. 
Oldest Hotel. Tramways in all directions. Fashionably frequented, 
especially by English and Americans. Elegant Beading Boom, with 
French, English, American, German, and Swedish Papera Greatly to be 
recommended for its cleanliness, comfort, and superior euisine. Dinners 
Ir. 50 k. andSr. The charge for Apartments is from 1 to 20 roubles. 
All languages spoken. Warm and Cold B^ths. Post and Telephone on 
the Premises. The English Guide, Charles A. Kuntze, highly com- 
mended. 

t^ The Hotel is recommended in Murray i Handbook of Busiia. 



The HOTEIi BELLE VUE, opposite to HOTEL DE 
FBAKCE, belongs to the same Proprietor. 

STRASBOURG. 

HOTEL D'ANGLETERRE. 

H-nRAmzo liirr. 

Large and best situated, newly reballc FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. Near the Station and 
Cathedral. Close to the Telegraph and Post Offices. Electric Light in every Room. 
Baths. Rooms from 2 marks. Light and attendance included. Moderate Charges. 

Same House, HOTEL PES ANGLAIS, MENTONE. ■ 0» MATHIS, Proprietor. 



STRASBOURG. 

HOTEL NATIONAL 

The only First-Class Hotel newly built. 

Opposite the Kailway Station. 

Bath and Lift System improved. Large and 

Small Apartments for Families and Single 

Gentlemen. Moderate Charges. 

O. HEIM, Proprietor. 



STUTTGART. 

JEIotel Royal. 

Opposite the Station, in the finest part 

of the Tovon. 

Highly recommended to Englisb and 

American Families. 
BANZHAF BROTHERS, Proprietors. 



STUTTGART. 



IS situated in the finest part of the Town« in the beanttfal Place Royal, acUoinlng the Rail* 
way Station, near the Post OlBce, the Theatre, the Royal Gardens, opposite the Palace, 
and facing the Kdnigsbau. This Hotel will be found most comfortable in every respect ; the 
ArairtmentB are elegantly famished, and suitable for Familiee or Sii^le Oefitlemen. Table 
d'Hftte at 1 and 5 o'clock. French and English Newspapers. Electric Light. Central 
Heating. Direct entrance fccm the Station to the Hotel. H. A 0, MARQUARBT, \ 
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Stia.tt^«i»]:*t 



ox TBS MAIN BOXTTE OF 

LONDON, PABIS, VIENNA, CONSTANTINOPLE, BERUN, MILAN, 

f PRAGUE, COLOGNE, AND INNSBRUCK. 

HE magnificent Capital of Wurtemburg excels by its beautiful 
position, healthy climate, and perfect sanitation. Many 
excellent schools. Royal, Technical, and Veterinary High 
Schools. Technical Schools of Arts and Exhibitions. Conserva- 
tory of Music. Agricultural College at Hohenheim. Royal Public 
Tabrary. Natoral History and Antiquities Museum. Church of 
every denomination. Extensive Parks and intereiting Oaatlei. 
Royal Court Theatre. Concerts. Summer Theatre. Nice Pro- 
menade Gardens, \vtth Restanirant oihI AfiUtai^ Music daily. 
Zoological Garden. Races at Weil. Cheap living in most com- 
fortable Hotels. PenBipM and Private Lodgings. LajcgB i^ver 
Bathing Establishments, and othec Baths. Pleasant Excursioofi to- 
the Neckdr Valley, Black Forest, /SuabiaA Alps, and the Xake 

CotoBtanc6. • ~ — '- '-^ ^- • ^ 

Further paHictHars, free dn'applieatumy from the 

AUSKUHFTSSTELLE DES YEREWM IBEfflPVERKEHR 
HERMANN WILDT,' BoofcseUer, 

{Enquiry Offlae of the^ Strangers' C&rrkniitee,) 



THMN (Switzerland). 

HOTEL THUNERHOF. 

AFlRST-CLASS HOUSE, one. of the most comfortable in Switzerland. 
The only one with a Lift in the place. The Terrace of the Hotel, which ha^ no rival 
in Switserlaod, is worth a visit. There is also an English Library. 

Lawn Tennis. Concert every day on the Terrace or in the Hail. Soiree dansante 
once a week. 

Pension^ durinir tlie whole Beason, by staying Five Bays, 

from 8 firccncs^ everyf^dng inoludecL 

CH. STAEHLE; 

Also Proprietor of the Hotel dn Paradis at Cani^ea. 

TOULOUSE! 

GRAND HOTEL DU MIDI. 

PATRONISED BY THE DUKE OF NORFOLK AND DUG D'AUMALE, 
BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED OS THE PLACE VU CAPITOLE, 

FIRST-CLASS ESTABLISHMENT, 
Offering the same comforta as tl^e largest Hotels hi France. 

FfequenUd bff ihe,]tighe8t Chm of Sngtuh and American Trawia$r$, 
English spoken. Bestanrant and Table d'Hdte. Rich Beading Boom 

and Conversation Salon. **The Times" Newspaper. 
*^,ECTKIC iiaHT IN EVBKY BOOM AND SAIiOON. 

' MUQ. POUKQUIER, Proprietor, 



liUAIUll O XlAmL/DVUlV AUV l!.KTi91i<K. 
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TOURS. 



GRAND HOTEL 

DE UUNIVERS. 

ON THE BOULEVARD, NEAR THE 

STATION. 

£2ui*opea.ii !Et.eputa,tion. 

Highly recommended in all the French 
and Foreign Guide Books. 

EnaENE QUILLAUME, Proprietor. 

HOTEL DE BORDEAUX. 

Proprietor, CLOVIS iDELIGKOU. 

Patronized by Mis Boyal Highnett the Prince of WdUt^ and the Suropean Courts. 

IN FSONT OF THE STATION AND UPON THE BOtTLEVARD. 

Splendid Apartments. 

• TRIBERG. • 



jP. WJEHJRLEf rroprietor. 

Best Bitnation, near the Waterfalls, for a long time well kDown as 

HOTEL, z. ^^OCJUSTEN.^' 



Ever/ Sn^isU cotaSart S&tbs. SlQCtrio Liglil' ^ilk'CQte. Omnlbtis at t\ie 
St^ti**; <JaSi«ge8. KodQp^ate. Oharffes. Peni?;rtii. TbepToprletor. gives beat 
iBfonnttion Jpr «3»ujalQii8 in the BiMk Foreat. rtlj*^ t»ot«iV ^©\iT\e, not -ver^s 
large, but very comfortabJbB, in 1^8^1U^^ ?SiO»^^^®^ ^^ aerman 
and loreigrn Guide Books. . i^-ft** 



3^^eo« 



•TRmERQ (Black Forest ^^ 

760 Metres .»)30ve vvrv ^.\7 

Well-known old-estabUahed Family Hot«) -•" ^ ^ 
Close to tlM VoiMt and Waterfatli. Splondid VUwb from %1 '^ 
Beading, Ladles' and Mosic Booxna. Pension ArnT^^^; 
KurCoDOertonUieOnaidrerraoe. Bngliah oharch. ^Li^^ 
OanlagM and Hones. Two Onmit/naea at th« BaUw^^ 
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VENICE. ~ 

GRAND HOTEL VICTORIA. 

iCLOSE TO ST. MARK'S PLACE.) 

150 well-funiished Bedrooms and Saloons from i fr. 
upwards. Pension from 8 fr. upwards, first-rate Oaisine. Table d*H6te. 
Baths in every floor. Lift. Telephone. Electric Light. 
Readinfff Billiard^ and SmokUiK-IiooBftBii 
Perfect Sanitary Arrangements. Cook's Coupons accepted, 

A. BOZZI, Proprietor and Manager. 



HOTEL D'lTALIE BAUER 

Near St Mark's Square, On the Grand Canal. 
Facing the Church of St. Maria Salute. 



200 ROOMS. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 



Post Office in the Hotel. 

GRAND RESTAURANT BAUER GRUNWAia. 

Rendezvous of the Best Society. 

J. GRUNWALD, Sen., Proprietor. 

VENICE. 

HOTEL D'EUROPE. 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. 

SITUATED IN THE B EST POSITION. ON THE GRAND CANAL. 

Has just been repaired and greatly improved. New large Dining 
Room on the Ground Floor overlooking the Grand Canal. 

SMOKING A ND READING ROO MS. BATHS. 
Patronized by the most distinguiBhed Families. 
HYDRAULIC LIFT. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

MARSEIIjIjE brothers. Proprietors. 



1895. 
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VERONA. 

GRAND HOTEL DE LONDRES AND ROYAL DEUX TOURS. 

The only Pirst-Class Hotel iu Verona. Most Central Pasition, near the Roman Amphitheatre 
and the Tomb of Scaligeri. Patronized by Euslish and American families. Entirely refur- 
nished with all the Latest Improvements ov the New Proyrietors. EuKlish Sanitary 
Ari-augements. Electric Light. Omnibus at both Stations. Charges very moderate. 

E. CERESA-G IAN ELLA, Proprietors. 
Grand Hotel Splendide, Lugano. Switzerland; Grand Hotel Victoria, 



Branch Houses : 



Menaggio, Lake of Como. 



-XT : 



ON THE 
PARK 

FACING 
THE 

CASINO. 



,v^*\!l)'ii:!.ia\3ffilv^.|^^ 



^ ON THE 
PARK 
^7^> OPPOSITE 
"\ KIOSQUE 

i OF MUSIC 




GRAND HOTEL DES AMBASSADEURS & CONTINENTAL 

Entirely Re-arranged and considerably Enlarged. Is the moft elegant, comfortable 
and b?^t situated in Vichyyand the only one frequented by the Royal Family of England. 
A part of the Hotel is arranged and warmed specially for the winter season. It is the 
only Hotel at Vicby having a general hygienic installation. 
Pension from I2fr. per day. 



GRAND hotel" DU PARC 

ana GRANO HOTEL. 

THE LARGEST AND MOST COMFORTABLE IN VICHY. 

A FIRST-OLASS HOTEL, situated in the Park, facing the Baths, 
Springs, and Casino. 



PR/VATE PAVILION FOR F AMILIES. 

QEBMOT, Proprietor. 



HOTEL & 



VIENNA. 

PENSION, HAMMERAND. 



£stabl!Bhed 1862. Every modem comfort. One of the most important Hotels of the 
residence, with central situation In neighbourhood of the University, Mansion House, 
Theatre, &c. |150 Rooms and Suloons from 2 kronen. Pension 6 kronen upwards. 
Ticket office. Erh. HAMMERAND, Prorrrietor and Manaaer. 
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1 """^ " VIENNA. 

HO jiEIa METROPOLiEm 

First-Class and best situated Hotel. 
FRANZ JOSEF'S QUAL 

Specially frequented by English and Americans. 300 well-fnTnished Bed and 

H„d,atMc lAft. ^^^^ ^nlta-r^angementa ^"''"'•"' ^*'"'* 

Baths on every floor. Ladies' Sitting and Drawing Boom supplied 

with English and American Newspapers. 

Prioe for Bedroom, including light and attendance, from 1.50 florin. 

Tariffs in every room. L. SPEISEB, Manager. 

SARCS' KALODONT 

Aromatic Glycerine Tooth Cream. 

ZN COZ.ZJkP8ZBI.E TUBES. 

A Perfect Luxury— Indispensable to All— A Boon 
to Toarists — ^Improves the Teeth and Gums. 

80I4 MmMfaetwrera and Tttmnion: — 

F.A.SARGS,SOBN&CO.,¥lenna. 

Perfumers to the Austrian Court. 
(Inventor of the genuine Glycerine Soap* anno 1858.) 

Please ask everywhere for Snrae' Kalodtmt. 

^^•icsrou irtMlu MiirK.) ^*Vi ^» oB Pharmat-iee IhroughoiU the WntM. 

VIENNA. 

GRAND HOTEL NATIONAL. 

TABORSTSASSE, 18/ 

The only large Hotel at Vienna where nothing ia charged for lii^ht and mrvice. 200 oom'orlalile Booms 
from 1 fl. upwards. " Uestanraut " at moderAte pnoee. Caf& fatha. Telephone and Telegraph OHiut*. 
Tmm and Omnibuses stop at the Hotel. £agUsh Cooklog. A. UARHAMMKK, Dlieclur. 

VIENNA. 

HOTEL ERZHERZOG CARL, 

KABNTHNEJtSTJtA&JSM!. 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, best sitiiation between the CatUedral and Ringstrasse. Completely 
and newly furnished with ev«ry modem comfort. Lift, Baths, Electric Ligbt. Rooms from 
l"fio florins upwards; arrani^emenls made at moderate terms. English cooking 
Patbonised by EytiLcaa FAMimta 

../_VIENNA. ■ 

GBABEN-STEFANSrLATZ, 

Pest situated. Next the Cathedral. Lift, Baths, &c. Moderate terms ; arrange- 
ments made. Cook's Coupon taken. 

R. WEISSWASSER, Proprietor. 

VIENNA.: 

FAMILY HOTEL, 

Good Poiitioxu Ceatre of the Town. Larce Boomiwith CNiod View. 

TERMS MODERATE, 

Ij. SETLER, Proprietor. 
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VIENNA. 



JEnalisb (tbemist, 

18 KARNTHN&RRING 18. 



Englkik and American Prescriptions Dispensed by qualified English 
Assistants, with Drugs frrnn the best London houses, 

ALL EKOIISH PATENT KSDICIKE8. 
FRENCH AND AUSTRIAN MINERAL WATERS. 

VIENNA: 

Grand Hotel, 

I. KARNTHNERRINa; 9. 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL.— SPLENDID SITUATION. 

he most agreeable habitation which Vienna can offer 
to Foreigners. All modem comfort combined with moderate 
charges. Specially patronized by English and American 
FamiJies. 300 elegantly furnished Booms, from 1 florin; 
Apartments, from 6 florins upwards. Magnificent Dining 
Saloons \ Kestaorant Saloon ; CJonyersation, Smoking, Beading, 
and Ladies' DrjAwing Booms.. 

saccBX&sirr cooxxxro. 
Dinners and Suppers a la Carte or at fixed prices, 

Eath Eooms. Hydraulic Lift. Telephone. Electric Light. 

OMNIBUS TO AND FJROM THE STATlOIf, 

Acrangementt made with Families Wintering in Vienna. 

VIENNA. 

RE8IDENZ MOTEL, TEINFALTSTRAS8E. 

New First-CUflB Hotel, in the most elegant and central poeition, near the Bargtheater, 
Univeaiijr* and Mansion Hooae. Erery modem oomfort. Lift, Electric Light, and heated 
by steam throogbom. English cooking. Clnb and Reading-rooms. Moderate prices. 
Arraf«eBMBt»m.ade£M:Fai8iliaB. JUS. ZILLINQEB, i'roprie^or. 

WIESBADEN. 

Rose Hotel and Batlx House. 

SPLlS:VDlD FlRSlr-CLASS ESTABLISHHE37T, surrounded ]l)y Its own large Gardens 
best situation, opposite the Promenades and the Park. - An elegant Bath-House attached, 
supplied With MUienil Water direct firom. the principal liot spring (the Kochbmnnen). 
l>rawii^ Beading, Smoking and BilUard-Rooms. Table d'HOte at One and Six o'clock. 
HydnwUe Hft. H. HAJBFFKBB. 
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WILDBAD. 

HOTEL KLUMPP 

Mr. M. KLUMPP, Proprietor. 
HYDBAULIG LIFTS TO EVERY FLOOB. 
THIS FIEST-CLASS HOTEL, with separate Breakfast, 
Reading, and Conversation Rooms, as well as a Smoking 
Eoom. Large handsome Dining Saloon. An artificial garden 
over the river. Beautifully situated in connection ¥dth the 
Old and New Bath Buildings and Conversation House. Five 
minutes' walk from the English Church, and in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the Park and Pump Room. Well-known 
for its elegant and comfortable apartments. Good* Cuisime 
and Wines, and deserves its wide-spread reputation as one of 
the best hotels on the Continent. Table d'hote at land. 6 
o'clock. Correspondents of principal Banking Houses of 
London, New York, &c., for the payment of Circular Notes 
and Letters of Credit. 

OMNIBUS OF THE HOTEL MEETS EVERY TRAIN. FINE PBIVATE CARRIAGES. 

Capital TroiU Fishing in tiw JUver Enz, 

LAWN TENNIS AND CROQUET. 

Beduoed Terms for Booms in Kay and Ssptember. 

EXOEIAENT AOCOMKOnATZON. 



ZERMATT. 

GRANDEST MOUNTAI N SCENERY. 

Seiler's Grand Hotels, 

HOTEL MONT ROSA. HOTEL MONT CERVIN. HOTEL ZERMATT. 
HOTEL RIFFELALP. HOTEL RIFFEL. HOTEL 8CHWAZ SEE. 

Buffet at the Station. Doctor. Chemist, Baths. Moderate Prices 
OPEN FROM 1st MAY TO 30th OCTOBER. 

MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS. 



''The general quality of Murray, the scientific character of 
the uiformation, the accuracy and interest of the historical 
particulars, to say nothing of the lowness of the price, place 
liis guides far ahead of any competitors.*' — 

SATURDAY REVIEW. 



■ London, Brighten, and Sontli Coast Pailway. 

I- O N^ I>ON, PJBLRXS, 
C O Sr TI N^ E NT, 

rk» NEWUAVBJr, X^IEBBE, and ROTTEN^ 

THE SHORTEST AND CHEAPEST ROUTE. 

, DAY EXPRESS SERVICE. -(Week-days and Sundays) from victoria 
and London Bridge, 9.0 a.m., Brighton, 10.0 a.m., tp Paris (First and 
Second Class). 

NIGHT EXPRESS SERVIC E.-Leaving victoria at 8.50 p.m., and 
London Bridge at 9.0 p.m. (Week-days and Sundays). First, Second, 
and Third Class. 

CONNECTION OF TRAINS WITH STEAMERS.-Aii the above Day 
and Night Service Trains run alongside the Steamers at Newhaven 
and Dieppe Harbours. 

THE BOAT TRAINS between London, Brighton, and Newhaven, and 
between DIEPPE and PARIS, are fitted with the Westinghouse Automatic 
and Continuous Brake. 

LUGGAGE will be registered throughout between LONDON and PARIS, by 
the Day and Night Service, 66-lbs. weight being allowed to each pas- 
senger. 

SPECIAL CHEAP EXCURSIONS from London to Paris at Easter. 
Whitsuntide, and August Bank Holidays. 

* NEW STEAMERS. — The splendid Steamers, "Brittany," "Normandy," 
"Paris," "Rouen," "Seaford," "Seine," and "Tamise," are built of steel; 
they are of gi*eat power ana speed, and furnished with every accommo- 
dation for the comfort of all classes of passengers, and are fitted with 
the Electric Llgrht. 
Passengers are booked through between LONDON and. jail the principal 
Towns in the SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, Ac. 

Tickets for Circular Tours through France, Switzerland, Germany, &c., ^ 
with choice of several routes, are issued by this service. 



1 



CAEN FOR NORMANDY m BRinANYJ 

Via NEWHAVEN and OVISIBEUASl. j 

THE ONLY DIRECT ROUTE. THREE PASSENGER SERVICES WEEEY. 



From London every ] From Caen every 

md 



Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. | Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 

T?AT>i?c / Single First, 25;{:: Second, 21s.; Third, 135. 

i? ABES \ Return... One Week, 30s.; 2 5s.; 15s.— Two Months, 38s.; 32s. ; 20a». 

Tickets and every information at the Principal Offices : 

LONJ>ON. v^TfT* 

West End General Inquiry and Booking Offices : 
28, Regent Street, and 8, Grand Hotel Buildings. 
mtu nm^Ps / 6, -Arthur Street East ; and 
Oitu omces ^ HAYS*, 4, Boyal Exchange Buildings. 
Stations: London Bridge and Victoria. 



[ 



J^ARIS, 

10, Rue du 4 Septembre 

(near the Bourse) ; 

4, 6,' <5^ '8, Rue St. Anne. 

StaUon: St. Lazare 

(near the Madeleine), 



London Bridge TiaiMiNos, 1895, Secretary and General Manager. 



I 
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SOUTH EASTEBN B AILWAY 

ENGLAND and the CONTINENT. 



Nine Continental Services Daily 

FOLKESTONE & BOULOGNE, 

DOVER & CALAIS, DOVER & OSTEND- 

Tlie Trains from and to Charing Cross and Cannon Street Stations run in 
Connection toith the Magnificent Fa^t Steam Ships 

" CALAIS-DOUVRES " and "VICTORIA;' 

Via DOVER and CALAIS ; 
THE 

"MARY BEATRICE," "ALBERT VICTOR" and "LOUISE DAGMAR," 

Via FOLKESTONE and BOULOGNE; 
AND WITH THE 

" PRfflCESSE JOSEPHINE," PRINCESSE HENRIETTE," 

"LAFLASDRE," "PRINCE ALBERT," "VILLE DE DOUYRES," 

" LEOPOLD II." and " MARIE BEKRIEWE," 

Via DOVER and OSTEND. 



THIRD CLASS SERVICES to PARIS, BRUSSELS, &e., from 
CHARING CROSS and CANNON STREET, at 8.15 p.m. 

N.B. — All Ck>ntinental Through Tickets issued by the Siort Sea Routes, via DOVER 
and CALAIS, and DO VER and OSTEND, whether issued at Stations, Booking Offices, or 
Ag:ncies, are available by SOUTH EASTERN RAIIAVA Y. 



Full information can be obtained on application to the General Manager, South Eastern 
Railway London Bridge Station, S.E. ; Enquiry Offices at Charing Cross and Cannon Street 
Stations; Messrs. 11. Gaze and Sons (Limited), 142, Strand, 4, Northumberland Aveuup, 
18, Westboume Grove, and Piccadilly Circus ; Messrs. Swan and Leach (Limited), S, Charing 
Cross and Piccadilly Circus; The Army and Navy Stores, 106. Vicrorla Street, S.W. ; 
International Sle«?ping Car Company, 14, Cockstur Street, S.W. ; and in Paris to the 
S. E. R. Agency, 4, Boulevard des Italiens. 

MYIiES FBNTON, General Manager, 
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MURRAY^S ENGLISH HANDBOOKS 



)BOOK— ENVIRONS OP LONDON— Including 20 miles round the 
IfBTROPOUs. Tw© Volumes. PostSvo. 21*. 

3B00K— ENGLAND AND WALES. Arranged alphabeticaUy. Map. 
Due Volume. Post 8vo. 12«. 

DBOOK — EASTEKN COUNTIES — Chelmsford, Hakwioh, Col- 
mssTSR, Mau>on, Caicbrioqk, Ely, Newmarkst, Burt St. Edmunds, Ipswioh, 

iV^OODBRIDQi:, FELIXSTOWE, LOWESTOKT, NORWICH, TaRMOUTH, GROMJER, &0. 

Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 12s. 

)BOOK — KENT — Canterbury, Dover, Bamsgatb, Boohester. 

Chatham. Map and Plans. Post 8va 7«. 6d. 

)BOOK— SUSSEX— Brighton, Chichester, Worthing, Hastings, 

JEWEs, Arundeu Map and Plan. Post 8vo. 6s. 

)BOOK— SURREY AND HANTS— Kingston, Croydon, Reigate, 

Juildford, Dorkiko, Boxhill, Winchester, Southampton, New Forest, 

Portsmouth, AND The Isle OF Wight. Maps and Plans. Post 8va 10s. 

)BOOK — HERTS, BEDS, AND HUNTINGDON. Map and Plans. 

'ost Svo. 7s. 6d. 

)BOOK— OXFORDSHIRK—Henley, Oxford, Blenheim, and The 
Thames. Map and Plans. Post8vo. 6s. 

)B00K— WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET— Salisbury, Chippbn- 
iam, Wetmouth, Sherborne, Wells, Bath, Bristol, Taunton, &o. Map 
Jid Plans. Post 8to. 12a 

)BOOK — DEVON — Exeter, Ilfracombe, Linton, Sidmouth, 

)awlish, Tbignmouth, Plymouth, Devonport, Torquay. Maps and Plans. 

Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 

)BOOK— CORNWALL — Launoeston, Ppj^zance, Falmouth, The 

^ARD, Land's End, &c Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 6s. 

)BOOK — HEREFORD AND WORCESTER — Ross, The Wye, 

Ialvern, KiDDBBMiNSTER, DUDLEY, Bromsorovb, Evbshak. Map and Plans. 

'ost Svo. 5«. 

)BOOK— GLOUCESTERSHIRE— Gloucester, Cheltenham, Cirbn- 
iSTER, Bristol,Tewkesbury,Evesham, &c. Maps and Plans. Post Svo. 

)BOOK — NORTH WALES — Llangollen, Bangor, Carnarvon, 
Beaumaris, Snowdon, Llanberis, Dolgelly, Cader Idris, Bettws-y-Coed. 
Conway, Ac. Map. Post Svo. 6s. 

)BOOK— SOUTH WALES— Monmouth, Llandaff, Merthyr, Vale 

)F Neath, Pembroke, Carmarthen, Tenby, Swansea, and The Wye, Ac. 

klap. PostSva 6«. 

)BOOK— NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND RUTLAND— Northampton, .i 

Peterborough, Market Harborouoh, Ebtterinq, Weixinqborough, Thrap- ' 

ton, Stamford. Uppingham, Oakham, &c. Maps. Post Svo. 7s. 6(2. i. 

)BOOK — DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, & STAFFORD— Matlock, ; 

Jakewell, Ghatbworth, The Peak, Buxton, Dovedale, Southwell, Bur- f 

ON, Bblvoir, Melton Mowbray, Wolverhampton, Lichfield, Walsall, • 

?AMWORTH. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 9s. 4 

)BOOK— SHROPSHIRE AND CHESHIRE— Shrewsbury, Ludlow, 

Bridgnorth, Oswestry, Chester, Crewe, Alderley, Stockport, Birkzn- 

rEAD. Map. PostSvo. 6s. 

ril, 1895. {ContiMUi. 



